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INTRODUCTION 

The  treatise  here  offered  in  facsimile  is  the 
major  work  of  David  Hartley,  M.  A.  (1705-1757), 
a  physician,  philosopher,  and  Christian  apologist 
whose  associationist  principles  were  generally  re- 
spected during  a  span  of  perhaps  seventy-five 
years  after  their  publication  in  1749.  Observa- 
tions on  Man  will  be  a  useful  sourcebook  for  schol- 
ars who  need  to  consult  first-hand  and  in  toto  a 
work  which  figured  significantly  in  eighteenth- 
century  English  philosophy,  religion,  and  aesthet- 
ics ;  a  pioneer  in  the  field  of  physio-psychology,  it 
lent  a  foundation  to  Utilitarianism  and  helped 
shape  the  literary  doctrines  of  Samuel  Taylor 
Coleridge  and  William  Wordsworth. 

The  editio  princeps  of  the  Observations  on 
Man  is  unquestionably  the  two-volume  octavo, 
''London,  Printed  by  S.  Richardson  for  James 
Leake  and  Wm.  Frederick,  Booksellers  in  Bath," 
1749.  Hartley's  son  David,  in  his  "Sketch  of  the 
Life  and  Character  of  Dr.  Hartley"  (1791),  con- 
firms what  a  collation  of  the  later  editions  indi- 
cates, that  the  1749  text  is  complete  and  final: 
"He  lived  about  nine  years  after  the  publication 
of  his  work.  The  labour  of  digesting  the  whole 
system,  and  of  the  composition,  was  exceedingly 
great  and  constant  upon  his  mind  for  many  years, 
as  may  be  supposed  from  the  very  great  scope  of 
learning  which  it  embraces.  But  after  the  com- 
pletion and  publication  of  it,  his  mind  was  left  in 
perfect  repose.  He  kept  a  general  and  vigilant 
attention  upon  the  work,  to  receive  and  to  consider 
any  subsequent  thoughts  which  might  have  oc- 
curred from  his  own  reflections,  or  from  the  sug- 
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gestions  of  others,  by  which  he  might  have  modi- 
fied or  arranged  any  incongruous  or  discordant 
parts.  But  no  such  alterations  or  modifications 
seem  to  have  occurred  to  him :  and  at  his  death 
he  left  his  original  work  untouched,  without  addi- 
tion or  diminution,  without  alteration  or  com- 
ment. He  had  left  no  additional  paper  on  the  sub- 
ject whatsoever"  (1791  Quarto,  pp.  v-vi). 

In  March,  1791,  with  ''liberal  encouragement 
given  to  the  present  edition  by  the  Author's  Fam- 
ily," the  London  bookseller  J.  Johnson  brought 
out  the  second  edition,  ''Reprinted  from  the  Au- 
thor's Edition  in  1749,"  in  one  volume  large 
quarto,  including  "Notes  and  Additions  to  the 
Second  Part;  Translated  from  the  German  of  the 
Rev.  Herman  Andrew  Pistorius,  Rector  of  Pos- 
eritz  in  the  Island  of  Rugen"  [first  published  in 
Rostock  and  Leipsig,  1772],  the  whole  prefixed  by 
"A  Sketch  of  the  Life  and  Character  of  Dr.  Hart- 
ley" contributed  by  his  son,  and  a  "Head  of  the 
Author"  engraved  by  "Mr.  Blake"  from  a  painting 
by  Shackelton.  In  the  same  year,  1791,  J.  John- 
son published  what  must  be  considered  the  third 
edition,  identical  in  contents  with  the  quarto  but 
printed  in  three  volumes  octavo  with  the  engrav- 
ing of  Hartley  left  out  but  advertised  as  available 
"in  quarto,  price  two  shillings  and  six-pence." 
The  fourth  editiooi  was  reprinted  by  J.  Johnson  in 
1801  in  three  volumes  octavo.  Volume  III,  con- 
taining the  Notes  of  Pistorius  and  the  Sketch  of 
the  Life,  was  reprinted  from  the  second  edition 
and  is  designated  "The  Third  Edition"  on  its 
title-page.  A  fifth  edition  was  printed  in  1810  in 
Bath,  Hartley's  hometown,  by  Richard  Cruttwell. 
This  edition  reverts  to  the  original  two-volume 
format  of  the  1749  Observations  on  Man,  "To 
Which  are  Now  First  Added,  Prayers,  and  Relig- 
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ious  Meditations :  by  David  Hartley,  M.  D."  The 
Notes  of  Pistorius  are  omitted,  but  the  Sketch  of 
the  Life  is  included,  as  well  as  the  ''Shackelwell" 
[sic]  portrait  engraved  by  **J.  Heath."  The  sixth 
edition,  "Corrected  and  Revised,"  was  brought 
out  in  1834  by  T.  Tegg  and  Son,  London.  This 
final  edition  of  the  Observations  simply  returns 
to  the  text  of  the  1749  edition.  For  complete 
textual  propriety,  anyone  who  has  occasion  to  re- 
fer to  Hartley's  Observations  on  Man  should  cite 
the  first  edition,  two  volumes,  1749,  which  is  re- 
produced in  the  present  volume. 

Some  facts  about  the  origin  and  development 
of  the  Observations  can  be  learned  from  Hartley's 
Preface,  dated  December,  1748 :  ''About  eighteen 
years  ago  I  was  informed,  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gay, 
then  living,  asserted  the  possibility  of  deducing 
all  our  intellectual  pleasures  and  pains  from  as- 
sociation. This  put  me  upon  considering  the  pow- 
er of  association.  Mr.  Gay  published  his  senti- 
ments on  this  matter,  about  the  same  time,  in  a 
Dissertation  on  the  fundamental  Principle  of  Vir- 
tue, prefixed  to  Mr.  Archdeacon  Law's  Transla- 
tion of  Archbishop  King's  Origin  of  Evil."  Hart- 
ley goes  on  to  mention  his  own  works  written 
during  the  intervening  years,  "many  disquisitions 
foreign  to  the  doctrine  of  association,  or  at  least 
not  immediately  connected  with  it."  He  had  pub- 
lished a  brief  tract  on  inoculation  in  1733,  and  in 
1738  two  medical  papers  recommending  a  cure 
for  the  stone  discovered  by  one  Mrs.  Stephens  of 
Bath.  So  convinced  was  Hartley  of  the  import- 
ance of  Mrs.  Stephens's  remedy  that  he  published 
a  Latin  version  of  his  paper  under  the  title  De 
Lithotriptica  a  Joanna  Stephens  nuper  invento 
dissertatio  epistolaris,  Leyden,  1741.  To  the  sec- 
ond edition  of  this  work,  printed  in  1746  in  Bath, 
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Hartley  added  a  supplementary  tractate  entitled 

Conjecturae  quaedam  de  sensu  motu  et  idearum 
generatione.  The  Conjecturae  sets  forth  in  prop- 
ositions and  corollaries  those  doctrines  of  vibration 
and  association  which  are  the  twin  bases  of  Hart- 
ley's Observations  on  Man.  As  Martin  Kallich 
points  out  in  his  notes  to  Robert  E.  A.  Palmer's 
translation  of  the  Conjecturae,  "The  similarity 
between  the  Conjectures  and  the  Observations  is 
marked.  Every  proposition  in  the  Latin  text  has 
its  exact  counterpart  in  the  English  where  it  is 
not  only  restated,  but  often  polished  and  enlarged" 
(Augustan  Reprint  Society,  77-78  [Los  Angeles: 
Clark  Memorial  Library,  University  of  California, 
1959],  p.  iv). 

Although  the  Conjecturae  (1746)  antedates 
the  Observations  by  about  three  years,  it  is  the 
latter  work  which  has  earned  David  Hartley  a 
secure  if  modest  place  in  English  philosophy  as 
well  as  a  niche  in  classical  psychology.  The  his- 
torical importance  of  Hartley's  work  must  be 
attributed  largely  to  Part  I,  ''Containing  Obser- 
vations on  the  Frame  of  the  Human  Body  and 
Mind,  and  in  their  Mutual  Connections  and 
Influences."  In  this  unique  treatise  Hartley 
undertook  to  yoke  Newton's  theory  of  vibrations 
and  of  the  aether  to  the  principle  of  the  associa- 
tion of  ideas  as  adumbrated  by  Locke  and  the 
Reverend  John  Gay.  Locke  regarded  the  associ- 
ative propensity  as  a  rather  lamentable  distraction 
of  mind  (Essay  Concerning  Human  Understand- 
ing, 4th  edition  1700,  II,  xxxiii).  It  was  Gay's 
Dissertation  Concerning  the  Fundamental  Princi- 
ple of  Virtue  or  Morality  (1731)  that  stimulated 
Hartley's  thinking  about  association  as  the  basis 
of  morality.  Aided  by  Newton's  discoveries — 
Principia  (1687)  "in  the  last  paragraph,"  "in  the 
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questions  annexed  to  his  Opticks"  (1704),  and  in 
the  Letter  to  Mr.  Robert  Boyle  (1678)— Hartley 
became  the  first  philosopher  to  relate  the  bodily 
frame,  with  all  its  complicated  apparatus  of  sense 
organs  and  nerves,  to  all  the  phenomena  of  sen- 
sation, imagination,  memory,  understanding,  af- 
fection, and  will.  Hartley's  innovation  places  him 
in  the  line  of  British  Empiricists  and  establishes 
him  among  the  first  physio-psychologists  in  mod- 
ern history.  According  to  Professor  Edwin  G. 
Boring,  'The  first  thorough  theory  of  psycho- 
physical (really  psycho-physiological)  parallel- 
ism was  Hartley's  (1749)"  {Sensation  and  Per- 
ception in  the  History  of  Experimental  Psychol- 
ogy [New  York:  Appleton-Century-Crofts,  Inc., 
1942],  p.  85).  See  also  Benjamin  Rand,  ''The 
Early  Development  of  Hartley's  Doctrine  of  As- 
sociation," Psychological  Review,  XXX  (1923), 
306-20. 

Hartley's  doctrine  of  association  is  supported 
by  Nev^on's  mathematical  principle  of  vibratory 
motion  and  his  hypothesis  of  the  "aether"  as  ap- 
plied to  the  structure  of  nerves.  An  external 
object  impresses  a  sensation  upon  the  nerves  of 
the  sense  organ.  The  sensation  causes  a  minute 
vibration,  in  accordance  with  Newton's  principle 
{Optics,  Q.  31)  of  motion  by  attraction  and  re- 
pulsion, "a  mere  mathematical  tendency  to  ap- 
proach and  recede,  be  the  cause  what  it  will,  im- 
pulse, pressure,  or  an  unknown  one,  or  no  physical 
cause  at  all,  but  the  immediate  agency  of  God" 
{Observations,  Proposition  V).  Sensation  causes 
vibration,  setting  in  motion  the  infinitesimal  par- 
ticles making  up  the  solid  substance  of  the  nerves. 
These  particles  move  with  amazing  ease  and 
rapidly  through  the  medium  of  that  subtle  fluid 
called  in  Newtonian  physics  the  "aether."     Thus 
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vibratory  motion  passes  a  sensation  along  the 
nerve  instantly  to  the  medullary  particles  of  the 
nerve-endings  at  appropriate  locations  within  the 
brain.  Having  reached  the  brain,  the  single  sen- 
sation is  realized  in  the  consciousness  and  re- 
mains as  a  ''vestige"  of  itself  for  a  short  time. 
Or,  if  the  vestige  is  reinforced  by  repetition  of  the 
sensation,  it  becomes  a  ''simple  idea"  (cf.  Locke, 
II,  ii)  remaining  permanently  to  help  form  "com- 
plex ideas"  (cf.  Locke,  II,  xii)  by  association 
(Prop.  VIII,  XII).  The  repeated  sensation  pro- 
duces a  miniature  idea  of  itself,  a  "vibratiuncle," 
which  is  intellectual  by  nature  rather  than  sen- 
sible, or  "preternatural"  instead  of  "natural" 
(Prop.  IX).  By  the  process  of  association,  the 
miniature  ideas  of  any  given  "synchronous"  or 
"successive"  sensations,  lodged  contiguous  in  the 
brain  substance,  exhibit  a  peculiar  inherent  pow- 
er to  recall  one  another  when  one  of  them  is  ex- 
cited (Prop.  X,  XI).  And  further,  these  minia- 
tures may  cluster  into  compounds,  and  the  com- 
pounds may  be  further  compounded,  until  that 
"vast  variety  of  complex  ideas,  which  pass  under 
the  name  of  ideas  of  reflection,  and  intellectual 
ideas,"  has  been  built  up  in  the  individual  con- 
sciousness (Prop.  XX,  Cor.  2).  Hartley  concludes 
that  all  our  most  abstract  and  even  spiritual  ideas 
are  reducible  to  "the  simple  ideas  of  sensation" 
and  are  traceable  ultimately  to  gross  sense  ex- 
periences. 

In  the  Conclusion  of  Part  I  Hartley  must  deal 
with  the  problem  of  necessity  in  human  actions, 
a  contingency  which  he  had  to  admit  with  "great- 
est reluctance"  does  follow  from  the  doctrine  of 
association.  He  adheres  faithfully  to  the  mechan- 
ical explanation  of  thought  and  will,  but  he  must 
appeal   to   an    "internal   feeling"    shared    by   all 
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which  convinces  him  that  we  have  a  ''practical" 
free-will  to  do  or  to  resist  in  most  situations  in- 
volving choice.  In  the  Introduction  to  Part  II, 
''Containing  Observations  on  the  Duty  and  Ex- 
pectations of  Mankind,"  Hartley  makes  it  clear 
that  his  guiding  purpose  throughout  the  Observa- 
tions on  Man  has  been  to  strengthen  the  proofs 
of  natural  and  revealed  religion  and  to  reassure 
mankind  of  their  "duty  of  piety,  benevolence,  and 
self-government."  This  moral  purpose  accounts 
for  the  fact  that  Part  II  is  almost  twice  the  length 
of  Part  I.  Hartley  hopes  that  his  analysis  of  the 
human  mind  will  culminate  in  a  "rule  of  life" 
convincingly  based  upon  the  "phaenomena  of 
nature,"  or  such  evidence  as  will  support  the  "dic- 
tates of  natural  religion"  and  "the  precepts  of  the 
scriptures."  Thence  Hartley  launches  into  many 
polemic  chapters  rehearsing  the  well-worn  evi- 
dences of  Christianity.  What  Hartley  seeks  in  this 
treatise  is  a  "summum  bonum"  for  all  men  to 
pursue  unto  complete  happiness.  This  is  where 
the  physiological  account  of  the  thought  processes 
in  Part  I  constitutes  an  original  argument  in 
Hartley's  polemic  system.  Hartley's  master  as- 
sumption appears  to  be  that  if  a  man  understands 
the  process  of  sensation  and  association,  he  will 
see  the  danger  of  sensual  and  imaginary  self- 
indulgence  (Part  II,  Prop.  L,  LV)  and  will  regu- 
late his  intake  of  pleasurable  sensations  and  will 
instead  cultivate  the  higher  emotions  of  benevo- 
lence and  piety.  For  the  tendency  of  man's  na- 
ture is  from  sensation  to  idea,  from  sensible 
pleasure  and  pain  to  intellectual ;  and  the  highest 
pleasures  are  associated  with  ideas,  especially 
religious  ideas  leading  up  to  love  of  God  ("theo- 
pathy"),  and  moral  ideas  leading  to  sympathy 
and  benevolence  toward  one's  fellow  man.    It  must 
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be  confessed,  however,  that  the  doctrine  of  associ- 
ation gets  little  mention  in  the  long-winded  moral 
discourse  of  Part  II.  For  a  discussion  of  Part  II 
in  relation  to  Part  I,  consult  Robert  Marsh,  ''The 
Second  Part  of  Hartley's  System,"  Journal  of  the 
History  of  Ideas,  XX  (1959),  264-73. 

The  first  edition  of  Hartley's  Observations  on 
Man  made  its  way  slowly  into  prominence  during 
the  last  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The 
influence  of  Hartley  upon  the  philosopher-scien- 
tist Joseph  Priestley  (1733-1804)  is  well  attested 
by  the  fact  that  in  1775  Priestley  brought  out  a 
condensed  version  of  the  Observations  entitled 
Hartley's  Theory  of  the  Human  Mind,  on  the 
Principle  of  the  Association  of  Ideas;  with  Essays 
Relating  to  the  Subject  of  It,  printed  by  J,  John- 
son, London,  1775.  Wishing  to  make  Hartley's 
doctrine  of  association  "more  intelligible,"  Priest- 
ley removed  the  ''whole  system  of  moral  and  re- 
ligious knowledge;  which,  however  excellent,  is, 
in  a  great  measure,  foreign  to  it"  (Preface,  a2). 
Furthermore,  Priestley  omitted  "even  what  re- 
lates to  the  doctrine  of  vibratioyis,  and  the  ana- 
tomical disquisitions  which  are  connected  with 
it,"  for  the  elaborate  vibration  theory,  being  ''dif- 
ficult and  intricate,''  has  put  readers  off  from  a 
proper  appreciation  of  Hartley's  doctrine  of  as- 
sociation. 

The  true  heir  of  Hartley's  philosophy  was  the 
Utilitarian  James  Mill  (1773-1836),  who  em- 
ployed the  Observations  on  Man  as  the  basis  of 
his  own  treatise  entitled  the  Analysis  of  the  Phe- 
nomena of  the  Human  Miyid  (1829).  An  exhaus- 
tive point-f or-point  comparison  between  the  works 
of  Mill  and  Hartley  is  available  in  G.  S.  Bower's 
Hartley  and  James  Mill  (London,  1881).  It 
might  be  noteworthy  that  Mill's  son,  John  Stuart 
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Mill    (1806-1873),  has  recorded  how  his   father 
introduced  him  to  Hartley's  work  around  1821 : 
"After  Helvetius,  my  father  made  me  study  what 
he  deemed  the  really  master-production   in   the 
philosophy    of    mind,    Hartley's    Observation    on 
Man"  {Autobiography  of  John  Stuart  Mill,  ed.  J. 
J.    Coss    [Columbia   University   Press,    1924],   p. 
48).    In  1825  John  Mill,  in  a  joint-enterprise  with 
some   companions,   "launched   into  analytic   psy- 
chology, and  having  chosen  Hartley  for  our  text- 
book, we  raised  Priestley's  edition  to  an  extrava- 
gant price  by  searching  through  London  to  fur- 
nish each  of  us  with  a  copy"   (Ibid.,  p.  86).     It 
may  well  be  that  Mill  and  his  friends  were  the  last 
truth-seekers  to  take  Hartley's  Observations  at 
face  value  and  not  as  a  relic  of  intellectual  history. 
Students  of  the  Romantic  Movement  in  Eng- 
lish  literature   are   familiar   with   the   name   of 
David  Hartley  as  an  early  influence  upon  Cole- 
ridge and,  less  directly,  upon  Wordsworth.     Both 
poets  were  drawn  to  Hartley's  system  because  it 
grounded  the  process  of  association  upon  empiri- 
cal fact,  thus  rescuing  their  own  inchoate  ideas 
of   mental    experience    from    what   they   feared 
might  be  mere  enthusiasm  or  "mysticism."     In  a 
letter  of  November  6,  1794,  Coleridge  professes 
to  have  made  "a  diligent,  I  may  say,  an  intense 
study   of  Locke,   Hartley   and   others   who  have 
written  most  wisely  on  the  Nature  of  Man"  (Col- 
lected Letters  of  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge,  ed  E.  L. 
Griggs  [Oxford  University  Press,  1956],  I,  126). 
Coleridge  refers  to  Hartley  twice  in  a  milestone 
poem  called  "Religious   Musings,"   completed  in 
1794  and  published  in  Poems  on  Various  Subjects, 
1796.     In  one  passage  he  traces  the  progress  of 
the  human  spirit  from  dark  passion  up  to  union 
with  God  in  Love : 
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From  Hope  and  firmer  Faith  to  perfect  Love 

Attracted  and  absorbed :    and  centered  there 

God  only  to  behold,  and  know,  and  feel. 

Till  by  exclusive  consciousness  of  God 

All  self -annihilated  it  shall  make^ 

God  its  Identity :    God  all  in  all ! 

We  and  our  Father  one!  (lines  39-44) 

Coleridge's  footnote  to  this  passage  reveals  his 
debt  to  the  Observations  on  Man,  the  third  edition 
of  1791  with  Notes  by  Pistorius :  **See  this  dem- 
onstrated by  Hartley,  vol.  1,  p.  114,  and  vol.  2,  p. 
329.  See  it  likewise  proved,  and  freed  from  the 
charge  of  Mysticism,  by  Pistorius  in  his  Notes 
and  Additions  to  part  second  of  Hartley  on  Man, 
addition  the  18th,  the  653rd  page  of  the  third 
volume  of  Hartley,  Octavo  Edition"  (The  Poems 
of  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge,  ed.  E.  H.  Coleridge 
[Oxford  University  Press,  1954],  p.  110).  The 
stress  on  "demonstrated"  shows  that  Coleridge 
appreciated  the  scientific  evidence  which  Hartley 
displays  in  tracing  mental  processes  from  sensa- 
tion to  association  to  self-annihilation  in  "theo- 
pathy."  Later  in  the  ''Religious  Musings"  Cole- 
ridge places  Hartley  between  Newton  and  Priest- 
ley as  the  ''Coadjutors  of  God"  who  furthered  the 
progress  of  man's  spirit  toward  the  coming  reno- 
vation and  perfection. 

On  December  11,  1794,  Coleridge  described 
himself  to  Robert  Southey  as  more  Hartleyan 
than  Hartley  himself:  "I  am  a  compleat  Neces- 
sitarian— and  understand  the  subject  as  well  al- 
most at  Hartley  himself — but  I  go  farther  than 
Hartley  and  believe  the  corporeality  of  Thought 
— namely,  that  it  is  motion"  (Collected  Letters, 
I,  137).  In  1796  Coleridge  named  his  first  son 
David  Hartley  after  the  wise  philosopher.     But 
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sometime  between  1797  and  1798  Coleridge  be- 
came disenchanted  with  Hartley's  mechanical  psy- 
chology and  passive  necessitarianism.  His  true 
bent  impelled  him  to  reject  the  Newtonian  ma- 
terialism of  Hartley  in  favor  of  creative  mind 
working  upon  an  ideal  reality.  It  is  significant 
that  Coleridge's  second  son,  born  in  1798,  was 
named  Berkeley  after  the  great  idealist. 

In  the  Biographia  Literaria  (1817),  Chapters 
V  and  VI  are  devoted  to  associationism  and  the 
rejection  of  Hartley.  In  Chapter  V,  tracing  back- 
ward from  Hartley's  Observations  on  Man,  Cole- 
ridge takes  brief  note  of  Hartley's  forerunner 
Hobbes;  lingers  over  the  greater  contribution  of 
Descartes;  passes  on  back  to  ''Melanchthon,  Am- 
merbach,  and  Ludovicus  Vives,"  with  particular 
attention  to  the  last;  and  then,  for  the  moment 
passing  over  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  he  reaches  "as 
to  the  first,  so  to  the  fullest  and  most  perfect 
enunciation  of  the  associative  principle,  viz.  to 
the  writings  of  Aristotle;  and  of  these  in  particu- 
lar to  the  books  "De  Anima,"  "De  Memoria,"  and 
that  which  is  entitled  in  the  old  translations  *Tar- 
va  Naturalis"  (ed.  J.  Shawcross  [Oxford,  Clar- 
endon Press,  1907],  I,  71).  Coleridge  arrays  his 
logical  objections  against  Hartley's  system,  par- 
ticularly against  the  untenable  physiology  of  the 
"hypothetical  vibrations  in  his  hypothetical  oscil- 
lating ether  of  the  nerves"  which  could  be  con- 
futed "a  hundred  possible  ways"  (Ibid.).  Despite 
these  vehement  attacks  upon  Hartley's  vibrations, 
Coleridge  does  not  sneer  at  his  former  teacher. 
He  defends  the  integrity  of  Hartley's  work  and 
deplores  Priestley's  suppression  of  the  vibration 
theory  of  Part  I,  and  he  concludes  that  Part  II  of 
the  Observations  on  Man  attests  to  the  rightness 
of  Hartley's  heart  despite  the  errors  of  his  under- 
standing. 
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The  extent  of  Hartleyan  influence  upon 
Wordsworth  is  difficult  to  determine,  but  the 
common  belief  among  scholars  is  that  the  poems 
of  Wordsworth's  best  period,  1797-1807,  are  per- 
meated with  Hartley's  doctrine  of  association. 
Unfortunately,  there  is  no  direct  evidence  that 
Wordsworth  read  much  in  the  Observations  on 
Man.  It  is  likely  that  Coleridge  passed  on  to  his 
friend  the  essential  facts  about  Hartley's  psychol- 
ogy during  their  talks  in  1795.  According  to 
Lawrence  Hanson,  "The  Coleridgean  Hartley  sub- 
stantiated in  Wordsworth's  mind  during  the  poet's 
time  at  Racedown  what  Dorothy's  example  and 
his  own  observation  had  led  him  to  suspect  but  of 
which,  otherwise,  he  would  have  lacked  proof" 
{The  Life  of  S.  T.  Coleridge:  The  Earhj  Years 
[New  York:  Russell  &  Russell,  1962],  p.  187). 
But  as  Hanson  also  points  out,  Coleridge  later 
brought  a  "new  leaven  of  thought"  in  the  form 
of  Berkeleyan  idealism  to  help  Wordsworth  rise 
from  sensationalism  toward  transcendentalism 
(Ibid.,  p.  188).  The  strongest  case  for  the  pre- 
vailing Hartleyan  element  in  Wordsworth  has 
been  made  by  Arthur  Beatty,  in  William  Words- 
ivorth,  His  Doctrine  and  Art  in  Their  Historical 
Relation  (Madison:  University  of  Wisconsin 
Press,  1922,  1927,  1960).  The  chapter  on  "Words- 
worth, Hartley,  and  English  Philosophy"  fixes 
Wordsworth  directly  in  the  associationist  line, 
with  Hartley  as  his  master-source.  Beatty's 
theory,  and  the  replies  of  his  numerous  challeng- 
ers who  plead  the  case  of  Spinoza,  Rousseau,  Pla- 
to, Godwin,  Kant,  Vaughan,  and  other  influences, 
is  conveniently  summarized  in  James  V.  Logan's 
Wordsworthian  Criticism:  A  Guide  and  Bibli- 
ography (Columbus:  Ohio  State  University 
Press,  1961),  pp.  111-27. 
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There  is  evidence  enough  in  the  1800  Preface 
to  Lyrical  Ballads,  in  "Tintern  Abbey,"  and  in 
The   Prelude   to   suggest   that   Wordsworth   had 
borrowed  or  absorbed  the  essentials  of  Hartley's 
associationism  to  explain  some  of  '*the  primary 
laws  of  our  nature:     chiefly,  as  far  as  regards 
the  manner  in  which  we  associate  ideas  in  a  state 
of  excitement."    His  remarks  on  "the  grand  ele- 
mentary   principle    of    pleasure"    also    suggests 
Hartley's  foundation  of  all  benevolence  and  theo- 
pathy  upon  pleasurable  associations;  the  princi- 
ple of  "emotion  recollected  in  tranquillity"  ap- 
pears to  accord  with  Hartley's  theory  of  the  "in- 
tellectual    ideas."       In     "Tintern     Abbey"     the 
"affections"  and  the  "language  of  the  sense"  may 
epitomize  Hartley's  system,  and  the  deep  intro- 
spection on  childhood  and  youth  in  The  Prelude 
and  The  Excursion  could  be  regarded  as  an  ex- 
periment in  Hartleyan  psychology.     Tantalizing 
as  these  indications  are,  there  is  no  way  to  ascer- 
tain how  much  Wordsworth  owed  to  Hartley,  and 
how  much  to  other  sources  and   (more  likely)  to 
his  own  coincidental  reasonings  upon  experience. 
Perhaps  if  the  complete  text  of  the  Observations 
on  Man  is  made  more  accessible  to  scholarship, 
some  more  precise  evidence  of  Wordsworth's  in- 
debtedness will  be  found.    In  fact,  it  is  hoped  that 
the  present  facsimile  of  the  editio  princeps  will 
enable  more  students  of  philosophy,  psychology, 
and  literature  to  examine  the  work  and  to  verify 
the  extent  and  limits  of  Hartley's  contribution  to 
thought. 

Theodore  L.  huguelet 

Westey^n  Carolina  College 
Cullowhee,  North  Carolina 
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£^3^^  ^'^^  ^''^'  #^^^  ^0  the  Public 
V>A<[Bh  con/ifts  of  Papers  written  at  different 
I  — ^  I  Times,  but  taking  tJjeir  Rife  from  the 
C^.^^,^  following  Occafion. 

yibout  Eighteen  Tears  ago  I  was  injormed^ 
that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gay,  then  living,  afferted  the 
Foffibility  of  deducing  all  our  intellediual  Plea^ 
fiires  and  Pain',  from  Jffociation.  T'his  put  me 
upon  confidering  the  Power  ofAffociation.  Mr. 
Gay  publified  his  Sentiments  on  this  Matter, 
about  the  fame  "Time,  in  a  Differtation  on  the 
fundamental  Principle  of  Virtue,  prefxed  to  Mr. 
Archdeacon  Law'i  I'ranflation  of  ArchbiJl:op 
King  J  Origin  of  Evil, 

From  inquiring  into  the  Power  oj  Affociation 
I  was  led  to  examine  both  its  Confcquences^  in  re* 
fpeB  of  Morality  and  Religion,  and  its  flyjical 
Caufe,  By  degrees  many  Difquiftions  foreign 
to  theDo^rine  of  Affociation,  or  at  leafl  not  im^ 
mediately  cojmeBed  with  it,  intermixed  them-- 
felves.     I  have  here  put  together  all  my  feparate 
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Papers  on  thcfe  Subjcfh,  digcjling  them  in  fiich 
Order  as  they  feemcd  naturally  tQ  fuggejl  ;  and 
adding  fuch  Thi7igs  as  ivere  necejfary  to  ?nake  the 
Whole  appear  ?nore  complete  and  fyjlcmaticaL 

I  think ^  honsjever^  that  I  cannot  be  called  a 
Syjlem-niaker.fince  I  did  not  Jirjl  form  a  Syjlem^ 
and  thenfuit  the  Fa^s  to  it^  hit  ivas  carried  on 
by  a  Train  cf  Thoughts  from  one  thing  to  an^ 
ether ^  jrequcntly  ivithout  any  exprefs  JDefign^  or 
eveji  any  previous  Sufplcion  of  the  Confequenccs 
that  might  arife,  yind  this  was  i?ioJi  remark- 
ably the  Cafe,  in  rfpecl  of  the  DoSlri?2e'of^Q- 
celfity  ;  J  or  I  was  not  at  all  aware,  that  it  fol- 
lowed from  that  of  ylfjo  elation,  for  fever  at  Tears 
after  I  had  begun  fny  Inquiries  ;  nor  did  I  admit 
it  at  lafl  without  the  greateft  Reluctance, 

There  are  Two  things  in  thefe  Papers,  which 
require  a  particular  yjpology,  Firjl,  The  im- 
p'erfeSl  State  in  which  they  are  prefented  to  the 
Pleader.  Secondly,  The  great  Freedom  which  1 
Uvc  I  fed  tn  rcfpct't  of  all  Orders  of  Men  in  the 
Conclifion  of  the  Second  Part, 

As  to  theFirf ;  If  the  Reader  will  b  e fo favour ' 
able  to  me  as  to  expe^i  nothing  more  than  Flints 
and  Conjediures  in  difficult  and  obfcure  Matters, 
and  a  port  Detail  of  the  prijicipal  Reafom  and 
Evidences  in  thofe  that  are  clear,  I  hope  he  will 
not  be  much  dijappointed.  However,  be  this  as 
it  will,  I  have  in  c?ie  Part  or  other  of  thefe  Pa- 
pers alleged  all  that  I  know  material,  in  Support 
of  my  Syfem  \  and  there] ore  am  now  defrous  to 
recommend  it  to  the  Confideration  of  others, 

I  have  tried  to  reconcile  fuch  Incojifijlencies, 
real  or  apparent,    and  to   cut   ojf  fuch  Repe- 
titions 
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titiojis  and  Redundancies^  as  have  arifen  from 
my  writing  the  fcparate  Farts  of  this  Work  at 
different  Times,  and   in   different  Situations  of 
Mind.     But  I  have  fill  need  of  great  Indulgence 
from  the  Reader  on  thefe  and  other  Accounts, 

As  to  the  Second  Thing ;  /  can  truly  fay  ^  that 
my  free  and  unreferved  manner  of  fpeaking  has 
flowed  from  the  Si?icerity  and  Earnefnefs  of  7?iy 
Heart,  But  I  will  not  undertake  to  jufiify  all 
that  I  have  faid.  Some  Things  may  be  too  hafly 
and  cenforious  ;  d?r,  however^  be  unbecoming  my 
Place  and  Station.  I  heartily  wifJ:)^  that  I  could 
have  ohferved  the  true  Medium.  For^  Want  of 
Candour  is  not  lefs  an  Offence  againjl  the  Gofpel 
ofChrifi^  than  falfe  Shame ^a7id  want  of  Courage 
in  his  Caufe. 

Some  Ferfons  may  perhaps  think^  that  I  ought 
not  to  have  delivered  my  Opi?2ions  fo  freely  and 
openly.,  coiicerning  the  Neceffify  of  human  A6liG?is, 
and  the  ultimate  Happinefs  of  all  Mankind  j  but 
have  left  the  Reader  to  deduce  thefe  Confequenccs^ 
or  ?2ot,  as  Jhould  appear  mcfl  r^eafonable  to  hl?n. 
But  this  would^  in  my  Opinion^  have  been  a  dif- 
ingenuous  Procedure.     Befides^  thefe  Tenets  ap- 
pear to  me  7iot  only  innocent^  but  even  highly  con* 
ducive   to  the  Promotion  of  Piety  and  Virtue 
amongfl  Maiikijid.     However^  that  7io  one  7nay 
7nifapprebend  7ne  to  his  own  Hurt^  I  will  here 
772ake  Two  Re7narks  by  way  of  Anticipation. 

Fir  ft  ^  then^  I  710  where  dc7iy  praBical  FreC" 
will,  or  that  vohmtary  Power  over  our  Affe5lions 
and  Anions,  by  which  we  deliberate,  fufpend^ 
a7id  choofe,  a72d  which  77iakes  an  eff'ential  Part 
of  our  ideas  of  Virtue  and  Vice^  Reward  and 
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Funifi:mcnt ;  but,  on  the  contrary ^  ejlablijij  it 
(if  fo  plain  a  Thing  will  admit  of  being  farther 
ejiablijbcd)  by  fccunng  in  ivhat  manner  it  re^ 
Jultsfrom  the  Frame  of  our  bJatures, 

Secondly^  Ida  vwfl  Jirrjily  believe ,  upon  the  Aii^ 
ihority  oj  the  Scriptures,  that  the  future  PuntJJj^ 
mcnt  of  the  JVicked  will  be  exceedifjgly  great  both 
in  Degree  and  Duration,  i.  e.  infinite  and  eter^ 
nal,  in  that  real  pr apical  Senfc  to  which  alone  our 
Conceptions  extend.  And  were  I  able  to  urge^ 
any  thing  upon  a  profane  carelef^  World.,  which 
mi^ht  convince  thctn  of  the  infinite  Hazard  to 
which  they  expofc  thcmfelvcs,  I  would  not  fail  to 
do  it^  as  the  Reader  may  judge  even  from  thofc 
Fajfages  for  which  I  have  above  apologized. 
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are  agreeable  to  the  Bo^rine  ofVihrationSy  i  ^57— 159, 
M  Inquiry  how  far  the  Phenomena  of  Hunger  are 
agreeable  to  the  BoBrine  of  Vibrations,  159—161. 
An  Inquiry  how  far  the  Phenomena  ofThir/t  are  agree^ 
able  to  the  DoHrine  of  Vibrations^  161.  Jn  Inquiry 
hpw  far  the  Changes,  generally  made  in  the  Tafie,  in 
faffing  from  Infancy  to  old  /Ige,  are  agreeable  to  the 
DoHrincs  of  Vibrations  and  Jffociaiicn,  162—164. 
An  Inquiry  how  far  the  Lohgings  of  pregnant  IVcwen 
are  agreeable  to  the  Do^rines  of  Vibrations  and  AJfcci- 
ation,  1 64 — 166.  Oftl;e  Manner  and  Degree  in  which 
the  Plcafurcs  and  Pains  ofXafle  ccntrilute,  according 
to  the  Bo^rine  of  Affociation,  to  the  Format  ion  of  cur 
intelle^ual  Pleafures  and  Pains,  166,  167.  Of  the 
Ideas  generated  by  the  fevcral  Tajles,  167,168.  Of 
the  automatic  Motions  which  arife  from  the  Imprefp.cns 
made  on  the  Organ  of  Tafte,  1 69-- 1 7  6.  Of  the  Man- 
Tier  and  Begree  in  which  thefe  automatic  Motions  are 
influenced  by  voluntary  and  fcmiv chin tary  Powers^  176 
—179- 

SECT.    HI. 

Of  the  Scnfc  of  Smell. 

Of  the  Extent  and  Powers  of  the  Organ  of  SmelU 
I  So,  181.  An  Inquiry  how  far  the  general  Ph^no^ 
mena  of  Smell  are  agreeable  to  the  Bohrinc  of  Vibra- 
{!^.^»  '^1—184.  An  Inquiry  how  far  the  fpecific 
■uqf^rences  of  Odours  are  agreeable  to  the  Bo^riues  of 
t'tOrattons,  184.  Of  the  Manner  and  Begree  in  which 
fjcafant  and  tinpkafant  Odours  contribute,  accordi?:g  to 
.irJ^?'''  "^f  ^Jl^^'^^iion,  to  the  Formation  of  our  in. 
tellenualPleafures  and  Pains,  1 85,  1 86.  Of  the  Ideas 
generated  by  the  fcveral  Odours,  1S6,  1S7.  Of  the 
automatic  Motions  which  arife  from  the  Imprefp.ns 
''^^^^  on  the  Organ  of  Smell.  187—19^.  Ofthellan^ 
ner  and  Begree  in  which  thefe  automatic  Motions  are 
^^icnced  by  voluntary  and  fcmiv  dun  tary  Pozvcrf^  190. 
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SECT.     IV. 

Of  the  Senfe  of  Sight. 

Of  the  irr.mfdiate  Orgnn  of  Sight y  and  its  FowerT^ 
191^  192.  An  Inquiry  how  far  the  Pbanomsna  of 
Colours  ere  agreeable  to  the  Dotlrme  of  Vibrations^  192 
— 197-.  An  Inquiry  hew  far  Flajhes  of  Light  from 
Strokes  in  the  Eye^  dark  SpotJy  and  Giddinef%  are 
cgreeahle  to  the  Doclrine  of  Vibrations^  19S — 200. 
yhi  Inaulry  hov:  far  the  Judgments  made  by  Sights  con- 
cerning Magnitude^  Dijlance^  MJion^  Figure^  and  Po- 
fit  ion,  are  agreeable  to  the  Do^rinc  of  Ajociationy  200 
— 204.  An  Inquiry  how  far  the  PhiUnomena  ^f  Jingle 
end  double  V:fiQn  arc  agreeable  to  the  Dc^rine  of  Ajfo- 
ciafion,  204 — 207.  Of  the  Alanner  and  Degree  in 
'a^hich  agreeable  and  difagrcecble  Impreffions  made  on 
the  Eye  contribute^  according  to  the  Dc5lrin£  of  Afjh' 
eiction^  to  the  Formation  of  our  intellc^ual  Plcafures 
and  PainSy  207 — 209.  Of  the  Ideas  generated  iy  ^7- 
Jlble  FnirfffionSy  209 — 215.  Of  the  autcmatic  Mo- 
ficns  ivhich  are  excited  by  ImpreJpons  madf  on  the  Eye^ 
215 — 220.  Of  the  Manner  and  Degree  in  which 
thefe  automatic  Motions  are  influenced  by  VQhwtcry  and 
far.i'-joluntary  PozvcrSy  220 — 222. 

SECT.     V. 

Of  the  Scnfe  of  Hearing. 

Of  the  immediate  Organ  of  Hearings  and  the  general 
Vfes  of  the  fez-eral  Parts  of  the  external  and  internal 
Far,  223 — 225.  An  Liquiry  hoiv  far  the  Phenomena 
cf  r.:uf:cal  and  other  inarticulate  Sounds  are  agreeable 
:o  tpc  DoSInne  of  Vibrations,  225 — 227.  An  Inquiry 
hc^Mfar  the  Judgment s,  zvbich  we  make  concern itig  the 
D:f;r,'>:ce  and  Pcf.tion  cf  the  founding  Body^  are  agree- 
chle  to  the  Dz^lrine  of  Affociation,    227,  228.     An 
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Inquiry  how  far  the  Power  of  difinguifnivg  articulate 
Sounds  depends  upon  yljfocintion^  22S — 2  -2 1 .  The  Dec* 
trine  of  Sounds  illujlrates  and  favours  that  cf  the  P'i^ 
hrations  of  the  fm all  medullary  Pr.r tides ^  231  -^^^3. 
Of  the  Manner  and  Degree  in  which  agreeable  and  dif- 
agreeable  Sounds  contribute^  according  to  the  Doilrine 
cf  Affociation^  to  the  Formation  of  our  intellectual  Plea* 
fures  andPains^  233,  234.  Of  the  Ideas gcnerntcd  by 
audible  ImpreffionSy  2  34 — 23  7 .  Of  the  ciutanr.tic  Mo- 
tions excited  by  Impreffions  made  on  the  Ear^  237,  238. 
Of  the  Manner  and  Degree  in  which  thcfe  autcrnr.tic 
Motions  a^  influenced  by  voluntary  and  fcn:ivoluntary 
FowerSy  23  S. 

SECT.     VI. 

Of  the  Defires  of  die  Sexes  towards  each  other. 

An  Inquiry  how  far  the  Defires  of  the  Sexes  towards 
each  other  are  of  a  factitious  Nature^  aid  agreeable  to 
the  Theory  of  thefe  Papers^  239 — 242. 

SECT.     VII. 

Of  other  Motions,  automatic  and  voluntary,  not 
confidcrcd  in  the  foregoing  Sedtions  of  this 
Chapter. 

An  Inquiry  how  far  the  Motions  of  the  Hearty  erdi- 
nary  and  extraordinary^  are  agreeable  to  the  foregoing 
Theory^  243 — 24S.  An  Inquiry  how  far  the  Action  cf 
Jiefpirationy  with  thofe  of  Sighing^  Coughing^  &:c.  are 
agreeable  to  the  foregoing  Theory ^  2  j^.^ — 254.  An  In- 
miry  how  far  convulfive  Motions  are  agreeable  to  the 
forcgoiiig  Theory^  254,  255.  An  Inquiry  how  far  the 
Actions  of  IFalkitJg^  Handlings  and  Speaking,  are  agree* 
able  So  the  foregoing  Theory  y  256 — 263. 
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SECT.    VIII. 

Of  the  Relation  which  the  foregoing  Theory 
bears  to  the  Art  of  Phyfic. 

7be  Art  of  Phyfic  affords  many  proper  ^efls  of  the 
Doctrines  of  Vibrations  and  JJfociation  -,  and  may  re- 
ceive conftderable  Improvement  from  them^  if  they  be 
triie^  264 — 267. 

CHAR     IIL 

Containing  a  particular  Application  of 
the  foregoing  Theory  to  the  Pha:no- 
mena  of  Ideas,  or  of  Underftanding, 
Affeclion,  Memory^  and  Imagina- 
tion. 

SECT.     I. 

Of  Words,  and  the  Ideas  aflbciated  wiih  them. 

Words  and  Phrafes  muft  excite  Ideas  in  us  hy  Affo* 
ciation  ;  and  they  excite  Ideas  in  us  by  no  other 
Means,  26S — 270.  Of  the  Manner  in  which  Ideas 
are  affociaied  with  Words,  270 — 277.  Confequences  of 
this  Ajfociation  of  Ideas  with  Words,  2  7  7 — 2  89.  Of 
■the  Nature  of  Characters  intended  to  reprefent  QbjeEfs 
and  Ideas  immediately,  and  without  the  Intervention  of 
V/ords,  289, 290.  Of  the  life  of  the  foregoing  theory 
for  explaining  the  Nature  of  figurative  Words  and 
Phrafes,  and  of  Analogy,  291 — 297.  Of  the  Ufe  of 
the  foregoing  Theory  for  explaining  the  Languages  and 
Method  of  Writing  of  the  firfl  Ages  of  the  World,  2  ^y 
— 3  ^5'  Of  the  general  Nature  of  a  philofophical  Lan- 
guage i  with  foort  Hints  concerning  the  Methods  in 
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which  one  might  be  conftru5lcd^  3^5-^2^^-  An  II- 
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MAN,     ^c. 

In    TWO     PARTS. 


PART     I. 

Containing  Obfetyjations  on  the  Frame 
of  the  Human  Body  and  Mind^  and 
on  their  mutual  Connexions  and  In- 
Jiuences. 

INTRODUCTION. 

t^C"':^.AN  confifts  of  Two  Parts,  Body  and 

p?il:"^^  The  Firfl  !S  fbbjcded  to  our  Scnfcs  nnd 
gr^'-\v-^'^  Inquiries,  in  ^vn  6mc  manner  as  the  ether 
P;irts  of  tiic  external  material  Vv'crlci. 
The  \J^^  is  that  Subfbnce,  Agent,  Pmicipic,  Ci?r. 
to  which  wc  refer  the  Scrtfations,  Idcis,  Plcal'jrcs> 
VzS^"^^  and  voluntary  Morions. 
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Strjat'ions  are  thofe  internal  Feelings  of  the  Mind, 
whicli  arife  from  the  ImprefTions  made  by  external 
Objefts  upon  the  feveral  Parts  of  our  Bodies. 

All  our  other  internal  Feelings  may  be  called  Ideas. 
Some  of  thefe  appear  to  fpring  up  in  the  Mind  of 
themfelves,  fome  are  fuggefted  by  Words,  others 
arife  in  other  ways.  Many  \yriters  comprehend  Sen- 
fations  under  Ideas  \  but  I  eveiy-where  ufe  thefe 
Words  in  the  Senfes  here  afcribed  to  them. 

The  Ideas  which  refemble  Senfations,  are  called 
Ideas  of  Senfation :  All  the  reit  may  therefore  be 
called  Intellcclual  Ideas. 

It  will  appear  in  the  Courfe  of  thefe  Obfervatlons, 
that  the  Ideas  of  Senfation  arc  the  Elements  of  which 
all  the  reft  are  compounded.  Hence  Ideas  of  Senfa- 
tion may  be  ttvmtd  Jimple,  inUlle5fual  ones  complex. 

The  Pleafures  and  Pains  are  comprehended  under 
the  Senfations  and  Ideas,  as  thefe  are  explained  above. 
For  all  our  Pleafures  and  Pains  are  internal  Feelings^ 
and,  converfely,  all  our  internal  Feelings  feem  to  be 
attended  with  fome  degree  either  of  Pleafure  or  Pain, 
However,  I  fliall,  for  the  moft  part,  give  the  Names 
of  Pleafure  and  Pain  only  to  fuch  Degrees  as  are 
confiderable  •,  referring  ail  low,  evanefccnc  ones  to 
the  Head  of  mere  Senfations  and  Ideas, 

The  Pleafures  and  Pains  may  be  ranged  under 
Sqven  gcnernl  ClafTes  •,  viz, 

1.  Senfation*, 

2.  Imagination; 

3.  Ambition  ; 

4.  Self-Interell: ; 

5.  Sympathy, 

6 .  Theopathy  •,  and, 

7.  The  Moral  Senfe ;  according  as  they  arife 
from, 

I,  The  ImprefHons  made  on  the  external  Senfes  j 

2  Nctural  or  ardficial  Beauty  or  Deformity  j 

3  The  Opinions  of  others  conceoiing  us.  9 
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4.  Our  PoflefTion  or  Want  of  the  Means  of  Hap- 
plnefs,  and  Security  from,  or  Subje6tion  to,  the  Ha- 
zards of  Mifery ; 

e;.  The  Pleafures  and  Pains  of  our  Fellow-Crea- 
tures ; 

6,  The  AfTe(ftions  excited  in  us  by  the  Contem- 
plation of  the  Deity  ;  or, 

7.  Moral  Beauty  and  Deformity. 

The  Flunian  Mind  may  alfo  be  confidered  as  in- 
dued with  the  Faculties  of  Me/nory^  Imagination  or 
Fcinq^  Underftandin^^  Affe6iion^  and  IVilL 

Memory  is  that  Faculty,  by  which  Traces  of  Senfa- 
tions  and  Ideas  recur,  or  are  recalled,  in  the  fame 
Order  and  Proportion,  accurately  or  nearly,  as  they 
were  once  adlually  prefented. 

When  Ideas,  and  Trains  of  Ideas,  occur,  or  are 
called  up,  in  a  vivid  manner,  and  without  regard  to 
the  Order  of  former  adual  ImprefTions  and  Percep- 
tions, this  is  faid  to  be  done  by  the  Power  of  Imagi- 
nation ov  Fancy, 

The  Underjlanding  is  that  Faculty,  by  which  we 
contemplate  mere  Senfations  and  Ideas,  purfue 
Truth,  and  allcnt  to,  or  diflent  from,  Propofitions. 
The  AffeSfions  have  the  Pleafures  and  Pains  for 
their  Objeds  •,  as  the  Underjlanding  has  the  mere 
Scnfiitions  and  Ideas.  By  the  Affedtions  we  are  ex- 
cited to  purfue  Happinefsj  and  all  its  Means,  fly 
from  Mifery,  and  all  its  apparent  Caufes. 

^  The  //'';■//  is  that  State  of  Mind,  which  is  imme- 
diately previous  to,  and  caufes,  thofe  exprefs  Adls  of 
Memory,  Fancy,  and  bodily  Motion,  which  arc 
termed  voluntary. 

The  Motions  of  the  Body  are  of  two  kinds,  automa* 
tic  and  voluntary.  The  automatic  Morions  are  thofe 
which  arife  from  the  Mechanifm  ot  the  Body  in  an  evi- 
dent manner.  They  are  called  automatic^  from  their 
Rcfcmblance  to  the  Motions  of  Automata^  or  Ma- 
chines, whofe  Principle  of  Motion  is  within  themfeives. 
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Of  this  kind  are  the  Motion  of  the  Heart,  and  peri- 
(lal tic  Motion  of  the  Bowels.  The  voluntary  Motion  f 
are  thofe  v/hich  arife  from  Ideas  and  Affe6lions,  and 
vrhich  therefore  are  referred  to  the  Mind  ;  the  imme- 
diately preceding  State  of  the  Mind,  or  of  the  Ideal 
and  Affedlions,  being  termed  fVilJ^  as  noted  in  the 
lafl:  Article.  Such  are  the  Aclions  of  Walking, 
Handling,  Speaking,  ij^c.  when  attended  to,  and 
performed  with  an  exprefs  Defign. 

This  may  ferve  as  a  fhort  Account  of  the  chief 
Subjeds  confidered  in  the  Firft  Part  of  thefe  Obfer- 
'vctions.  Thefe  Subjedh  are  fo  much  involved  in 
each  other,  that  it  is  difficult,  or  even  impolTibie,  to 
begin  any-where  upon  clear  Ground,  or  fo  as  to  pro^ 
ceed  intirely  from  the  Lata  to  the  ^afita^  from 
Things  known  to  fuch  as  are  unknown.  I  will  en- 
deavour it  as  much  as  I  can^  and  for  that  Purpofe 
ihall  obferve  t\\^  following  Order. 

Firfly  I  fhall  lay  down  the  general  Laws,-  accord- 
ing to  which  the  Senfations  and  Motions  are  per- 
formed^ and  our  Ideas  generated. 

Secondly^  I  Ihall  confidcr  each  of  the  Senfations 
and  Motions  in  particular,  and  inquire  how  far  the 
PhrEnomena  of  each  illuftrate,  and  are  illuftrated  by, 
the  foregoing  general  Laws. 

Thirdly^  I  ihall  proceed  in  like  manner  to  the  par- 
ticular Phenomena  of  Ideas,  or  of  Underftanding, 
AiTedion,  Memory,  and  Imagination ;  applying  to 
them  what  has  been  before  delivered. 

Lajily^  I  fhall  endeavour  to  give  a  particular  Hi- 
flory  and  Analyfis  of  the  Six  Clafles  of  intelledlual 
Pleafures  and  Pains-,  viz,  thofe  of  Imagination, 
Ambition,  Self-Intercil,  Sympathy,  Thcopauhy,  and 
the  Moral  Scnfe.  ^    ^  ^     ' 
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CHAP.     I. 

Of  the  General  Laws  according  to  which 
the  Serif ations  and  Motions  are  per» 
formed^  arid  our  Ideas  generated. 


^^^  'y  ■:^  1  chief  Defign  in  the  following  Chapter, 
^h-rrvi^r)  is^  briefly,  to  explain,  eftablifh,  and  ap- 
ij;t^"H  ,J;^''";  ply  the  Do<flrines  of  Vibrations  and  y(lJh' 
^-lijiwIlJ  f^i^i^on.  The  Firfl  of  thefe  Dodrines  is 
taken  from  the  Hints  concerning  the  Per- 
formance of  Senfation  and  Motion,  which  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton  has  given  at  the  End  of  his  Principidy  and 
in  the  ^ejlions  annexed  to  his  Optics ;  the  Laft, 
from  what  Mr.  Locke^  and  other  ingenious  PerTons 
fince  his  Time,  have  delivered  concerning  the  Influ- 
ence of  yljfociation  over  our  Opinions  and  Affedions, 
and  its  Ule  in  explaining  thofe  Things  in  an  accurate 
and  precife  Way,  which  are  commonly  referred  to 
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the  Power  of  Habit  and  Cuflom,  in  a  general  and 

indeterminate  one. 

The  Do6crine  of  Vibratiorj  may  appear  at  firft 
Sight  to  have  no  ConneA'icn  with  that  o^  JJfociatmt ; 
however,  if  thcfe  Dodlrines  be  found  in  fa6t  to  con- 
tain the  Laws  of  the  Bodily  and  Mental  Powers  re- 
fpccflively,  they  mu(t  be  related  to  each  other,  fincc 
the  Body  and  Mind  r.re.  One  may  cxpe^l,  that  Ft- 
hratioTts  faould  xnkv  jljfoctatioti  as  their  Effedl,  and 
/[Jfociaticn  point  to  Vibratmis  as  its  Caufe.  I  will 
endeavour,  in  the  prefent  Chapter,  to  trace  out  this 
mutual  Relation. 

The  proper  Method  of  Philofophizing  fecms  to 
be,  to  difcovcr  and  eftablifh  the  general  Laws  ot 
A6tion,  afreet ing  the  Subjefl  under  Confideraticn, 
from  certain  fcle(f(:,  well-defined,  and  well-atteflcd 
Pha^nomena,  and  then  to  explain  and  prcdidl  the 
other  Phjcnomena  by  thefe  Laws.  This  is  the  Me- 
thod of  Analyfis  and  Synthefis  recommended  and  fol- 
lowed by  Sir  Ifaac  Nr<vton, 

I  fhall  not  be  able  to  execute,  with  any  Accuracy, 
what  the  Reader  might  cxpecft  of  this  kind,  in  rc- 
fpc<fl  of  the  Dodrines  of  Vibrations  and  AJfociatiorty 
and  their  general  Laws,  on  account  of  the  great  In- 
tricacy, Lxtenfivenefs,  and  Novelty  of  the  Subjed. 
However,  I  will  attempt  a  Sketch  in  the  bed  man- 
jQcr  I  can,  for  the  Service  of  funjrc  Inquirers. 
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SECT.     I. 

Of  the  Do£lrine  of  Vibrations,  and  its 
Ufe  for  explainwg  the  Scnfationu 

PROP.     I. 

The  'white  medullary  Subjlance  of  the  Brain, 
fpinal  Marrow^  and  the  Nerves  proceeding 
from  theniy  is  the  immediate  hijlrument  of 
Senfation  and  Motion. 

UNDER  the  Word  Brain^  in  thefc  Ohferva- 
tions^  I  comprehend  all  that  lies  within  the 
Cavity  of  the  Skull,  /.  e,  the  Cerebrum^  or  Brain 
properly  fo  called,  the  Cerehellumy  and  the  Medulk 
chlojjgata. 

This  Propofition  feems  to  be  fufficiently  proved  in 
the  Writings  of  Phyficians  and  Anatomifts ;  from  the 
Stru(5lure  and  Fun(5lions  of  the  feveral  Organs  of  the 
Human  Body,  from  Experiments  on  living  Ani- 
mals •,  from  the  Symptoms  of  Difeafes,  and  from 
Dilfedions  of  morbid  Bodies.  Senfibility,  and  the 
Power  of  Motion,  fecm  to  be  conveyed  to  all  the 
Parts,  in  their  natural  State,  from  the  Brain  and 
fpinal  Marrow,  along  the  Nerves.  Thefe  arife  from 
the  medullary,  not  the  cortical  Part,  every-where, 
and  are  themfelves  of  a  white  medullary  Subflance. 
When  the  Nenres  of  any  Part  are  cut,  tied,  or 
compreflcd  in  any  confiderable  Degree,  the  Fundi- 
ons  of  that  Part  are  either  intirely  deftroyed,  or 
much  impaired.  When  the  fpinal  Marrow  is  com- 
prefled  by  a  Diilocation  of  the  Vertebra  of  the  BacJc, 
all  the  Parts,  whofc  Nerves  arife  below  the  Place  of 
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Dinocation,  become  paralytic.  When  any  confider- 
able  Injury  is  done  to  the  medullary  Subftance  of 
the  Brain,  Senfation,  voluntary  Motion,  Memory^ 
and  Intelled,  are  either  intirely  loft,  or  much  im- 
paired ;  and  if  the  Injury  be  very  great,  this  extends 
immediately  to  the  vital  Motions  alfo,  viz,  to  thofe 
of  the  Heart,  and  Organs  of  Refpiration,  fo  as  to  oc* 
cafion  Death.  But  this  does  not  hold  equally  in  re- 
fpedh  of  the  cortical  Subftance  of  the  Brain  •,  perhaps 
not  at  all,  unlefs  as  far  as  Injuries  done  to  it  extend 
themfelvcs  to  the  medullary  Subftance.  In  DifTe- 
6lions  after  Apoplexies,  Palfies,  Epilepfies,  and  other 
Diftempers  affeding  the  Senfations  and  Motions,  it 
IS  ufual  to  find  fome  great  Difordcr  in  the  Brain, 
from  preternatural  Tumors,  from  Blood,  Matter,  or 
Serum,  lying  upon  the  Brain,  or  in  its  Ventricles, 
l^c.  This  may  fuffice  as  general  Evidence  for  the 
prefent.  The  particular  Reafons  of  fome  of  thefe 
Phenomena,  with  more  definite  Evidences,  will 
offer  themfelvcs  in  the  Courfe  of  thefe  Ohfcrvations. 

PROP.     n. 

^e  white  medullary  Suhjlancc  of  the  Brain  h 
alfo  the  immediate  Injirnment^  by  which  Ideas 
are  prefent ed  to  the  Mind :  Or,  in  other 
JVords,  ^whatever  Changes  are  made  in  this 
Subftance^  correfponding  Changes  are  made 
in  our  Ideas  -,  and  vice  verfd. 

T^HE  Evidence  for  this  Propofition  is  alfo  to  be 
taken  from  the  Writings  of  Phyficians  and  Ana- 
tomifts-,  but  cfpecially  from  thofe  Parts  of  thefe 
Writings,  which  treat  of  the  Faculdes  of  Memory, 
Attention,  Imagination,  (^c,  and  of  mental  Dif- 
'  p'vl-  ^' ^^^^'^^'^t^y  manifeft  from  hence,  that 
tne  i'crleetion  of  our  mental  Faculties  depends  upon 
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the  PcrFeftion  of  this  Siibftancc  •,  that  all  Injuries 
done  to  it,  affedt  the  Trains  of  Ideas  proper  tionably  •, 
and  that  thefe  cannot  be  reflored  to  their  natural 
Courfe,  till  fuch  Injuries  be  repaired.  Poifons,  fpi- 
rituous  Liquors,  Opiates,  Fevers,  Blows  upon  tlic 
Head,  i^c,  all  plainly  affed  the  Mind,  by  firft  dif- 
ordering  the  medullary  Subflance.  And  Evacua- 
tions, Reft,  Medicines,  Time,  i^c,  as  plainly  re- 
ftore  the  Mind  to  its  former  State,  by  reverHng  the 
foregoing  Steps.  But  there  will  be  more  and  more 
definite  Evidence  offered  in  the  Courfe  of  thefe  03- 
Jtrvatio,ni, 

PROP.     3. 

^he  Senfdtwns  remain  in  the  Mind  for  a  Jhort 
Time  after  the  fenfible  0bje5ls  arc  removed. 

'T^HIS  is  very  evident  in  the  Scnfations  imprefled 
•*•  on  the  Eye.  Thus,  to  ufe  Sir  Ifaac  Newton\ 
Words,  "  It  a  burning  Coal  be  nimbly  moved 
**  round  in  a  Circle,  with  Gyrations  continually  rc- 
**  peated,  the  whole  Circle  will  appear  like  Fire ; 
**  tlie  Rcafon  of  which  is,  that  the  Senfation  of  the 
"  Coal,  in  the  feveral  Places  of  that  Circle,  remains 
•*  impreffed  on  the  Senforium,  until  the  Coal  return 
"  again  to  the  fame  Place.  And  fo  in  a  quick  Confe- 
*'  cution  of  the  Colours"  {viz.  Red,  Yellow,  Green, 
Blue,  and  Purple,  mentioned  in  the  Experiment, 
whence  this  Paflage  is  taken)  *'  the  ImprefTion  of 
"  every  Colour  remains  on  the  Senforium^  until  a 
**  Revolution  of  all  the  Colours  be  completed,  and 
*'  that  firft  Colour  return  again.  The  ImprefTions 
**  therefore  of  all  the  fucceffive  Colours,  are  at  once 
"  in  the  Senforium-^-and  beget  a  Senfation  of  White." 
Opt.  B.l.  p.  2.  Experiment  10. 

Thus  alfo,  when  a  Perfon  has  had  a  Candle,  a 
Window,  or  any  other  lucid  and  well-defmcd  Objed, 
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before  his  Eyes,  for  a  confiderabic  Time,  he  may 
perceive  a  very  clear  and  precife  Image  thereof  to  be 
left  in  the  Senforiutn^  Fancy,  or  Mind  (for  thefc  I 
confider  as  equivalent  ExprciTions  in  our  Entrance 
upon  thcfe  Difqulfitions),  for  fome  time  after  he  has 
clofed  his  Eyes.  At  Icaft  this  will  happen  frequently 
to  Perfons,  who  are  attentive  to  thefe  Things,  in  a 
gentle  v;ay  :  for  as  this  Appearance  efcapes  the  No- 
tice of  thofc  v/ho  are  intircly  inattentive,  fo  too 
earnefl  a  Defire  and  Attention  prevents  it,  by  intro- 
ducing another  State  of  Mind  or  Fancy. 

To  thefe  may  be  referred  the  Appearance  men- 
tioned by  Sir  Ifaac  Newton^  Opt,  ^.  i6.  *viz. 
*'  When  a  Man  in  the  dark  prciTes  either  Corner  of 
^*  his  Eye  with  his  Finger,  and  turns  his  Eye  away 
*'  from  his  Finger,  he  will  fee  a  Circle  of  Colours 
*'  like  thofe  in  the  Feather  of  a  Peacock's  Tail. 
*'  And  this  Appearance  continues  about  a  Second  of 
*'  Time,  after  the  Eye  and  Finger  have  remained 
*'  quiet."  The  Senfation  continues  therefore  in  the 
Mind  about  a  Second  of  Time  after  its  Caufe  ceafes 
to  ad. 

The  fame  Continuance  of  the  Scnfations  is  alfo 
evident  in  the  Ear.  For  the  Sounds  which  we  hear, 
are  reilecfled  by  the  neighbouring  Bodies  *,  and  there- 
fore confiil  of  a  Variety  of  Sounds,  fucceeding  each 
other  at  different  Dirtances  of  Time,  according  to 
the  Diftances  of  the  fcveral  reflecting  Bodies  ;  which 
yet  caufcs  no  Confufion,  or  apparent  Complexity  of 
Sound,  unlefs  the  Diftance  of  the  rePiecfting  Bodies 
be  very  confidcrable,  as  in  fpacious  Buildings.  Much 
Ids  are  we  able  to  diflinQ-uifh  the  fucceflive  Pulfes  of 
•the  Air,  even  in  the  graved  Sounds. 

As  to  the  Senfes  of  Talle  and  Smell,  there  fecms 
to  be  no  clear  dire6l  Evidence  for  the  Continuance 
of  tlieir  Scnfations,  after  the  proper  Objedls  are  re- 
moved. But  Analogy  would  incline  one  to  believe, 
that  they  mud  refcmble  the  Senfes  of  Sight  and 
5  Hearing 
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Hearing  in  this  Particular,  though  the  ContiniTance 
cannot  be  perceived  diftinftly,  on  account  of  the 
Shortncfs  of  it,  or  other  Circumftanccs.  For  the 
Senfations  muft  be  fuppofed  to  bear  fuch  an  Analogy 
to  each  other,  and  fo  to  depend  in  common  ir[ion 
the  Brain,  that  all  Evidences  for  the  Continuance  of 
Senfations  in  any  one  Senfe,  will  extend  themfelves 
to  the  reft.  Thus  all  the  Senfes  may  be  confidcred 
^  fo  many  Kinds  of  Feeling  •,  the  Tafte  is  nearly 
allied  to  the  Feeling,  the  Smell  to  the  I'afte,  and 
the  Sight  and  Hearing  to  each  other.  All  which 
Analogies  will  offer  themfelves  to  View,  when  we 
come  to  examine  each  of  the  Senfes  in  parcicular. 

In  the  Senfe  of  Feeling,  the  Continuance  of  Heat, 
after  the  heating  Body  is  removed,  and  that  of  the 
Smart  of  a  Wound,  after  the  Inflant  of  Infliflion, 
fecm  to  be  of  the  fame  kind  with  the  Appearances 
taken  notice  of  in  the  Eye  and  Ear. 

But  the  greateft  Part  of  the  Senfations  of  this 
Senfe  rcfemble  tliofe  of  Tafte  and  Smell,  and  vanilh 
to  Appearance  as  fooii  as  the  Objects  arc  removed. 

PROP.    4. 

ExternalOhjc6ls  tinpre [fed  upon  the  Senfes  occa* 

Jion^  Jlrjl  in  the  Nerves  on  'which  they  are  im^ 

preJJeJy  and  then  in  the  Brain,  Vibrations  of 

the  fmall,  and,  as  one  may  fay,  infinitefimaly 

medullary  Particles. 

^T^HESE  Vibrations  are  Motions  backwards  and 
y  forwards  of  the  fmall  Particles ;  of  the  fame 
kind  with  the  Ofcillations  of  Pendulums,  and  the 
Tremblings  of  the  Particles  of  founding  Bodies. 
They  mull  be  conceived  to  be  exceedingly  fhort  and 
fmall,  fo  as  not  to  have  the  lead  Efficacy  to  diflurb 
or  move  the  whole  Bodies  of  the  Nerves  or  Brain. 
For  that  the  Nerves  themfelves  ihould  vibrate  like 
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mufical  Strings,  is  highly  abfurd ;  nor  was  it  ever 
alTertcd  by  Sir  Ifaac  Newtotty  or  any  of  thofe  who 
have  embraced  his  Notion  of  the  Performance  of 
Senfation  and  Motion,  by  means  of  Vibrations, 

In  like  manner,  we  are  to  fuppofe  the  Particles 
which  vibrate,  to  be  of  the  inferior  Orders,  and  not 
thofe  biggeft  Particles,  on  which  the  Operations  in 
Chemiftry,  and  the  Colours  of  natural  Bodies,  de- 
pend, according  to  the  Opinion  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton. 
Hence,  in  the  Propofition^  I  term  the  medullary 
Particles,  which  vibrate,  infinitefmaL 

Now  thc?J:  external  Obje(5ls  imprefs  vibratory  Mo- 
tions upon  the  medullary  Subftance  of  the  Nerves 
and  Brain  (which  is  the  immediate  Inflrument  of 
Senfation,  according  to  the  Firjl  Propofttion)^  appears 
from  the  Continuance  of  the  Senfations  mentioned  in 
the  Third',  fince  no  Motion,  befides  a  vibratory 
one,  can  refide  in  any  Part  for  the  leaft  Moment  of 
Time.  External  Objeds,  being  corporeal,  can  afb 
upon  the  Nerves  and  Brain,  which  are  alfo  corporeal, 
by  nothing  but  imprelTing  Motion  on  them.  A  vi- 
brating Motion  may  continue  for  a  fhort  time  in  the 
fmall  medullary  Particles  of  the  Nerves  and  Brain, 
v/ithoutdifturbing  them,  and  after  a  fliort  time  would 
ceafe ;  and  fo  would  correfpond  to  the  above-men- 
tioned fhort  Continuance  of  the  Senfations ;  and  there 
fccms  to  be  no  other  Species  of  Motion  that  can  cor- 
refpond thereto. 

Cor.  As  this  Propcfition  is  deduced  from  the  fore- 


Suppofition,  there  would  be  an  Argument  for  the 
Continuance  of  the  Senfations,  after  the  Removal  of 
their  Objedls  -,  which  would  extend  to  che  Senfes  of 
Feeling,  Tafte,  and  Smell,  in  the  fame  manner  as  to 
thofe  of  Sight  and  Hearing. 

PROP, 
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PROP.     5. 

7he  Vibrations  mentioned  in  the  lajl  Propojition 
are  excited,  propagate  J  ^  and  kept  up^  partly 
by  the  JEthery  i.  c.  bj  a  very  ftibtle  and  elajlic 
Fluid,  and  partly  by  the  Uniformity^  Conti- 
nuity, SoftJie/s,  and  a6live  Powers  of  the 
medullary  Subjlance  of  the  Brain,  fpinal 
Marrow,  and  Nerves, 

np  HIS  Propofition  Is  chiefly  an  Evidence  and  Ex-^ 
•*-  planation  of  the  foregoing  \  and  accordingly 
might  have  been  included  in  it.  However,  as  it  is 
of  great  Importance  in  the  prefent  Subjeft,  I  thought 
it  bed  to  give  it  a  diftindl  Place  and  Confideration. 

Before  I  enter  upon  the  Proof  of  it,  it  will  be  pro- 
per to  premife  fomething  by  way  of  Explanation, 
concerning  the  iEther,  and  the  Qualities  of  the  me- 
dullary Subftance  juft  mentioned. 

Sir  Ifaac  Nruuton  fuppofes,  that  a  very  fubtle  and 
claftic  Fluid,  which  he  calls  jEther^  for  the  fake  of 
treating  upon  it  commodioufly  under  an  appropriated 
Name,  is  diffufed  through  the  Pores  of  grofs  Bodies, 
as  well  as  through  the  open  Spaces  that  are  void  of 
grofs  Matter.     He  fuppofes  likewife,  that  it  is  rarer 
in  the  Pores  of  Bodies  than  in  open  Spaces,  and  even 
rarer  in  fmall  Pores  and  denfe  Bodies,  than  in  large 
Pores  and  rare  Bodies  ;  and  alfo,  that  its  Denfity  in- 
creafcs  in  receding  from  grofs  Matter,  fo,  forinflance, 
as  to  be  greater  at  the  7^-  of  an  Inch  from  the  Sur- 
face of  any  Body  than  at  its  Surface ;  and  fo  on.    To 
the  Adlion  of  this  -^ther  he  afcribts  the  Attraflions 
of  Gravitation  and  Cohefion,   the  Attradlions  and 
Repulfions  of  eledlrical  Bodies,  the  mutual  Influ- 
ences of  Bodies  and  Light  upon  each  other,  the  Ef- 
fe«^s  and  Communication  of  Heat,  and  the  Perform- 
ance of  animal  Scnfation  and  Motion.    My  Bufinefs 
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in  thefc  OhfervationSy  is  only  with  the  laft  \  but  the 
Reader  will  do  well  to  confult  what  Sir  Ifaac  Newton 
has  himfelf  advanced  concerning  the  Exiftencc  of  this 
JEther,  and  the  Properties  and  Powers  which  he  has 
afcribed  to  it,  in  the  lad  Paragraph  of  his  Principia^ 
the  ^tejliohs  annexed  to  his  Optics^  and  a  Letter 
from  hinn  to  Mr.  Boyky  lately  publifhcd  in  Mr.  Boyle's 
Life.   As  to  myfelf,  I  am  not  fatisfied,  that  I  under- 
hand him  perfecflly  on  this  Subjecl.     1  will  hint  a  few 
Things  partly  from  him,  parcly  from  my  own  Rc- 
fle<5tions,  concerning  the  Exigence  and  Properties  of 
this  i^cher. 

Since  a  Thermometer  kept,  /;;  vacuo^  varies  wicli 
the  Heat  and  Cold  of  the  Room,  in  which  it  is 
placed,  as  much  as  another  furrounded  by  Air  ;  and 
iince  the  fmall  Parts  of  hoc  Bodies  probably  vibrate 
to  and  fro,  and  by  thus  vibrating  keep  up  the  Heat 
for  a  certain  time  ♦,  one  may  conje(fl:ure,  that  a  fubdc 
Medium  remains  after  the  x-iir  is  exhauilcd,  and  that 
Heat  is  communicated  to  the  Thermometer  fufpend- 
cd  in  vacuo  by  the  vibraiing  Motions  of  this  Me- 
dium.    See  Opt.  ^i.  iZ, 

The  greater  Denfity  of  thciEthcr  at  a  Diflancc 
from  Bodies  than  at  their  Surface,  may  be  conje(flured 
from  the  various  Phsenomena  folved  by  this  Suppo- 
fition  ;  which  Phxnomena  may  alfo  be  alleged  as 
probable  Evidences  of  the  Exiilcnce  of  the  Aether. 
See  Opt.  Qu.  and  the  Letter  to  Mr.  Boyle. 

The  great  Subtlety  and  Elafticity  of  the  TEthcr 
may  be  inferred  from  the  Motions  of  the  PlancLs, 
and  quick  Propagadon  of  Light,  if  we  firil  fuppofe 
its  Exigence,  and  Concurrc'ncc  in  the  Propaguion  of 
Lights  and  Efficacy  in  caufingGravity.  And  from 
its^ great  Elafticity  we  may  infer,  that  it  is  extremely 
fufceptiblc  of  Vibrations  and  Ptilfcs,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  common  Air.     See  Opt.  Quer, 

Since  the  grofs  Bodies  that  lie  upon  the  Surface  of 
the  Earth  emit  Air-Pardclcs,  conilituting  a  dfm, 
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chdic  Fluid,  of  great  Efficacy  in  performing  the 
ordinary  Operations  of  Nature,  it  fecms  not  unna- 
tural to  cxped,  that  the  fmall  Particles  of  Bodies 
ihould  emit  a  proportionably  attenuated  Air,  /.  e. 
an  TEthcr,  which  may  likewife  have  a  great  Share  in- 
the  fubtle  Anions  of  the  fmall  Particles  of  Bodies 
over  each  other.     The  EmifTion  of  odoriferous  Par- 
ticles, Light,  magnetical  and  elc(ftrical  Effluvia,  may 
alfo  be  fome  Prefumption  in  favour  of  the  Exift- 
ence  of  the  iEther.     Moreover,  it  is  reafonable  to 
cxpe6l,  that  it  Ihould  have  a  repulfive  Force  in  re- 
fped  of  the  Bodies  which  emit  it  %  and  for  the  fame 
Reafons,  its  Particles  may  repel  each  other.     It  may 
therefore  be  elaftic,  compreflible,  and  apt  to  receive 
Vibrations  from  the  lafb  Caufe  ;  and,  from  the  firfl, 
may  be  rarer  within  the  Pores  of  Bodies  than  in  large 
open  Spaces,  and  grow  dcnfer  as  the  Diftance  from 
grofs  Matter  increafes.     Our  Air  is  indeed  denfer 
near  the  Earth  than  in  the  higher  Regions  ;  but  this 
is  owing  to  its  Gravity,  prevailing  againft  its  expan- 
five  Force,     If  we  fuppofc  the  Gravity  of  the  Aether 
to  be  very  fmall,  and  its  Elafticity  or  expanfive  and 
repulfive  Force  very  great,  both  which  mull  befup- 
pofed,  if  we  admit  it  at  all  in  the  Manner  propofed 
by  Sir  Ifaac  Newton^  its  Denfity  may  increafe  in  re- 
ceding from  grofs  Matter,  and  be  much  lefs  in  the 
Pores  of  Bodies,  than  in  open  Spaces  void  of  grofs 
Matter.    Thus  we  may  fuppot'e  even  the  Air,  which 
remains  in  the  large  Pores  of  fuch  Bodies  as  repel  its 
Particles,  to  be  r^rcr  than  the  common  external  Air. 
Laftly,  Let  us  fuppofe  the  Exiftence  of  thei^ther, 
with  thefe  its  Properties,  to  be  deflitute  of  all  direcft 
Evidence,  dill,  if  it  fcrves  to  explain  and  account  for 
a  great  Variety  of  Phasnomena,  it  will  have  an  indi- 
red  Evidence  in  its  favour  by  this  means.     Thus  wc 
admit  the  Key  of  a  Cypher  to  be  a  true  one,  when  it 
explains  the  Cypher  completely  -,  and  the  Decyphercr 
judges  himfdf  to  approach  to  the  true  Key,  in  pro- 
portion 
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portion  as  he  advances  in  the  Explanation  of  the  Cy- 
pher; and  this  without  any  diredt  Evidence  at  all. 
And  as  the  falfe  and  imperfed  Keys,  which  turn  up 
to  the  Decypherer  in  his  Refearches,  prepare  the 
Way  for  the  Difcovery  of  the  true  and  complete  onCj 
fo  any  Kypotliefis  that  has  fo  much  Plaufibility,  as 
to  explain  a  confiderable  Number  of  Fadls,  helps  us 
to  digell  thcfe  Fafls  in  proper  Order,  to  bring  new 
ones  to  Light,  and  to  make  Experiment  a  Cruets  for 
the  fake  of  future  Inquirers,  The  Rule  of  Falfe  af- 
fords an  obvious  and  (Irong  Inftance  of  the  Poflibi- 
lity  of  being  led,  with  Precifion  and  Certainty,  to  a 
true  Conclufion  from  a  falfe  Pofition  ;  and  it  is  of 
the  very  ElTence  of  Algebra  to  proceed  in  the  Way 
of  Suppofition. 

We  come  next  to  confider  the  Uniformity  and 
Continuity  of  the  white  medullary  Subftance  of  the 
Brain,  fpinal  Marrow,  and  Nerves.  Now  thele  are 
evident  to  the  Eye,  as  far  as^that  can  be  a  Judge  of 
them.  The  white  medullary  Subftance  appears  to  be 
€vcry-where  uniform  and  fimilar  to  itfelf  throughout 
the  whole  Brain,  fpinal  Marrow,  and  Nerves  ;  and 
tho*  the  cortical  Subftance  be  mixed  with  the  medul- 
lary in  the  Brain,  and  fpinal  Marrow,  and  perhaps  in 
the  Ganglions  and  Plcxufes,  yet  it  does  not  appear, 
that  the  Communication  of  any  one  Part  of  the  medul- 
lary Subftance  with  every  other,  is  cut  off  any-wherc 
by  the  Intervention  of  the  cortical.  There  is  no 
Part  of  the  medullary  Subftance  fcparated  from  the 
reft,  but  all  make  one  continuous  white  Body  ;  fo 
that  if  we  fuppofe  Vibrations  apt  to  run  freely  along 
this  Body  from  its  Uniformity,  they  muft  pervade 
the  Whole,  in  whatever  Part  they  arc  firft  excited, 
from  its  Continuity. 

The  exccfTive  Minutenefs  of  the  Veffels  of  which 
the  medullary  Subftance  confiils,  may  alfo  l)e  con- 
ceived as  inferring  its  Uniformity  and  Continuity. 
Thefe  Veffels  are,  by  all  Anatomifts  and  Phyfiolo- 

gifts. 
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gifts,  fuppofed  to  arife  from  thofc  of  the  cortical  Sub- 
ibnce,  this  being  agreeable  to  the  Analogy  of  the 
other  Parts  of  the  Body.  And  it  follows  from  the 
fame  Analogy,  that  they  muft  be  fmallcr  than  thofc 
VefTels  from  which  they  arife.  But  the  finer  Orders 
of  the  Veflels  of  the  cortical  Subftance  are  far  too 
minute  to  admit  of  the  mofl;  fubtle  InjedVions,  the  bed 
Injeiflors  having  never  penetrated  farther  than  the 
groHcr  Orders  of  Vefll-ls  in  the  cortical  Subftance. 
We  may  therefore  well  fuppofe,  that  the  medullary 
Subftance  confifts  of  a  Texture  of  VefTels  fo  fmall 
and  regular,  as  that  it  may  have  no  Vacuity  or  Inter- 
val in  it,  fufficient  to  interrupt  or  difturb  the  Vibra- 
tions of  the  iEther,  and  concomitant  ones  of  the 
fmall  medullary  Particles,  propagated  through  this 
Subftance  in  the  manner  to  be  delcribed  below. 

The  Softnefs  of  the  medullary  Subftance  is,  in  like 
manner,  evident  to  the  Senfcs,  and  the  natural  Con- 
fequence  of  the  extreme  Smallnefs  of  the  compound- 
ing VefTels,  and  Fluids  circulating  through  them. 

If  we  admit  the  foregoing  Account  of  the  uniform 
continuous  Texture  of  the  medullary  Subftance,  it 
v/ill  follow,  that  the  Nerves  are  rather  folid  Capilla- 
ments,  according  to  Sir  Ifaac  Newton^  than  fmali  Tu* 
luliy  according  to  Boerhaave,  And  the  fame  Conclu- 
fion  arifes  from  admitting  the  Doflrine  of  Fihrations. 
The  Vibrations  hereafter  to  be  defcribed  may  more 
cafily  be  conceived  to  be  propagated  along  folid  Ca- 
pillaments,  fo  uniform  in  their  Texture  as  to  be  pel- 
lucid whtn  fingly  taken,  than  along  hollow  Tuhuli, 
For  the  fame  Reafons,  the  Dodlrine  of  Vibrations  vi\]\ 
fcarce  permit  us  to  fuppofe  the  Brain  to  be  a  Gland 
properly  fo  called  ♦,  fince  the  Diftbrrr.ity  of  Texture 
required  in  .Gland,  appears  inconfiftcnt  with  the  free 
Propagation  of  Vibrations.  Neither  :an  we  conck:de 
the  Brain  to  be  a  Gland,  from  the  great  Quantity  of 
Blood  fent  to  it  by  the  il^art.  It  is  probable  indeed, 
that  this  is  required  on  account  ot  the  important  Fun- 
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6lions  of  Accretion,  Nutrition,  Senfation,  and  Mo- 
tion, which  are  plainly  performed  by  the  Brain.  But 
then  thefe  Functions  admit  of  as  eafy  an  Explanation 
on  the  Hypothefis  here  propofcd,  as  on  that  of  a  glan- 
dular Secretion,  called  nervous  Fluid,  animal  Spirits, 
^c.  In  the  mean  time,  I  cannot  but  acknowlege 
many,  or  even  mod  things  in  the  Boerhaavian  Doc- 
trine concerning  the  Structure  and  Functions  of  the 
Brain,  to  be  beautiful,  juft,  and  ufeful.  And  it  may 
even  be,  that  the  Doclrine  of  a  glandular  Secretion, 
properly  qualified,  is  not  inconfiflent  with  that  of  Vi- 
brations. 

Sir  Jfaac  Newton  fuppofes  the  Nerves,  when  fingly 
taken,  to  be  pellucid,  becaufe  othervvife  they  could 
not  be  fufficiently  uniform  for  the  Purpofe  of  tranf- 
mitting  Vibrations  freely  to  and  from  the  Brain  ;  the 
Opacity  of  any  Body  being,  according  to  him,  an 
Argument,  that  its  Pores  are  fo  large  and  irregular, 
as  to  difturb  and  interrupt  the  Vibrations  of  the 
i^ther.  For  the  fame  Reafons,  we  mufl  fuppofe  the 
Fibrils  of  the  medullary  Subllance  of  the  Brain  to  be 
pellucid,  when  fingly  taken.  And  this  Confideration, 
may  incline  one  to  conjedbure,  that,  in  Palfies,  the 
infinitefimal  Vefi^els  of  the  Fibrils  of  the  Brain,  and 
Capillaments  of  the  Nerves,  are  fo  obftrudted,  as  to 
render  thefe  Fibrils  and  Capillaments  white  and  opake, 
in  the  fame  manner  as  the  Hair  in  old  Age,  or  the 
Cornea  in  an  Albugo. 

o 

Since  the  Pia  Mater ^  with  its  Blood-vefiTels,  enters 
the  Intcrfiices  of  the  feveral  Folds  of  the  Brain,  one 
may  fufpccl:,  that  it  penetrates  not  only  the  cortical 
Subdance,  but  alfo  the  medullary,  along  with  the  fe- 
veral dcfccnding  Orders  of  Veflcls,  and  confequendy 
that  it  divides  and  fubdivides  the  medullary  Subftance 
into  various  greater  and  leflxT  Regions.  One  may 
affirm  at  Icafi-,  that  fuch  a  Diftribution  of  the  ?ia  Ma* 
tzr  v;culd  be  greatly  analagous  to  that  of  the  cellular 
Mcrr/orane,  thiough  die  ^^^^^^  of  Mulcles,  their 
*  fep:;ra5C 
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fcparate Portions,  Fibres,  and  Fibrils.  But  then  wc 
may  reafonably  fuppofe  the  Pia  Mater  to  be  fo  attcnu* 
atcd  in  thcfe  its  Procefles,  as  that  the  medullary  Sub* 
ftancc  may  ftill  remain  fufliciently  uniform  for  the  free 
Propagation  of  Vibrations.  Or,  if  there  be  fomo 
little  Impediment  and  Confinement  in  certain  Regions, 
on  account  of  fome  exceedingly  fmall  Difcontinuity, 
arifing  from  this  Intervention  of  the  Pia  Mater  be- 
tween certain  Regions,  it  may,  as  it  feems  to  mc,  fuit 
this  Theory  rather  better  than  an  abfolute  and  perfe(fl 
Continuity,  as  before  fuppofed.  It  is  reafonable  al fo 
to  think,  that  the  Nerves  of  dilTcrent  Parts  have  innu- 
merable Communications  with  each  other  in  the  Brain, 
in  the  Ganglions  (which  are,  as  it  were,  Jitile  Brains, 
according  to  the  Opinion  of  IVinJlcw)^  and  even  in 
the  Plexufes  ;  and  that  many  Phrenomena,  particu- 
larly thofe  of  the  fympathetic  Kind,  are  dcducibie 
from  thefe  Communications.  But  as  it  feems  impof- 
fible  to  trace  out  thefe  Communications  anatomically, 
on  account  of  the  great  Softnefs  of  the  Brain,  we  muft 
content  ourfelves  with  fuch  Conjectures  as  the  Phreno- 
mena (hall  fuggeft,  trying  them  by  one  another,  and 
admitting  for  the  prefent  thofe  which  appear  moft  con- 
fident upon  the  \Vholc,  till  farther  Light  appears.  The 
fame,  or  even  a  greater,  Obfcurity  attends  all  Inquiries 
into  the  Ufes  of  the  particular  Shape  and  Protube- 
rances of  the  medullary  Subllance  of  the  Brain. 

We  come,  in  the  laft  Place,  to  confider  what  adlivc 
Properties  may  belong  to  the  fmall  Particles  of  the 
medullary  Subdancc,  ;.  e.  to  the  fmall  Particles  which 
compofe  cither  the  ultimate  Veflels  of  this  Subftance, 
or  the  Fluid  which  circulates  in  thefe  ultimate  Veflels. 
The  common  Doiftrine  concerning  the  Powers  of  the 
nervous  Syftcm  fuppofes  the  Fluid  fccrtted  by,  and 
circulating  through,  the  medullary  Subftance,  to  be 
of  a  very  adive  Nature  *,  and  this  may  be,  though 
the  Tafte  of  the  medullary  Subftance  in  Brute  Ar:i- 
mals  difcovers  no  fuch  A<5tivity.     For  the  Power  of 
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impFeflTincr  Taftes  fecms  to  refide  in  Particles  muc?i 
lander  than  thofe  which  we  are  here  confiderinp;.  And 
it  is  fufficiently  obvious,  that  many  Poifons,  mineral, 
vcf^ctablc,  and  animal,  have  the  mod  a6live  Properties 
concealed  under  infipid,  or  at  lead  moderate  Savours. 
Now  that  ibme  Powers  of  Attracftion  orRcpulfion,  or 
rather  of  both  at  different  Diftanccs,  rcfide  in  the  fmall 
Particles  of  the  medullary  Subftance,  can  fcarce  be 
doubted  after  fc  many  Inftances  and  Evidences,  as 
Sir  IJaac  Ncuuton  has  produced,  of  attractive  and  re- 
pulfivc  Powers  in  the  fmall  Particles  of  various  Bo- 
dies, Optics^  Sluery  3  i .  meaning,  as  he  docs,  by  At- 
tradlion  and  Rcpulfion,  a  mere  mathematical  Ten- 
dency to  aporoach  and  recede,   be  the  Caufe  what  ic 
will,  Impuffe,  Prefllire,  an  unknown  one,  or  no  phy- 
fical  Caufe  at  all,  but  the  immediate  Agency  of  the 
Deity.      The  Smalnefs  alfo  of  the  Particles  of  the 
medullary  Subdance    may  not  improbably   increafe 
their  A6livity,  in  refpe(5l  of  their  Bulk,  agreeably  to 
Sir  IJaac  NB'Ujtonh  Conjefture  concerning  the  Particles 
of  the  ^ther.     Which  may  be  farther  inferred  from 
the  Nature  of  thefe  Attractions  and  Repulfions  •,  for 
fince  they  feem  to  be  as  fome  reciprocal  Power  of  the 
Didance,  we  may  judge,  that  only  theneared  Parts  of 
large  Particles  will  be  eminently  aflive,  and  that  the 
jnore  remote  ones  will  be  an  Impediment  to  their 
A(5tions ;    v/hence  fmall  Particles,  having  nearly  as 
great  a6tive  Powers,    and  much  lefs  Matter  to  be 
moved,  will,  upon  the  Whole,  be  more  active  in  pro- 
portion to  their  Bulk,  than  large  ones.     If  we  farther 
fuppofe  the  Pardcles  of  the  Fluids,  which  circulate 
through  the  uhimate  VefTels  of  the  medullary  Sub- 
dance,  to  be  fmaller  than  the  Particles  which  compofe 
thefe  Vefiels,  then  will  they  alfo  be  more  aflive.   And 
thus  we  feem  to  approach  to  all  that  is  probable  in  the 
received  Doctrines  concerning  the  nervous  Fluid,  and 
xhe  animal  Spirits,  fuppofed  to  be  either  the  fame  or 
diSerent  Thin  is     a.  i  all  the  Argurr*en:&  which  Bo^r- 
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haave  has  brought  for  his  Hypothefis,  of  a  glandular 
Secretion  of  a  very  fubtle  adive  Fluid  in  the  Brain, 
may  be  accommodated  to  the  Newtonian  Hypothefis 
of  Vibrations. 

Having  thus  endeavoured  to  fettle  our  Notions  con- 
cerning the  TEthcr,  and  eftablifh  our  Evidences  for  its 
Exiilcnce  and  Properties,  and  for  the  Uniformity, 
Continuity,  Softnefs,  and  active  Powers  of  the  medul- 
lary Subftance,  we  come,  in  the  next  place,  to  inquire 
in  what  manner  thefe  may  ferve  to  explain  or  evince 
the  Vibrations  of  the  medullary  Particles,  afTcrted  in 
the  foregoing  Propofition. 

Firft  then,  We  are  to  conceive,  that  when  external 
Objedls  are  imprefled  on  the  fenfory  Nerves,  they  ex- 
cite Vibrations  in  the  i^ther  refiding  in  the  Pores  of 
thefe  Nerves,  by  means  of  the  mutual  Adlions  inter- 
ceding between  the  Objedls,  Nerves,  and  iEther.    For 
there  feem  to  be  mutual  A(5lions  of  all  the  Varieties 
between  thefe  Three,  in  all  the  Senfes,  though  of  a 
different  Nature  in  different  Senfes,     Thus  it  feems, 
that  Light  affedls  both  the  Optic  Nerve   and    the 
TEther  -,  and  alfo,  that  the  Affedions  of  the  i^ther 
are  communicated  to  the  Optic  Nerve,  ^  vice  verfd. 
And  the  fame  may  be  obfervcd  of  Fridlions  of  the 
Skin,  Taftes,  Smells,  and  Sounds.     The  Impulfe, 
Attraction,  or  whatever  elfe  be  the  A6i:ion  of  the 
Objefl,  aff"eds  both  the  Nerves  and  the  iEther  •,  thefe 
affed  each  other,  and  even  the  Obje(fl  or  Imprelr.on 
itfelf,  in  mod  or  all  Cafes,  fo  as  to  alter  or  modify  it. 
And  the  Refult  of  thefe  Actions,  upon  theWhole,  may 
be  fuppofed  fuch  a  Compreflion  or  Increafe  of  Denfity 
in  the  iEther,  as  mud  agitate  its  Particles  with  Vibra- 
tions analogous  to  thofe  which  are  excited  in  the  Air 
by  the  Difchargc  of  Guns,    by  Thunder-claps,   or 
by  any  other  Method  of  caufing  a  fudden  and  violent 
Compreflion  in  it. 

Secondly,  We  are  to  conceive,  that  the  Tibratlons 
thus  excited  in  the  iEther  will  agitate  the  fmall  Par- 
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tides  of  the  medullary  Subdance  of  the  fcnfory  Nerves 
with  fynchronous  Vibrations,  in  the  lame  manner  as 
the  Vibrations  of  the  Air  in  Sounds  agitate  many  re- 
gular Bodies  with  correfponding  Vibrations  or  Trem- 
blings. And  here  the  Uniformity,  Softncfs,  and 
aiftive  Powers  of  the  medullary  Subftance,  muft  be 
confidercd  as  previous  Requifites  and  AlTiflances.  A 
Want  of  Uniformity  in  the  medullary  Subftance, 
would  argue  a  like  Want  of  Uniformity  in  the  TEther 
contained  within  it.  The  Hardnefs  of  it,  if  it  ex- 
tended to  the  Particles,  would  caufc  an  Ineptitude  to 
vibratory  iMoLions  in  the  Particles  of  thefe  Particles, 
;.  e.  in  the  infinitefimai  Particles  confidercd  in  this  and 
the  foregoing  Propofition.  And  a  Want  of  aclive 
Powers  in  thefe  Particles  would  fuller  the  excited  Mo- 
tions to  die  away  prematurely. 

One  may  conjedlure,  indeed,  that  the  Rays  of  Light 
e:::ite  Vibrations  in  the  fmall  Particles  of  the  Optic 
!Nerve,  by  a  dire6t  and  immediate  A6lion.  For  it 
feems  probable,  from  the  alternate  Fits  of  eafy  Tranf- 
miffion  and  Reflexion,  that  the  Rays  of  Light  are 
themfelves  agitated  by  very  fubtle  Vibrations,  and 
confequently  that  they  muft  communicate  thefe  di- 
re6lly  and  immediately  to  the  Particles  of  the  Optic 
TNerves.  And  it  may  be  alfo,  that  fipid  and  odoriferous 
Particles  are  agitated  with  fpecific  Vibrations,  and  that 
they  communicate  thefe  dirc(5lly  and  immediately  to 
the  fmali  Particles  of  the  guftatory  and  olfadlory 
Nerves  rcfpedively,  as  well  as  to  the  interjacent 
iEther.  Upon  this  Suppofidon,  the  Vibrations  of  the 
/Ether  niuft  be  conceived  as  reguladng  and  fupporting 
the  Vibrations  of  the  Particles,  not  as  exciting  them 
originally. 

ThirdJy,  The  Vibrations  thus  excited  in  thc^ther, 
and  Particles  of  the  fenfory  Nerves,  will  be  propa- 
gated along  the  Courfe  of  thefe  Nerves  up  to  the 
Brain.  For  die^^tber  cefiding  in  the  medullary  Sub- 
(taocc,  beirr^  gf  an  utuforra  DenJity  qn  account  of 
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t'ae  Smalnefs  of  the  Pores  of  the  medullary  Sub- 
(lance,  and  Uniformity  of  its  Texture,  before  taken 
notice  of,  will  fuffcr  the  excited  Vibrations  to  run 
freely  through  it.  And  the  fame  Uniformity,  toge- 
ther with  tlie  Continuity,  Softnefs,  and  adtive  Powers 
of  the  medullary  Subftance,  will  farther  contribute  to 
the  free  Propagation  of  the  Vibrations  •,  fince,  on 
thefc  accounts,  it  follows,  that  the  Parriclcs,  -which 
were  lad  agitated,  may  cafily  communicate  their  Agi- 
tations or  Vibrations  to  the  fimilarly  pofitcd  and  equal 
contiguous  ones,  without  Interruption,  and  almoft 
without  any  Diminution  of  Force.  This  free  Propa- 
gation of  Vibrations  aJong  the  Courfc  of  the  Nerves 
may  be  illuftrated  and  confirmed  by  the  like  free  Pro- 
pagadon  of  Sounds  along  the  Surface  of  Water, 
which  has  fometimes  been  obferved  in  ftill,  calm 
Nights. 

Fourthly,  The  Vibrations  here  defcribed  arc  con- 
fined to  the  medujlary  Subftance,  or  at  leaft  are  only 
propagated  feebly  and  imperfedly  into  the  neighbour- 
ing Parts,  on  account  of  the  Pleterogeneicy  and  greater 
Hardnefs  of  the  neighbouring  Parts.  The  Firll  will 
make  the  i^ther  ot  different  Denfities,  and,  in  fomx 
Cafes,  there  may  be  almofl  an  Interruption  or  Difcon- 
tinuity  of  it ;  and  the  Lafl  will  indifpofe  the  Particles 
to  receive  and  communicate  Vibrations  *,  and  we  may 
fuppofe  froni  both  toge.ther,  agreeably  to  what  has 
been  already  remarked,  that  only  fmall  Vibrations, 
and  fuch  irregular  ones  as  oppofe  each  other,  will  juft 
begin  to  take  place  in  the  immediately  contiguous 
Parts,  and  there  ceafe  without  proceeding  farther.  It 
is  fomewhat  analagous  to  this  in  Sounds,  that  they 
are  much  fooner  loft  in  pafTing  over  rough  Surfaces 
than  fmooth  ones ;  and  particularly,  that  they  receive 
a  much  greater  Diminution  from  the  irregular  Surface 
of  the  Earthy  than  from  that  of  iliil  Water,  How- 
ever, a  particular  Exception  is  here  to  be  made  in  re- 
ipect  of  the  Fibres  of  the  Mvifcles  and  Membranes, 
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into  which  the  Vibrations  of  the  TEther  and  medul- 
lary Particles  feem  to  be  propagated  with  great  Free- 
dom and  Strength,  as  will  be  feen  hereafter.  Which 
may  perhaps  be  fome  Argument,  that  miifcular  Fi- 
bres are,  according  to  Boerhaave*s  Opinion,  mere  Pro- 
dudions  of  the  ultimate  Nerves. 

Fifthly,  As  foon  as  the  Vibrations  enter  the  Brain, 
they  begin  to  be  propagated  freely  every  way  over  the 
whole  medullary  Subflance  •,  being  diminifhed  in 
Strength,  in  proportion  to  the  Quantity  of  Matter 
agitated,  jufl  as  in  Sounds,  /.  e.  as  it  were  in  a  reci- 
procal duplicate  Ratio  of  the  Diftance  from  the  Place 
where  the  fenfory  Nerve  affeded  by  the  Vibrations 
enters  the  Brain.  Or,  if  we  fuppofe  the  Pia  Mater 
to  make  fome  fmall  Difcontinuity  in  the  medullary 
Subilance  by  its  Proceffcs,  as  has  been  hinted  above, 
then  we  mufl  alfo  fuppofe,  that  the  Vibrations,  which 
afcend  along  any  fenibry  Nerve,  affecfl  the  Region  of 
the  Brain  which  correfponds  to  this  fenfory  Nerve 
more,  and  the  other  Regions  lefs,  than  according  to 
this  Proportion. 

Sixthly,  Since  the  Vibrations,  or  reciprocal  Mo- 
tions, of  the  fmall  Particles  of  each  Nerve  are  made 
in  the  fame  Line  of  Diredlion  with  the  Nerve,  they 
mufl  enter  the  Brain  in  that  Direction,  and  may  pre- 
ferve  fome  fmall  Regard  to  this  Dircdlion  at  confider- 
able  Diflances  within  the  Brain  ;  efpecially  if  this  be 
favoured  by  the  Strudlure  of  the  nervous  Fibrils  in 
the  Brain.  Hence  the  fame  internal  Parts  of  the  Brain 
may  be  made  to  vibrate  in  different  Directions,  ac- 
cording to  the  diffeient  Diredions  of  the  Nerves  by 
which  the  Vibrations  enter. 

And  thus  it  appears,  that,  admitting  the  Exiftence 
and  Subtlety  of  the  vEther,  and  the  Qualities  of  the 
medullary  Subftance  here  alleged,  a  probable  Account 
may  be  given,  how  the  Vibrations,  aficrted  in  the  Jafl 
Propofidon,  may  be  excited  in  the  fenfory  Nerves, 
and  propagated  thence  over  the  whole  medullary  Sub- 
ilance, 
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Ibnce,  and  over  that  alone.  And  the  Suitablcncfs  of 
this  Propofition  to  the  lad,  and  of  both  to  a  Variety 
of  Phsenomcna,  v/hich  will  be  fcen  in  the  Courfe  of 
thcfe  Obfervations,  may  be  confidercd  as  fomc  Evi- 
dence for  both. 

Let  it  be  remarked  alfo,  that,  if  the  Performance 
of  Senfation  by  vibratory  Motions  of  the  medullary 
Particles  be  admitted,  the  Exiftence  of  a  fubtleelaftic 
Fluid  muft  be  admitted  in  confequcncc  thereof,  as  the 
only  Means  that  can  be  conceived  for  their  Rife  and 
free  Propagation,  fo  as  to  anfwer  to  the  Pha:nomena 
of  Senfe,  Motion,  and  Ideas  -,  and  reciprocally,  if  the 
Exiftence  of  fo  fubtle  and  elaftic  a  Fluid,  as  the  iEther 
defcribed  by  Sir  Jfaac  Newton^  can  be  eftablifhed  upoa 
independent  Principles,  it  may  reafonably  be  fuppofed 
to  penetrate  the  Pores  of  the  medullary  Subftancc, 
how  fmall  foever  they  be,  in  the  fame  manner  as  Air 
penetrates  grofler  Cavities  and  Pores,  and,  like  Air, 
both  be  itfclf  agitated  by  Vibrations  from  a  Variety  of 
Caufes,  and  alio  communicate  thefe  to  the  medullary 
Particles.  We  may  therefore  either  deduce  the  Do- 
drine  of  Vibrations  here  propofcd  from  the  Confider- 
ation  of  the  /Ether,  or  the  Exiftence  of  the  ^ther 
from  the  Doclrine  of  Vibrations,  according  as  either 
of  thefe  can  be  firft  eftablifhed. 

There  is  alfo  fome  Light  and  Evidence  to  be  call 
upon  one  or  both  of  thefe  Propofitions,  from  feveral 
natural  Phaenomena ;  as  I  will  endeavour  to  fhew  ia 
the  following  Remarks, 

I.  Heat  in  Natural  Bodies  is  probably  attended  by 
Vibrations  of  the  fmall  Parts.  This  may  be  inferred 
from  the  Duration  and  gradual  Declenfion  of  Heat, 
and  from  the  grofs  general  Proportion  which  is  ob- 
ferved  between  this  Duration  and  the  Denfiry  of  the 
heated  Body.  For  a  vibratory  Motion  would  fubfifl 
for  fome  time,  decline  gradually,  and  be  kept  up 
longer,  ceteris  paribus^  where  the  Number  of  vi- 
brating Particles  were  many,  than  where  few.     The 
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fame  H'/pothcfis  is  v/ell  fuitcd  to  the  Rarcfadion, 
Fluidity,  Diflblution,  and  other  Changes  of  Texture 
which  Heat  produces  in  Bodies,  according  to  their 
various  Natures.     And  if  we  farther  confider,  that 
all  Bodies,  contiguous  to  each  other,  come,   after  a 
fhort  time,  to  the  lame  Degree  of  Hear,  viz,  that  of 
tlie  circumambient  Air;  thofe  which  are  hotter  lofing 
fomething,  and  thofe  which  are  colder  gaining ;  and 
yet  that  the  Air  is  not  neceflary  for  the  Conveyance 
of  Heat,  as  appears  from  Sir  Ifaac  Newton''^  Experi- 
ment of  the  two  Thermomecers  above-mentioned; 
it  will  appear  highly  probable,  both  that  Heat  in  Bo- 
dies is  attended  by  vibratory  Motions  of  the  fmall 
Farts,  and  alfo  that  thefe  are  communicated  to  conti- 
guous Bodies  by  Vibrations  of  a  fubtle  Fluid,  by  an 
Argument  fomething  different  from  that  urged  above, 
in  fpeaking  of  the  two  Thermometers ;  at  lead  the 
Confideration  of   the  Equality  of  Temperature,   to 
which  all  contiguous  Bodies  are  known,  by  common 
Obfcrvations,  to  arrive,  will  caft  fome  Light  upon  that 
Argument.  And,  upon  the  Whole,  it  will  follow,  that 
Heat  in  us  iscaufed,  or  attended,  by  fubtle  Vibrations 
of  the  medullary  Subflance,  which  is  the  immediate 
Inflrument  of  all  the  Senfations ;    and  that  a  fubtle 
Fluid  is  concerned  in  the  Production  of  this  Effedt. 
And  what  is  thus  proved  of  Heat,  may  be  inferred  to 
hold  in  rcrpe(5l  of  all  the  other  Senfations,  from  the 
Argument  of  Analogy. 

2.  Light  is  fo  nearly  related  to  Heat,  that  we  muil 
fuppofe  the  Argument  of  Analogy  to  be  particularly 
ftrong  in  refpedt  of  it :  But,  befides  this,  we  have  an 
independent  Argument  for  the  Exiftencc  of  Vibra- 
tions here,  alfo  lor  their  Communication  by  a  fubtle 
Fluid,  if  we  admit  Sir  Jfaac  Newlou's  Hypothefis  ccn- 
cerning  the  Caufe  of  the  alternate  Firs  of  cafy  Re- 
flexion and  Tranfniinion,  as  I  have  above  remarked. 

3.  As  Sounds  arc  caufcd  by  Pulfcs  or  Vibrations 
excited  in  the  Air  by  the  Tremors  of  the  Parts  of 

found- 
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founding  Bodies,  they  muft  raife  Vibrations  In  the 
Mmbrana  Tympani  y  and  the  fmall  Bones  of  the  Ear 
feem  peculiarly  adapted,  by  their  Situation  and  Muf- 
cles,  to  communicate  thefe  Vibrations  to  the  Cavities 
of  the  Vejlibulumy  femicircular  Canals,  and  Cochlea^ 
in  which  the  auditory  Nerve  is  expanded  ;  r .  e.  to  the 
Nerve  ilfelf.  Now  though  thefe  are  grofs  Vibrations, 
in  refpe(fb  of  thofe  which  we  muft  fuppofe  to  take  place 
in  the  ^ther  itfelf,  yet  they  prepare  the  Way  for  the 
Suppofition  of  the  more  fubtle  Vibrations  of  the 
JUihtTy  and  may  be  the  Inftrument  of  thefe,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  very  grofs  reciprocal  Motions  of  Bo- 
dies in  the  Air  are  obferved  to  produce,  by  Percuf- 
fion,  thofe  quicker  Vibrations  in  which  Sound  cen- 
fifts. 

4.  We  are,  in  fome  meafure,  prepared  alfo  for  ad- 
mitting the  Do6trine  of  Vibrations  in  the  animal 
Fundions,  from  that  Difpofition  to  yield  a  Sound  up- 
on Percufllon,  which  appears  in  fome  degree  in  almoft 
all  Bodies  •,  fmce  this  fliews,  that  the  Difpofition  to 
vibrate  is  general,  or  even  univerfal,  in  the  bigger 
Orders  of  Particles  j  and  therefore  makes  it  more 
cafy  to  conceive,  that  there  may  be  a  like  Difpofition 
in  the  lefler  Orders,  /.  c.  in  the  infiniccfimal  medul- 
lary Particles,  confidered  in  this  and  the  foregoing 
Propofttion, 

5.  The  mutual  Attradlions  and  Repulfions  which 
feem  to  intercede  between  all  fmall  Particles,  concur 
to  the  fame  Purpofe.  For  when  the  Attrafbions  and 
Repulfions  are  changed,  by  changing  theDiftances  of 
the  Particles,  thefe  muft  cfcill^te  to  and  fro  for  fom<j 
time,  before  they  can  gain  their  former  Equilibrium. 

6.  Elafticity  fcems  to  refult  from  mutual  Attradion$ 
and  Repulfions  of  fome  kind,  and  is  evidently  the 
Caufe  of  Vibrations  in  mufical  Strings,  and  many 
other  Bodies.  It  feems  alfo,  that  there  is  fcarce  any 
Body  intircly  devoid  ot  Elafticity.  And  thus  Elafti- 
city 
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city  IS  conneded  wkh  the  Dodrine  of  Vibrations  \rt 
different  Ways. 

7.  The  Effluvia  of  eleftric  Bodies  feem  to  have 
vibrating  Motions.  For  they  are  excited  by  Fridlion, 
Patting,  and  Heat ;  and  excite  Light,  Sound,  and  a 
pricking  Senfation.  They  have  alfo  a  repulfive  Power 
in  refpedt  of  each  other,  as  the  Particles  of  Air  have  ; 
and  therefore  muft,  like  them,  be  eafily  fufceptiblc  of 
Vibrations.  Their  Motions  along  hempen  Strings  re- 
femble  the  Motions  along  the  Nerves  in  Senfation  and 
mufcular  Contradlon  ;  and  their  attra6live  Powers,  at 
the  End  of  fuch  Strings,  refemble  the  Powers  of  the 
Senfations  over  the  Mufcles  for  contradting  them.  So 
that  Ele(5lricity  is  alfo  conneded  in  various  Ways  with 
the  Dodrine  of  Vibrations. 

Laftly,  To  fum  up  in  One  what  has  been  remark- 
ed in  the  laft  Five  Paragraphs  :  As  the  Attraflions 
of  Gravitation,  Electricity,  Magnetifm,  and  Cohe- 
fion,  with  the  Repulfions  which  attend  upon  the  Three 
!aft,  intimate  to  us  the  general  Tenor  of  Nature  in 
this  refped ;  viz,  that  many  of  its  Phasnomena  are 
carried  on  by  Atrradions  and  Repulfions  5  and  that 
thefe  may  be  expedled  to  take  place  in  the  fmall  de- 
fcending  Orders  of  Particles,  as  well  as  in  grofs  Bo- 
dies, and  in  the  biggeft  component  Particles;  fo 
the  Pulfes  of  the  Air,  the  Tremors  of  founding 
Bodies,  the  Propagarion  of  Sounds  both  through  the 
Air,  and  along  contiguous  folid  Bodies,  the  Ofcilla- 
tions  of  elaftic  Bodies,  and  the  Phasnomena  of  Eleflri- 
city,  may,  in  like  manner,  ferve  as  a  Clue  and  Guide 
to  the  Invennon,  and  afTord  a  Prefumption,  that  other 
reciprocal  Motions  or  Vibrations  have  a  great  Share  in 
the  Produdlion  of  Natural  Phenomena. 

Nor  is  it  an  Obje6lion  to  this,  but  rather  a  Con- 
firmation of  it,  that  thefe  Principles  of  Attracflion  and 
Repulfion  of  the  feveral  Kinds,  and  of  Vibrations, 
?-re  dependent  upon,  and  involved  within  each  other, 
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fincc  this  alfo  is  agreeable  to  the  Tenor  of  Nature,  as 
it  is  obferved  in  the  Body,  in  the  Mind,  in  Science 
in  general,  and  in  the  feveral  Branches  of  each  Sci- 
ence in  particular.  Each  Part,  Faculty,  Principle, 
6fr.  when  confidered  and  purfued  fufHciently,  fecms 
to  extend  itfelf  into  the  Boundaries  of  the  others,  and, 
as  it  were,  to  inclofe  and  comprehend  them  all. 
Thus  Magnetifm  mixes  itfelf  with  the  Gravitation 
both  of  Bodies  upon  the  Surface  of  the  Earth,  and 
with  that  of  the  Moon  to  the  Earth :  A  polar  Virtue 
of  the  fame  kind  feems  to  have  a  principal  Share  ia 
the  Formation  of  Natural  Bodies,  cfpecially  thofc 
whofe  Parts  cohere  in  regular  Figures:  Eledricity 
may  alfo  extend,  without  being  excited  by  Fridllon  or 
othcrwife,  to  fmall  Diflances,  and  join  with  the  jull 
mentioned  polar  Virtue,  in  maldng  the  Parts  of  Bo- 
dies cohere,  and,  in  fome  Cafes,  in  regular  Figures. 
The  EfFervefcence  which  attends  the  Mixture  of  Acids 
and  A  kali's,  and  the  Solution  of  certain  Bodies  in 
Menftruums,  Fermentation,  and  Putrefadlion,  are 
all  general  Principles  of  very  extenfive  Influence, 
nearly  related  to  each  other,  and  to  the  forementioned 
mutual  Attradlions  and  Repulfions,  and  are  poflefled 
of  the  fame  unlimited  Power  of  propagating  them- 
fclves,  which  belongs  to  the  feveral  Speciefes  of  Plants 
and  Animals.  A  Repulfion  which  fhould  throw  off 
indefinitely  fmall  Corpufcles  with  indefinitely  great  Ve- 
locity from  all  the  Bodies  of  the  Univerfe  (a  thing  that 
would  be  very  analogous  to  the  Emiflion  of  Light,  odo- 
riferous Particles,  and  magnetical  and  eledlrical  Efflu- 
via, and  to  the  Generation  of  Air  and  Vapour),  might 
caufe  the  Gravitation  of  all  the  great  Bodies  of  the 
Univerfe  to  each  other,  and  perhaps  other  kinds  of 
Attraction.  Some  of  thefe  Corpufcles,  by  flopping 
each  other  in  the  intermundane  Spaces,  or  other  m.u- 
tually  repulfive  Corpufcles  lodged  there  from  Caufes 
not  yet  difcovered,  may  compofe  a  fubtle  vibrating 
Medium,     The  Vibrations  of  this  Medium,  being 
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continued  to  the  great  Bodies  of  the  Univerfc,  may 
fo  far  agicate  their  fnrjall  Parts,  a$  to  give  their  ac- 
rradive  and  repulfive  Powers  an  Opportunity  to  exert 
themfclves  with  great  Vigouf ;  and  the  EmilTion  of 
the  above-mentioned  Corpufcles  may  be,  in  part,  oc- 
cafioned  by  the  Attradions  and  consequent  Colhfion^ 
of  fmall  Parts  thus  agitated  \  fo  that  elaftic  Cor- 
pufcles may  be  thrown  off  from  thefc  fmall  Parts  with 
indefinitely  great  Velocity.  And  it  would  be  no  Ob- 
jedlion  to  thefe  or  fuch-like  Suppofitions,  that  we 
could  not  explain,  in  any  definite  Manner,  how  thefe 
things  are  effeded,  nor  put  ^ny  Limits  to  the  Sizes 
of  decreafing  Corpufcles,  or  their  a<5live  Powers  in 
refpcd  of  each  other.  Nor  would  this  be  to  reafon 
in  a  Circle,  more  than  when  we  argue,  that  the  Heart 
and  Brain,  or  the  Body  and  the  Mind,  depend  upon 
each  other  for  their  Fun<5lions  •,  which  are  undeniable 
Truths,  however  unable  we  may  be  to  give  a  full  and 
ultimate  Explanation  of  them.  However,  it  is  not 
impolTible,  on  the  other  hand,  but  future  Ages  may 
analyfe  all  the  Actions  of  Bodies  upon  each  other,  up 
to  a  few  fimple  Principles,  by  making  fuch  Suppofi- 
tions as  the  Pha^nomena  fhall  fugged,  and  then  trying 
and  modelling  them  by  the  Phaenomena.  At  lead  this  is 
what  one  is  led  to  hope,  from  the  many  fimple  and 
cafy  Solutions  of  very  complex  Problems,  which  have 
been  produced  within  the  two  laft  Centuries. 

We  may  draw  the  following  Corollaries  from  the 
Hypothefis  of  Vibrations,  as  laid  down  in  the  Two 
foregoing  PropcfAions, 

Corollary  i.  The  Vibrations  of  the  rnedullary 
Particles  may  be  affefted  with  Four  forts  of  Differ-* 
cnces ;  "jtz.  thofe  of  Degree,  Kind,  Place,  and  Line 
of  Diredion.  Vibrations  difler  in  Def2;ree,  according 
as  they  are  more  or  lefs  vigorous*,  /.  e.  as  the  Particles 
ofcillate  to  and  fro,  through  a  longer  or  fhorter  very 
fliort  Space  ;  i.  e.  as  the  ImprcfTion  oF  the  Object  is 
drongcr  or  we.\ker,    and  thus  affcds  the  medullary 
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particles  more  or  lefs  vigoroufly,  cither  clirc<flly  and 
immediately,  or  mediately,  by  generating  a  greater  or 
Icfs  Degree  of  Condenfation  in  the  Pulfcs  of  the  /Ether. 
Vibradons  differ  in  Kind,  according  as  they  are  more 
or  lefs  frequent,  /.  e,  more  or  lefs  numerous,  in  the 
fame  Space  of  Time.  They  differ  in  Place,  according 
as  they  affedl  this  or  that  Region  of  the  medullary  Sub- 
fiance  of  the  Brain  primarily.  And  they  differ  in  the 
Lineof  Dircdlion,  according  as  they  enter  by  different 
external  Nerves. 

Cor.  2.  The  Magnitude  of  each  Scnfatlon  is  chiefly 
to  be  cflimatcd  from  the  Vibrations  which  take  place 
in  the  medullary  SubAance  of  the  Brain,  diofe  which 
are  excited  in  the  fpinal  Marrow  and  Nerves  being,  for 
the  mofl  part,  fo  inconfiderablc,  in  refpetfl  ofthejufl 
mentioned  ones,   that  they  may  be  ncgleded. 

CoR.  3.  The  Brain  may  therefore,  in  a  common 
Way  of  fpeaking,  be  reckoned  the  Scat  of  the  fenfitive 
Soul,  01:  the  Senforium,  in  Men,  and  all  thofe  Ani- 
mals where  the  medullary  Subflance  of  the  Nerves  and 
fpinal  Marrow  is  much  lefs  than  that  of  the  Brain ; 
and  this  even  upon  the  Suppofition  laid  down  in  the 
Firfl  Propofition,  viz.  that  the  whole  medullary  Sub- 
flance of  the  Brain,  fpinal  Marrow,  and  Nerves,  is  the 
immediate  Inflrument  ofSenfation,  and  equally  related 
to  the  fenfitive  Soul,  or  Principle,  But  if  there  be 
any  Reafon  to  fuppofe,  that  the  Firft  Propofition  is 
not  flri<n:ly  true,  but  that  the  fpinal  Marrow  and  Nerves 
are  only  Inflruments  fubfervient  to  the  Brain,  jufl  as 
the  Organs  of  the  Hand,  Eye,  Ear,  i^c,  are  to  them, 
and  the  Brain  itfclf  to  the  Soul,  we  may  conclude  ab- 
folutely,  that  the  Senforium  of  fuch  Animals  is  to  be 
placed  in  the  Brain,  or  even  in  the  innermoft  Regions 
of  it.  Now  there  are  fome  Ph^enomena  which  favour 
this,  by  fhewing,  that  whatever  Motions  be  excited  in 
the  Nerves,  no  Senfation  can  arifc,  unlcfs  this  Motion 
penetrate  to,  and  prevail  in,  the  Brain.  Thus,  when 
a  Nerve  is  comprefTed,  we  lofe  the  Scnfe  of  Feeling  in 
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the  Part  to  which  it  leads  :  APerfon  much  intent  upon 
his  own  Thoughts  does  not  hear  the  Sound  of  a  Clock*, 
i,  e.  the  Vibrations  excited  by  this  Sound  in  the  audi- 
tory Nerve  cannot  penetrate  to,  and  prevail  in,  the 
Brain,  on  account  of  thofe  which  already  occupy  it : 
And  a  Perfon  who  has  loft  a  Limb  often  feels  a  Pain, 
which  feems  to  proceed  from  the  amputated  Limb ; 
probably  becaufe  the  Region  of  the  Brain  correfpond- 
ing  to  that  Limb,  is  ftill  affeded. 

If  it  be  certain,  that  fome  of  the  medullary  Parts 
have  been  difcharged,  in  Abfcefles  of  the  Brain,  one 
would  incline  to  think,  that  the  external  Parts  of  the 
Medulla  are  inftrumental,  in  refpeft  of  the  internal. 
And,  on  the  other  hand,  one  may  queftion,  whether, 
in  Animals  of  the  Terpentine  Form,  and  thofe  whofe 
Brains  are  comparatively  fmall,  and  in  all  thofe  of  the 
polypofe  Kind,  the  Senforium  be  not  equally  diffufed 
over  the  whole  medullary  Subftance,  or  even  over  all 
the  living  Parts.  I  only  hint  thefe  things,  not  pre- 
fuming  even  to  conjecture,  but  only  to  excite  thofe 
who  have  proper  Opportunities,  to  inquire  carefully 
into  thefe  Matters. 

Cor.  4..     If  we  allow  the  Exlftence  of  the  <^ther, 
and  its  Ufe,  in  performing  Senfation,  Thought,  and 
Motion,  as  it  may  be  inferred  from  the  Tv/o  forego- 
ing Propofitions,  compared  with  fuch  other  things 
as  follow  in  thefe  Obfervations,  in  favour  of  the  Doc- 
trine of  Vibrations  •,  we  may  conclude,  that  the /Ether 
muft  have  a  confiderable  Share  in  the  Produ6bion  of 
many  other  natural  Phasnomena  •,   and  therefore  (hall 
have  a  fufficient  Foundation  for  trying  how  far  it  will 
carry  us,  agreeably  to  the  Fa6ls.     I  would  recommend 
this,  in  a  particular  manner,  to  thofe  Perfons  who  are 
much  converfant  with  cledrical  Phnsnomena  -,  efpeciall/ 
ss  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  himfclf,  whofe  great  Caution  and 
Refervcdnefs,  in  difficult  and  doubtful  Matters,  are 
fufficicntly  known,  has  made  no  Scruple  to  affirm,  that 
the  Powers  of  eicdlrical   Bodies  are  owing  to  the 
5  A(flion 
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A(^ion  of  thciEther.  See  the  Jafi  Paragraph  cf  the 
Principia. 

Scholium.  It  may  be  proper  to  remark  here,  that 
I  do  not,  by  thus  abfcribing  the  Performance  of  Senfa- 
tion  to  Vibrations  excited  in  the  medullary  Subftance, 
in  the  lead  prefume  to  adert,  or  intimate,  that  Matter 
can  be  endued  with  the  Power  of  Senfation.  It  is 
common  to  all  Syftems,  to  fuppofefome  Motions  at- 
tendant upon  Senfation,  fince  corporeal  Objedls  muft, 
by  their  Adions,  imprefs  fome  Motion  upon  our  Bo- 
dies, and  particularly  upon  that  Part  which  is  moft 
nearly  related  to  the  fenticnt  Principle  ;  /.  e.  upon  the 
medullary  Subftance,  according  to  the  Firfl  and  Se- 
cond Proportions.  I  lay  down  thefe  Propofitions, 
therefore,  as  eflablifhed  by  the  common  Confent  of 
Phyficians  and  Philofophersi  and  upon  that  Foundation 
proceed  to  inquire  into,  and  determine,  fome  Matters 
of  a  more  difficult  Nature-,  fuch  as  the  complex  Pro- 
blems concerning  Senfations,  Ideas,  and  Motions,  and 
their  mutual  Influences  and  Relations. 

The  following  Inftancc  may  illuflrate  this :  The 
Quandty  of  Matter  in  Bodies  is  always  found  to  be 
proportional  to  their  Gravity :  We  may  therefore  either 
make  the  Quantity  of  Matter  the  Exponent  of  the 
Gravity,  or  the  Gravity  the  Exponent  of  it,  accord- 
ing as  eitlier  can  be  bcft  afcertained  -,  notwithftanding 
that  we  are  intirely  at  a  Lofs  to  determine,  in  what 
mechanical  Way  each  Atom  contributes  to  the  Gra- 
vity of  the  whole  Mafs  •,  and  even  though  we  fl:iould, 
with  fome,  fuppofe  this  Kffedl  to  be  immechanical, 
and  to  arife  from  the  immediate  Agency  ofGod.  And, 
by  Parity  of  Rcafon,  if  that  Species  of  Motion  which 
we  term  Vibrations,  can  be  fliewn,  by  probable  Ar- 
guments, to  attend  upon  all  Senfations,  Ideas,  and 
Motions,  and  to  be  proportional  to  them,  then  we  are 
at  Liberty  either  to  make  Vibrations  the  Exponent  of 
Senfations,  Ideas,  and  Motions,  or  thefe  the  Expo- 
nents of  Vibrations,  as  bcft  fuits  the  Inquiry  •,  however 
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impofilblc  it  may  be  to  difcover  in  what  Way  Vibra- 
tions caufe,  or  are  connc<n:ed  with  Senfations,  or  Ideas  j 
i.  e.  tho'  Vibrations  be  of  a  corporeal,  Senfations  and 
Ideas  of  a  mental  Nature. 

If  we  fuppofe  an  infinitefimal  elementary  Body  to 
be  intermediate  between  the  Soul  and  grofs  Body, 
which  appears  to  be  no  improbable  Suppofidon, 
then  the  Changes  in  our  Senfations,  Ideas,  and  Mo- 
tions, may  correfpond  to  the  Changes  made  in  the 
medullary  Subilance,  only  as  far  as  thefe  correfponcl 
to  the  Changes  made  in  the  elementary  Body.  And 
if  thefe  lad  Changes  have  fome  other  Source  be- 
fides  the  Vibrations  in  the  medullary  Subfbnce,  fome 
peculiar  original  Properties,  for  Ir.llance,  of  the  ele- 
mentary Body,  then  Vibrations  v/ill  not  be  adequate 
Exponents  of  Senfations,  Idcas^  and  Motions.  Other 
S'jppofitions  to  the  fame  Purpod*  might  be  made ;  and, 
upon  the  Whole,  I  conjcflure,  that  though  the  Firft 
and  Second  Propofitions  arc  true,  in  a  very  ufeful 
praftical  Senfe,  yet  they  are  not  fo  in  an  ultimate  and 
prccife  one. 

P  P.  O  P.    6. 

The  Thanomcna  offenfihle  Flea  fare  and  Fain  np- 
fear  to  be  -eery  Jui table  to  tie  Dodirine  ofVi' 
brations, 

'T*  HE  mod  vigorous  of  our  Senfations  are  termed 
fenfible  Pleafures  and  Pains,  as  noted  above,  in 
the  Introdudion.  And  the  vivid  Nature  of  thefe  en- 
gages us  to  be  very  attentive  to  their  fcvcral  Properties, 
Relations,  and  Oppofitions.  It  is  requifite  therefore, 
m  our  Inquiry  into  the  Do6lrinc  of  Vibrations,  to  exa- 
mine, hov/  far  the  Phcenomena  of  fenfible  Plcafurc  and 
Pain  can  be  deduced  from,  or  explained  by  it, 
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Firft  then.  The  Dodrinc  of  Vibrations  fcems  to 
require,  that  each  Pain  Jfhould  differ  from  the  corre- 
fponding  and  oppofite  Plcafure,  not  in  Kind,  but  in 
Degree  only  ;  i.  e,  that  Pain  fhould  be  nothing  more 
than  Pleafurc  itfcif,  carried  beyond  a  due  Limit.  For 
of  t\\Q  four  Dififerenccs  of  Vibrations  mentionedin  the 
Firfl  Corollary  of  the  foregoing  Propoficion,  Three  are 
given,  viz,  thofe  of  Kind,  Place,  and  Line  of  Di- 
re(flion,  m  the  Plcafures  and  Pains  which  correfpond 
as  Oppofitcs  to  each  other  :  There  is  therefore  nothin<^ 
Jefr,  from  whence  the  Difference  of  fuch  Pleafures  and 
Pains  can  anfe,  except  the  Difference  of  Degree.  Buc 
the  Pha^nomena  appear  to  be  fufHciently  Citable  to 
this  Reafoning,  inafmuch  as  all  Plcafure  appears  to 
pafs  into  Pain,  by  increafing  its  Caufe,  Imprefiion, 
puration,  Scnfibility  of  the  Organ  upon  which  it  is 
jmpreiTtd,  i^c.  Thus  an  agreeable  Warmth  may  b^ 
made  to  pafs  into  a  troublefome,  or  burning  Heat,  by 
Increafe,  or  Continuance ;  and  the  fame  thino-  holds 
inrcfpca  of  Friaion,  Light,  and  Sounds.  °And  as 
medicinal  Bodies  appear,  from  Obfervations  both  phi^ 
lofophical  and  vulgar,  to  be  endued  with  more  adive 
1  foperties  than  common  Aliments ;  ;.  e,  to  be  fitted 
for  exciting  llronger  Vibrations ;  fo  their  Tafles  and 
smells  are,  for  the  moH  part,  ungrateful ;  whereas 
thole  of  common  Aliments  are  plcafar.t.  It  may  be 
obferved  alfo,  that  fome  painful  Senfations,  as  they 
decreafe  by  Time,  or  the  Removal  of  th.-  Caufe,  pafs 
into  pofitive  local  Pleafures,  of  the  fame  Species  as 
the  preceding  Pain  ;  thus  fhcwing  the  near  All-ance 
between  Plcafure  and  Pain ;  and  tliat  a  mere  Difference 
in  Degree  puts  on  the  Appearance  of  one  in  Kind,  ac 
a  certain  Point.  I  fuppofc  it  may  be  referred  to  this 
Head,  that  fome  bitter  and  acrimonious  Tafles  leave 
an  agreeable  Rclifh  of  the  fweet  Kind  upon  the  Tongue, 
alter  fome  time. 

Secondly,  It  agrees  welj  with  the  Docflrine  of  Vi- 
oraaons,  that  aU  evident  Solutions  of  Continyity  in 
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the  living  Parts  occafion  Pain,  inafmuch  as  a  Solution 
of  Continuity  cannot  happen  without  a  violent  Impref- 
fion'  of  fome  fenfible  Objecl:,  nor,  by  Confequence, 
without  violent  mutual  Anions  between  the  Objed, 
Ncrv^es,  and  TEther.  The  Solution  of  Continuity  does 
therefore  prefappofe  that  Degree  of  Violence  in  the  Vi- 
brations, which  exceeds  the  Limit  of  Pieafurc,  and  is 
proper  to  Pain,  according  to  the  foregoing  Paragraph. 

Thirdly,  We  may,  in  like  manner,  giveaReafon, 
from  the  Do(flrine  of  Vibrations,  both  why  a  mode- 
rate  Deforce  of  Diftention  in  the  Parts  is  neceflary  to 
their  Growth,  and  plcsfurable  State  ;  and  alfo  why  all 
great  Diftentions  are  attended  with  Pain  for  a  con- 
fiderable  time,  before  they  are  raifcd  to  fuch  a  Pitch 
as  to  caufe  a  vifible  Solution  of  Continuity.  For  a 
great  Didention  is  equivalent  to  a  vigorous  Imprefllon 
of  a  fenfible  Cbjedl,  being  often  caufed  by  fuch  •,  and 
as  the  Situation  of  the  fmall  Particles  is  changed  in 
great  Diftentions,  their  mutual  Adlions  will  be  changed 
alfo,  and  fo  may  give  Rife  to  more  vigorous  Vibra- 
tions ;  and  thefe  Increafcd  Vibrations  may  either  fall 
within  the  Limits  of  Pleafure,  or  go  beyond  them,  ac- 
cording to  their  Degree.  We  arc  alfo  to  confider, 
that,  in  all  confiderable  Diflentions  there  is  an  Increafe 
of  Friclion  betv/cen  the  VelTcls  and  circulating  Fluids, 
and  conftquently  of  Heat,  j.  e.  of  Vibrations. 

But  befides  this,  it  Teems  not  improbable,  that  in 
preternatural  and  painful  Diftentions,  the  fmall  Par- 
ticles are  perpetually  ft-parating  themfelvcs  from  their 
former  Cohefions,  and  running  into  new  ones  •,  fo  that 
a  minute  and  invifible  Solution  of  Continuity  is  carried 
on  during  the  whole  Didention,  till  fuch  Time  as  this 
Dcgri-e  of  Didention  becomes  familiar  to  theParts,  and 
the  Situation  and  mutual  Anions  of  the  fmall  Par- 
ticles be  accommodated  to  it.  Thus  the  Caufe  of  the 
Pain  inDidentions  will  arife  from  the  Solution  of  Con- 
tinuity, and  may  be  referred  to  the  foregoing  Plead. 
And  convcrfcly  it  appears,  that  in  manifcd  Solutions 
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orContinuity,occarioned  by  Wounds,  Burns,  (^c.  there 
always  arifes  in  the  neighbouring  Parts,  w]iich  are  in- 
flamed,  a  preternatural  Diftcntion  of  the  fmall  t  ibres 
and  VefTels  ;  by  which  means  the  Pain  is  renewed  and 
continued.  Every  maniteft  Solution  of  Continuity 
does  therefore,  according  to  the  Explanation  of  Di- 
ftentionjufl  laid  down,  include  withm  itfclf  an  inhnitc 
Number  of  minute  invifible  Solutions.  ^ 

Hence  we  may  afk,  v/hether  diis  minute  inviriblc 
Solutjion  of  Continuity  In  the  infinitcfimal  medullary 
Particles  of  the  Brain,  is  not  that  common  Limit,  and 
middle  Point,  which  feparates  Pleafure  from  Pain,  and 
of  which  the  vjfible  Solutions  of  Continuity,  which  are 
caufed  by  external  Injuries,  are  a  Type,  and  alfo  a 
Means,  viz.  by  propagating  violent  Vibrations  up  to 
the  Brain.  Ic  is  fome  Prefumption  in  favour  of  this 
Pofition,  that  all  Conji^aures  concerning  invifible 
Things  ought  to  be  takea  from  vifible  ones  of  the 
fame  Kind;  alfo  that  it  is  particularly  fuitable  to  the 
Doflrine  of  Vibrations  -,  inafmuchas,  laying  down  this 
Dodlrine,  one  may  eafily  conceive  how  moderate  and 
picafant  Imprefliolis  may  agitate  the  medullary  Par- 
ticles in  fo  modcrdto  a  Degree,  as  that  they  Ihall  again 
re  urn  to  their  former  Situations  and  Connexions, 
when  the  Agitation  is  over;  whereas  violent  and  pain- 
ful  ones  may  force  the  Particles  from  thence,  and  give 
Rife  to  new  ones  ;  /.  e,  to  the  Solution  of  Continuity. 
And  as  the  Body  is  fo  formed,  that  great  and  vifible 
Solution?  of  Continuity  may  be  healed  again,  and  the 
Parts  rcftored,  in  great  meafure,  to  their  primitive  In- 
tegrity and  Perfea:ion,  by  the  Power  of  Nature,  un- 
lefs  where  there  is  a  Lofs  of  Subftance  (and  yet  even 
here  the  fame  End  is  obtained  in  part)  •,  fo^we  may 
fuppofc,  that  the  Power  of  Nature  rcUoas  all  minute 
Solutions  of  Continuity  in  the  con(\ituent,infiniterimal 
Particles,  almoft  inftantaneoufly,  and  fo  that  the  Body 
receives  no  perceptible  Detriment  from  fingle  In- 
(lanccs,  though  it  probably  does  from  frequent  Rep^- 
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titions  ;  agreeably  t6  which,  it  is  generally  iiippofed, 
that  Pain,  by  often  returning,  impairs  th^  Faculties, 
both  bodily  and  rhental. 

Fourthly,   The  Bones,  Nails,  Hair,  and  Cuticle, 
may,  con  fillently  with  the  Doftrine  of  Vibrations,  have 
a  Solution  of  Continuity  produced  intkir  Parts,  with- 
out Pain  cnfuing  •,  for  they  are  hard,  and  therefore  in- 
capable, as  it  feems,  of  receiving  and  communicating 
to  the  contiguous  Nerves,  and  thence  to  the  Br»\in, 
Vibrations  of  any  confiderable  Degree  of  Strength.  We 
are  aifo  to  fuppofe,  that  in  Palfies,  Mortifications,  t£c. 
Changes  of  Texture  of  fomcvvhat  a  like  Kind  are  pro- 
duced, fo  as  to  render  the  Parts  affeded  thereby  in- 
capable of  conveying  Senfation  to  the  medullary  Sub- 
ilance  of  the  Brain.     Old  Age,  Adlivity,  Inflamma- 
tion, Pain,  &c.  are  in  like  manner  to  be  confidcred, 
as  inducing  fuch  a  Degree  ofCondenfation,  Fixation, 
and  Callofity,  in  the  medullary  Subftancc  itfelf,  as 
nvud  end  at  lad  in  Infenfibility  and  Death. 

Fifthly,  Itisnotunfuitable  to  the  Dotfttine  of  Vibra- 
tions, that  the  frequent  Repetition  of  the  fame  external 
Iniprcfnonsfhould  have  the  Power  of  converting  original 
Pains  into  Pieafures,  and  Pleafures  into  mere  Scnfations, 
i.  e.  into  evanefcent  Pleafures  \  as  we  find  it  has  in  Faft. 
For  this  may  be  efic(fl:ed  by  fuch  a  Change  in  the  Organ 
and  Brain,  as  that  the  Organ  fhall  fend  weaker  and 
weaker  Vibrations  perpetually  to  the  Brain, upon  every 
fucC'.lTive  Renewal  of  the  fame  Impreffion,   and  the 
Brain  become  perpetually  lefs  and  lefs  difpofed  to  re- 
ceive Urong  Vibrations,  though  the  Power  of  Com- 
munication from  the  Impreifions  fhould  continue  the 
fame,     k  reniains  therefore  to  b:  inquired,  what  gene- 
ral Tendencies  in  the  fmall  medullary  Particles,  might 
difpofe  them  to  undergo  fuch  Changes.     And  it  ap- 
pears to  me,  that  a  Change  of  the  Spheres  of  Attrac- 
tion and  Repulfion  in  thefe  Particles,  upon  every 
Change  in  their  Situations,  fo  as  always  to  lean  to- 
wards the  Situation  Jaft  fuperinduccd,  might  be  fufn- 
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dent  for  this  Purpofc.  However,  this  is  a  mere  Sup- 
pofition,  and  that  of  a  very  rcclufe  Nature.  Only 
let  it  be  obferved,  that  the  Fa6l  to  be  here  accounted 
for,  viz,  the  Decreafe  in  the  Efficacy  of  ImprefTions 
frequently  repeated,  is  both  an  evident  one,  and  alfo 
muft  have  its  Rife  from  fome  Powers  in  the  fmall 
Parts  of  Matter  over  each  other.  It  mufl:  therefore 
admit  of  an  Explanation,  cither  from  the  Do6lrine  of 
Vibrations,  or  from  fome  other  Law  of  Matter  and 
Motion.  And  if  the  Do^lrine  of  Vibrations  be  found 
fuitable  to  other  Phaiinomcna,  it  may  be  prcfumednot 
to  bs  unfuitableto  this,  till  fuchtimsas  fom^  manifed 
Inconfillcncy  betv/ecn  them  dial  I  appear. 

It  ought  to  be  remarked  here,  that  this  Tranfitof 
original  Pains  into  Pieafures,  and  of  vivid  Plcafures 
into  faint  ones,  by  frequent  Repetition,  bears  fome 
Relation  to  the  above-mentioned  Tranfition  of  Pains 
into  pofitive  local  Pieafures,  of  the  fame  Kind  with 
themfelves. 

To  this  FJcad  of  Con  fi  deration  may  be  referred  Dr. 
7«r/;;'s  Obfervation;  viz.  "  That  when  we  have  been 
"  for  fome  time  affc(5ltd  with  one  Senfation,  as  foon 
'*  as  we  ceafe  to  be  fo  affcfled,  a  contrary  Senfation  is 
"  apt  to  nrifein  us,  fometimes  of  itfeif,  and  fometim.-s 
**  from  fuchCaufes,  as  at  another  time  would  not  pro- 
"  ducc  that  Senfation  at  all,  or,  at  lead,  not  to  the 
**  fame  Degree.**  For  the  continued  Imprcffion  of 
the  fame  Objed  will  fo  fix  upon  the  fenfory  Nerve, 
and  Region  of  the  Brain  correfponding  thereto,  a 
Tendency  to  one  peculiar  for^  of  Vibrations,  that  an 
ImprelTion  of  an  oppofite,  or  very  ditTercnt  forr, 
mud  do  more  than  ufual  Violence  to  the  Brain ;  r.  e, 
wiH  excite  a  glaring  Senfation  of  an  oppoHte  nature. 
See  the  Ififtdru-es  fncntioned  by  Br.  Jurin,  in  his  EJfay 
en  d[[lintl  and  indifiin^  Vifion. 

Sixthly,  We  may  account  for  the  different  Kinds 
and  Degrees  of  Pleafure  and  Pain,  from  the  Four 
DilTcrcnces  of  Vibrations  mentioned  above,  viz.  thofe 
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of  Degree,  Kmd^  Place,  and  Line  of  Dire(5lion,  and 
their  various  Combinations  with  each  other.  For  ic 
is  obvious  to  conceive,  that  thcfe  Combinations  may 
be  luffxiently  numerous  and  diflin<^  from  each  other, 
to  anfwer  to  the  Facl?.  If  the  Vibrations  go  beyond 
x!ht  common  Limit  of  Plcafure  and  Pain  in  one  Part 
of  the  Brain,  at  the  fame  time  that  they  fall  fiioit  of 
it  in  others,  the  Refult  will  be  a  Pleafure  or  Pain,  ac- 
cording as  this  or  that  Sort  of  Vibrations  prevails-, 
and  if  diey  be  nearly  equal,  it  will  be  difficult  to  de- 
termine oAvhich  Kind  it  is.  If  the  Vibrations  fall  a 
]!ttle  fliort  in  all  the  Parts,  they  will  generate  a  high 
Decree  of  Plcafure;  which,  however,  muR  be  lefs 
than  the  lead  general  Pain,  ;.  t.  fuch  a  one  wherein 
tiie  Vibrations  go  beyond  the  Limits  in  all  the  Parts : 
But  it  may  be  far  grtartr  than  partial  Pains,  or  than 
thofe  which  aflccfl  only  one  particular  Region  of  the 
Brain.  Hence  we  may  fee,  that  the  Pains  arc  in  ge- 
r.eral  greater  than  the  Pleafures  •,  but  then  they  arc 
more  rare  for  the  fame  Rcafon,  being  fuch  violent 
States  as  cannot  arifc  from  common  Imprcflions.  Or, 
if  we  fuppofe  the  Pains  to  be  frequent,  tiicy  will  then 
fo  far  ai'er  the  Difpofition  of  tiie  medullary  Subdancc, 
according  to  what  was  fiid  above,  as  that  many 
original  Pains  v;ill  be  converted  into  Pleafures.  Which 
indeed  feems  to  be  x\\z  Cafe  not  unfrequcntly ',  for  the 
Organs  cf  the  ncw-born  Infant  arc  fo  delicate,  as  to 
receive  Pain  from  many  of  thofc  Impreifions  which 
afterwards  yield  Plcafure.  But  then,  his  Sources  of 
Pleafu-e  feem  to  be  multiplied  more  than  in  Proper- 
tion  to  v/ha:  he  fufrcrs  by  this  previous  Paffagc  thro* 
pain. 

In  certain  Cafes  of  excctTivc  Pains,  the  violent  Vi- 
bration.-, appear  at  lail  to  excite  a  latent  attradivc 
Pov.er  in  the  m.e:luiiary  Particle?,  in  the  manner  here-. 
a^rer  to  be  defcribcd,  in  refpect  of  the  Fibres  of  the 
Mufclcs  and  Membranes,  which  puts  a  Stop  to  thofc 
very  Vibrations  that  excited  it.     plcncc  Paintings  and 
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Stupors,  /.  e,  the  Ccfladon  of  Pain  from  violent  Pains. 
However,  a  greater  Degree  of  Vibrations  is  probably 
required  for  exciting  this  attradlivc  Power  in  the  rac- 
dullary  Particles  than  in  white  Fibres,  and  in  v/hitc 
Fibres  than  in  red  ones,  as  will  appear  hereafter. 

It  follows  alfo,  from  the  Principles  here  laid  down, 
that  all  the  Pleafures,  though  particularly  different 
from  each  other,  ought  to  have  a  general  Rcfcmblancc, 
in  dieir  Circumllanccs  and  Confequenccs  5  and  the 
Pains  likcwife. 

Seventhly,  All  the  mere  Senfations,  which  enter 
the  Mind  by  the  Five  external  Senfcs,  admit  of  a  gene- 
ral Analyfis,  upon  the  fame  Principles  as  the  Pleafures 
and  Pains  do.  For  all  the  mere  Senfations  were,  in 
their  original  State,  either  Pleafures  or  Pains,  and 
vary  now  from  their  original  State  only  by  the  Dimi- 
nution of  the  Degree,  l.ct  therefore  all  the  Differences 
of  Kind,  Place,  and  Line  of  Dirc<5lion,  be  combined 
jn  all  their  Varieties,  the  Degree  being  fuppofcd  every- 
where evanefcent ;  and  we  fhall  have  all  the  particular 
Vibrations  from  whence  each  mere  Scnfation  arifrs. 
This  is  the  general  Account.  But  it  is  a  moll  difiiculc 
Problem  to  explain,  by  what  Dificrtnccs  of  Kind  the 
particular  Senfations,  either  of  the  fame,  or  of  different 
Senfcs,  arc  diflinguiOicd  from  each  other. 

It  (ccms  probable  to  me,  that  the  Liinits  of  the 
Seven  primary  Colours,  viz,  the  extreme  Red,  the 
Limit  of  the  Red  and  Orange,  of  the  Orange  and 
Yellow,  Yellov;  and  Green,  Green  and  Blue,  Blue 
and  Jndigo,  Indigo  and  Violet,  and  the  extreme  Vio- 
let, excite  Vibrations  in  the  Optic  Nerve,  whofc 
Timrs  are  propomonal  to  the  Times  of  Vibration  of 
a  String  which  founds  the  Notes  in  Order,  according 
to  tlie  Key  mentioned  by  Sir  Ifaac  Nrji'ton  in  his  Op- 
tics-,  i.  e.  the  Notes  D,  E,  F,  G,  A,  B,  C,  D=  This 
Hypothefis  affords  at  ieaft  a  probabW  Rejfon  for  the 
fcveral  very  particulgf  Breadths  of  the  primary  Co- 
lours, 
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lours,  in  the  prifmatic  oblong  Image  of  the  Sun,  as  I 
Ihall  endeavour  to  (hew  in  its  Place,  Prop.  56. 

If  the  Frequency  of  the  Vibrations  excited  by  the 
feveral  fapid  and  odorous  Bodies  in  the  Nerves  of  the 
Tongue  and  Membrana  SchnciJeriana,  could  be  dif- 
covered,  it  is  not  improbable  but  this  would  be  a  Clue 
to  lead  us  into  the  inner  Conditution  of  natural  Bodies, 
fincc  one  may  reafonably  fuppofe,  that  each  fapid  and 
odorous  Body  excites  Vibrations  of  the  fame  Fre- 
quency as  thofe  which  take  place  in  it  before  it  is  taflcd 
cr  fmelt  to. 

The  Solution  of  the  fame  Problem,  in  the  fevcral 
Senfes,  might  alfo  a  little  unfold  to  us  the  different 
internal  Structure  of  the  fevcral  Nerves,  and  of  the 
Parts  of  the  Brain  that  correfpond  thereto.  For  it 
fcems  probable  to  me,  that  each  Nerve  and  Region 
is  originally  fitted  to  receive,  and,  as  one  may  lay, 
fympathize  with,  fuch  Vibrations  as  are  likely  to  be 
imprelTcd  upon  them  in  the  various  Incidents  of  Life  \ 
and  not  that  the  auditory  Nerve  could  perform  the 
OiPice  of  ihe  Optic,  if  put  into  its  Place,  or  vicevsr* 
fi^j  &c.  according  to  Razv, 

Eighthly,  It  is  obfervcd  by  Medical  Writers,  that 
Pain  is  apt  to  excite  a  Contraction  in  the  Fil;res  of  the 
neighbouring  Membranes.  Now  this  is  very  agree- 
2:ble  to  that  Pov/er  which  fenfory  Vibrations  have,  in 
general,  over  the  red  flefiiy  Mufcles,  for  contrading 
thcnn,  in  the  manner  to  be  defcribcd  here.iftcr.  For 
fincc  Vibrations  of  a  middle  Strength,  by  dcfcending 
into  the  red  Fibres  of  the  Mufcles,  are  fuilicient  to 
contraift  them  in  the  ordinary  Fundions  andA(5lions 
of  Life,  It  is  not  unreafonable  to  exptcft,  that  the 
Wronger  Vibrations,  which  attend  Pain,  iboukl  be  fuf- 
ficicnt  to  contract  the  pale  Fibres  of  Menibrancs,  tho* 
thefe  be  in  themfelvcsof  alefs  contra(flile  Dif^x)rition. 

It  is  agreeable  to  this,  that  Titillation  and  Itching, 
which  lie,  as  it  were,  upon  the  Cgnfja-irs  of  Pkafure 
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and  Pain,  are  more  apt  to  diffufc  ihcmfelvc?  over  the 
neighbouring  Parts  than  Pain.  For  Titillation  and 
Itching  only  agitate  the  fniall  Panicks  of  the  Mem- 
branes, and  dierefofe  run  along  their  Surfaces,  by  the 
fuccclTivc  Communication  ofthcfe  Agitations;  whereas 
Pain,  by  contracting  the  Fibres,  puts  a  Stop  to  thcfc 
Agitations,  and  conlequcntly  to  its  own  Diffufion  over 
the  neighbouring  Parts. 

Ninthly,  Extreme  and  pointed  Parts,  fuch  as  the 
Extremity  of  the  Nofe,  the  Uvula,  the  Epiglottis, 
the  Nipples,  and  the  Ends  of  the  Fingers,  are  in  ge- 
neral more  fubjeft  to  Irritation,  Itching,  and  Inflamma- 
tion, and  endued  Nvith  a  greater  Degree  of  Scnfibility 
than  the  other  Parts.  Now  this  Phrenomcnon  agrees 
with  the  Doflrine  of  Vibrations,  inafmuch  as  fuch 
Parts  muft,  according  to  riie  Ne'ujionian  Hypothcfis, 
be  furrounded  with  an  iEdier  of  a  greater  Dcnfity  than 
that  within  their  Fores,  and  which  alfo  grows  denfer 
anddcnfer,  in  a  regular  manner.  For  one  may  con- 
ceive, that  the  Vibnations  communicated  to  this  denfer 
.ffithcr,  will  be  ftronger  in  proportion  to  its  Denfity ; 
and  confequcndy,  that  they  will  agitate  the  fmall  Par- 
ticles of  the  extreme  Parts  alfo  with  Vibrations  ftronger 
than  ordinary. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  \\\t  Senfibility  of  each  Part 
does  depend,  in  great  meafure,  on  the  Number,  Struc- 
ture, and  Difpolirion,  of  the  nervous  Papillre,  which 
are  the  immediate  Organ  in  the  Scnfcs  of  Feeling, 
Tafte,  and  Smell ;  but  dien  we  may  remark,  that  the 
fame  Obfervation  holds  in  refped  of  thefe  nervous 
Papilice.  For  they  are  alfo  extreme  and  pointed  Parts, 
and  that  cfpecially,  if  wc  fuppofe,  which  fcems  pro- 
bable, that  when  any  Part  is  in  a  State  of  exquifite 
Senfibihty,  the  nervous  Papillte  are  ereded  (in  fome 
fuch  manner  as  the  Hairs  of  the  Neck  and  Back  in  cer- 
niin  Animals,  when  enraged),  fo  as  to  recede  from 
each  other,  and  confcquently,  to  admit  the  denfer 
iEther  between  them.  They  may  alfo,  upon  the  fame 
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Occafions,  be  made  turgid,  by  the  Conflriftion  of 
their  Bafes,  and  thus  have  their  Senfibility,  or  Power 
of  receiving  Vibrations,  increafed  by  Diftention, 

We  may  remark  likewife,  in  purfuing  this  Method 
of  Reafoning,  that  the  ^ther  which  lies  contiguous  to 
the  medullary  Subflance  in  the  Ventricles  of  the  Brain, 
is  denfer  than  that  v/hich  lies  in  the  medullary  Sub- 
flance itfelf.  May  we  not  therefore  conjedure,  that 
one  Ufe  of  the  Cavities  of  the  Ventricles  is  to  increafe 
and  keep  up  all  the  Vibrations  propagated  from  the 
external  Nerves  into  the  medullary  Subftance  of  the 
Brain,  by  means  of  the  denfer  iSther  lodged  in  thofe 
Cavities-,  that  Blood  and  Serum  extravafatcd,  and  ly- 
ing in  the  Ventricles,  fuffocate  Senfations,  by  exclude-, 
ing  this  denfer  iEther,  as  well  as  by  preffing  on  the 
medullary  Subflance  5  and,  laftly,  that  thofe  Brutes 
whofe  olf2(flory  Nerves  have  Cavities  within  them 
continued  from  the  Ventricles,  are  more  acute  than 
Men,  in  perceiving  Odours,  and  dillinguifhing  them 
from  each  other,  in  part,  upon  this  Account? 

Boerbcave'-iSy^  indeed,  of  Opinion,  that  the  oppofite 
Sides  of  the  Ventricle  always  touch  each  other,  fo  as  to 
leave  no  Cavity.  But  it  feems  more  reafonable  to  fup- 
pofe,  that  a  fubtle  Vapour,  which  is  exhaled  from  the 
VefTcIsof  the  invefting  Membrane,  and  whofe  Particles, 
like  the  Vapour  of  Water,  have  a  repulfive  Power,  in 
refpecl  of  each  other,  prevents  the  abfolute  niutual 
Contafl  of  the  oppofite  Sides,  in  common  Cafes.  And 
die  fame  thing  is  favoured  by  the  Experiments  tried 
upon  the  Farijian  Beggar.  Since  the  Brain  in  him 
co'jld  be  fomewhat  prefied  in,  it  feems  that  the  Skull 
was  not  ir.tircly  full  before. 
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PROP.    7. 

The  Fhanomena  of  Sleep  appear  to  be  very  fuit^ 
able  to  the  Doctrine  of  Vibrations. 
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ERE  I  obferve,  firft,  That  new-bom  Children 
flecp  almoft  always.  Now  this  may  be  accounted 
for  by  the  Doflrine  of  Vibrations,  in  the  following 
manner  :  The  Foetus  fleeps  always,  having  no  Senfa- 
tion  from  without  imprefled  upon  it,  and  only  be- 
comes awake  upon  its  Entrance  into  a  new  World, 
viz.  by  means  of  the  vigorous  Vibrations  which  arc 
imprefled  upon  it.  It  is  reafonable  therefore  to  ex- 
pcifl,  that  the  new-born  Child  fliould  fall  back  into  \\% 
natural  State  of  Sleep,  as  foon  as  thefe  Vibrations  ceafe, 
and  return  again  to  a  State  of  Vigilance,  only  from 
the  Renewal  of  vigorous  Impreflions ;  and  fo  on  al- 
ternately, agreeably  to  the  Fad. 

Secondly,  Even  Adults  are  difpofed  tofleep,when 
the  ImprefTions  of  external  Objeds  are  excluded,  and 
their  Bodies  kept  in  a  State  of  Rcfi:,  for  the  fame 
Reafons  as  thofc  juft  mentioned  in  the  fimilar  State  of 
young  Children.  However,  they  incline  more  to  Vi- 
gilance than  Children,  partly  becaufe  their  Solids  and 
Fluids  arc  more  aflivc,  and  lefs  compreflible,  /.  e. 
more  fufceptible  and  retentive  of  Vibrations  -,  and  part- 
ly, becaufe  Aflbciation  brings  in  perpetual  Trains  of 
Ideas,  and  confequcntly  of  Vibrations,  fufHciently 
vivid  to  keep  up  Vigilance  in  common  Cafes. 

Thirdly,  Having  pre  fen  ted  the  Reader  with  the 
Two  foregoing  Obfervations,  v;hich  are  of  a  very 
obvious  kind,  I  will  now  inquire,  with  more  Minute- 
nefs,  into  the  intimate  and  precife  Nature  of  Sleep. 
It  appears  then,  that,  during  Sleep,  the  Blood  is  ac- 
cumulated in  the  Veins,  and  particularly  in  the  venal 
Sinufcs  which  furround  the  Brain  and  fpinal  Marrow  •, 
and  alfo,  that  it  is  rarefied,  at  leaft  for  the  mod  part, 
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For  as  the  A(5lions  of  the  Mufcles  fqueczc  the  Blood 
out  of  the  Veins  during  Vigilance,  fo  their  Inadivity 
during  Sleep  fuffers  the  Blood  to  lodge  in  the  Veins ; 
iind  the  decumbent  Pofture,  which  is  common  to  Ani- 
mals in  Sleep,  fuffcrs  it  to  lodge  particularly  in  the 
venal  Sinufes  of  the  Brain  and  fpinal  Marrow.     And 
it  is  agreeable  to  this,  that,  in  mod  Dirfeflions,  the 
Blood  is  found  chiefly  in  the  Veins,  and,    in  DifTcc- 
tions  after  Lethargies,  Apoplexies,  ^c.  the  venal  Si* 
nufes  of  the  Brain,  and  confeqnently  thofe  of  the  fpi» 
nal  Marrow,  which  communicate  freely  with  them, 
are  particularly  full.     As  to  the  Rarefaction  of  the 
Blood,  it  follows  from  the  Warmth  of  tlac  Body, 
which  is  an  ufual  Attendant  upon  Sleep,  and  is  caufcd 
by  the  Reft  of  the  Body,  the  Warmth  of  the  Place 
where  the  Pcrfon  fleeps,  the  Coverings,  and  the  fcr* 
mentative  Difpofition  of  the  frcfh  Chyle,  which  then 
enters  the  Blood.     It  follows  therefore,  that  the  Brain 
and  fpinal  Marrow  will  be  particularly  comprellcd 
during  Sleep,  fince  the  Blood  then  takes  up  more 
Space,  is  particularly  accumulated  within  the  Cavities 
of  the  Skull  and  Vertebrns,  and  the  Hardnefsof  thcfe 
Bones  will  not  fulfer  them  to  yield,  or  make  more 
room.     It  follows  alfo,  that  the  Softnefs  of  the  me- 
dullary Subftance  will  fubjc^fl  it  to  the  EfFeds  of  thi^ 
Compreffion,  more  than  the  cortical ;  fo  that,  if  wc 
fuppofe  its  Functions  to  confift  in  receiving,  retaining, 
and  communicating  Vibrations,  it  will  be  rendered 
pcculiaily  unfit  for  thefe  Fun(rcions,   from  the  Com- 
prclTion  here  m.nuoned  ;  /.  e    the  Animal  will  be  in- 
difpofcd  to  Scnfation  and  Motion,  agreeably  toObfcr- 
vation. 

There  are  many  other  Arguments  which  might  be 
brought  to  (hew,  that  during  Sle^p,  and  fleepy  Dif- 
tcmpers,  the  Brain  is  particularly  comprelled,  if  it 
were  neceflary.  But  the  Inftance  of  the  Pariftan 
Beggar,  above  noted,  is  moll  to  this  Purpofe.  This 
pLrion  had  a  Perforation  in  his  Skull,  which  did  not 
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offify;  whence,  by  external  PrcfTurc  upon  that  Parr, 
the  internal  Regions  of  the  Brain  might  be  affc6lcd ; 
and  it  v/as  conltantly  obfcrved,  that,  as  the  Prcflurc 
incrcafcd,  he  grew  more  and  more  Heepy,  and  at  laft 
fell  into  a  temporary  Apoplexy. 

In  young  Children,  there  feems  to  be  a  confbinC 
moderate  Preffure  of  the  Skull  upon  the  Brain.  For 
the  Brain  is  of  a  great  relative  Magnitude  in  them, 
and,  by  its  Endeavour  to  expand  itfelf,  it  keeps  the 
Sutures  from  uniting  too  firmly,  till  fuch  time  as  it  is 
arrived  at  its  full  Growth.  It  mull  therefore  becom- 
prefTed  in  return,  by  the  Re-adion  of  the  Skull.  And 
this  may  be  confidered  as  a  Circumftance,  which  con- 
curs to  render  young  Children  more  apt  to  deep  than 
Adults.  When  old  Perfons  are  fleepy,  it  is  a  morbid 
AfFedlion,  and  may  arife  either  from  an  hydropical 
Difpofidon,  whereby  the  Turgcfcence  of  the  neigh- 
bouring Parts  compreflcs  die  medullary  Subftance  ; 
or  from  a  Defc(5l  of  Nutrition  in  this  Subftance,  which 
renders  it  fbft  and  comprelTible  in  a  preternatural  De- 
gree. If  the  venal  Sinufes,  and  other  Blood- vefiels, 
of  the  Brain,  be,  by  any  Accident,  prcternaturally 
diftended,  and  continue  fo  for  a  confiderable  time, 
they  will  fcarce  ever  recover  their  prilline  Tone  and 
Dimenfions  \  and  this  fo  much  the  more,  as  the  Pcr- 
fon  approaches  co  old  Age. 

For  the  fame  Reafon,  as  the  medullary  Subdance 
within  the  Skull  and  Vertebrae  is  comprefled  during 
Sleep,  that  of  t\\t  Ganglions,  Plexufes,  and  Trunks 
of  the  Nerves  in  other  Parts  of  the  Body,  will  be 
comprefled  alfo,  laough  in  a  Icfs  Degree.  For  this 
Sublhnce  has  no  Blood  or  grofs  Fluids  witliin  it,  and 
is  far  the  fofrell:  of  all  the  Parts  of  the  Body  •,  and 
the  Membranes,  which  invefl  all  the  Parts  of  the  Bo- 
dy, perform  the  fame  O.^ce  to  them,  in  a  Icfs  Degree, 
as  the  Skull  does  to  the  Brain,  ;.  e.  check  their  Dillen- 
tion.  The  furrounding  Membranes  mud  therefore 
comprefs  the  fyfc  medullary  Subdancc  Li  the  Gan- 
glions, 
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gllons,  Plcxufcs,  and  Trunks  of  the  Nerves,  during 
Sleep,  on  account  of  the  Rarcfaflion  of  the  Humours 
at  that  time ;  whence,  according  to  the  Dodrine  of 
Vibrations,  fenfory  ones  can  neither  afccnd  freely  from 
the  external  Organs  to  the  Brain,  nor  motory  ones 
defcend  into  the  Limbs  -,  /.  e.  the  Animal  will  be  in- 
fcnfible  and  inafbive,  as  it  is  found  to  be  in  fafl. 

Is  it  not  probable,  that,  as  Sleep  comes  on,  the 
oppofite  Sides  of  the  Ventricles  of  the  Brain  approach 
towards  each  other,  on  account  of  the  Compreflion 
here  afierted  ;  alfo,  that  they  become  conriguous  at 
the  Inflant  of  Sleep,  excluding  the  denfer  TEther, 
mentioned  in  the  foregoing  Propofition,  thereby  ? 
By  this  means,  the  Power  of  Senfarion  would  receive 
a  remarkable  Diminution  at  the  Inflant  of  falling 
aHeep,  as  it  feems  to  do.  There  might  alfo,  in  ccr. 
tain  Circumdances,  arife  a  very  vivid  Exertion  of  the 
perceptive  and  motive  Facukies  at  that  Inflant,  from 
the  ComprefTion  of  the  ^ther  previous  to  its  Rare- 
fa6lion,  fuch  as  would  account  for  the  fudden Terrors 
and  Scarrings  which  happen  at  the  Inflant  of  going  to 
fieep,  in  feme  morbid  Cafes. 

Fourthly,  It  is  obferved,  that  Vigilance  condnued, 
Fatigue,  and  Pain,  all  difpofe  flrongly  to  Sleep.  For 
all  vigorous  or  long-continued  Vibrations  mufl  both 
generate  Heat,  whereby  the  Blood  and  Juices  will  be 
rarefied,  fo  as  to  comprefs  the  medullary  Subflance, 
and  alfo  exhaud  this  Subflance  of  its  fluid  and  adive 
Particles,  fo  as  to  render  it  more  eafily  comprefTiblc, 
and  lefs  fufceptlble  and  retentive  of  Vibrations. 
Great  Degrees  of  Heat  feem  to  produce  an  extraor- 
dinary Propenfity  to  Sleep,  in  nearly  the  fame  way. 

And  when  Pcrfons  expofed  to  extreme  Cold  are 
overcome  by  a  pleafing,  but  fatal  Sleep,  it  feems  as  if 
the  internal  Parts  were  affeded  with  a  preternatural 
Warmth,  from  the  vigorous  Senfations  and  concomi- 
tant Vibrations  imprciTed  on  the  external  Parts  by 
the  Cold,  and  thence  afcending  to  the  Brain.     It  agrees 
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with  the  Hypothefis  herepropofcd,  that  thefe  uncafy 
Scnfations  decline  by  Degrees,  till  they  fall  within  the 
Lin^its  of  Pleafiire,  and,  at  lafl,  end  in  Infcnfibility. 
This  Sleep  may  prove  fatal,  from  the  great  Difference 
between  the  internal  and  external  Parts,  in  refpedt  of 
Heat ;  alfo  from  the  Cold's  penetrating  farther  and 
farther.  Miifcular  Motion  may  prevent  it,  and  its  ill 
Effefbs,  partly  as  the  Veins  are  emptied  by  this,  pardy 
as  it  warms  the  external  Parts  and  cools  the  internal, 
from  the  Return  of  the  cool  Blood  into  the  Courfe  of 
the  Circulation.  If  v/e  fuppofe  the  Circulation  to  cea(e 
intirely,  at  the  Surface  of  the  Body  from  the  Cold, 
then  will  warm  Blood  circulate  through  the  internal 
Parts  alone  ;  and  thefe  Parts  will  continue  to  be  de-^ 
fended  from  the  Cold  by  the  external  ones,  for  a 
time.  And  thus  the  Body  will  approach  to  the  com- 
mon State  of  a  Perfon  going  to  Sleep. 

It  is  eafy  to  fee,  from  the  Method  of  Reafoning 
here  ufed,  how  Perfons  recovering  from  long  IllnefTes 
fhould  be  much  difpofed  to  Sleep,  viz,  from  the  Ex- 
hauftion  of  the  medullary  Subflance,  their  almoflcon- 
flant  Refl,  their  being  kept  warm,  and  the  frequent 
taking  Sullenance,  fo  as  to  beget  great  Qijantities  of 
frefh  Chyle,  and  confequently,  an  extraordinary  De- 
gree of  a  fermentative  Heat. 

Fifthly,  The  Manner  in  which  Opiates  produce 
Sleep  may  be  thus  explained,  agreeably  to  the  Doc- 
trine of  Vibrations.  Opiates  evidently  excite  grateful 
Senfations  in  the  Stomach  and  Bowels.  This  appears 
from  the  fhort  Time  in  which  liquid  Opiates  take 
Effedl ;  and  even  from  immediate  and  dired:  Senfa- 
tions:" A  Perfon  may  even  feci,  that  the  Stomach  is 
the  Seat  of  the  pleafurable  Imprcfllons  made  by 
Opiates.  We  are  to  fuppofe  therefore,  that  vivid 
Vibrations,  which,  however,  lie  within  the  Limits  of 
Pleafurc,  afcend  perpetually  from  the  Stomrxh  and 
Bowels  along  the  Par  Vagum,  and  intercofbal  Nerves, 
np  to  the  Brain  and  fpinal  Marrow,  diffufe  thcmfelves 
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over  thefe,  and  from  thence  defcend  along  the  Nerves 
into  all  the  Parts  of  the  Body.  Hence  it  follows, 
that  they  will  obfcure  and  overpower  all  moderate 
Senfations,  or  Vibrations,  which  fubfiiled  before,  or 
which  external  Objedls  may  from  time  to  time  endea- 
vour to  excite,  and  introduce  a  general  pleafurable 
State  over  the  whole  nervous  Syllem  ;  with  Trains  of 
pleafurable  Ideas,  in  the  Manner  to  be  explained  here- 
after, when  we  come  to  treat  of  Ideas,  their  Genera- 
tions, Afibciations,  and  Dependencies  on  bodily 
States.  During  this  pleafurable  State,  the  Body  will 
of  Courfe  be  compofed  to  Reft;  Rcftleflhefs,  TofTings, 
and  Changes  of  Pofture,  being  caufcd,  for  the  moll 
part,  by  uneafy  Senfations.  Hence  the  Blood  will  be 
accumulated  in  the  Veins  and  venal  Sinufes,  and  grow 
warm  both  from  the  vigorous  Vibrations  excited  by 
the  Opiate,  and  from  the  abfolute  Reft  of  the  Body. 
For  abfolute  Reft  conduces,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  to 
make  the  Body  grow  warm,  by  the  Heat  refledled 
from  the  contiguous  Coverings ;  as,  on  the  contrary, 
the  flighteft  Motions  frequently  returning,  ventilate 
and  cool  the  Parts.  And  thus  the  Comprefllon  of 
the  medullary  Subftance  requifite  for  Sleep,  will  be 
induced  by  the  A(ftion  of  the  Opiate  upon  the  Sto* 
mach  and  Bowels. 

But,  befides  this,  we  may  conceive,  that  the  opiate 
Particles  excite  Vibrations  of  the  fame  Kind  in  all  the 
Parts  of  the  Body,  after  they  are  taken  into  the  Blood, 
and  circulate  with  it,  till  fuch  time  as,  by  a  perfe(^ 
Affimilation,  they  lofe  all  their  peculiar  Qualities. 

It  feems  alfo,  that  the  continued  Defcent  of  Vibra- 
tions, from  the  Brain,  and  fpinal  Marrow,  into  the 
Limbs,  and  external  Parts,  agitate  them  fo  much,  as  to 
render  them  unfit  for  receiving  Senfation  and  Motion, 
in  the  fame  manner  as  continued  Fri(fbion  of  the  Head, 
when  newly  (haved,  or  fhaking  the  Hand,  occafion 
a  Kind  of  Numbnefs  in  the  Head  and  Hand  refpec- 
tivcly.    For  a  Diforder  raifed  in  the  motory  Nerves, 
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and  mufcular  Fibres,  analogous  to  Numbnefs  in  the 
lenfory  Nerves,  and  fentient  Papillae,  nnuft  produce 
Ineptitude  to  Motion.  It  fcems  therefore,  that  the. 
Infenfibility  and  Immobility  which  proceed  from 
Opiates,  and  which  concur  in  haftening  the  Slcep>  and 
increafing  its  Degree,  arife  in  great  part  from  this 
Caufe.  The  Numbnefs,  and  paralytic  Weaknefles, 
which  frequently  fucceed  after  Opiates,  are  Evidences 
for  what  is  here  alleged. 

Opium  feems   to  have  an   intermediate   Degree 
of  Activity  between  Narcotics,   or  ftupefying  Poi- 
fons,  on   one  hand,  and  grateful  Aliments,  particu- 
larly vinous  Liquors,  on  the  other.     Narcotics  ope- 
rate fo  violently  on  the  Stomach  and  Bowels,  the 
Brain,  and  the  external  Parts,  as  to  bring  Confufion  on 
the  Senfations,  and  Trains  of  Ideas,  and  Convulfions 
on  the  mufcular  Syftem.     And  that  thefe  Effects  are 
produced  by  a  local  Influence  on  the  Stomach,  in  the 
Manner  propofed  concerning  Opiates,   appears,    be- 
caufe  they  ceafe,  or  abate  much,  foon  afcer  the  Nar- 
cotic is  ejeded  by  Vomiting  ;  alfo  becaufe  whipping 
a  Dog,  after  he  has  taken  the  Nux  Vomica,  contri- 
butes to  obviate  its  ill  EfFeds.     Wines,  and  grateflil 
Aliments,  difpofe  to  Sleep,  partly  by  their  immediate 
EfFedls  on  the  Stomach,  partly  by  their  EfFeds  after 
they  are  abforbed.   But  the  Degree  not  being  fo  great 
as  in  Opiates,  it  may  more  eafily  be  overcome  by  a 
Variety  of  common  or  vigorous  ImprelTions ;  in  which 
Cafe  the  vivid  Vibrations  excited  by  the  Wine,  or  Ali- 
ment, will  illuminate  all  the  Impreflions,    and  add 
Strength  to  all  the  Motions.     The  fame  thing  is  ob- 
ferved  of  Opiates,    in  thofe   who  take  them  fre- 
quently. 

Sixthly,  Chylification,  Sanguification,  Nutrition, 
and  Growth,  feem  to  proceed  beft  during  Sleep.  This 
may  be  conjedured  from  the  Sleepinefs  of  all  Animals 
after  Eatings  fince  Sleep  and  Chyhfication,  ^c,  muft 
here  concur  j  and  from  the  almoft  conftant  Sleep  of 
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new-born  Children,  above  taken  notice  of,  fince  Na- 
ture feems  chiefly  intent  on  the  due  Performance  of 
thefe  Funftions,  for  fome  time  after  Birth.  Now  the 
Doflrine  of  Vibrations  maybe  made  to  illudrate  thefc 
Points,  in  fome  meafurc.  For  fincc  Refpiration  be- 
comes firong  and  convulfive  at  the  Inflant  of  going 
to  Sleep,  it  will  renew  and  increafe  the  Vibrations  ex- 
cited in  the  Nerves  of  the  Stomach  and  Bowels  by 
their  Contents,  which  we  muft  fuppofe  to  have  lan- 
guifhed  before,  in  the  fame  manner  as  thofe  which 
lubfifted  in  the  external  Senfcs.  The  Organs  of  Di- 
geilion  therefore,  as  well  as  thofe  of  Refpiration,  are 
in  a  State  of  Vigilance,  and  are  intent  upon  the  Per- 
formance of  their  proper  Fundlions,  while  the  other 
Parts  are  in  a  State  of  Sleep  and  Inadlion,  and  recruit- 
ing, in  order  to  perform  their  Fundlions  in  a  due 
manner,  upon  a  Return  of  Vigilance..  And  this  holds 
moll  particularly  in  refpe6t  of  the  medullary  Subftancc 
of  the  Brain,  fpinal  Marrow,  and  Nerves,  which,  by 
the  Confent  of  all,  is  the  chief  Inftrument  of  Nutrition 
and  Growth.  Since  the  Vibrations  which  take  place 
in  it  during  Sleep  are  languid,  it  will  then  be  filled 
and  recruited,  and  confequently  fitted  for  Nutrition 
and  Growth  •,  which  will  be  farther  favoured  by  the 
Concurrence  of  a  complete  Chylification  and  Sanguifi- 
cation, at  the  fame  time. 

Theincreafed  convulfive  Refpiration,  and  increafed 
Force  of  the  IL^art,  which  take  place  at  the  Inftanc 
of  going  to  Sleep,  and  continue  frequently  during 
Sleep,  may  perhaps  be  thus  accounted  for,  agreeably 
to  the  Doctrine  of  Vibrations.  When  vivid  Vibrations 
ccafe  in  the  external  Senfcs,  and  Regions  of  the  Brain 
belonging  to  them,  alfo  in  the  Mufcles  of  the  Limbs, 
and  Parts  of  the  fpinal  Marrow  correfponding  there- 
to, this  Abatement  of  Vibrations  mud  either  extend 
to  the  whole  medullary  Subftance,  which  feems  to  be 
the  Cafe  in  the  Night-mare  ;  or  if  the  Nerves  of  the 
Heart,  and  Org^iJis  of  Refpiration,  and  the  Regions  of 
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the  Brain  and  fplnal  Marrow  corrcfponding  thereto,  be 
exempted,  th-y  may  be  agitated  even  with  more  vi- 
t^oroos  Vibrations,  on  account  of  the  Abatement  in  the 
other  Parts,  becaufc  the  Vibrations  raifcd  in  thefc 
Regions  during  Sleep,  by  fuch  of  their  Caufcs  as  take 
place  then,  will  be  hindered  from  difFufing  themfelves 
freely,  and  abating  their  own  Force  thereby,  as  foon 
as  the  other  Regions  are  collapfcd  and  comprelTed. 
Thefc  Caufcs  arc,  Firft,  The  Heat  of  the  Blood,  and 
Pulfation  of  the  Arteries  of  the  medullary  Subflancc; 
both  wliich,  when  incrcafed  on  any  account,  mufl:  far- 
ther increafe  themfelves  by  a  refleded  Influence,  fince 
both  increafe  the  Force  of  the  Heart.  Secondly,  The 
Fulncfs  and  Didention  of  the  Lungs.  Thele  arife 
from  the  Rarefadlion  of  the  Blood,  and  Accumulation 
of  it  in  the  Veins  jufl  before  Sleep  (at  which  time  Rc- 
fpiration  is  languid),  and  mufl  at  1  aft  ftimulite  the 
Organs  of  Refpi ration  to  a  vigorous  Exertion  of  them- 
felves ;  / .  e,  raife  vigorous  Vibrations  in  the  Region 
of  the  Brain  correfponding  thereto,  juft  as  in  the  Cafes 
of  Sighing,  and  recovering  from  the  Night-mare. 
Thirdly,  We  may  fuppfe,  that  the  Heart,  and 
Mufcles  of  Refpiration,  do  not  exert  thenifelves  during 
Vigilance,  with  a  Degree  of  Force  at  all  approaching 
to  their  utmoft  Powers,  as  the  Limbs  do  •,  and  there- 
fore, that  they,  and  the  correfponding  Regions  of  the 
Brain,  may  bj  qualified  for  a  vigorous  Exertion  during 
Sleep.  Fourthly,  An  Increafe  in  the  P^orce  of  Re- 
fpiration muft  alfo  increafe  the  Force  with  which  the 
Heart  moves,  bccaufe  it  propels  the  Blood  in  greater 
Qiiantities  upon  the  Heart.  P'lfthly,  An  Increafe  of 
Force  in  the  Heart  muft  increafj  both  itfelf,  and  the 
Adlion  of  Refpiraiiun,  bccaufe  the  Blood-vefTcls  of  the 
Heart  and  Organs  ol  Refpiration  are  particularly  near 
to  the  Heart,  and  tiiercforc  muft  be  particularly  under 
its  Influence. 

Corollary  i.     By  laying  together  what  has  been 
delivered  concerning  Sl'.ep,  in  this  Propofuion,  the 
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Difif^rencc  between  the  States  of  Sleep  and  Vigilance 
may  be  thus  fct  before  the  Reader,  in  one  View.     la 
Sleep,  the  Nerves  of  the  Five  external  Senfes  are  in- 
difpofcdto  receive  Vibrations,  and  the  Objeds  them- 
felves  are  eitiicr  abfcnt,  or  imprcfTcd  feebly.     The 
Nerves  of  the  Stomach  and  Bowels  fympathize  with 
thcfe  at  fird,  but  recover  thcmfclvcs  at  the  Indant  of 
Sleep,  the  ImprCiTions  of  theAhment,  C^rr.  being  then 
made  v;ith  unufual  Vigour  •,  and  this  continues  during 
the  time  of  Sleep.  In  like  manner  themufcularSyftcm 
becomes  inaflivc  in  general  •,  the  Heart,  however,  and 
Mufclcs  ofKefpiration,  are  excepted,  and  even  exert 
themfelves  v/ith  an  extraordinary  Degree  of  Force, 
The  Blood  is  rarefied  fo  as  to  take  up  more  Space  upon 
the  Whole  ;  and  as   there  is  more  in  tiic  Veins,  and 
particularly  in  thofe  of  the  Brain,  and  fpinal  Marrow, 
than  in  a  State  of  Vigilance,  the  medullary  Subftance 
is  hereby  expofed  to  a  conftant  uniform  ComprefTion ; 
whereas,   in  Vigilance,  the   A6lion  of  the    Mufcles 
fqucezes  the  Blood  out  of  the  Veins,  and  cools  it,  un- 
Icfs  this  Adion  be  violent,  or  long  continued.     The 
Glands  arc  filled  during  Sleep,  and  confcqucntly,  by 
drawing  off  from  the  Fulnefs  of  the  Blood-veffcls, 
prepare  the  Body  for  Vigilance,  and  are  thcmfclvcs 
fitted  for  the  Fundions  to  be  then  performed  -,  i.  e.  to 
excrete  their  proper  Fluids  from  mufcular  Comprcf- 
fion,  or  Vibrations  running  up  their  excretory  Duels, 
in  the  manner  to  be  hereafter  explained.     The  medul- 
lary SubP.ance  is,  in  hke  manner,,  fitted  and  prepared 
for  Vigilance,  whether  it  be  of  a  glandular  Nature,  or 
not.     However,  fome  Vibrations  mufl  take  place  in 
it  throughout,  and  they  are  particularly  vivid  in  the 
Regions  correfponcing  to  the  Heart,  Organs  of  Refpi- 
ration,  and  Organs  of  Digeflion,;  alfo  in  the  Regions 
correfponding  to  the  Eye  and  Ear,  where  they  excite 
the  Trains  o\  Iniagcs  which  are  prefented  to  us  in  our 
Dreams.     But  the  Nature  of  thefe  cannot  be  unfolded 
till  we  have  treated  of  Ideas,    their  Generation  and 
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AfTociations,  and  the  Nature  of  true  and  erroncou? 
Judgments,  Aflcnt,  Diflcnt,  Imagination,  and  Me- 
mory. 

Cor.  2.     It  appears  alfo  to  follow,  from  tlie  fore- 
going Account  ot  Sleep,  and  the  Eft'cdi  of  Heat,  La- 
bour, Pain,  and  Opiates,  in  difpofing  to  it,  that,  in 
many  Cafes  of  Sleep,    the  medullary  Subftancc  tends 
to  a  fubtle  kind  of  Inflammation,  and  is  prcf.rvcd 
from  it,  and  reftored  to  its  natural  State,  and  Degree 
of  Heat,  by  means  of  Sleep  fufficienrly  continued. 
Thus,  in  the  Accefs  of  moll  Fever?,  the  Patient  is 
liftlefs  and  flecpy,  the  external  Senfes,  Mnfcles,  and 
Brain,  being  ailxded,  in  fome  refpcfts,  as  by  Opiates. 
If  the  Patient  flecps,  the  Dillemper  is  cut  Ihort ;  but 
if  the  fubtle  Inflammation  be  fo  gr^at  as  to  prevent 
that,  the  Didempcr  incrcafes,  and  comes  to  its  Period 
in  fome  other  Way,  according  to  the  Nature  of  the 
Fever,  and  Circumftances  of  the  Patient.    In  a  Coma 
Vigil  it  feems  to  me,  that  the  Approach  of  theoppo- 
fite  Sides  of  the  Ventricles  excites  fuch  violent  Vibra- 
tions, on  account  of  the  Inflammation  of  the  medul- 
lary Subdance,  perhaps  of  thefe  Sides  particularly,  as 
to  awake  the  Patient,  and  throw  him  into  great  Con- 
fufion  and  Conllernation.     In  a  Phrenfy,  the  medul- 
lary Subilance  itielf  feems  to  labour  under  an  acute 
temporary  InHammation,  the  otlier  Parts  having  often 
no  more  tlian  a  due  Heat,  whereas,  in  the  Delirium 
of  a  Fever,  the  mcdul'ary  Subftance  only  fympathizes 
with  the  other  Parts.     If  the  Inflammation  of  the  me- 
dullary Subilance  bs  very  fubtle,  moderate,  and  per- 
manent,   Madnefs  of  fome  Species  enfues.     A.nd  it 
feems  to  agree  very  well  v/ith  the  Theory  here  pro- 
pofed,  that  in  Deliriums,  Phrenfies,  and  fome  kinds 
of  Madnefs,  the  Patient  does  not  fleep  at  all,  or,  if  he 
docs,  in  a  quiet  manner,  is  freed  from  hisDiftemper; 
and  that,  in  other  Kinds  of  Madnefs,  and  in  Cafes  of 
Melancholy,  the  Sleep  is  very  deep,  and  the  Patient 
extremely  fluggifh. 
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SECT.     II. 

Of  Ideas ^  their  Generation  and  ^Jfocia^ 
tio7ts  ;  and  of  the  Agreeme7tt  of  the 
Doctri?te  of  Vibrations  with  the  Phcc* 
7wme?ia  of  Ideas. 

P  R  O  P.     8. 

SenfaiionSy  by  being  often  repeated ^  leave  certain 
Fe/ligeSy  Types,  or  Images,  of  themf elves, 
ivbich  may  be  called^  Simple  Ideas  of  Senfa- 
tion. 

I  TOOK  notice  in  the  Introdudion,  that  thofc 
Ideas  which  refemble  Scnfations  were  called  Ideas 
of  Senfation  -,  and  alfo  that  they  might  be  calkdjlmfh 
Ideas  in  refpefl  of  the  inteJIe<flual  ones  which  are 
formed  from  them,  and  of  whofevery  Efience  it  is  to 
be  complex.  But  the  Ideas  of  Senfation  are  not  intirely 
fimple,  fince  they  mud  confift  of  Parts  both  coexiflent 
and  fuccelnve,  as  the  generating  Senfations  themfelvcs 
do. 

Now,  that  the  fimple  Ideas  of  Senfation  are  thus 
generated,  agreeably  to  the  Propofition,  appears,  bc- 
caufe  the  mod  vivid  of  thcfe  Ideas  are  thofe  where  the 
correfponding  Scnfations  are  moll  vigorouOy  imprefT- 
cd,  or  mod  frequently  renewed  ;  v/hereas,  if  the 
Senfation  be  faint,  or  uncommon,  die  generated  Idea 
is  alfo  faint  in  proportion,  and,  in  extreme  Cafes, 
cvanefcent  and  imperceptible.  The  cxafl  Obfervance 
of  the  Order  of  Place  in  vifible  Ideas,  and  of  the  Or- 
der of  Time  in  audible  ones,  rnay  likewife  fervc  to 
fiKw,  that  thefe  Ideas  are  Copies  and  Offsprings  of 
the  ImprciTions  made  on  the  Eye  and  Ear,  in  which 
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the  fame  Orders  were  obferved  rerpeflively.  And 
though  it  happens,  that  Trains  of  vifiblc  and  audible 
Ideas  are  prefented  in  Sallies  of  the  Fanq^,  and  in 
Dreams,  in  which  the  Order  of  Time  and  Place  is 
different  from  that  of  any  former  Impreffions,  yet  the 
fmall  component  Parts  of  thefe  Trains  are  Copies  of 
former  ImprefTions ;  and  Reafons  may  be  given  for 
the  Varieties  of  their  Compofitions. 

It  is  alfo  to  be  obferved,  that  this  ProDofition  bears 
a  great  Refemblance  to  the  Third ;  md  that,  by  this 
Refemblance,  they  fomewhat  confirm  and  illuftrate 
one  another.  According  to  the  Third  Propofition, 
Senfations  remain  for  a  fhort  time  after  the  ImprefTion 
is  removed  ;  and  thefe  remaining  Senfations  grow 
feebler  and  feebler,  till  they  vanifh.  They  are  there- 
fore, in  fome  Part  of  their  Declenfion,  of  about  the 
fame  Strength  with  Ideas,  and,  in  their  firfl  State,  are 
intermediate  between  Senfations  and  Ideas.  And  it 
feems  reafonable  to  expedl,  that,  if  a  fmgle  Senfation 
can  leave  a  perceptible  Effed,  Trace,  or  Vedige,  for 
a  fhort  time,  a  fuflicient  Repetition  of  a  Senfation 
may  leave  a  perceptible  Effed  of  the  fame  kind,  but 
of  a  more  permanent  Nature,  /.  e.  an  Idea,  v/hich 
fhall  recur  occafionally,  at  long  Diftances  of  Time, 
from  the  Impreflion  of  the  correfponding  Senfation, 
^  vice  %'erfd.  As  to  the  Occafions  and  Caufcs,  which 
make  Ideas  recur,  they  will  be  confidered  in  the  next 
Propofition  but  one. 

I'he  Method  of  Rcafoning  ufed  in  the  lad  Para- 
graph, is  farther  confirmed  by  the  following  Circum- 
(lance  •,  viz.  That  both  the  diminutive  declining  Sen- 
fations, which  remain  for  a  Ibort  Space  after  the  Im- 
prefllons  of  the  Objcfls  ceafe,  and  the  Ideas,  which 
are  the  Copies  of  fuch  ImprefTions,  are  far  more  di- 
ftindl  and  vivid,  in  rcfpc(ft  of  vifii^Ie  and  aut^ible  Im- 
prefTions, than  of  any  others.  To  which  it  may  be 
added,  that,  after  Travelling,  hearing  Mufic,  ^c. 
Trains  of  vivid  Ideas  are  very  apt  to  recur,  which  cor- 
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refpond  very  exaclly  to  the  late  ImprelTions,  and  which 
are  of  an  intermediate  Nature  between  the  remaining 
Sen'uitions  of  the  Third  Propofition,  in  their  greateft 
Vigour,  and  the  Ideas  mentioned  in  this. 

1  ne  Senfations  of  Feehng,  Talle,  and  Smell,  can 
fcarce  be  fiid  to  leave  Ideas,  iinlefs  very  indiftinfl  and 
obfcuie  ones.  However,  as  Analogy  leads  one  to 
fuppofe,  that  thefc  Senfations  may  leave  Traces  of 
the  lame  kind,  tho*  not  in  the  fame  degree,  as  thofe 
of  Sight  and  Hearing  •,  fo  the  Readinels  with  which 
we  reconnoitre  Senfations  of  Feeling,  Tafte,  and  Smell, 
that  have  been  often  impreded,  is  an  Evidence,  that 
they  do  fo  ;  and  thefe  generated  Traces  or  Difpofi- 
tions  of  Mind  may  be  called  the  Ideas  of  Feeling, 
Tafte,  and  Smell.  In  Sleep,  when  all  our  Ideas  are 
magnified,  thofe  of  Feeling,  Taile,  and  Smell,  are 
often  fufficiendy  vivid  and  diftinfl  -,  and  the  fame 
thino^  happens  in  fome  few  Cafes  of  Vigilance. 

PROP.     9. 

Senfory  Vibrations ^  by  being  often  repeated,  beget, 
in  the  medullary  Subjiance  of  the  Brain^  a 
Difpofition  to  diminiiti've  Vibrations,  which 
viay  alfo  be  called  Vibratiuncles  and  Mini a» 
tures^  correfponding  to  thewfehes  rejpe^ively, 

'HIS  Correfpondence  of  the  diminutive  Vibra- 
tions to  the  original  fenfory  ones,  confifts  in 
this,  that  they  agree  in  Kind,  Place,  and  Line  of  Di- 
redlion  ;  and  differ  only  in  being  more  feeble,  ;.  e,  in 
Pegree. 

This  Propofition  follows  from  the  foregoing.  For 
fince  Senfations,  by  being  often  repeated,  beget  Ideas, 
it  cannot  but  be  that  thofe  Vibrations,  which  accom- 
pany  Senfations,  fhould  beget  fomething  which  may 
accompany  Ideas  in  like  manner  -,  and  this  can  be  no- 
thing but  feebler  Vibrations,  agreeing  with  the  fenfory 
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generating  Vibrations  in  Kind,  Place,  and  Line  of 
Dircdion. 

Or  thus:  By  the  Firfl  Propofition  it  appears,  that 
fome  Motion  mud  be  excited  in  the  medullary  Sub- 
dance,  during  each  Senfation ;  by  the  Fourth,  this 
Motion  is  determined  to  be  a  vibratory  one  :  Since 
therefore  fomc  Motion  mufl  alfo,  by  the  Second,  be 
excited  in  the  medullary  Subftance  during  the  Prc- 
ience  of  each  Idea,  this  Motion  cannot  be  any  other 
than  a  vibratory  one  :  Elfe  how  fhould  it  proceed  from 
the  original  Vibration  attending  the  Senlation,  in  the 
fume  manner  as  the  Idea  does  from  the  Senfation  itfelf? 
It  mud  alfo  agree  in  Kind,  Place,  and  Line  of  Di- 
redlion,  with  the  generating  Vibration.  A  vibratory 
Motion,  which  recurs  /  times  in  a  Second,  cannot  be- 
get a  diminutive  one  that  recurs  \-  /,  or  2  /  times  ;  nor 
one  originally  imprefTed  on  the  Region  of  the  Brain 
correfponding  to  the  auditory  Nerves,  beget  diminu- 
tive Vibrations  in  the  Region  correfponding  to  the 
optic  Nerves ;  and  fo  of  the  reft.  The  Line  of  Di- 
rection muft  likewife  be  the  fame  in  the  original  and 
derivative  Vibrations.  It  remains  therefore,  that  each 
fimplc  Idea  of  Senfation  be  attended  by  diminutive 
Vibrations  of  the  fame  Kind,  Place,  and  Line  of  Di- 
redion,  with  the  original  Vibrations  attending  the 
Senfation  itfelf :  Or,  in  the  Words  of  the  Propofition, 
that  fenfory  Vibrations,  by  being  frequently  repeated, 
beget  a  Difpofition  to  diminutive  Vibrations  corre- 
fponding to  themfelves  refpec^ively.  We  may  add, 
that  the  vibratory  Nature  of  the  Motion  which  at- 
tends Ideas,  may  be  inferred  from  the  Continuance  of 
fome  Ideas,  vifible  ones  for  inftance,  in  the  Fancy  for 
a  few  Moments. 

This  Proof  of  the  prefent  Propofidon  from  the 
foregoing,  appears  to  be  inconteftable,  admitting  the 
Fourth:  However,  it  will  much  eftablilh  and  illu- 
ftrate  the  Dodrines  of  Vibrations  and  Aflbciation,  to 
deduce  it  dircdly,  if  we  can,  from  the  Nature  of  vi* 
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bratory  Motions,  and  of  an  animal  Body  ;  and  not 
only  from  the  Relation  between  Senfations  and  Ideas. 
Let  us  lee,  therefore,  what  Progrefs  we  can  make  in 
fuch  an  Attempt. 

Firft  then.  If  we  admit  Vibrations  of  the  medul- 
lary Particles  at  all,  we  muft  conceive,  that  fome  take 
place  in  the  Fcctus  in  UterOy  both  on  account  of  the 
Warmth  in  which  it  lies,  and  of  the  Pulfation  of  thofc 
confiderable  Arteries,  which  pafs  through  the  medul- 
lary Subftance,  and  which  confequently  mufh  comp];efs 
and  agitate  it  upon  every  Contradion  of  the  Heart. 
And  thefe  Vibrations  are  probably  either  uniform  in 
Kind  and  Degree,  if  we  confider  fliort  Spaces  of 
Time ;  or,  if  long  ones,  increafe  in  a  flow  uniform 
manner,  and  that  in  Degree  only,  as  the  Fa'tiis  in 
Utero  increafcs  in  Bulk  and  Strength.  They  are  alfo 
probably  the  fame  in  all  the  different  Regions  of  the 
medullary  Subftance.  Let  thefe  Vibrations  be  called 
the  Natural  Vibrations, 

Secondly,  As  foon  as  the  Child  is  born,  external 
Objeds  adl  upon  k  violently,  and  excite  Vibrations 
in  the  medullary  Subftance,  which  differ  from  the  na- 
tural oncf,  and  from  each  other,  in  Degree,  Kind, 
Place,  and  Line  of  Diredion.  Wc  may  alfo  con- 
ceive, that  each  Region  of  the  medullary  Subftance 
has  fuch  a  Texture  as  to  receive,  with  the  grcateftFa^ 
cility,  the  fcvcral  fpccific  Vibrations,  which  the  Ob- 
jc6ls  corrcfponding  rcfpcdlivcly  to  thefe  Regions,  ;.  e, 
to  their  Nerves,  arc  moft  difpofcd  to  excite.  Let 
thefe  Vibrations  be,  for  the  prefcnt,  called  preterna- 
tural ones,  in  Contradiftinflion  to  thofc  which  wejuft 
now  called  natural  ones. 

Thirdly,  Rcprcfenting  now  the  natural  Vibrations 
by  N,  and  the  preternatural  ones,  from  various  Ob- 
je£ls,  by  Ay  -S,  C,  &:c.  let  us  fuppofc  the  firft  Objcft 
to  imprefs  the  Vibrations  A^  and  then  to  be  removed. 
It  is  evident  from  the  Nature  of  vibratory  Motions, 
that  the  medullary  Subftance  will  not,  immediately 
2  upon 
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upon  tlic  Removal  of  this  Objedl,  return  to  its  natural 
State  iV,  but  will  remain,  for  a  fliort  Space  of  Time, 
in  the  preternatural  State  y/,  and  pafs  gradually  fro  a 
A  to  TV".  Suppofe  the  fame  Objeft  to  be  imprefled 
again  and  again,  for  a  fufficientNumbirof  Times,  and 
it  feems  to  follow,  that  the  medullary  Subftance  will 
be  longer  in  pafTing  from  A  to  iV,  after  the  fecond 
ImprefTion,  than  after  the  firft,  after  the  third  Impref- 
fion  than  fecond,  ^c.  till,  at  lad,  it  will  not  return 
to  its  natural  original  State  of  Vibrations  N  at  all,  but 
remain  in  the  preternatural  State  A^  after  the  Vibra- 
tions have  fallen  to  a  diminutive  Pitch,  their  Kind 
and  Place,  or  chief  Seat,  and  their  Line  of  Direc- 
tion, continuing  the  fame.  This  State  may  therefore 
be  fitly  denoted  by^,  and,  being  now  in  the  Place  of 
the  natural  State  iV,  it  will  be  kept  up  by  the  Heat  of 
the  medullary  Subftance,  and  the  Pulfation  of  its  Ar- 
teries. All  this  feems  to  follow  from  the  above-men- 
tioned Difpofition  of  animal  Bodies  to  accommodate 
thcmfelves  to,  and  continue  in,  almoft  any  State  that 
is  often  imprefled  ;  which  is  evident  from  innume- 
rable both  common  and  medical  Obfervations,  what- 
ever be  determined  concerning  the  Manner  of  explain- 
ing and  accounting  for  thcfe  Fadls.  For  the  Altera- 
tioiis  which  Habit,  Cuflom,  frequent  ImprelTion,  i^c, 
make  in  the  fmall  conftitucnt  Particles,  can  fcarce  be 
any  thing  bcfidcs  Alterations  of  the  Diftances,  and 
mutual  Adions,  of  thefe  Particles  \  and  thcfe  la(t 
Alterations  mufl  alter  the  natural  Tendency  to  vi- 
brate. We  mufl,  however,  here  refume  the  Sup- 
pofition  made  in  the  lad  Paragraph,  "Siz,  that  the 
fcveral  Regions  of  the  Brain  have  fuch  a  Texture  as 
difpofcs  them  to  thofe  fpecific  Vibrations,  which  are 
to  be  imprefled  by  the  proper  Objecfls  in  the  Events 
fit  Life.  And  this  will  much  facilitate  and  accelerate 
the  Tranfition  of  the  State  iV  into  a  ;  fince  we  are  to 
fuppofe  a  Predifpofition  to  the  State  A^  or  a. 
It  will  fomewhat  illuftrate  and  confirm  this  Reafon- 
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in^y  to  remark,  Tiiat  mufical  Strings  always  accom- 
modate themfelves  to,  and  lean  towards,  the  State  in- 
to v/hich  they  v/ere  lad  put.     Thus  the  Tone  of  a 
mr.fical  String  either  rifcs  or  falls   upon  altering  its 
Tenfion,    according   as  the  preceding  Tenfion    was 
greater  or  lefs  than  its  prefcnt  Tcnfion.     Now  the 
fmail  component  Parts  of  a  mufical  String  mud  re- 
cede from,   and  approach  to  each  other,   /.  e.  mud 
ofcillate  lengthways,   during  every  tranfverfe  Ofcilla- 
tion  of  the  Strini!:.     And   this  mud    arife  from  the 
mutual  Influences  of  the  component  Particles  tending 
to  their  lad  fuperinduced  State.    Let  us  fuppofe  fome- 
thing  analogous  to  this  to  take  place  in  the  component 
jMolccules  of  the  Brain,  the  Molecules  of  the  Mole- 
cules, i^c.  and  it  will  follow,  that  A  may  overpower 
iV,    and  a  become  the    natural  State.     Now,  fmce 
the  Human  Body  is  compofed  of  the  fame  Matter  as 
the  external  World,  it  is  reafonable  to  expecft,  that  its 
component  Particles  diould  be  fubjccfted   to  the  fame 
fubtle  Laws.     And  the  exquifite  Strudlure  of  animal 
Bodies   in  fo  many  other  refpecfts,  makes  it  eafier  to 
conceive,  that  the  Orgm  of  Organs,  zhz.  the  medul- 
lary Subdance,  fhould  be  endued  with  a  proper  fubtle 
ultimate  Structure,  for  the  Purpofe  of  retaining  a  State 
that  is  frequently  impredcd.     One  may  guefs  alfo,  that 
it  is  better  fuited  to  this  Purpofe  during  its  Growth,  /.  e» 
in  pafiingfrom  Infancy  to  adult  Age,  than  afterwards  ; 
as  tliis  would  be  very  agreeable  to  the  Phasnomena. 

Fourthly,  Suppofe  now  the  Vibrations  Jy  B,  C,  Z), 
&c.  belonging  to  each  of  tlie  Senfes,  to  be  excited, 
and  repeated  in  fuch  Order  and  Manner  as  ufually 
happens  to  the  new-born  Infant  upon  its  Entrance  into 
this  ne^v  Scene  of  Things.  It  is  evident,  that  thefe 
will  have  a  greater  Power  to  overrule  the  natural 
State  Ny  than  the  Vibrations  J  from  one  fingle  Objed 
could  have  :  For  J  afleflcd  only  one  Region  of  the 
medullary  Subdance  primarily  •,  whereas  y/,  B,  C,  Z), 
&c.  aficd  all  the  Regions  primarily  in  their  turn.     Ic 
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is  evident  alfo,  that  the  fecondary  Vibrations^  or  thofc 
which  arc  propagated  frotr  the  Rt-gion  of  the  medul- 
lary Subflance  primarily  afTcdled  into  the  rcil,  will  be 
ever-ruled,  in  great  mcafure,  in  each  Region,  by  the 
primary  Vibrations  peciiHar  to  that  Region.     Ladly, 
It  is  evident,  that  of  the  Vibrations  v/hich  are  excited 
in  each  Region,  no  one  can  prevail  over  all  the  reft, 
but  each  mufl:  leave  an  Kffe6l,  in  proportion  to  its 
Strength  and  Frequency.     Vv'e  may  conceive  tiierc- 
fore,  that  each  Region  of  the  medullary  Subflance 
will  have  a  Tendency  generated  in  it,  to  vibrate  with 
Vibrations  of  the  fame  Frequency  (but  weaker  in  De- 
gree) as  thofc  which  the  fevcral  appropriated  Objeds 
imprcfs  upon  it  refpedlively  -,  and  that  diminutive  Vi- 
brations refemblino;  them  will  rife  in  Succcfiion  in  each 
Region.    For  each  Region  may  eafily  be  conceived  to 
lean  fomctimes  to  the  Vibrations  from  one  Objedl, 
fomctimes  to  thofe  from  another,  according  to  the 
Strength,  Frequency,  and  Novelty  of  the  Im.prefTion, 
the  then  prefent  Difpofition  of  the  nervous  Syftem, 
Aflbciation  (of  which  in  the  Two  next  Fropofidons), 
and  other  fuch-like  Caufes.     And  for  the  fame  Rea- 
fon,  as  in  every  Senfe  the  Idea  of  fome  one  Objed  of 
that  Senfe  muft  prevail  over  all  the  reft,  we  may  con- 
clude,   that  fometimes  the  Ideas  belonging  to  one 
Senfe,  fometimes   thofe  belonging  to  another,    will 
prevail  over  the  reft. 

Or  thus :  Some  Vibrations  there  muft  always  be  in 
the  medullary  Subftance,  on  account  of  its  Heat,  and 
the  Puliation  of  the  Arteries  which  pafs  through  it.  Thcfe 
cannot  be  the  natural  ones  A',  becaule  they  will  loon 
he  over-ruled  by  the  great  Force  and  Variety  of  the 
Impreflions  made  on  the  new-born  Infant,  which  muft 
alfo  difpofe  each  Region  of  the  Brain  to  lean  to  fome 
or  other  of  thofe  Vibrations  which  are  excited  in  it  pri- 
marily. Hence  we  may  conceive,  that  a  very  com- 
plex Set  of  Vibrations,  arifmg  irom  the  Mixture  and 
Connbinations  of  Degree,  Kind,  Place,  and  Line  of 
I  Dlrcibon, 
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Direflion,  exifts  always  in  the  medullary  Subflancc, 
being  kept  up  by  its  Hear,  and  the  Pulfation  of  its 
Arteries,  when  other  Caufes  are  wanting,  almofl  in 
the  fame  manner  as  in  a  Concert  of  Mufic  the  Air  is 
agitiUcd  by  Vibrations  of  a  very  complex  Kind.  But 
then,  as  in  a  Concert,  fomc  one  Inllrument  generally 
flrikcs  the  Ear  more  than  the  reft,  To  of  the  complex 
Vibrations  which  exiil  in  the  medullary  Subftance, 
fome  one  Part  will  prevail  over  the  reft,  and  prefent 
the  corrcfponding  Idea  to  the  Mind.  Some  3<.egion 
muft  be  difpofed,  at  each  Inftant,  to  vibrate  ftronger 
than  the  reft  -,  and  of  the  fpecific  Vibrations  which  are 
generally  imprefled  upon  this  Region,  fome  one  will 
have  a  more  favourable  Concurrence  of  Circumftances 
than  the  reft.  And  thus  it  will  follow,  accordina  to 
the  Terms  of  the  Propofition,  that  fenfory  Vibrations, 
by  being  fufficiently  repeated,  will  beget  a  Difpofition 
to  miniature  Vibrations  corrcfponding  to  them  re- 
fpcdively  \  or,  ufing  the  Appellations  above-aftumed, 
that  yf,  B,  C,  &c.  will  beget  a,  b,  f,  &c. 

If  we  allow  the  Proof  of  this  Propofition,  thus  de- 
duced from  the  Nature  of  vibratory  Motions,  and  of 
an  animal  Body,  the  foregoing  Propofidon  will  fol- 
low from  it,  and  hold  equally,  in  refpeft  of  the  Senfes 
of  Feeling,  Tafte,  and  Smell,  as  of  Sight  and  Hear- 
ing. Or,  in  other  Words,  if  we  allow,  that  original 
imprelfed  vibratory  Motions  leave  a  Tendency  to  mi- 
niatnre  ones  of  the  fame  Kind,  Place,  and  Line  of  Di- 
redlion,  it  will  follow,  that  Senfations  muft  beget 
Ideas,  and  that  not  only  in  the  Senfes  of  Sight  and 
Hearing,  where  the  Ideas  are  fufficiently  vivid  and 
diftin<5l,  but  in  the  Three  others,  fince  their  Senfa- 
tions are  alfo  conveyed  to  the  Mind  by  means  of  vi- 
bratory Motions.  We  may  alfo,  perhaps,  difcover 
herealter,  from  the  Nature  of  vibratory  Motions,  and 
of  the  human  Brain,  compared  with  the  Circumftances 
of  Life,  v/hy  the  Ideas  of  one  Senfe  are  more  vivid 
and  diftinifl  than  thofc  of  another, 

PROP. 
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PROP.     10. 

^ny  Senfations  A,  B,  C,  ^c,  by  icnig  ajjociated 
with  one  another  a  Jujicient  Nta?iber  of  TimeSy 
get  Juch  a  Power  over  the  correffonding  Idea 
a,  b,  c,  ©c.  that  any  one  oj  the  Serijatioin  A, 
when  impre[]ed  alone ^  Jl:)all  be  able  to  excite  in 
the  Mind  b,  c,  £?c.  the  Ideas  of  the  rcfi, 

CEnfations  may  be  faid  to  be  aflbciated  together, 
^  when  their  ImprefTions  are  either  made  precifely  ac 
the  fame  Inftant  of  Time,  or  in  the  contiguous  fuc- 
cefTive  Inftants.  We  may  therefore  diftinguifh  Af- 
fociation into  Two  Sorts,  the  fynchronous,  and  the 
fuccelTive. 

The  Influence  of  Afibciation  over  our  Ideas,  Opi- 
nions, and  Affeftions,  is  fo  great  and  obvious,  as  fcarce 
to  have  efcaped  the  Notice  of  any  Writer  who  has 
treated  of  thefe,  though  the  Word  Affociation^  in  the 
particular  Senfe  here  afBxed  to  it,  was  firft  brought 
into  Ufe  by  Mr.  Locke,  But  all  that  has  been  deli- 
vered by  the  Antients  and  Moderns,  concerning  th? 
Power  of  Habit,  Cuflom,  Example,  Education,  Au- 
thority, Party-prejudice,  the  Manner  of  learning  the 
manual  and  liberal  Arts,  l£c.  goes  upon  this  Doctrine 
as  its  Foundation,  and  may  be  confidered  as  the  Detail 
of  it,  in  various  Circumftances.  I  here  begin  with  the 
fimpleft  Cafe,  and  fliall  proceed  to  more  and  more 
complex  ones  continually,  till  1  have  exhauiled  what 
has  occurred  to  me  upon  this  Subjc(?i:. 

This  Propofition,  or  firft  and  fimpleft  Cafe  of  Af- 
fociation, is  manifeft  from  innumerable  common  Ob- 
fervations.  Thus  the  Names,  Smells,  Taftes,  and 
tangible  Qualities  of  natural  Bodies,  fuggeft  cheir  vi- 
fible  Appearances  to  the  Fancy,  i.  e.  excite  their  vi- 
able Ideas 5  zxi^^niice ijerfa^  their  vifible  Appearances 
impreiTed  on  the  Eye  rail'e  up  thofe  Powers  of  recon- 
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noitnng  their  Names,  Smells,  Taftcs,  and  tangible 
QuaTities,  which  may  not  improperly  be  called  their 
Jdear,  as  above  noted;  and  in  feme  Cafes  raifc  up 
ideas,  which  may  be  compared  with  vifiblc  ones,  in 
refped  of  Vividnefs.     All  which  is  plainly  owing  to 
the   Afibciation  of  the  fevcral  fenfiblc  Qualities  of 
Bodies  with  their  Names,  and  with  each  other.     It  is 
remarkable,  however,  as  being  agreeable  to  the  fu- 
pcrior  Vividnefs  of  vifible  and  audible  Ideas  before 
taken  notice  of,  that  the  Suggeflion  of  the  vifible  Ap- 
pearance from  the  Name,  is  the  mofl  ready  of  any 
other  ♦,  and,  next  to  this,  that  of  the  Name  from  the 
vifible  Appearance ;  in  which  lad  Cafe,  the  Reality  of 
the  audible  Idea,  when  not  evident  to  the  Fancy,  may 
be  inferred  from  the  ready  Pronunciation  of  the  Name. 
For  it  v/ill  be  fhcwn  hereafter,  that  the  audible  Idea  is 
mod  commonly  a  previous  Rcquifite  to  Pronuncia- 
tion.    Other  Inftances  of  the   Power  of  Aflbciation 
may  be  taken  from  compound  vifible  and  audible  Im- 
preifions.     Thus  the  Sight  of  P^rt  of  a  large  Building 
fuggefts  the  Idea  of  the  reft  inftantaneoufly  \  and  the 
Sound  of  the  Words  v/hich  begin  a  familiar  Sentence, 
brings  the  remaining  Part  to  our  Memories  in  Or- 
der, the  Afibciation  of  the  Parts  being  fynchroncus 
in  the  firfl  Cafe,  and  fuccefilve  in  the  lall. 

It  is  to  beobferved,  that,  in  fucccflive  AfTociations, 
the  Power  of  laifmg  the  Ideas  is  only  exerted  accord- 
ing to  the  Order  in  which  the  Afibciation  is  made. 
Thus,  if  thelmprefnons  yf,  5,  C,  be  always  made  in 
the  Qrdcr  of  the  Alphabet,  B  impreficd  alone  will  not 
raife^,  but  ronly.  Agreeably  to  which,  it  is  eafy  to  re- 
peat familiar  Sentences  in  the  Order  in  which  they  al- 
v/ays  occur,  but  impofiible  to  do  it  readily  in  an  in- 
verted one.  TheReafon  of  this  is,  that  thecompound 
Idea  c,  h^  a^  correfponds  to  the  compound  Scnfation 
C,  5,  A ;  and  therefore  requires  the  Imprcfllon  of 
C,  jS,  yf,  in  the  fame  manner  as  ^,  ^,  f,  does  that  of 
,/f,  5,  C.   Thisv/ill,  however,  be  more  evident,  \Y[\fia 
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vc  come  to  confider  the  Aflbciations  of  vibratory  Mo- 
tions, in  the  next  Propofition. 

Ic  is  alfo  to  be  obfcrvcd,  that  the  Power  of  AfTocia- 
tion  ^,row3  feebler,  as  the  Number  cither  of  fynchronous 
cr  fucccflivc  Imprcfllons  is  increafcd,  and  does  not 
extend,  with  due  Force,  to  more  than  a  fmall  one^  in 
the  firft  and  fimpleft  Cafes.  But,  in  complex  Cafes, 
or  the  Afibciations  of  Aflbciations,  of  which  the  Me- 
mory, in  its  full  Extent,  con  fills,  the  Powers  of  the 
Mind,  dcducible  from  this  Source,  will  be  found  much 
greater  than  any  Pcrfon,  upon  his  firft  Entrance  on 
thcfc  Inquiries,  could  v/cll  imagine. 

PROP.     I  r. 

An'j  Vibrations^  A,  B,  C,  £?<:.  by  icing  ajjo' 
dated  together  a  fufficient  Number  of  Times ^ 
getjuch  a  Poiver  over  a,  b,  c,  &?f.  the  corrc^ 
J  ponding  miniature  Vibrations^  t!:at  any  of 
tlje  Vibrations  A,  when  imprcffed  alone^  Jhall 
be  able  to  excite  b,  c,  Gfr.  the  Miniatures  of 
the  ref. 

npH  I S  Propofition  may  be  deduced  from  the  fore- 
•■"    goin<^,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  Ninth  has  been 
from  the  Eighth. 

But  it  feems  alfo  deducible  from  the  Nature  of  Vi- 
brations, and  of  an  animal  Body.  Let  A  and  B  be 
t^vo  Vibrations,  aflbciated  fynchronically.  Now,  it 
is  evident,  that  the  Vibration  A  (for  I  will,  in  this  Pro- 
pofition, fpeak  of  A  and  B  in  the  fingular  Number, 
for  the  lake  of  greater  Clcamefs)  will,  by  endeavour- 
ing to  diifufe  itfclf  i'^to  thofe  Parts  of  the  medullary 
Subftance  which  are  afTeded  primarily  by  the  Vibra* 
tion  5,  in  fome  meafure  modify  and  change  5,  fo  as 
to  make  B  a  little  different  from  what  it  would  be,  if 
imprefiTcd  alone.  For  the  fame  Reafons  the  Vibration 
A  will  be  a  little  afFedled,  even  in  its  primary  Sear, 
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hy  the  Endeavour  of  B  to  diffufc  itfelf  all  over  the 
medullary  Subflance.  Suppofe  now  the  Vibrations 
J  and  B  to  be  imprefled  at  the  fame  Inftant,  for  a 
thoufand  Times ;  it  follows,  from  the  Ninth  Propo- 
fition,  that  they  will  firfl  overcome  the  Difpofition  to 
the  natural  Vibrations  iV,  and  then  leave  a  Tendency 
to  themfclves,  which  will  now  occupy  the  Place  of  the 
original  natural  Tendency  to  Vibrations.  \Yhcn 
therefore  the  Vibration  A  is  impreflTed  alone,  it  cannot 
be  intirely  fuch  as  theObjetfl  would  excite  of  itfelf,  but 
mutl  lean,  even  in  its  primary  Seat,  to  the  Modifica- 
tions and  Changes  induced  by  5,  during  their  thou- 
fand joint  ImprefTions  ;  and  therefore  much  more,  in 
receding  from  this  primary  Sear,  will  it  lean  that  Way  ; 
and  when  it  comes  to  the  Seat  of  B^  it  will  excite  ^*s 
Miniature  a  little  modified  and  changed  by  itfelf. 

Or  thus  :  When  A  is  impri^flcd  alone,  fome  \^- 
bration  mud  take  place  in  the  primary  Seat  of  By 
both  on  account  of  the  Heat  and  Pulfation  of  the  Ar- 
teries, and  bccaufe  A  will  endeavour  to  diffufe  itfelf 
over  the  whole  medullary  Subdance.     This  cannot 
be  that  Part  of  the  natural  Vibrations  TV,  which  be- 
longs to  this  Region^  becaufc  it  is  fuppofed  to  be  over- 
ruled already.     It  cannot  be  that  which  A  imprefled 
alone  v^ould  have  propagated  into  this  Region,  be- 
caufc that  has  always  hitherto   been  over-ruled,  and 
converted  into  B  •,  and  therefore  cannot  have  begotten 
a  Tendency  to  itfelf.     It  cannot  be  any  full  vivid 
Vibration,  fuch  as  B^  C,  Z),  &c.  belonging  ro  tliis 
Region,  becaufe  all  full  Vibrations  require  the  adtual 
Imprcflion    of   an    Object  upon   the  corrcfponding 
external  Organ.     And  of   miniature  Vibrations  be- 
longing to  this  Region,  fuch  as  /»,   f,  ^,  &c.  it  is 
evident,  that  b  has  the  Preference,  fmce  A  leans  to 
jt  a  iittie,  even  in  its  own  primary  Scat,  more  and 
more,  in  receding  from  this,  and  almoft  intirely,  when 
3t  comes  to  the  primary  Seat  of  B,     For  the  fame 
Reafons^iraprcffcd  alone  will. exciter;  and,  in  ge- 
nera!. 
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ncral,  if  Ay  B^  C,  &c.  be  Vibrations  fynchronically 
imprcfled  on  dilTerent  Regions  of  the  medullary  Sub- 
dance,  A  impreflcd  alone  will,  at  lad,  excite  ^,  f, 
&c.  according  to  the  Propofition. 

If/f  and^*  be  Vibrations  impreffed  fuccefTively, 
then  will  the  latter  Part  ofv/,  viz.  that  Parr  which, 
according  to  the  Third  ^tid  Fourth  Propofitions,  re- 
mains, after  the  Imprefllon  of  the  Objc<fl  ceafe^  be 
modified  and  altered  by  i?,  at  the  fame  time  that  ic 
will  a  little  modify  and  alter  it,  till  at  lafi:  ic  be  quite 
overpowered  by  it,  and  end  in  it.  It  follows  there- 
fore, by  a  like  Method  of  Reafoning,  that  the  fuccef- 
five  ImprefTion  of  yf  and  5,  fufTiciently  repeated,  will 
fo  alter  the  medullary  Subftance,  as  that  when  A  is 
impreflcd  alone^  its  latter  Part  fhall  not  be  fuch  as  the 
fole  Imprefllon  of^^  requires,  but  lean  towards^,  and 
end  in  h  at  Jaft*  But  B  will  not  excite  ^  in  a  retro- 
grade Order,  (ince,  by  Suppofition,  the  latter  Part  of 
B  was  not  modified  and  altered  by  Ay  but  by  fomc 
other  Vibration,  fuch  as  C  or  D.  And  as  j5,  by  be- 
ing followed  by  C,  may  at  lafl:  raife  Cy  fo  by  when 
raifed  by  Ay  in  the  Method  here  propofed,  may  be 
alfo  fuflicient  to  raifc  f,  inafmuch  as  the  Miniature  c 
being  a  feeble  Modon,  not  Wronger,  ])erhaps,  than 
the  natural  Vibrations  iV,  requires  only  to  have  its 
Kind,  Place,  and  Line  of  Direction,  determined  by 
Aflbciation,  the  Heat  and  arterial  Pulfation  convey- 
ing to  it  the  rcquifuc  Degree  of  Strength.  And  thus 
A  impreC^ed  alone,  will  raife  by  r,  &c.  in  fucccflivc 
Aflbciations,  a*;  well  as  in  fynchronous  ones,  accord- 
ing to  the  Propofition. 

It  feems  alfo,  that  the  Influence  of  A  may.  In  fome 
Degree,  reach  through  BtoC\  fo  that.^^  ot  itfelf  may 
have  fome  Efl?c(5l  to  raife  r,  as  well  as  by  means  of  b. 
Hov/ever,  it  is  evident,  that  this  Chain  n-iufl:  break  ofl\ 
at  lafl,  in  long  Succefllons,  and  that  foor.er  or  later, 
according  to  the  Number  and  Vigour  of  the  repeated 
Imprcflions.     The  Power  of  miniature  Vibrations  to 
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raife  other  Miniatures  may,  perhaps,  be  made  clearer 
to  Mathematicians,  by  hinting,  thai  the  Efficacy  of  any 
Vibration  to  raife  any  other,  is  not  in  the  Iimple  Ra- 
tio of  its  Vivi,:ntTs,  but  as  feme  I'owcr  thereof  lefs 
than  Unity  -,  for  thus  b  may  raifc  <:,  a  weaker  Vibra- 
tion than  />,  c  may  raife  cl^  &c.  with  more  Facihty 
than  if  the  Efficacy  was  in  the  fimple  Ratio  of  the 
Vividnefs,  and  yet  fo,  that  the  Series  fliali  break  off 
at  laft. 

Jf  the  Ninth  Propofition  be  allowed,  wc  may  prove 
this  in  fomewhat  a  fhorter  and  eafier  Manner,  as  fol- 
lows. Since  the  Vibrations  A  and  B  are  imprcHld  to- 
gether, they  muH:,  from  tiic  l/ili'ulion  reccliary  to 
vibratory  Motions,  run  into  one  Vibration  ;  and  con- 
fcquently,  after  a  Number  of  Imi-reOic^ns  fulHciently 
repeated,  will  leave  a  Trace,  or  Miniature,  of  thrm- 
felves,  as  one  Vibration,  which  will  recur  every  now- 
and-then,  from  flight  Caufcs.  Much  rather,  there- 
fore, may  the  Part  h  of  the  compound  Miniature 
a-^b  recur,  when  the  Part  A  of  the  compound  origi- 
nal Vibration  A  \-B  is  imprelTed. 

And  as  the  Ninth  Propofiticn  may  be  thus  made  to 
prove  the  prefenr,  fo  it  ought  to  be  acknowkged  and 
remarked  here,  that,  unlefs  the  Ninth  be  allowed,  the 
prefent  cannot  be  proved,  or  that  the  Power  of  AfTo- 
ciation  is  founded  upon,  and  neceffarily  requires,  the 
previous  Power  of  forming  Ideas,  and  miniature  Vibra- 
tions. For  Ideas,  and  miniature  Vibrations,  miidfirft 
be  generated,  according  to  the  Eighth  and  Ninth  Pro- 
pofitions,  before  they  can  be  aflbciated,  according  to 
the  Tenth  and  this  Eleventh.  But  then  (which  is  very 
remarkable)  this  Power  of  forming  Ideas,  and  their 
correfponding  miniature  Vibrations,  does  equally  pre- 
fuppofe  the  Power  of  Aflbciation.  For  fince  ail  Sen- 
iations  and  Vibrations  are  infinitely  divifible,  in  rcfpc6t 
of  Time  and  Place,  they  could  not  leave  any  Traces 
or  Images  of  themfelves,  /.  e.  any  Ideas,  or  minia- 
ture Vibrations,    unlefs  their  infinitefimal  Parts  did 
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cohere  together  through  joint  ImprefTion ;  i.  e.  AfTo- 
ciation.  Thus,  to  mention  a  grofs  Inflance,  we  could 
have  no  proper  Idea  of  a  Horfe,  unL-fs  the  particular 
Ideas  of  the  Ileacl,  Neck,  Body,  Legs,  and  Tail, 
pccuhar  to  this  Animal,  fluck  to  each  other  in  the 
Fancy,  from  frequent  joint  Impreffion.  And,  there- 
fore, in  Dreams,  where  complex  Afifociations  are  much 
weakened,  and  various  Parcels  of  vifible  Ideas,  not 
joined  in  Nature,  ftart  up  together  in  the  Fancy,  con- 
tiguous to  each  other,  we  often  fee  Monfters,  Chi- 
meras, and  Combinations,  which  have  never  been 
actually  prefented. 

Aflbciation  fecms  alfo  necedfiiry  to  dif})ofe  the  me- 
dullary Subftancc  to  this  or  tliat  miniature  Vibration, 
in  Succcfllon,  after  the  Miniatures  of  a  large  Number 
of  original  Vibradons  have  been  generated. 

Nor  does  there  feem  to  be  any  precife  Limit  which 
can  be  fet  to  this  mutual  Dependence  of  the  Powers  of 
generating  Miniatures,  and  of  AfFociation  upon  each 
other  :  However,  they  may  both  take  place  together, 
as  the  Heart  and  Brain  are  fuppofed  to  do,  or  both  de-* 
pend  upon  one  fimple  Principle  •,  for  it  feems  impof- 
fible,  that  they  fliould  imply  one  another  ad  ivfiniium. 
There  is  no  greater  Difficulty  here  than  in  many  other 
Cafes  of  mutual  indefinite  Implication,  known  and 
allowed  by  all.  Nay,  one  may  almofl  deduce  fomc 
Prcfumption  in  favour  of  the  Hypothefis  here  pro- 
duced, from  this  mutual  indefinite  Implication  of  its 
Parts,  (o  agreeable  to  the  Tenor  of  Nature  in  other 
Things.  And  it  is  certainly  a  Prefumption  in  its  Fa- 
vour, that  a  lefs  Power  of  generating  Miniatures  will 
be  a  Foundation  for  a  larger  of  Aflbciation,  and  vice 
I'erfa^  dll,  at  laft,  the  whole  Superilrufture  of  Ideas 
and  Aflbciations  obfervable  in  human  Life,  may,  by 
proceeding  upwards  according  to  Analyfis,  and  down- 
wards according  to  Synthefis,  be  built  upon  as  fmall 
A  Foundation  as  we  pleafe.  Thus  we  may  obferve. 
That  neither  does  this  Eleventh  Propofuion  neceflarily 
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require  the  Ninth,  in  its  full  Extent,  nor  vice  verfa^ 
for  their  Demonftration.  The  leaft  Miniatures,  with 
the  fcebleft  Cohefions  of  their  Parts,  will,  by  degrees, 
run  into  larger,  with  flronger  CohefiOns,  from  the 
fame  Principles ;  nor  are  there  are  any  vifible  Limits  to 
the  Influence  and  Extent  of  thefe  Powers,  fuppofmg 
the  natural  Faculties  of  the  Being  under  Confidcration 
fufnclcntiy  extended. 

Let  me  add,  that  the  Generation  of  fenfiblc  Ideas 
from  ScnKiduns,  and  the  Power  of  raifing  them  from 
Aflbciation,  when  confidered  as  Faculties  of  the  Mind, 
arc  evident  and  unqueftionable.     Since  therefore  Sen^ 
fations  are  conveyed  to  the  Mind,  by  the  Efficiency  of 
trorporeal  Caufes  upon   the  medullary  Subflance,  as 
is  acknowleged  by  all  Phyfiologifts  and  Phyficians,  it 
fcems  to  me,  that  the  Powers  of  generadng  Ideas, 
and  raifing  them  by  AfTociation,  muft  alfo  arife  from 
corporeal  Caufes,  and  confequently  admit  of  an  Ex- 
plication from  the  fubtle  Influences  of  the  fmall  Parts 
of  Matter  upon  each  other,  as  foon  as  thefe  are  fuffi- 
ciently  underilood,  which  is  farther  evinced  from  the 
manifeft  Influences  of  material  Caufes  upon  our  Ideas 
and  Aflbciations,  taken  notice  of  under  the  Second 
Propofidon.     And  as  a  vibratory   Motion  is  more 
fuitable  to  the  Nature  of  Senfation  than  any  other  Spe- 
cies of  Motion,  fo  does  it  feem  alfo  more  fuitable  to 
the  Powers  of  generating  Ideas,  and  raifing  chem  by 
AflTociation.     tiowever,  thefe  Powers  are  evident  inr 
depcndendy,  as  juft  now  obferved ;  fo  that  the  Doc- 
trine of  AflTociation  may  be  laid  down  as  a  certain 
Foundadon,  and  a  Clue  to  dired  our  future  Inquiries, 
T/hatever  becomes  of  that  of  Yibnitions. 
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PROP.     la. 

SlmpU  Ideal  will  run  into  complex  oncs^  by  means 
of  Ajjociation. 

IN  order  to  explain  and  prove  this  Propofition,  It 
will  be  rcquifuc  to  give  fomc  previous  Account  of 
the  Manner  in  which  fimplc  Ideas  of  Scnfation  may  be 
afibdaccd  together. 

Cafe  I.  Let  the  Scnfation  A  be  often  afTocU^ta  ^<^ic!'t 
each  of  the  Senfations  By  C,  D,  &c.  /.  e.  at  certain 
times  with  B^  at  certain  other  times  with  C,  &c.  it 
is  evident,  from  the  Tenth  Propofition,  that  A^  im-* 
prcITed  alone,  will,  at  lad,  raif;?"*^  r,  dy  6cc.  all  to- 
gether, /.  e,  aflbciate  them  witU  one  another,  pro- 
vided they  belong  to  different  Regions  of  the  medul- 
lary Subflance  •,  for  if  any  Two,  or  more,  belong  to 
the  fame  Region,  fince  they  cannot  exifl  together  in 
their  diftind  Forms,  A  will  raife  fomething  interme- 
diate between  them. 

Cafe  2.  If  the  Senfations  A^  By  C,  D,  &c.  be  af- 
fociated  together,  according  to  various  Combinations 
of  Twos,  or  even  Threes,  Fours,  ^c,  then  will  ^ 
raife  ^,  r,  ^,  &c.  alfo  B  raife  ^,  r ,  </,  &c.  as  in  Cafe 
the  Firft. 

It  may  happen,  indeed,  in  both  Cafes,  that  ^may 
raife  a  particular  Miniature,  as  ^,  preferably  to  any  of 
the  reft,  from  its  being  more  affociated  with  By  from 
the  Novelty  of  the  Impreflion  of  By  from  aTendency 
in  the  medullary  Subftance  to  favour  ^,  &c.  and,  in 
like  manner,  that  h  may  raife  c  or  d  preferably  to  the 
reft.  However,  all  this  will  be  over-ruled,  at  lad,  by 
the  Recurrency  of  the  Aflbciations ;  fo  that  any  one  of 
the  Senfations  will  excite  the  Ideas  of  the  rcli,  at  the 
fame  Inftant,  /.  e.  aflbciate  them  together. 

Cafe  3.  Let  Ay  B,  C,  D,  &c.  reprefent  fuccefllve 
ImprefTions,  it  follows  from  the  Tenth  and  Eleventh 
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Propofitions,  that  A  will  raife  ^,  f,  //,  &c.  B  raifc  r, 
^,  &c.  And  though  the  Ideas  do  not,  in  this  Cafe, 
rife  precifely  at  the  fame  Inftant,  yet  they  come  nearer 
together  than  the  Scnfadons  themfelvcs  did  in  their 
original  ImprefTion  ;  fo  that  thefe  Ideas  are  aflbciated 
almofl  fynchronlcallyat  ]aft,  and  fuccefTively  from  the 
f.rd.  The  Ideas  cx) me  nearer  to  one  another  than  the 
Senfations,  on  account  of  their  diminutive  Nature, 
hy  which  all  that  appertains  to  them  is  contraifled. 
And  this  feems  to  be  as  agreeable  to  Obfervation  as  to 
Theory. 

Cafe  4.  All  compound  ImprefTion*  A-^-B-Y^"^^* 
czc.  after  fufiicient  Repetition  leave  compound  Minia-» 
tures  ^-j-^+f+^,  &c.  which  recur  every  now  and' 
then  from  flight  Caufcs,  as  well  fuch  as  depend  on 
AfTociation,  as  fome  which  are  different  from  it. 
No^7,  in  thefe  Recurrencies  of  compound  Miniatures, 
the  Parts  are  farther  aflbciated,  and  approach  per- 
petually nearer  to  each  other,  agreeably  to  what  wa^ 
jLifl  now  obferved  ;  i.  e,  the  Aflbciation  becomes  per- 
petually more  clofe  and  intimate. 

Cafe  5.  When  the  Ideas  a^  h^  r,  d^  Sec,  have  been 
f  jfaclently  aflTociated  in  any  one  or  more  of  the  fore- 
going Ways,  if  we  fuppofe  any  Angle  Idea  of  thefe, 
c  for  lnfl:ance,  to  be  raifed  by  the  Tendency  of  the 
medullary  Subfl:ance  that  Way,  by  the  Aflociation  of 
Avnth  a  foreign  Senfation  or  Idea  X  or  x^  &c.  this 
Idea  ^,  thus  raifed,  will  frequently  bring  in  all  the 
yell,  b,  f ,  d,  &:c.  and  fo  aflbciate  all  of  them  together 
fm  farther. 

And,  upon  the  V/hole,  it  m.ay  appear  to  the 
Reader,  that  the  Ample  Ideas  of  Senfation  rnufl  run 
into  Cluflers  and  Combinations,  by  Aflbciation  •,  and 
that  each  of  thefe  will,  atlafl:,  coal e fee  into  one  com- 
plc;x  Idea,  by  the  Approach  and  CommJxture  of  the 
feveral  compounding  Parts. 

It  appears  alfo  from  Obfervation,  that  many  of  our 
htelleclual  Ideas,   fuch  as  thofc  tiiat  belong  to  the 
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Heads  oFBcauty,  Honour,  moral  Qualities,  &?^.  arc> 
in  Fa^t,  thus  compofcd  of  Parts,  which,  by  degrees, 
coalefcc  into  one  complex  Idea, 

And  as  this  Coalcfccnce  of  fimple  Ideas  into  com- 
plex ones  is  thus  evinced,  both  by  the  foregoing 
Theory,  and  by  Obfervation,  fo  it  may  be  illuflrated, 
and  farther  confirmed,  by  the  fimilar  Coalcfcence  of 
Letters  into  Syllables  and  Words,  in  which  AUbcia- 
tion  is  liicewife  a  chief  Inftrument.  I  fhall  mention 
feme  of  the  mod  remarkable  Particulars,  relating  to 
this  Coalefcencc  of  fimple  Ideas  into  complex  ones,  in 
the  following  Corollaries. 

CoR.  I.  If  the  Number  of  fimple  Ideas  which 
compofe  the  complex  one  be  very  great,  it  may  hap- 
pen, that  the  complex  Idea  fhall  not  appear  to  bear 
any  Relation  to  thefe  its  compounding  Parts,  nor  to 
the  external  Senfes  upon  which  the  original  Senfations, 
whichgaveBirth  to  the  compounding  Ideas,  wercim- 
prefTed,  The  Reafon  of  this  is,  that  each  fingle  Idea 
is  overpowered  by  the  Sum  of  all  the  reft,  as  foonas 
they  arc  all  intimately  united  togeJicr.  Thus,  in 
very  compound  Medicines,  the  fcveral  Taftes  and 
Flavours  of  the  feparate  Ingredients  are  loft  and  over- 
powered by  the  complex  one  of  the  whole  Mafs :  So 
that  this  has  a  Taftc  and  Flavour  of  its  own,  which 
appears  to  be  fimple  and  original,  and  like  that  of  a 
natural  Body.  I'hus  alfo,  White  is  vulgarly  thought 
to  be  the  fimplcft  and  moft  uncompoundcd  of  all  Co- 
lours, while  yet  it  really  arifes  from  a  certain  Propor- 
tion of  the  Seven  primary  Colours,  with  their  fevcral 
Shades,  or  Degrees.  And,  to  rcfumc  the  llluftrntion 
above-mentioned,  taken  from  Language,  it  does  not 
at  all  appear  to  Pcrfons  ignorant  ot  the  Arts  of  Read- 
ing and  Writing,  that  the  great  Variety  of  complex 
Words  of  Languages  can  be  anslyfed  up  to  a  few 
fimple  Sounds. 

Cor.  2.     One  may  hope,  therefore,  that,  by  pur- 
fulng  and  pcrfe^fling  the  Do(ftrine  of  Aflbciation,  we 
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mzy  fbme  time  or  other  be  enabled  to  analyfe  all  that 
vafc  Variety  of  complex  Ideas,  which  pafs  under  the 
Name  of  Ideas  of  Refleflion,  and  intelledual  Ideas, 
into  their  fimple  compounding  Parts,  i.  e.  into  the 
fimple  Ideas  of  Senfation,  of  which  they  confift.  This 
would  be  greatly  analogous  to  the  Arts  of  Writing, 
rnd  refolving  the  Colours  of  the  Sun's  Light,  or  na* 
tural  Bodies,  into  their  primary  conftituent  ones.  The 
complex  Ideas  which  I  here  fpeak  of,  arc  generally  ex- 
cited by  Words,  or  vifible  Objedls ;  but  they  are  alfo 
connefted  with  other  external  ImprelTions,  and  depend 
upon  them,  as  upon  Symbols.  In  whatever  Way  wc 
confider  them,  the  Trains  of  them  which  arcprefcnted 
to  the  Mind  fcem  to  depend  upon  the  then  prefcnt 
State  of  the  Body,  the  external  Impreflions,  and  the 
remaining  Influence  of  prior  ImprefTions  and  Aflbcia- 
tions,  taken  together. 

Cor.  g.  It  Vv'ould  afford  great  Light  and  Clear- 
nefs  to  the  Art  of  Logic,  thus  to  determine  the  pre- 
cife-  Nature  and  Compofidon  of  the  Ideas  affixed  to 
thofe  Words  which  have  complex  Ideas,  in  a  proper 
Scnfe,  /.  e,  which  excite  any  Combinations  of  fimple 
Ideas  united  intimately  by  AiTociation ;  alfo  to  ex« 
plain,  upon  this  Foundadon,  the  proper  Ufe  of  thofe 
Words,  which  have  no  Ideas.  For  there  arc  many 
Words  v.'hich  are  mere  Subltitutes  for  other  Words, 
ind  many  v/hich  are  only  Auxiliaries,  Now  it  cannot 
be  faid,  that  either  of  thefe  have  Ideas,  properly  (o 
called.  And  though  it  may  feem  an  infinite  and  im- 
pofTible  Tafl<,  thus  to  analyfe  the  Significations  and 
Ufes  of  Words,  yet,  I  fuppofc,  this  would  not  be 
more  difficult,  v/ith  the  prefent  philological  and  philo» 
fopl/ical  Helps  to  fuch  a  Work,  than  the  firft  making 
of  Di<flionar;es  and  Grammars,  in  the  Infancy  of  Phi* 
lology.  Perhaps  it  may  not  be  amifs  iuft  to  hint,  in 
this  Place,  that  the  Four  following  ClaiTes  comprife  all 
the  poffible  Kinds  into  which  Words  can  be  didin- 
f^uidicd,  agreeably  to  the  Plan  here  propofed  : 

1.  Words 
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1.  Words  which  have  Ideas,  but  no  Definitions. 

2.  Words  which  have  both  Ideas  and  Definitions. 

3.  Words  which  have  Definitions,  but  no  Ideas. 

4.  Words  which  have  iicither  Ideas  nor  Defini- 
tions. 

It  is  quite  manifeft,  that  Words  fcen  or  heard, 
can  raifc  no  Ideas  in  the  Mind,  or  Vibrations  in  the 
Brain,  diftinfk  from  their  vifible  and  audible  Impref- 
fions,  except  as  far  as  they  get  new  Powers  from  Afr 
fociauons,  cither  incidental  ones,  or  arifing  from  ex- 
prefs  Dcfign,  as  in  Definitions ;  and  therefore,  that 
all  other  Ways  of  confidering  Words,  befides  what  is 
here  fuggefled,  are  either  falle  or  imperfe(!l. 

Cor.  4.  As  fimple  Ideas  run  into  complex  ones  by 
Aflbciation,  fo  complex  Ideas  run  into  decomplex  ones 
by  the  fame.  But  here  the  Varieties  of  the  AfTocla- 
tions,  which  incrcafe  with  the  Complexity,  hinder 
particular  ones  from  being  fo  clofe  and  permanent,  be- 
tween the  complex  Parts  of  decomplex  Ideas,  as  be- 
tween i\\Q  fimple  Parts  of  complex  ones :  To  which  it 
is  analogous,  in  Languages,  that  the  Letters  of  Words 
adhere  clofer  together  than  the  Words  of  Sentences, 
both  in  Writing  and  Speaking. 

Cor.  5.  The  fimple  Ideas  of  Senfation  are  not  all 
equally  and  uniformly  concerned  in  forming  complex 
and  decomplex  Ideas  ;  /.  e.  thcfe  do  not  refult  from 
all  the  polTible  Combinations  of  Twos,  Threes,  Fours, 
l£c,  of  all  the  fimple  Ideas  •,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
fome  fimple  Ideas  occur  in  the  complex  and  decom- 
plex ones  much  oftener  than  others :  And  the  fame 
holds  of  particular  Combinations  by  Twos,  Threes, 
Cs?f.  and  innumerable  Combinations  never  occur  at  all 
jn  real  Life,  and  confequently  are  never  aflbciated 
into  complex  or  decomplex  Ideas.  All  which  cor- 
refponds  to  what  happens  in  real  Languages ;  fome 
Letters,  and  Combinations  of  Letters,  occur  much 
more  frequently  than  others,  and  fome  Combinations 
never  occur  at  alh 
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Cor.  6,  As  Perfons  who  fpcak  the  fame  Language 
have,  however,  a  differcnc  Ufe  and  Extent  of  Words, 
{o,  tho*  Manlcind,  in  all  Ages  and  Nations,  agree,  in 
general,  in  their  complex  and  decomplex  Ideas,  yet 
there  are  many  particular  Differences  in  them  ;  and 
thefe  Differences  are  greater  or  lefs,  according  to  the 
Difference,  or  Refemblance,  in  Age,  Conllitution, 
Education,  Profeffion,  Country,  Age  of  the  Worlds 
^c.  i,  e,  in  their  Imprelfions  and  Affociations. 

Cor.  7.  When  a  Variety  of  Ideas  are  affociated  to- 
gether, the  vifiblc  Idea,  being  more  glaring  and  di- 
fcincfl  than  the  refl,  performs  the  Office  of  a  Symbol 
to  all  the  rcfl,  fuggefts  them,  and  connecfbs  them  to- 
gether. In  this  it  Ibme^vhat  refcmbles  the  firfl: Letter 
of  a  Word,  or  fir  ft  Word  of  ."  ^'\ntence,  which  are 
often  made  ufe  of  to  bring  all  :        cfl;  to  Mind. 

CoR.  8.  When  Objefls  and  Ideas,  with  their  mod 
common  Combinations,   have  been  often  prefented  to 
the  Mind,  a  Train  of  them,  of  a  confiderable  Length, 
may,  by  once  occurring,  leave  fuch  a  Trace,  as  to 
recur  in  Imagination,  and  in  Miniature,  in  nearly  the 
fame  Order  and  Proportion  as  in  this  fingle  Occur- 
rence.    For  fince  each  of  the  particular  Impreffions 
and  Ideas  is  familiar,  there  will  want  little  n^ore  for 
their  Recurrency,  than  a  fev/  conneding  Links ;  and 
even  thcfe  may  be,  in  fome  mcafure,  fupplicd  by  for- 
mer fimilar  Inftanccs.     Thefe  Confidcrations,  when 
duly  unfolded,  feem  to  me  fufficient  to  explain  the 
chief  Phc^nomena  of  Memory  ;  and  it  will  be  eafily 
feen  from  them,  that  the  Memory  of  Adults,  and 
Mafters  in  any  Science,  ought  to  be  much  more  ready 
and  certain  than  that  of  Children  and  Novices,  as  it  is 
found  to  be  in  Fadl. 

CoR.  9.  When  the  Plcafure  or  Pain  attending  any 
Senfations,  and  Ideas,  is  great,  all  the  Affociations 
belonging  to  them  are  much  accelerated  and  ffrength- 
ened.  For  the  violent  Vibrations  excited  in  fuch 
Cafes,   foon  over-rule  the   natural   Vibrations,   and 
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!tave  in  the  Brain  a  (Irong  Tendency  to  thcmfelvcs, 
from  a  few  ImprclTions,  The  Aflbciations  will  there- 
fore be  cemented  fooncr  and  ftronger  than  in  commort 
Cafes ;  which  is  found  agreeable  to  the  Fadl. 

Cor.  10.  As  many  Words  have  complex  Ideas  an- 
nexed to  them,  fo  Sentences,  which  are  Colledlions  of 
Words,  have  Collcdlions  of  complex  Ideas,  ue,  have 
decomplex  Ideas.  And  it  happens,  in  mod  Cafes, 
that  the  decomplex  Idea  belonging  to  any  Sentence,  is 
not  compounded  merely  of  the  complex  Ideas  belong- 
ing to  the  Words  of  it ;  but  that  there  are  alfo  many 
Variations,  fome  Oppofitions,  and  numberlefs  Addi- 
tions. Thus  Propofitions,  in  particular,  excite,  as 
foon  as  heard,  Afient  or  Dilfent ;  which  AfTent  and 
DilTent  confifl:  chiefly  of  additional  complex  Ideas,  not 
included  in  the  Terms  of  the  Proportion.  And  it 
would  be  of  the  greatefl  Ufe,  both  in  the  Sciences 
and  in  common  Life,  thoroughly  to  analyfe  this 
Matter,  to  fhew  in  v/hat  Manner,  and  by  what  Steps, 
;.  t,  by  what  ImprclTions  and  Afibciations,  our  AfTent 
and  DifTent,  both  in  fcientifical  and  moral  Subjedts,  is 
formed. 

PROP.    13. 

lVl)en  fimple  Ideas  run  into  a  complex  one^  ae^ 
cording  to  the  foregohig  Propofttion,  we  are  to 
fiippofey  that  the  Jimple  miniature  Vibrations 
correfponding  fo  thofe  fimple  Ideas  run^  in  like 
manner y  into  a  complex  miniature  Vibration^ 
correfponding  to  the  refulting  complex  Idea. 

^^  HIS  Propofition  is  analogous  to  the  Ninth  and 
^  Eleventh,  and  may  be  deduced  from  the  lafl,  as 
they  are  from  the  Eighth  and  Tenth  rcfpcdlively.  It 
is  alfo  an  Evidence  and  lUuftration  of  the  Second, 
n^ewing  not  only,  that  the  State  of  the  medu!'-ry  Sub- 
^nncc  is  changed,  according  to  the  fcveral  Natures  of 
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the  Ideas  which  are  prcfcntcd  to  the  Mind  ;  but  alfo 
lliev/ing,  in  general,  of  what  Kind  this  Change  is,  and 
in  what  Manner  it  is  effefled. 

PROP.    14. 

It  is  reafonaUe  to  thtnk^  that  fome  of  the  complex: 
Vibrations  attending  upon  complex  IJeas^  ac^ 
cording  to  the  lajl  Propofition^  may  be  as  vivid 
as  any  of  the  fenfory  Vibrations  excited  by  the 
dire  ft  Adion  of  Objects. 

•T^OR  thefe  complex  Vibrations  may  confift  of  fo 
•^  many  Parts  co-exiftent  and  fuccelTive,  and  thefe 
Parts  may  fo  alter  and  exalt  one  another,  as  that  the 
refulting  Agitations  in  the  medullary  Subftance  may 
no  longer  be  miniature  Vibrations,  but*  vivid  ones, 
equal  to  thofe  excited  by  Objedls  imprefled  on  the 
Senfes.  This  Procefs  may  be  farther  favoured  by  a 
Mixture  of  vivid  real  Impreflions  among  the  Ideas, 
by  the  Irritability  of  the  medullary  Subftance,  by  a 
previous  Difpofition  to  the  Vibrations  to  be  excited, 

Cor.  I.  When  the  complex  miniature  Vibrations 
are  thus  exalted  in  Degree,  we  are  to  conceive,  that 
the  correfponding  complex  Ideas  are  proportionally 
exalted,  and  fo  pafs  into  intelle6lual  Affedions  and 
Paflions.  We  are  therefore  to  deduce  the  Origin  of 
the  intellcflual  Pkafures  and  Pains,  which  are  the 
Obje(fcs  of  thefe  AfFedions  and  Paflions,  from  the 
Source  here  laid  open, 

CoR.  2.  Since  the  prefent  Propofition  unfolds  the 
Nature  of  the  AfTedlions  and  Will,  in  the  fame  Man- 
ner, and  from  the  fame  Principles,  as  the  Twelfth 
docs  that  of  Ideas,  Intelled,  Memory,  and  Fancy, 
it  follows,  that  all  thefe  are  of  the  fame  Original  and 
Confideration,  and  differ  only  in  Degree,  or  fome  ac- 
cidental Circumftances.    They  are  aU  deducible  from 
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the  external  ImprcfTions  made  upon  the  Senfes,  the 
Vcftiges  or  Ideas  of  thefe,  and  their  mutual  Con- 
nexions by  means  of  AfTociation,  taken  together,  and 
operating  on  one  another. 

CoR.  3.  It  follows  alfo  from  this  Propofition,  that 
the  intellcdlual  Pleafures  and  Pains  may  be  greater, 
equal,  or  lefs,  ihan  the  (cnfible  ones,  according  a*?  each 
Perfon  unites  more  or  fewer,  more  vivid  or  more 
languid  miniature  Vibrations,  in  the  Formauon  of  his 
intclledual  Pleafures  and  Pains,  £s?r. 

Cor.  4.  It  is  evident,  that  all  the  Vibrations  which 
belong  to  Ideas,  and  intelledlual  Affedlions,  mufl  re- 
fide  in  the  Brain,  or  even  in  the  mod  internal  Parts 
of  it,  not  in  the  fpinal  Marrow,  or  Nerves.  The 
Brain  is  therefore  the  Seat  of  the  rational  Soul,  i,  e.  of 
the  Soul,  as  far  as  it  is  influenced  by  Reafons  and  mo- 
ral Motives,  even  tho'  we  fhould  admit,  that  the  fpi- 
nal Marrow  and  Nerves  are,  in  part,  the  Senforium,  or 
the  Seat  of  the  fenfitive  Soul  *,  which  is  fome  Argu- 
ment, that  this  ought  not  to  be  admitted,  but  that  the 
Senforium,  in  Men  at  leaft,  ought  to  be  placed  in  the 
internal  Parts  of  the  Brain. 

CoR.  5c    It  is  of  the  utmofl  Confequence  to  Mo- 
rality and  Religion,  that  the  Affeftions  and  PafTions 
fliould  be  analyfed  into  their   fimple  compounding 
Parts,  by  reverfing  the  Steps  of  the  Aflbciations  which 
concur  to  form  them.     For  thus  we  may  learn  how  to 
cherilh  and  improve  good  ones,  check  and  root  out 
fuch  as  are  mifchievous  and  immoral,  and  how  to  fuit 
our  Manner  of  Life,  in  fome  tolerable  Meafure,  to  our 
intelledlual  and  religious  Wants.     And  as  this  holds, 
in  refpcd  of  Perfons  of  all  Ages,  fo  it  is  particularly 
true,  and  worthy  of  Confideration,  in  refpedl  of  Chil- 
dren and  Youth.     The  World  is,  indeed,  fufficiently 
ftocked    with   general   Precepts   for  this   Purpofe, 
grounded  on  Experience  •,  and  whofoever  will  follow 
thefe  faithfully,  may  expefl  good  general  Succe-fs. 
However,  the  Do(ftrine  of  Aftbciation,  when  traced 
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up  to  the  6rfl:  Rudiments  of  Undcrfhnding  and  Af- 
feclion,  unfolds  luch  a  Scene  as  cannot  fail  both  to  in* 
iirufl  and  alarm  all  fuch  as  have  any  Degree  of  in- 
terciled  Concern  for  thcmfelvcs,  or  of  a  benevolent 
one  for  others.  It  ought  to  be  added  here,  that  the 
Doclrine  of  AfTociadon  explains  alio  the  Rife  and  Pro- 
grcfs  of  thofe  voluntary  and  femivoluntary  Powers, 
v»'hich  we  exert  over  our  Ideas,  Arie(ftions,  and  bodily 
Motions  (as  I  fhall  fhew  hereafter.  Prop.  21.) ;  and, 
by  doing  this,  teaches  us  how  to  regulate  and  im- 
prove thcfe  Powers. 

Cor.  6.  If 'Beings  of  the  fame  Nature,  but  whofc 
AfTeJlions  and  Pallions  arc,  at  prcfent,  in  different 
Proportions  to  .  :h  other,  be  cxpofcd  for  an  indefinite 
Time  to  the  lame  ImprcITions  and  AfTociations,  all 
their  particular  Differences  will,  at  lad,  be  over-ruled, 
and  they  will  become  perfeflly  fimilar,  or  even  equal. 
They  may  alio  be  made  perfedly  fm''\ar,  in  a  finite 
Tim.e,  by  a  proper  Adjuftmcnt  of  the  Imprefllonsand 
Affociations. 

CoR.  7  Our  original  bodily  Make,  and  the  Im- 
preinons  and  Affociations  which  affofl  us  in  pafTing 
through  Life,  are  fo  much  alike,  and  yet  not  the  fame, 
that  there  mud  be  both  a  great  general  Rcfcmblance 
am^ongfi:  Mankind,  in  refpedt  of  their  intellcdual  Af- 
fccfiions,  andalfo  many  particular  Differences. 

Cor.  8.  Some  Degree  of  Spirituality  is  the  necef- 
fary  Confequence  of  paffing  through  Life.  The  i<:n» 
fible  Pleafurcs  and  Pains  mull  be  transferred  by  A^o- 
ciation  more  and  more  every  Day,  upon  things  tiiat 
afford  neither  f.-nfible  Plcafure  nor  fcnfible  Pain  in 
thcm.felvcs,  and  fo  bcgrc  the  intcllcclual  Pleafurcs 
and  Pains. 

Cor,  9.  Let  the  Letters  j,  hy  f,  J,  <*,  6cc.  repre- 
fcnt  the  fenfible  Pleafurcs ;  x,  y^  and  2,  the  fenfiClc 
Pains,  fuppofcd  to  be  only  Three  in  Number  ;  and 
let  us  fjppofe  al!  thcfe,  both  Pleafurcs  and  Pains,  to 
be  equal  to  one  another:    If  jiow  the  Ideas  of  thcfe 
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fcnfiblc  Plcafurcs  and  Pains  be  affociatcd  togetlrt^r,  ac- 
cording to  all  the  pofTible  Varieties,  in  onlcr  to  form 
intcllcclnal  Fieafurcs  and  Pains,  it  is  plain,   that  Plra- 
furc  mi-'O:  prevail  in  all  the  Combinations  of  I'cvcn  or 
more  Letters  ;  and  alfo,  th.it  when  the  fevcral  P^irts  of 
thcfc  complex  Pleafures  a^  fufTicitaily  unitcv)  by  Af* 
fociation,  the  Pains  which  enter  their  Compofitiont 
willnolong(T  be  diftin^^uiflied  fcparatcly,  but  t!ie  re- 
fuhing  mixed  and  complex  Pleaf^^res  apj>t!  ir  to  be  pure 
and  fimplc  ones,  equal  in  Quantity  to  the  Excefs  oF 
Pleasure  above  Pain,  in  each  Combination.     ThusAl- 
fociation  would  convert  a  State,  in  which  Plrafure  and 
Pain  were    both  perceived   by   I'urns,   into  one  in 
which  pure  Plcafurc  alone  would   be  pcrcrivei'l  \  ar 
lead,  would  caufe  the  Beings  who  were  under  its  In- 
fluence to  an  indefinite  Degree,  to  approach  to  this  lal: 
State  nearer  than  by^nr  definite  Diflcrtnce.     Or,  in 
other  Words,  AffbcV       >,  under  the  Suppofition  of 
this  Corollary,  ^as  a  tendency  to  reduce  the  State  of 
thofc  who  have  eaan  of  the  Tree  of  the  Knowlege  of 
Good  and  Evil,  back  again  to  a  paradifiacal  one.  Now, 
•Vxigh   the  Circumllanccs   of  Mankind  are  not  the 
rime  with  thofc  lijppofed  in  this  Corollary,  yet  they 
bear  a  remcirkablc  iiefcmhlance  thereto,  during  that 
Part  of  our  Exiftence  which  is  expofcd  to  our  Ob- 
fcrvation.     For  our  fenfiblc  Plcjifures  arc  far   more 
numerous  than  our  fenfible  Pains ;  and  tiio*  the  Pains 
be,  in  general,  greater  than  the  Pieafures,  yet  the  Sum 
total  ot  thcfc  feems  to  be  greater  than  that  of  thofc  ; 
when^rc  the  Remainder,  after  the  Dellru^flion  of  tiic 
Pains  by  the  oppofite  and  equal  Plcafurcs,  will  be 
pure  Pleafiire^ 

Cor.  id.  The  intellcflual  Pieafures  and  Pains  ars 
as  reaj  as  the  fenfible  ones,  being,  as  we  have  feen, 
nothing  but  the  fenfible  ones  varioully  mixed  and  com- 
pour.ded  together.  The  intelleJlual  Plcafurcs  and 
Pains  are  alfo  all  equally  of  a  faclitious  and  acquired 
Nature.     \Vc  mull   therefore  tftmiate  all  our  Plea- 
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fares  equally,  by  their  Magnitude,  Permanency,  and 
Tendency  to  procure  others ;   and  our  Pains  in  like 
manner. 

Cor.  1 1.  The  fenfiblc  Plcafurcs  and  Pains  havoi 
greater  Tendency  to  dcdroy  the  Body,  tlian  the  intel- 
kflual  ones  ♦,  for  they  are  of  a  particular  local  Nature, 
nnd  fo  bear  hard  upon  the  Organs  which  convey  them. 
But  the  Defbruclion  of  any  one  confidcrablc  Part  of 
the  Body  is  the  Dcdrucflion  of  the  Whole,  from  the 
Sympathy  of  die  Parts ;  wlierens  the  intelledlualPlea- 
fjres  and  Pains,  being  collected  from  all  Quarters,  do 
not  much  injure  any  Organ  particularly,  but  rather 
bring  on  an  equable  gradual  Decay  of  the  whole  medul- 
lary Subftance,  and  all  the  Parts  thereon  depending. 

Cor.  12.  This  Propofidon,  and  its  Corollaries, 
afiord  fomie  plcafing  Prcfumptions ;  fuch  are.  That 
we  have  a  Power  of  diiting  our  Frame  of  Mind  to 
our  Circumflances,  of  correcting  what  is  amifs,  and 
improving  what  is  right:  That  our  ultimate  Happi- 
ncfs  appears  to  be  of  a  fpiritual,  not  corporeal  Na- 
ture \  ai;d  therefore  that  Death,  or  the  fhakipg  off 
the  grofs  Body,  may  not  flop  our  Progrefs,  but  ra- 
ther render  us  more  expedite  in  the  Purfuit  of  our 
true  End  :  That  Aflbciation  lends  to  make  us  all  ulti- 
mately fimilar ;  fo  that  if  one  be  happy,  all  mull : 
And,  laftiy.  That  the  fame  Affociation  may  alfo  be 
fhcwn  to  contribute  to  introduce  pure  ultimate  fpi- 
ritual Happinefs,  in  all,  by  a  direct  Argum.cnt,  as 
well  as  hy  rhe  jnfl:  mentioned  indiredl  one. 
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SECT.   III. 

Of  mifcular  Motion^  and  its  iwo  Kinds ^ 
automatic  mid  voluntary  ;    arid  ^f  the 
Ufe  of  the  Doctrines  of  Vibrations  arid 
/Jjfociation^  for  explaining   thefe    re- 
flectively. 

P  R  O  P.    i^. 

//  /J  probable^  that  mufcular  Motion  is  perform- 
ed  in  the  fame  general  Manner  as  SenfatioUy 
and  the  Perception  of  Ideas, 

T^OR*  firft,  Scnfation,  the  Perception  of  Ideas,  and 
^  a  locomotive  Faculty,  /.  e.  mufcular  Motion,  arc 
the  Three  mod  eminent  Marks  of  DiiTm6lion  between 
theatiimal  and  vegetable  World  :  Therefore  fincc  it  is 
already  found,  that  the  Two  nrft  arc  performed  by  the 
fame  Means,  /.  e.  Vibrations,  there  is  fome  Prefump- 
tion,  that  the  lad  will  not  require  a  different  one. 

Secondly,  Of  the  rvvo  Sorts  of  Motion,  viz.  auto- 
matic and  voluntary,  the  Hril  depends  upon  Scnfation, 
the  lad  upon  Ideas,  as  1  ihall  Iliew  particularly  here- 
after, and  may  appear,  in  general,  to  any  one,  upc  a 
r/ighr.  Auc;ruiua  i  whence  it  follows,  tl^^t  Scnfati..n, 
and  automatic  Motion,  mud  be  pcrforrred  in  thefanje 
general  Manner,  alfo  the  Perception  of  Ideas,  and 
voluntary  Motion  :  And  therefore,  fince  Scnfation  and 
Perception,  the  two  Antecedents,  agree  in  their  Caufes, 
automatic  and  voluntary  Motion,  the  two  Confcquents, 
i.  e,  all  the  Four,  mud  like  wife. 

Thirdly^  It  appears  from  the  Fird  and  Second 
Propof;tioi^r.,  that  the  white  medullary  Subdance  is  the 
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common  Inllrument  of  Senfatlon,  Ideas,  and  Motion; 
and  by  the  Fifch,  that  this  Siibftance  is  uniform  and 
continuous  every-where.  Plence  it  follows,  that  the 
iubcle  Motions  excited  in  the  fcnfory  Nerves,  and  me- 
dullary Subdance  of  the  Brain,  during  Senfation  and 
intellcdual  Perception,  mud,  of  whatever  Kind  they 
be,  pafs  into  the  motory  Nerves  •,  and  when  they  arc 
arrived  there,  it  is  probable,  that  they  mud  caufe  the 
Contradlion  of  the  Mufcles,  both  becaufe  othcrwifc 
their  Arrival  ai  the  motory  Nerves  would  be  fupcr- 
fiuous,  and  becaufe  fome  fuch  fubtlc  Motions  are  re- 
quired for  this  Purpofe. 

Cor.  I.  All  Arguments  therefore,  which  prove  the 
Performance  of  Senfation  and  intelledluai  Perception, 
by  means  of  Vibrations  of  the  fmall  medullary  Par- 
ticles, mufl  infer,  that  mufcular  Motion  is  performed 
by  Vibrauons  alfo.  And  converfely,  if  Vibrations 
can  be  fhev/n  to  take  place  in  mufcular  Motion,  they 
muft  alfo  be  inflrumental  in  Senfation  and  intelledlual 
Perception. 

CoR.  2.    There  are  certain  Experiments  and  Ob* 
fervations  which  favour  the  Suppofition  of  the  Per- 
formance of  mufcular  Motion  by  fubtle  Agitations  in 
the  fmali  Particles  o(  the  mufcular  Fibres,  /.  e.  by  vi- 
bratory Motions.     Ir.  follows  therefore,  that  thefc  Ex- 
periments and  Obfcrvations  are  fome  additional  Evi- 
dence for  the  Exiflence  of  fenfory  and  ideal  Vibrations, 
as  above  explained.     Such  are,  that  the  Motion  of  the 
Heart,  and  of  other  Mufcles,  may  be  renewed  in  dy- 
ing Animal^,  and  thofe  that  arc  newly  dead,  by  Heat, 
Injedion  of  a  Fluid,  and  Pundlures,  it  being  eafy  to  be 
conceived,  that  the  Two  lad  Caufcs  fiiould  put  the 
Particles  of  the  Fibres  into  Agitations  for  a    fhort 
time,  i,  e.  till  they  can  recover  their  Equilibrium,  by 
altering  their  Didances,  and  mutual  Adions  ;  And  the 
fird  Caufe,  /.  e.  Meat,  is,  by  the  common  Confent 
of  all,  judged  to  [confid  in,  and  to  caufe,  fubtle  vi- 
bratory Motions,  It  is  alfo  difficult  to  adign  any  other 
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Action  which  thcfc  Caufcs  can  have.  In  like  nnan- 
ncr,  the  alternate  Conciad^tions  and  Relaxations  of  the 
Hearts  of  Frogs,  Vipers,  and  ibmc  other  Animals, 
which  continue  tor  long  Spaces  of  Time  after  thefc 
have  been  intirely  feparatcd  from  their  Bodies,  fcem 
utterly  inexplicable  upon  any  of  the  common  Suppo- 
fitions,  but  follow  eafily  from  the  Dodlrine  of  Vibra- 
rions,  as  it  is  applied  to  mufcular  Motion,  in  the  two 
next  Pro pofitions. 

Cor.  3.   Since  the  fame  Motion  which  occafions 
Senfation,  and  intclledual  Perception,  palTes  thro*  the 
Seals  of  thefc  into  the  motory  Nerves,  in  order  to  ex- 
cite there  the  automatic  and  voluntary  Motions,  thus 
pervading  the  whole  medullary  Subftance,  in  various 
Ways,  according  to  the  Variety  of  the  Circumdanccs, 
but  in  all  with  the  greated  Prccifion  and  Kxa6lnefs,   ic 
follows,  that  this  mud  be  a  vibratory  one,   and  that 
of  tlie  mod  fubtle  Kind.     For  the  fame  Excefs  of 
Softnefs,  which  renders  the  medullary  Subdance  to- 
tally ineladic  as  to  Senfe,  and  confequently  unfit  for 
the  grofier  Vibrations  of  the  Pardcles  of  die  fird  or 
largcd  Order  (by  the  Vibrations  of  which,  in  fonorous 
Bodies,  ic  feems,  that  Sound  is  excited  in  the  Air), 
may  render  it  more  fulceptible  of  Vibrations,  in  the 
Particles  of  the  Second,  Third,  (^c.  Orders  -,  and  if 
we  fuppofc  a  proper  uldmate  Strutfturc  in  the  fcveral 
Parts  of  the  medullary  Subdance,  thefe  Vibrations  may 
be  conveyed  with  all  that  Prccifion  and  Variety  which 
the  Pha^nomena  require.     And,  unlcfs  we  do  fuppofe 
feme  fuch  fubtle  Vibrauons  as  thefe,  it  will  be  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  conceive,  how  fo  foft  a  Pulp  as  the 
medullary  Subdance  is,  fhould  be  the  common  Indru- 
ment  of  Senlation,  Thought,  and  Motion  •,  which  yet 
all  Phyficiaas  and  Philofophers  mud  allow,  according 
to  the  Fird  and  Second  Propofitions.     If  we  fct  afide 
fubtle  vibratory  Motions,  the  Impulfe  of  the  Objeds 
of  Senfe  can  communicate  nothing,  as  it  feems,  to  fo 
foft  a  Subdance,  but  an  uniform  Prediire,  fufccptible 
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of  few  or  no  Modifications,  and  confequcntly  highly 
unfuitable  to  the  great  Variety  of  the  Pha^nomena 
that  are  to  be  folved  by  it.  This  Argument  there- 
fore tends  to  fhcw,  that  Senfation,  Thought,  and 
Modon,  mullall  be  performed  by  Vibrations. 

PROP.     16. 

^he  Vhcemmcna  of  mifcular  ContraBion  appear 
to  he  fiificiently  agreeable  to  the  DoBrine  of 
Vibrations, 

TN  order  to  fliew  this,  let  us  make  the  following 
-*•  Siippofitions : 

P'irll,  That  Vibrations  defccnd  along  the  motory 
Nerves.,  /.  e.  the  Nerves  which  go  to  the  Mufcles,  in 
fome  fuch  manner  as  Sound  runs  along  the  Surfaces  of 
Rivers,  or  an  electrical  Virtue  along  hempen  Strings. 
Secondly,  That  thefe  Vibrations,  when  they  ar- 
rive at  the  mufcular  Fibres,  are  communicated  to 
them,  fo  that  the  fmall  Pardcles  of  thefe  Fibres  (hall 
be  agitated  with  like  Vibrations. 

Thirdly,  That  the  Vibrations  thus  excited  In  the 
Fibres,  put  into  Adlion  an  attractive  Virtue,  perhaps 
of  the  eledlrical  Kind,  which  lies  concealed  in  tlie  Par- 
ticles of  the  Fibres,  or  in  the  Blood-globules,  or  both. 
That  the  Blood-globules  of  Animals  are  elcdlrical, 
may  be  conje6lurcd  from  the  Elcflricity  of  thofe  of 
the  Mufclc-fhell  Filh,  obferved  by  Dr.  Hales  j   and 
that  the  red  Blood  has  a  principal  Share  in  mufcular 
Contradion,  is  highly  probable,  from  the  red  Colour 
of  all  the  great  Mufcles  of  the  Body,  and  from  the 
\Veaknefs  of  all  young  Animals,    and  of   fuch  as 
v/ant  a  due  Share  of  red  Blood.     At  the  fame  time, 
it  appears  from  exanguious  and  tranfparent  Animals, 
that  pale  Fibres,   and  colourlefs  Fluids,  have  all  the 
nLccfifary  Rcquifitts  for  mufcular  Contraflion,  in  cer- 
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Fourthly,  Wc  nnifl:  now  fuppofc,  in  Confequcncc 
of  the  Three  foregoing  Suppofitions,  that  each  muf- 
ciilar  Fibre,  and  confcquently  the  whole  Mufcie,  is 
made  (horter  by  this  Increafc  of  Attra^flion  in  its  Par- 
ticles -,  whilft  yet  their  Approach  to  each  other  is  fo 
fmall,  as  that  the  whole  Bulk  of  the  Mufcie  is  but 
little  diminifhed  ;  for  tho*  the  Length  of  the  Mufcie 
is  Icflened,  its  other  Dimenfions  are  increafcd. 

Fifthly,  If  we  fuppofe  the  fmall  ultimate  Fibres  of 
the  Mufcles  to  bend  alternately  to  the  Right  and  Left, 
as  an  Eel  does,  at  exceedingly  (hort  Intervals,  agree- 
ably to  Dr.  Lowcr^  this  may  fomewliat  afTill:  us  to 
conceive  in  what  manner  a  Mufcie  may  be  fhortened, 
and  yet  fo  increafcd  in  Breadth  and  Thicknefs,  as  to 
remain  of  nearly  the  fame  Dimenfions.  For  if  thefe 
Flexures  be  increafcd  by  the  Increafe  of  the  Atira6lion 
of  the  Parts,  the  whole  Mufcie  will  become  fhorter 
and  thicker,  as  it  is  found  to  be  in  Contra6lion  -,  and 
convcrfely  when  the  Flexures  are  drawn  out,  the 
Mufcie  will  be  longer  and  thinner,  /.  e.  in  a  State  of 
Relaxation.  The  fmall  Wrinkles  which  have  been 
obferved  in  the  mufcular  Fibres,  by  Leewwenhock^  and 
others,  the  Wavings  and  Curls  which  frequently  ap- 
pear to  the  Eye  in  Mufcles,  after  boiling  or  roailing, 
and  the  rhomboidal  Pinnul:;;  taken  notice  of  by  Dr. 
llaks  in  the  abdominal  Mufcles  of  a  living  Fro^r, 
when  under  Contradion,  all  feein  to  hvour  this  Fifch 
Suppofition. 

Dr.  Pemberton  conje<5lures,  that  the  Caufe  of  the 
Contradlion  of  mufcular  Fibres  is  no  other  than  the 
common  Caufe  of  the  Cohefion  of  the  fmall  Particles 
of  the  mufcular  Fibres  increafcd.  And  this  feems 
very  probable  ;  for  the  Mufcles  are  hard  during  Con- 
tradlion, foft  during  Relaxation  •,  and  Flardnefs  and 
Softncfs  are  evidendy  nothing  but  Variadons  in  the 
Cohefion  of  the  fmall  Particl<°s  of  Bodies.  Neither  is 
this  Conje6ture  at  all  repugnant  to  the  Suppofition  of 
an  eledirical  Attracflion  above  made,  or  to  the  Doc- 
trine 
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trine  of  Vibrations  •,  for  Electricity  may  reach  to  fmall 
Diflances,  without  being  excited  by  Friction,  and  ftow 
from  the  lame  Principle  as  the  Cohcfion  of  Bodies,  as 
Sir  Ifaac  Newto7i  has  obferved.  It  may  therefore  be 
the  general  Caufe  of  Cohefion,  and  may  be  excited  in 
the  mufcular  Fibres  in  an  extraordinary  E>egree,  when- 
ever extraordinary  Vibrations  are  communicated  to 
them.  Or,  if  we  fuppofe  the  Caufe  of  Cohefion  to  be 
fometliingdiftinct  from  Electricity,  it  may,  however, 
be  increafed  by  Vibradons  of  the  fmalj  cohering  Par- 
ticles. 

PROP.    17. 

^:at  FropenfUy  to  alternate  ContraEthii  and  Re- 
laxation, ivbicb  is  ohferved  in  almofi  all  the 
Mufcles  of  the  Body^  admits  of  a  Solution  J rom 
the  Doctrine  of  Vibrations, 


.^  OR,  when  the  Fibres  are  in  a  State  of  Contrac- 
■^  tion,  they  are  hard  •,  and  this  Mardnefs,  if  it  be 
fuppofed  to  extend  to  the  fmall  Particles  (which  is  no 
imreafonable  Suppofition),  muft  render  the  Particles 
(?f  t\\dt  Particles,  ;.  e,  the  Particles  fuppofed  in  thefe 
Propofidons  to  be  agitated  with  Vibrations,  indifpofcd 
to  receive  thcfc  Vibrations  j  but  the  free  Admifiion 
of  thcfc  Vibrations  is  by  Suppofition  the  Caufe  v/hich 
excites  the  Attractions  of  the  Particles,  and  the  confc- 
ouent  Contraction  of  the  Mufcle.  It  follows  there- 
fore, that  the  Hardnefs  which  impedes  thcfe  Vibra- 
tions, mud  alfo  Icficn  the  Attraction  and  Contrac- 
tion *,  or,  in  other  Words,  that  the  Contradlion  of  a 
Mufcle,  when  carried  to  a  certain  Degree,  muft  check 
itfclf,  and  bring  on  a  Relaxation,  afeer  a  time  fulTi- 
cicnc  for  the  proper  Caufes  to  take  EH^^cf. 

In  like  manner,  whcrv  a  Mufcle  is  relaxed,  the  Vi- 
brations which  defccnd  along  the  motory  Nerve?  pufs 
freely  into  the  mufcular  Fibres,  iiicreafe  the  Attractions 

of 
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of  the  Particles,  and  bring  on  the  oppofite  State,  thac 
of  Contraction  •,  and  fo  on  alternately. 

The  Fibres  of  the  relaxed  Mufclc  may  alfo  be  con- 
fidcrcd  as  under  a  State  of  Diftcntion  to  a  certain  De- 
gree, and  confcquently  as  liable  to  an  Increafe  of  Vi- 
brations upon  this  Account.  To  which  v/e  may  far- 
ther add,  that  fince  Vibrations  are  hindered  from  pac- 
ing into  the  contraded  Mufcle,  in  the  manner  juffc 
now  explained,  they  will  pafs  with  greater  Force  into 
the  relaxed  one,  from  the  Place  of  the  common  Deri- 
vation of  their  Nerves,  where- ever  there  are  antagonift 
Mufcles  that  derive  Nerves  from  the  fame  Trunk,  as 
in  the  Limbs,  and  Mufcles  of  Refpiration. 

Cor.  It  appears,  from  this  Method  of  confidering 
the  Contracftions  and  Relaxations  of  Mufcles,  that  there 
is  a  certain  Degree  of  Hardnefs  or  Contradion  in 
mufcular  Fibres,  which  may  be  fuppofed  juft  to  ba- 
lance each  Degree  of  Force  with  which  Vibrations  de- 
scend into  the  mufcular  Fibres;  and  that,  while  this 
Equilibrium  fubfifls,  the  Contradion  can  neither  be 
increafed  nor  abated. 

PROP.    18. 

The  Fibratio725^  of  which  an  Account  has  been 
given  in  this  Chapter^  may  be  Jiippofed  to  afford 
a  fufficient  Supply  of  motory  Vibrations^  for 
the  Purpofe  of  contraBing  the  Mufcles, 

|N  order  to  make  this  appear,  it  will  be  proper  to 
"^  dillinguifh  the  niotory  Vibrations,  or  thofe  which 
defcend  along  the  Nerves  of  the  Mufcles  into  their 
Fibres,  into  the  Five  following  Clafles : 

Firft  then,  we  are  to  conceive,  that  thofe  fenfory 
Vibrations  which  are  excited  in  the  external  Organs, 
and  afcend  towards  the  Brain,  when  they  arrive,  in 
their  Afcent,  at  the  Origins  of  motory  Nerves,  as  they 
arife  from  the  fame  common  Trunk,  Plexus,  or  Can- 

glion. 
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glion,  wirh  the  fcnfory  ones  affcdcd,  detach  a  Part  of 
themfclves  at  each  of  thefe  Origins  dov/n  the  motory 
Nerves  ;  which  Part,  by  agitating  the  fmall  Particles 
of  the  mufcular  Fibres,  in  the  manner  explained  in 
the  Sixteenth  Propofition,  excites  them  to  Contrac- 
tion. 

Secondly,  The  Remainder  of  the  fenfory  Vibra- 
tions, which  arrives  at  the  Brain,  not  being  detached 
down  the  motory  Nerves  in  its  Afcent  thither,  mud 
be  difFufed  over  the  whole  medullary  Subflancc.  It 
will  therefore  defccnd  from  the  Brain  into  the  whole 
Syftem  of  motory  Nerves,  and  excite  fome  feeble  Vi- 
brations, at  leall,  in  them.  The  fame  may  be  ob- 
ferved  of  ideal  Vibrations  generated  in  the  Brain  by 
Aflbciation  •,  thcfe  muH:  pervade  the  whole  medullary 
Subftancc,  and  confcquently  afTefl  all  the  motory 
Nerves  in  fome  Degree. 

Thirdly,  The  Heat  of  the  Blood,  and  Pulfation  of 
the  Arteries,  which  pafs  thro*  the  medullary  Sub- 
fbnce,  mufb  always  excite,  or  keep  up,  fome  Vibra- 
tions in  it  •,  and  thcfe  mud  always  defcend  into  the 
whole  Syftem  of  Mufcles.  And  I  apprehend,  that 
from  thefe  Two  laft  Sources  taken  together,  we  may 
account  for  that  moderate  Degree  of  Contraflion,  or 
Tendency  thereto,  which  is  obfervable  in  all  \\\t 
Mufcles,  at  lead  in  all  thofe  of  healthy  Adults,  during 
Vigilance. 

Fourthly,  When  vivid  Vibrations  arc  excited  in 
Membranes  of  an  uniform  Texture,  by  a  Stimulus  of 
any  Kind,  they  fcem  to  run  over  the  whole  Extent  of 
fuch  Membranes,  and  by  this  means  to  have  a  great 
Influence  in  contradin^;  all  the  Mufcles  that  lie  near 
any  Pai-tLif  dil:  Membrane,  tho*  they  be  remote  from 
the  Place  of  the  Stimulus.  Tuc  Manner  in  which  this 
is  cffeclcd,  I  conceive  to  be  as  follov/s  :  TiiC  repeated 
or  continued  A(flion  of  the  Stimulus  dilYufes  Vi!5ra- 
tions  from  the  Place  of  its  Action  over  the  whole 
Membrane,  which,  by  their  reciprocal  Influences,  be- 
come 
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come  equal,  or  nearly  fo,  in  every  Part  of  it,  and  .ire, 
at  lad,  fo  exalted,  as  to  contrad  every  Part.  As  f  )on 
as  this  Contraction  takes  place,  the  Vibrations  in  its 
fmall  Particles  mud  ceafe,  for  Rcafons  given  above. 
They  will  therefore  be  propng.itcd  almoft  inflanta- 
ncoufly  over  the  neighbouring  Mufclcs,  from  the  nerv- 
ous Communications  between  the  Membrane  and  the 
neighbouring  Mufcles  \  by  which  all  Clumges  made  in 
the  Nerves  of  the  Membrane  muil  affe(5t  thofe  of  the 
neighbouring  Mufcles.  As  therefore,  during  the  vi- 
vid Vibrations  of  the  Particles  of  the  Membrane,  we 
mud  fuppofe  fomc  to  be  propagated  into  thiC  neigh- 
bouring Mufcles,  agreeably  to  the  Firft  Article  of  this 
Propofition,  fo,  upon  their  fudden  Ccifation,  fuch  a 
Change  may  reafonably  be  fuppofed,  in  the  communi- 
cating nervous  Fibrils,  as  (hall  agitate  the  -^ther  con- 
tained in  them  with  much  more  vivid  Vibrations  than 
btfore;  and  thefe  Vibrations  mud  now  pafs  into  the 
Mufcles  alone,  fmce  the  Contra6lion  of  the  Membrane 
hinders  them  from  returning  into  it.  I  fhall  here- 
after produce  feveral  Examples  of  this  Procefs,  in  De- 
tail. It  may  fuffice,  atprefent,  jufl  to  mention  the 
Aftion  of  Sneezing,  and  to  defire  the  Reader  to  com- 
pare this  Aiflion,  in  a  curfory  V/ay,  with  the  fore- 
going Account. 

Fifthly,  I  have,  in  the  lad  Ardcle,  fhcwn  how  a 
CefTation  of  Vibrations,  in  the  Particles  of  a  Mem- 
brane, may  increafe  thofe  in  the  neighbouring  Mufcles. 
But  it  feems  alio,  that  a  Cefiation  of  Vibrations  in 
any  other  confiderable  Part  of  the  Body,  from  what- 
ever Caufe  it  proceeds,  has  a  like  Tendency  •,  and 
that  this  Tendency  is  deducible  from  the  Change  made 
in  the  Nerves  of  the  Part  affedled,  and  thence  propa^ 
gated  into  the  communicating  Branches,  or  even  into 
the  wholt;  medullary  Subftance.  The  Yawnings  and 
Stretchings  of  Pcrfons  difpofcd  to  Ikep,  the  convul- 
five  Refpiration  of  thofe  that  are  juft  fallen  afleep^ 
and  the  coiwulfivc  Motions  which  attend  the  Exdn- 

dion 
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6lion  of  the  Senfes  in  epileptic  Fits,  and  the  near  Ap- 
proaches of  Death,  may  \x  derived,  perhaps,  in  Part, 
from  this  Source,  in  Part  from  fome  of  tlie  fore- 


going. 


PROP.    ip. 

Tlje  automatic  Motion  feem  to  admit  oj  a  cont' 
modious  Explanation,  fro?n  the  Three  laji  Pro- 
pcfitions  taken  together, 

THE  particular  Detail  of  this  obfcure  and  intri- 
cate Matter  will  be  actempted  in  the  proper 
Places  of  the  next  Chapter,  which  will  contain  the 
Application  of  the  general  Pofitions  concerningSenfa- 
tion  and  Motion,  in  this.,  to  each  of  the  moll  remark- 
able Phx^nomena,  conf'.dered  feparately.  I  will,  how- 
ever, prefcnt  the  Reader  here  with  a  fliort  Sketch,  to 
enable  him  to  form  fome  Notion  of  the  Manner  and 
riaufibility  of  the  Attempt. 

The  ordinary  Motions  of  the  Heart  appear  to  arife 
from  the  Second  and  Third  ClaflTes  of  motory  Vibra- 
tions, mentioned  in  the  lad  Propofition  ;  and  it  is  re- 
markable, that  Its  Motions  are  found  to  be,  in  gene- 
ral, and  CiCterls  'paribus^  ftronger  or  weaker,  as  the 
Sum  total  of  thefe  Two  ClalTes  is  greater  or  lefs. 
The  Syftole  and  Diaflole  fucceed  each  other,  from 
the  Caufes  ailigned  in  the  Seventeenth  Propofition. 
We  are  to  conceive,  however,  that  both  the  Influx  of 
the  venal  Blood  into  the!  Ventricles,  and  of  the  arte- 
rial into  the  coronary  VelTels,  have  a  confidcrablc 
Share  in  bringing  on  the  Syftole,  in  the  Way  of  Dii- 
tention  and  Irritation. 

May  v/e  not  conjc6lure,  from  that  Experiment  of 
Dr.  Hook*s^  in  which  he  kept  a  Dog  alive,  by  a  mere 
continued  Stream  of  frefli  Air  pailing  tlirough  the 
Lungs,  without  any  fuch  alternate  Motion  of  the 
Chcd  as  takes  place  in  coinmon  Rcfpiration,  that  one 

principal 
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principal  Ufeof  the  Air,  which  is  an  ^\td:r\c  per  fe^ 
in  Rclpiration,  is  to  reRorc  to  die  Blood,  as  it  pafTcs 
thro'  the  Lungs,  that  FJcdricity  which  it  has  loft  in 
circulating  thro*  the  Body  ?  For,  upon  this  Suppo- 
ficlon,  the  Blood  which  arrives  at  the  Jcfc  Ventricle, 
will,  in  Ceflations  of  Rcfpiration,  and  alfo  where  foul 
Air  is  refplred,  want  its  due  Eledlricity  •,  whence, 
according  to  Prop,  16.  the  Mufclcs,  and  cfpedally 
the  Heart,  will  want  one  of  the  principal  Requifires 
for  Contrat^ion.  However,  convulfivc  Motions  m^y 
enfue  after  a  Syncope,  from  the  Filth  Clifs  of  motory 
Vibrations. 

It  is  remarkable  here,  that  the  Mearts  of  Frogs,  Vi- 
pers, and  fcveral  other  fuch  Animals,  as  can  live  in 
great  Degrees  of  Cold,  and  v/ithoutRefpiration,  con- 
tinue to  beat,  as  has  been  taken  Notice  of  above,  for 
a  long  time  after  they  are  taken  out  of  their  Bodies. 
We  mult  therefore  fuppofe,  that  the  Fibres  of  tiieir 
flcarcs,  and  the  Blood-globules  which  remain  in  them, 
are  endued  with  an  eledlric,  or  other  attraftlve  Virnie, 
of  a  more  durable  Kind  than  the  Fibres  and  Blood- 
globulcs  of  the  more  perfc6l  Animals ;  alfo,  that  this 
Virtue  may  be  put  into  A(^ion  by  a  lefs  Degree  of 
Heat.  All  which  is  very  agreeable  to  the  other  Cir- 
cumftances  of  their  Giconomy. 

Refpiration  and  Crying  are  excited  in  the  new-born 
Child  from  the  Co^d,  Handling  of  the  Midwife,  and 
other  vivid  Senfations  imprefifed  immediately  upon  its 
coming  into  thp  World.  Thefc  vivid  Senfations  pv.t 
the  whole  Sydem  of  Mufclcs,  or  at  leaft  thofc  of  the 
l.'runk  and  Larynx,  into  Adion  at  once,  as  far  as 
their  mutual  Antagonifm  will  permit,  the  ftronger  Set 
of  confpiring  Mulcles  overpowering  the  weaker  for  a 
certain  fliort  Time,  and  then  atter  their  Force  is 
exhauded,  according  to  Prop.  17.  giving  Way  for 
a  fliorter  Time  to  the  weaker.  But  this  akernate 
Adlion  of  the  Mufcles  of  the  Trunk  and  Larynx  will 
be  animpcrfc(5t  Kind  of  Rcjpiration,  widi  Cjying,  as 
I  may 
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may  be  cafily  fecn  from  the  Difpofition  of  the  Mufclcs. 
Refpiration  is  afterwards  kept  up,  partly  by  the  Pro- 
penfity  of  the  Mufcles  to  alternate  Adlion,  explained 
Prop.  17.  partly,  perhaps,  by  the  Power  of  Ha- 
bit, ^  e,  AfTociation  \  partly  by  the  Renewal  of  vivid 
ImprelTions  •,  and  partly,  as  it  feems,  by  Vibrations 
excited  in  the  Pleura  and  Peritonpeum,  and  thence 
communicated  to  the  Diaphragm,  and  to  the  Mufcles 
of  the  Bread  and  Belly. 

That  the  lafb  Caufe  has  a  real  Efficacy,  may  appear 
from  the  followifig  Inflance.  Let  Refpiration  be  fup- 
pofcd  to  be  at  a  i>tand  for  a  fmall  time,  on  account 
of  the  Perfon's  running,  or  exerting  an  A61  of  great 
Strcnf^th.  It  is  evident,  that  the  Blood  will  both  be 
accumulated  in  the  Lungs,  and  heated  there,  during 
tliis  Interruption  of  Refpiration,  fince  Refpiration  both 
ventilates  the  Blood,  and  promotes  its  Motion  through 
the  Lungs.  The  external  Membrane  of  the  Lungs 
will  therefore  be  both  diftended  and  heated,  /'.  e.  will 
have  an  Increafc  of  Vibrations  communicated  to  it. 
But  this  Membrane  is  continuous  to  the  Pleura,  and, 
indeed,  is  the  fame  Membrane  with  it.  An  Increafe 
of  Vibrations  v/ill  therefore  be  communicated  to  the 
Pleura,  and  confequently  to  the  Diaphragm,  and 
Mufcles  of  the  Bread,  which  it  invefts. 

The  periflaltic  Motion  of  the  Inteftines  is,  in  part, 
to  be  deduced  from  the  Second  and  Third  Clafles  of 
motory  Vibrations,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  Mo- 
tion of  the  Heart,  fince  that  Motion,  like  this,  re- 
turns at  Intervals  incefTantly.  And  there  is  Reafon  to 
believe,  that  vigorous  Vibrations,  either  of  the  fen- 
fory  or  ideal  Kind,  impart  an  extraordinary  Degree  of 
Adivity  to  the  Stomach  and  Bowels.  However, 
they  derive  alfo  a  great  Part  of  their  Motions,  pro- 
bably the  major  Parr,  from  the  ImprelTions  which  the 
Aliment,  Bile,  and  Fa:ces,  make  upon  the  villous 
Coat,  the  Vibrations  excited  by  thefe  ImprcTions  both 
running  dircftly  into  the  mufcular  Coat,  for  the  Pur- 
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pofc  ofcontradling  that  Part  which  adjoins  to  the  Scat 
of  Imprefllon,  and  alfo  running  upwards  and  down- 
wards along  the  villous  Coat,  fo  as  to  exert  fome  Effi- 
cacy at  a  Diftance  from  this  Seat. 

It  is  very  remarkable,  that  the  pale  Fibres  of  the 
Inteflines,  in  Men,  and  many  other  Animals,  pre- 
ferve  their  Power  of  alternate  Contraflion  and  Relaxa- 
tion for  a  confiderable  Time  after  Death,  whereas  the 
red  flefhy  Mufcles  of  the  fame  Animalslofe  theirs  fooa 
after  the  Effufion  of  their  Blood.  It  is  a  Pha^nomenori 
of  a  like  Kind  with  this,  that  the  whole  mufcular 
SyRem  of  fome  Animals,  that  arc  exanguious,  or 
nearly  fo,  retain  their  Adlivity  for  a  confiderable  Time 
after  thefc  Animals  are  cut  into  Pieces.  And  both 
may  ferve  to  intimate,  that  the  Eledricity,  or  other 
attra(flive  Virtue,  of  pale  Fibres  and  Fluids,  at  the 
fame  time  that  it  is  feebler  than  that  of  red  ones,  is, 
hov/ever,  of  a  more  durable  Kind,  and,  as  was  ob- 
ferved  above  of  the  Hearts  of  Frogs  and  Vipers,  ca- 
pable of  being  put  into  Adion  by  a  lefs  Degree  of 
Heat. 

The  Adions  of  Sneezing,  Swallowing,  Cough- 
ing, Hiccoughing,  Vomiting,  and  expelling  the  Fnsces 
and  Urine,  with  others  of  a  like  Nature,  are  to  be  de- 
duced from  the  Firft  and  Fourth  Clafles  of  motory  Vi- 
brations i  /.  e,  cither  from  thofe  Vibrations  which  firft: 
afcend  up  the  fenfory  Nerves,  and  then  are  detached 
down  the  motory  Nerves,  which  communicate  with 
thefe  by  fome  common  Trunk,  Plexus,  or  Ganglion, 
or  elfc  from  thofe  Vibrations  that  run  along  the  Sur- 
faces of  uniform  Membranes,  and  fo  afTecl  all  the 
Mufcles  which  lie  contiguous  to  any  Part  of  thefe 
Membranes.  It  is  a  fbrong  Argument  in  favour  of 
^^^  Hypothefis  here  delivered,  that  all  the  above-men- 
tioned Motions  arifc  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  vivid 
Senfations,  increafe  when  they  incrcafe,  and  languifh 
^vhen  they  languifh. 

Vol.  I.  H  In 
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In  examining  this  Hypothcfis  by  the  Adions  of 
Sneezing,  Swallowing,  and  Coughing,  Regard  muft 
hz  had  to  the  Nofc.  Uvula,  and  EpiglotrJSj  rcfpsc- 
tively,  as  being  extreme  and  pointed  Parts,  and  cun- 
kqu::ntly  liable  to  be  affccled  v/ith  extraordinary  Vi- 
brdtions,  agreeably  to  the  Ninth  Phenomenon  of  tht 
Sixth  Propofition. 

In  like  manner,  the  numerous  Plcxufcs  and  Gan- 
slions  of  the  Eiahth  Pair  of  Nerves  and  Intcrcoftal 
Nerve  mufl  have  grca:  Influence  in  the  Motions 
ard  Fanflions  of  the  Pans  contained  in  the  Thorax 
and  Belly. 

As  the  motory  Vibrations  of  the  Second  and  Third 
ClafTcs  are  of  a  gcntijKind,  for  the  mod  part,  and  de- 
fcend  coniliintly  into  the  whole  Syllem  ot  the  Mufclcs, 
it  may  he  expcclcd,  that  young  Children  fliould  move 
all  their  Limbs  at  timer,  with  feme  irregular  Kind  of 
Succcfuon,  from  tlv.s  Caufe.  And  this  Jeems  to  be 
the  Fact.  Srronr^  Contra(ftions  of  the  Lin'ibs  arc  often 
excited  by  Fridions,  Gripes,  and  other  vivid  Scnfa- 
tions  •,  but  then  t\\c  motory  Vibrations  here  are  thofe 
of  the  Firfi  and  Fourth  ClaiTcs.  General  Con vulfioiis, 
from  Acidities,  and  other  Irritations  in  the  Bowels, 
fcem  to  b;--  excited  in  tb.e  fame  Way,  the  intercoftal 
Nerve  fiTvlng  to  communicate  the  Vibrations  ^vith 
more  Il-jadiiiefs  to  the  Mufclcs   of  the  Trunk  Zind 

It  appears  to  me  alfo,  that  the  intcrcoH.ij  N^'r/t*, 
which  makes  thofe  of  each  Side  a  feparate  Syftem,  as 
it  were,  has  fome  Share  in  determining  Hemiplegias 
to  one  Side.  In  like  manner,  the  great  brachial  and 
crural  Ganglions  make  all  the  Nerves  of  the  fame 
Limb  fympathize  with  one  another. 

Whether  the  Nerves  of  the  fame  Names  through- 
out the  Body  have  not  fome  fympathetic  Influences 
over  each  other,  may  be  doubred.  If  thofe  of  the 
right  Side  arife  from  the  left  Part  of  the  Brain,  and 
I'ice  verfci,  which  fcems  to  be  the  Opinion  of  tiie  beft 
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Anatomies,  then  one  would  imagine,  that  the  homo- 
nymous Nerves  of  the  right  and  left  Sides  mud,  in 
cTO)Ting  over,  lie  fomewhere  contiguous  to  each  other, 
and  fo  impart  Vibration*;  to  each  ether.  And  there 
fccm  to  be  fome  Fadts  frum  whence  this  may  be  in- 
ferred; but  we  cannot  expcdtto  b^ablc  to  diftinguifh, 
with  Certainty,  fo  feeble  an  Influence.^  uii.KiCl  fo  many 
others  that  arc  tar  ftronger. 

Yawning  and  Strctch.ing  may,  perhaps,  whencon- 
fjilcred  in  all  their  Circumltanccs,  take  m  a!!  the  Five 
ChHls of  motory  Vibrations.  When  they  happen  in 
the  Attacks  of  Fcvcr-fits,  and  other  morbid  Cafes,  the 
firfl  fecnis  to  be  owing  to  pretty  fudclcn  and  flrong 
Contradions  in  the  Membrane  of  the  Mouth,  Fauces, 
Afpera  Arteria,  andOcJbphagus  ;  the  lid  to  Contrac- 
tions in  the  whole  Skin. 

As  the  Rowels  derive  ilieir  periftaldc  Motion,  in 
part,  from  the  Second  and  Third  ChP/es,  fo  it  fcems, 
that  the  fecrctory  and  excretory  Veflcls  of  the  Glands 
mull  be  conflantly  agitated  with  a  like  Motion,  from 
the  fiinc  Caufes,  performing  their  ordinary  Secretions 
and  Fxcretions  thereby.  Their  extraordinary  ones  arc 
generally  owing  to  Irritations  in  the  Membranes,  in 
V.'hich  the  Mouths  of  their  excretory  Vcfieis  Jic.  And 
tliis  agrees  remarkably  with  the  Doftrine  of  Vibra- 
tion<i.  For  the  vivid  Vibrations  excited  in  tlic  Mer.)- 
brant^by  the  irritating  CauJu  mull  dilrufe  themfelvcs 
v'^vcry  Way  •,  and  v/hen  they  come  to  the  Mouths  of 
the  txcicio.')  V^'Ac.'s,  penetrate  them,  and,  by  palnng 
up  into  the  Vellcls,  bo:h  excretory  and  fLCrcr-jry, 
greatly  increafe  their  perillaltic  Morrn,  t^nd,  by  Coa- 
fcquence,  their  Secretions  and  Excrccio;:^  Ail  this 
fcems  equally  to  hold,  in  rcfpe(5l  of  the  exhaling  :.\'^ 
abfbrbing  VefTels  difpcrfed  throughout  the  Body. 

The  external  Motions  of  the  Fyes  in  young  Chil- 
dren are  probably  owing,  in  part  at  lead,  to  the  im- 
mediate Adion  of  Light  upon  the  tendinous  Fxpanficns 
of  the  Four   ftrait  Mufcles,    and   particularly   u;jon 
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thofe  of  the  Adducens  and  Jbducens.  But  the  Light 
which  pafTcs  through  the  Pupil  fecms  alfo  to  have 
fome  Share,  as  will  be  fhewn  hereafter.  As  to  the  in- 
ternal Motions,  it  appears,  that  the  Light  which  falls 
upon  the  Cornea  and  Uvea  mud  excite  the  greater  and 
IciTcr  Rings  to  Contradlion,  in  proportion  to  its 
Strength,  and  confequcntly  prepare  the  Eye  to  fee  di* 
ftindly,  at  different  Diftances,  in  the  Manner  ex- 
plained by  Dr.  Jtirin.  The  Hypothefis  of  this  Pro- 
pofitlon  does  therefore  give  and  receive  Light  from  his 
ingenious  Theory  of  this  Matter. 

The  Two  Mufcles  which  relax  i\\t  MemhranaTym- 
pant,  are  much  more  expofed  to  the  Air  than  the  Muf- 
cuius  internuSy  or  the  Mufculusjiapedis,  When  there- 
fore the  Air  is  agitated  with  (Irong  Vibrations,  as  in 
loud  Sounds,  it  will  excite  the  firll  named  Mufclet  to 
Adlion,  and  confequently  relax  the  Memhrana  Tym- 
paniy  as  it  ought  to  do.  For  what  Reafons  the  laf:- 
named  Mufcles  are  contradled  in  feeble  Sounds,  is  a 
Queftion  of  a  more  difficult  Nature,  as  is  the  parallel 
one  in  the  Eye,  viz.  why  the  radiated  Fibres  of  the 
Uvea  are  contracted  in  fmall  Degrees  of  Light,  fo  as 
then  to  dilate  the  Pupil. 

The  Reader  is  defired  to  take  notice,  that,  in  all  the 
Inflances  of  this  Propofition,  I  confider  the  Motions 
as  merely  automatic.  Their  voluntary  and  fcniivo- 
luntary  State  will  be  accounted  for  in  the  Two  next 
Propofidons. 
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PROP.    20. 

All  that  hns  been  delivered  above,  concerning  the 
Derivation  of  ideal  Vibratiuncles  from  fcnfory 
Vibratiom^  and  concerning  their  AjjhciationSy 
may  be  fitly  applied  to  motory  Vibrations  and 
Vibratiuncles, 

THIS  Propofitlon  is  the  immediate  Confequence 
of  admitting  the  Dodrines  of  Vibrations  and  Af- 
fociation,  in  the  Manner  in  which  they  have  been  af- 
iertcd  in  the  foregoing  Propofitions.  It  contains  the 
Theory  of  the  voluntary  and  femivolunrary  Motions  ; 
to  facilitate  the  Application  of  which  Theory  in  the 
next  Propofitlon,  1  (hall  deliver  the  principal  Cafes  of 
this,  in  the  following  Corollaries. 

Coit.  I.  The  motory  Vibrations  of  the  Five  Clafles 
mentioned  Prop.  i8,  will  generate  a  Propenfity  to 
cor/cfponding  motory  Vibratiuncles. 

Cor.  2.  I'hefe  motory  Vibratiuncles  will  alTeft  the 
Brain,  as  well  as  the  motory  Nerves  along  which  they 
defceiid  •,  and,  indeed,  their  Dcfccnt  along  the  mo- 
tory Nerves  will  be  principally  owing  to  their  being 
firfl  excited  in  the  Brain.  This  is  fufficitntly  evident 
in  the  motory  Vibratiuncles  which  are  derived  from 
the  motory  Vibrations  of  the  Second  and  Third  Clafles. 
As  to  the  motory  Vibrations  of  the  other  Clafles,  it 
is  evident,  that  the  Brain  is  fl:rongly  afiedcd  by  the 
fcnfory  Vibrations  which  give  Birth  to  them,  and  con- 
fequcntly,  that  a  proportional  Affedlion  of  the  Brain 
muft  take  place  in  the  motory  Vibratiuncles  derived 
from  them. 

Cor.  3.  The  motory  Vibratiuncles  will  cohere  to 
one  another,  by  AflTociations  both  fynchronous  and 
fuccefllve.  Hence  the  fimple  Parts,  of  which  complex 
and  decomplex  Motions  are  compounded,  may  cohere 
clofely,  and  fucceed  readily  to  each  other. 
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Cor.  4.  The  motory  Vibratiuncles  will  alfo  cohere 
to  ideal  ones  by  AfTociation.  Common  Ideas  may 
therefore  excite  motory  Vibratiuncles,  and  confe- 
quently  be  able  to  conrrafl  the  Mufclcs,  provided  the 
a(5tive  Powers  lodged  in  their  Fibres  and  Blood-glo- 
buks  be  fufBciently  exalted  for  this  Purpofe. 

Cor.  5.  If  we  fuppofe  the  ideal  Vibratiuncles  to  be 
fo  much  increafed,  from  the  Caufcs  mentioned  Prop, 
14.  as  to  be  equal  in  Strength  to  the  ufual  fenfory  Vi- 
brations,  the  motory  Vibratiuncles  connedlcd  with 
them  by  Aflbciation  mufl  be  fuppofed  to  be  increafed 
proportionably.  Hence  Ideas  may  occafion  mufcular 
Motions  of  the  fame  Strength  with  the  automatic  Mo- 
tions. 

CoR.  6.  The  Third  and  lad  Connexion  of  the  mo- 
tory Vibratiuncles  is  that  with  fenfory  Vibranons, 
foreign  to  them,  i.  e.  fuch  as  had  no  Share  in  gene- 
rating the  motory  Vibratiuncles  under  Con fi deration. 
Particular  Motions  of  the  Body  may  therefore  by  Af- 
fociation  be  made  to  depend  upon  Senfations,  with 
which  they  have  no  natural  and  original  Connexion. 

CoR.  7.  As  mufcular  Motion  has  Three  Con- 
nexions deducible  from  AfTociation,  viz.  thofe  men- 
tioned in  the  Third,  Fourth,  and  Sixth  Corollaries,  fo 
the  Senfations  and  Ideas  have  the  fame  Three  Con- 
nexions. Hence  the  whole  Doctrine  of  Aflbciation 
may  be  compiifed  in  the  following  Theorem,  viz. 

If  any  Senfation  A^  Idea  B,  or  mtifadar  Motion  Q^ 
he  allociated  for  a  fnfficient  Number  of  times  with  any 
other  Sen  fat  ion  D,  Idea  E,  or  mufcular  Motion  F,  it 
will,  at  laft^  excite  d,  the  fmpk  Idea  belonging  to  the 
Seufaticn  D,  the  very  Idea  E,  or  the  very  mufcular 
Motion  F. 

The  Reader  will  obferve,  that  Aflbciation  cannot 
excite  the  real  Senfation  jD,  becaufe  the  Impreflion  of 
the  fcnfibleObjefl  is  neceflary  for  this  Purpofe.  How- 
ever, in  certain  morbid  Cafes,  the  Idea  is  magnified 
fo  as  to  equal,  or  even  overpower,  fcnfiblelmpreflions. 
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PROP.    21. 

T'be  voluntary  and  femivoluntary  Motions  are  dc^ 
iuc'ibk  from  yljfociation^  in  the  manner  laid 
(toivn  in  the  laji  Propoftion. 


N  order  to  verify  this  Propofition,  it  is  neceflary  to 
inquire,  What  Connexions  each  autonnatic  Motioa 
has  gained  by  Aflbciation  with  other  Motions,  with 
Ideas,  or  with  foreign  Senfations,  according  to  the 
Third,  Fourth,  and  Sixth  Corollaries  of  the  lafl  Pro- 
pofition,  fo  as  to  depend  upon  them,  /.  e,  fo  as  to  be 
excited  no  longer,  in  the  automatic  Manner  defcribed 
in  the  Ninteteenth  Propofition,   but  merely  by  the 
previous  Introduction  of  the  afTociated  Motion,  Idea, 
or  Senfation.  If  it  follows  that  Idea,  or  State  of  Miid 
(/.  e.  Set  of  compound  Vibratiuncles),  which  we  term 
the  Will,   diredlly,    and  without  our  perceiving  the 
Intervention  of  any  other  Idea,  or  of  any  Senfation  or 
Motion,  it  may  be  called  voluntary,  in  the  h.gheft 
Scnfe  of  this  Word.     If  the  Intervention  of  other 
Ideas,  or  of  Senfations  and  Motions  (all  which  we  are 
to  fuppofe  to  follow  the  Will  directly),  be  neceflTary, 
it  is  imperfedlly  voluntary,  yet  dill  it  will  be  calhd  vo- 
luntary, in  the  Language  of  Mankind,  if  it  follow 
certainly  and  readily  upon  the  Intervention  of  a  fingle 
Senfation,  Idea,  or  Motion,  excited  by  the  Power  of 
the  Will:  But  if  more  than  one  of  thcfc  be  required, 
or  if  the  Motion  do  not  follow  with  Certainty  and  Fa- 
cility, it  is  to  be  efleemed  lefs  and  lefs  voluntary,  fe- 
mivoluntary, or  fcarce  voluntary  at  all,   agreeably  to 
the  Circumflances.     Now,   if  it   be  found,  upon  a 
careful  and  impartial  In']Ui:y,  that  the  Motions  which 
occur  every  Day  in  common  Life,  and  wnicn  toJlow 
the  Idea  called  the  Will,  immediately  or  mediately, 
pcrfedly  or  imperfeClly,  do  tins,  in  proportion  to  the 
Number  and  Degree  of  Strength  in  the  AP.bciations, 
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this  will  be  fufHcient  Authority  for  afcribing  all  which 
we  cill  voluntary  in  Anions  to  AfTociation,  agreeably 
to  the  Purport  of  this  Propofition.  And  this,  I  think, 
may  be  verified  from  Fads,  as  far  as  it  is  reafonable  to 
expecfl,  in  aSubjefb  of  Inquiry  fo  novel  and  intricate. 

In  the  fame  manner  as  any  Adlion  may  be  rendered 
voluntary,  the  Cefladon  from  any,  or  a  forcible  Re* 
flraint  upon  any,  may  be  alfo,  viz,  by  proper  Af- 
fociations  with  the  feeble  Vibrations  in  which  In- 
adlivity  confifts,  or  with  the  (Irong  Acflion  of  the  An- 
tagonift  iMufclcs. 

After  the  Actions,  whi'.  h  are  mod  perfectly  volun- 
tary, have  been  rendered  fo  by  one  Set  of  Aflbria- 
tions,  they  may,  by  another,  be  made  to  depend  upon 
the  mod  diminutive  Senfations,  Ideas,  and  Motions, 
fuch  a!^  the  Mind  fcarce  regards,  or  is  confcious  of; 
and  which  therefore  it  can  fcarce  recollect  the  Moment 
after  the  Action  is  over.     Hence  it  follows,  that  Af- 
fociation  not  only  converts  automatic  Actions  into  vo- 
luntary, but  voluntary  ones  into  automatic.  Forthffc 
Actions,  of  which  the  Mind  is  fc;irce  confcious,  and 
which  follow  mechanically,  as  it  were,  fome  precedent 
diminutive  Senfarion,  Idea,  or  Motion,  and  without 
any  Effort  of  the  Mind,  are  rather  to  be  afcribed  to 
the  Body  than  the  Mind,  i.  e.  are  to  be  referred  to 
the  Head  of  automatic  Motions.     I  fliall  call  them  au- 
jomatic  Motions  of  the  fecondary  Kind,  to  diftinguilh 
them  both  from  thofe  which  are  originally  automatic, 
and  from  the  voluntary  ones  -,  and  fliall  now  give  a 
few  Inftances  of  this  double  Tranfmutation  of  Motions, 
viz.  of  automatic  into  voluntary,  and  of  voluntary 
into  automatic. 

The  Fingers  of  young  Children  bend  upon  almoft 
every  ImprelTion  which  is  made  upon  the  Palm  of  the 
Hand,  thus  performing  the  Action  of  Grafping,  in  the 
original  automatic  Manner.  After  a  fufficient  Repe- 
tition of  the  motory  Vibrations  which  concur  in  this 
/.ction,  tlicir  Vibratiunclcs  are  generated,   and  affo- 
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dated  llrongly  with  other  Vibrations  or  Vibratiuncles, 
the  mod  common  of  which,  1  fiippofe,  are  thofe  ex- 
cited by  the  Sight  of  a  favourite  Play-thing  which  the 
Child  ufcs  tografp,  and  hold  in  his  Hand.  He  ought, 
therefore,  according  to  the  Dodrine  of  Aflbciation,  to 
perform  and  repeat  the  Action  of  Grafping,    upon 
having  fuch  a  Play-thing  prefcnted  to  his  Sight.     But 
it  is  a  known  Fad,  that  Children  do  this.     By  pur- 
fuing  the  fame  Method  of  Reafoning,  we  may  fee 
how,  after  a  fuflicient  Repetition  of  the  proper  Aflb- 
ciations,  the  Sound  of  the  Words  grafp^  take  holdy 
&c.  the  Sight  of  the  Nurfe's  Hand  in  a  State  ofCon- 
tradlion,  the  Idea  of  a  Hand,   and  particularly  of  the 
Child's  own  Hand,  in  that  State,  and  innumerable 
other  aflbciated  Circumftanccs,  /.  e,  Scnfations,  Ideas, 
and  Motions,  will  put  the  Child  upon  Grafping,  till, 
at  lad,  that  Idea,  or  State  of  Mind  which  we  may  call 
the  Will  to  grafp,  is  generated,  and  fufficiently  aflb- 
ciated  with  the  A(5lion  to  produce  it  inflantaneoufly. 
It  is  therefore  perfedly  voluntary  in  this  Cafe ;  and, 
by  the  innumerable  Repetitions  of  it  in  this  perfcdly 
voluntary  State,  it  comes,  at  laft,  to  obtain  a  fufficient 
Connexion  with  fomany  diminutive  Senfations,  Ideas, 
and  Motions,  as  to  follow  them  in  the  fame  Manner 
as  originally  automatic  Adions  do  the  correfponding 
Senfations,  and  confequently'  to  be  automatic  fecon- 
darily.     And,  in  the  fame  Manner,  may  all  the  Ac- 
tions performed  with  the  Hands  be  explained,  all  thofe 
that  are  yery  familiar  in  Life  pafllng  from  the  original 
automatic  State*  through  the  leveralDegreesof  Volun- 
tarinefs  till  they  become  perfeflly  voluntary,  and  then 
repairing  through  the  fame  Degrees  in  an  inverted  Or- 
der, till  they  become  fecondarily  automatic  on  many 
Occafions,  tho'  flill  perfedly  voluntary  on  fome,  viz, 
whenfoever  an  exprefs  Adtof  the  Will  is  exerted. 

I  will,  in  the  next  Place,  give  a  fhort  Account  of 
the  Manner  in  which  we  learn  to  fpeak,  as  it  may  be 
deduced  from  the  foregoing  Propofition.     The  new- 
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born  Child  is  not  able  to  produce  a  Sound  at  all,  un- 
lefs  the  Muicles  of  the  Trunk  and  Larynx  be  ftimu- 
latcd  thereto  by  the  ImprelTion  of  Pain  on  fome  Part  of 
the  Body.     As  the  Child  advances  in  Age,   the  fre- 
quent Returns  of  this  A6lion  facihtate  it  j  fo  that  it 
recurs  from  lels  and  lels  Pains,  from  Pleafures,  from 
mere  Senfations,   and,  Jaftly,  from  flight  aflbciated 
Circumftances,  in  the  Manner  already  explained.  About 
the  fame  time  that  this  Procefs  is  thus  far  advanced, 
the  Mufcles  of  Speech  afl  occafionally,  in  various 
Combinations,   according  to  the  AfTociations  of  the 
motory  Vibratluncles  with  each  other.     Suppofe  now 
the  Mufcles  of  Speech  to  ad  in  thcfe  Combinations  at 
the  fame  time  that  Sound  is  produced  from  fome  agree- 
able Impreflion,  a  mere  Senfatlon,  or  a  flight  aflx)- 
ciatedCaufe,  which  mufl  be  fuppofcd  to  be  often  the 
Cafe,  fince  it  is  fo  obfervable,  that  young  Children, 
when  in  a  State  of  Health  and  Pleafure,  exert  a  Va- 
riety of  A6lions  at  the  fame  time.     It  is  evident,  that 
an  articulate  Sound,  or  one  approaching  thereto,  will 
fometimes  be  produced  by  this  conjoint  Adtion  of  the 
Mufcles  of  the  Trunk,  Larynx,  Tongue,  and  Lips ; 
and  that  both  thefe  articulate  Sounds,  and  inarticulate 
ones,  will  often  recur,   from  the  Recurrence  of  the 
fame  accidental  Caufes.     After  they  have  recurred  a 
fuHicient  Number  of  times,  the  ImprelTion  which 
thefc  Sounds,  articulate  and  inarticulate,  make  upon 
the  Ear,  will  become  an  afibciatcd  Circumftance  (for 
the  Child  always  hears  himfclf  fpeak,  at  the  fame  time 
that  he  exerts  the  Adlion)  fufiicient  to  produce  a  Re- 
pedtion  of  them.     And  thus  it  is,  that  Children  re- 
peat the  fame  Sounds  over  and  over  again,  for  many 
SuccelTions,  the  Imprefllonofthe  lad  Sound  upon  the 
Ear  exciting  a  frefh  one,  and  fo  on,  till  the  Organs 
be  tired.     It  follows  therefore,  that  if  any  of  the  At- 
tendants make  any  of  the  Sounds  familiar  to  the  Child, 
he  will  be  excited  from  this  Imprcffion,  confidered  as 
an  afifociated  Circumftance,  to  return  it.     But  the  At- 
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tendants  make  articulate  Sounds  chiefly  •,  there  will 
therefore  be  a  confiderable  Balance  in  favour  of  fuch, 
and  that  of  a  growing  Nature :  So  that  ti.e  Child^s  ar- 
ticulate Sounds  will  be  more  and  more  frequent  every 
Day — his  inarticulate  ones  grow  into  Difufe.  Suppofe 
now,  that  he  compounds  thefe  fimple  articulate  Sounds, 
making  complex  ones,  which  approach  to  familiar 
Words  at  Ibme  times,  at  others  fuch  as  are  quite  fo- 
reign to  the  Words  of  his  native  Language,  and  that 
the  firfl  get  an  ever-growing  Balance  in  their  Favour, 
from  the  Caufc  jufl  now  taken  notice  of  \  alfo,  that 
they  are  aflbciated  with  vif.ble  Objects,  Actions,  ^c, 
and  it  will  be  eafily  feen,  that  the  young  Child  ought, 
from  the  Nature  of  AfTociation,  to  learn  to  fpeak  much 
in  the  fame  Manner  as  he  is  found  in  Fact  to  do. 
Speech  will  alfo  become  a  perfedlly  voluntary  Adtion, 
/.  e.  the  Child  will  be  able  to  utter  any  Word  or  Sen- 
tence propofed  to  him  by  others,  or  by  himfelf,  from 
a  mere  Exertion  of  the  Will,  as  much  as  to  grafp : 
Only  here  the  introductory  Circumftance,  viz,  the 
ImprefTion  of  the  Sound  on  the  Ear,  the  Idea  of  this 
Sound,  or  the  preceding  Motion  in  pronouncing  the 
preceding  Word,  is  evident ;  and  therefore  makes  it 
probable,  that  the  fame  thing  takes  place  in  other 
Cafes.  In  like  manner.  Speech,  after  it  has  been  vo- 
kmtary  for  a  due  Time,  will  become  fccondarily  auto- 
matic, i.  e.  will  follow  afibciated  Circuiv.flances,  with- 
out any  cxprefs  Exertion  of  the  Will. 

From  the  Account  here  given  of  the  Actions  of 
Handling  and  Speaking,  we  may  underiland  in  what 
manner  tlie  firft  Rudiments  are  laid  of  that  Faculty  of 
Imitation,  which  is  fo  obfervable  in  young  Children. 
They  fee  the  Actions  of  tiieir  own  Hands,  and  hear 
themfelves  pronounce.  Hence  the  ImpreiTions  made 
by  themfelves  on  their  own  Eyes  and  Ears  become  af- 
fociated  Circumftances,  and  confequently  mud,  indue 
time,  excite  to  the  Repetition  of  the  Actions,  Hence 
like  Imprcflions  made  on  their  Eyes  and  Ears  by 
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others,  will  have  the  fame  Effect ;  or,  in  other  Words, 
they  will  learn  to  imitate  the  A<5tions  which  they  fee, 
and  the  Sounds  which  they  hear. 

In  the  fame  manner  may  be  explained  the  evident 
Powers  which  the  Will  has  over  the  A6lions  of  Swal- 
lowing, Breathing,  Coughing,  and  expelling  the  Urine 
and  F^ces,  as  well  as  the  feeble  and  imperfect  ones 
over  Sneezing,  Hiccoughing,  and  Vomiting.  As  to  the 
Motion  of  the  Heart,  and  perillaltic  Motion  of  the 
Bowels,  fince  they  are  conftant,  they  mufl:  be  equally 
aflbciated  with  every  thing,  /.  e»  peculiarly  fo  with 
nothing,  a  few  extraordinary  Cafes  excepted.  They 
will  therefore  continue  to  move  folely  in  the  original 
automatic  Manner,  during  the  whole  Courfe  of  our 
Lives.  Plowever,  Aflbciation  may,  perhaps,  have 
fome  Share  in  keeping  thcfc  Motions,  and  that  of  Re- 
fpiration,  up  for  a  time,  when  the  ufual  automatic 
Caufes  are  deficient  in  any  mcaftire  -,  and  may  thus 
contribute  to  their  Equability  and  Conftancy,  It 
feerns  certain,  at  lead,  that  where  unequable  and  Irre- 
gular Motions  of  the  Heart  and  Bowels  are  generated, 
and  made  to  recur  for  a  fufficient  Number  of  times, 
from  their  peculiar  Caufes,  in  full  Quantity,  a  lefs 
Degree  of  the  fame  Caufes,  or  even  an  aflbciated  Cir- 
cumftance,  w'ill  fufTicc  to  introduce  them  afterwards. 
And  the  fame  thing  may  be  obferved  of  hyfleric  and 
epileptic  Fits.  Thefe  recur  from  lefs  and  Jefs  Caufes 
perpetually,  in  the  fame  Manner,  and  for  the  fame 
Reafons,  as  original  automatic  Motions  are  converted 
into  voluntary  ones. 

I  will  add  one  Indance  more  of  the  Tranfitlon  of 
voluntary  Actions  into  automatic  ones  of  the  fecondary 
Kind,  in  order  to  make  that  Procefs  clearer,  by  hav- 
ing^ it  fingly  in  View.  Suppofc  a  Perfon  who  has  a 
perfectly  voluntary  Command  over  his  Fingers,  to  be- 
gin to  learn  to  play  upon  the  Flarpfichord  :  The  firft 
Step  is  to  move  his  Fingers  from  Key  to  Key,  with  a 
fiov/  Motion,  looking  at  the  Notes,  and  exerting  an 
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cxprcfs  A6b  of  Volition  in  every  Motion.  By  de- 
grees the  Motions  cling  to  one  another,  and  to  the 
Imprefllons  of  the  Notes,  in  the  Way  of  Affociation 
fo  often  mentioned,  the  Ads  of  Volition  growing  lefs 
and  lefs  exprefs  all  the  Time,  till  at  lad  they  become 
cvanefcent  and  imperceptible.  For  an  expert  Per- 
former will  play  from  Notes,  or  Ideas  laid  up  in  the 
Memory,  or  from  the  Connexion  of  the  fcvcral  com- 
plex Parts  of  the  decomplex  Motions,  fome  or  all ; 
and,  at  the  fame  time,  carry  on  a  quite  different 
Train  of  Thoughts  in  his  Mind,  or  even  hold  a  Con- 
verfation  with  another.  Whence  v/e  may  conclude, 
that  the  PafTage  from  the  fenfory,  ideal,  or  motor/ 
Vibrations  which  precede,  to  thofe  motory  ones  which 
follow,  is  as  ready  and  dired,  as  from  the  fenfory  Vi- 
brations to  the  original  automatic  Motions  correfpond- 
ing  to  them  ;  and  confequently,  that  there  is  no  Inter- 
vention of  the  Idea,  or  State  of  Mind,  called  Will. 
At  lead,  the  Dodlrme  of  Afibciation  favours  this,  and 
the  Fa6t  fliews,  that  there  is  no  perceptible  Interven- 
tion, none  of  which  we  are  confcious. 

And  thus,  from  the  prefcnt  Propofition,  and  die 
Nineteenth  taken  together,  we  are  enabled  to  account 
for  all  the  Motions  of  the  human  Body,  upon  Prin- 
ciples which,  tho'  they  may  be  fiditious,  are,  at  leaft, 
clear  and  intelligible.  The  Dodlrine  of  Vibrations 
explains  all  the  original  automatic  Motions,  that  of 
Alfociation  the  voluntary  and  fccondari'.y  automatic 
ones.  And,  if  the  Docflrine  of  AlTociation  be  found- 
ed in,  and  deducible  from,  that  of  Vibrations,  in  the 
manner  delivered  above,  then  all  the  Senfations,  Ideas, 
and  Motions,  of  all  Animals,  will  be  cundudled  ac- 
cording to  the  Vibrations  of  the  fmall  medullary  Par- 
ticles. Let  the  Reader  examine  this  Hypothecs  by 
the  Fadls,  and  judge  for  himfelf.  There  arc  innume- 
rable things,  which,  when  properly  difcuffed,  will  be 
fufHcient  Tcfts  of  it.  It  will  be  necefiary,  in  examin- 
ing the  Motions,  carefully  todiftinguilh  the  automatic 
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State  from  the  voluntary  one,  and  to  remember,  that 
the  firfl  is  not  to  be  found  pure,  except  in  the  Mo- 
tions  of  the  new-born  Infant,  or  fuchas  are  excited  by 
fome  violent  Irritation  or  Pain. 

Cor.  I.  The  Brain,  not  the  fpinal  Marrow,  or 
Nerves,  is  the  Seat  of  the  Soul,  as  far  as  it  prcfides 
over  the  voluntary  Motions.  For,  by  Cor,  2.  of  the 
lad  Vropofitiony  the  EfRcacy  of  the  motory  Vibra- 
tiunclcsdcncn:-!s  chiefly  on  that  Part  of  them  which  is 
excited  within  the  Brain. 

Cor.  2.    The  Hypothells   here  propofed  is  dia- 
metrically oppofite  to  that  of  5/^^/,  and  his  Followers. 
They  fuppofe  aii  animal  Motions  to  be  voluntary  in 
their  original  State,  whereas  this  Hypothcfis  fuppofcs 
them  all  to  be  automatic  at  firft,  /'.  e.  involuntary,  and 
ro  become  voluntary  aftenvards  by  Degrees.     How- 
ever,  the  Stahlians   agree  with  me  concerning  the 
near  Relation  of  thefe  Two  forts  of  Motion  to  each 
other,  as  alfo  concerning  the  Tranfition  (or  rather  Re- 
turn, according  to  my  Hypothefis)  of  voluntary  Mo- 
tions into  involuntary  ones,  or  into  thofe  which  I  call 
fccondarily  automatic.     As  to  final  Caufes,  which  are 
the  chief  Subje6t  of  Inquiry  amongfl:  the  StahlianSy 
they  are,  without  doubt,  evcry-where  confulted,  in  the 
Strudlure  and  Functions  of  the  Parts  ;  they  are  alfo  of 
great  U:e  for  difcovcring  the  efficient  ones.    But  then 
they  ought  no:  ro  be  put  in  the  place  of  the  efficient 
ones ;  nor  (liould  the  Search  after  the  efficient  be  ba- 
nifned  from  the  Study  of  Phyfic,  fince  the  Power  of 
the  Phytician,  llich  as  it  is,  extends  to  thefe  alone. 
Not  to  mention,  that  the  Knowlcge  of  the  efficient 
Caufes  IS  equally  ufcrul  for  difcovcring  the  final,  as 
may  ajpear  frnin  many  Parts  of  thefe  Obfervations. 

Cor.  3.  It  may  afford  the  Reader  fome  Entertain- 
menr,  to  compare  my  Hypothefis  with  what  Ves 
Cartes  and  Leibmiz  hjve  aovanced,  concerning  animal 
Motion,  and  rh-  Connexion  between  the  Soul  and 
Body.    My  general  Plan  bears  a  near  Relation  to 
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theirs.  And  it  fccms  not  improbable  to  me,  that  Bes 
Cartes  might  have  hadSucccfs  in  the  Execution  of  his, 
as  propofed  in  the  Beginning  of  his  Treatifc  on  Man, 
had  he  been  furnifhcd  with  a  proper  AiTcmblage  of 
Fadls  from  Anatomy,  Phyfiology,  Pathology,  and 
Philofophy,  in  general.  Both  Leibmtz\  prc-cftablifhed 
Harmony,  and  Makhranche's  Syllem  of  occafional 
Caufes,  are  free  from  that  great  DilHcuIty  of  fup- 
pofing,  according  to  the  fcholaflic  Syftem,  that  the 
Soul,  an  immaterial  Subflance,  exerts  and  receives  a 
real  phyfical  Infiucnce  upon  and  from  the  Body,  a 
material  Subftance.  And  the  Reader  may  obfcrve, 
that  the  Hypotlicfis  here  propofed  (lands  clear  alfo  of 
this  Difficulty.  If  he  admits  the  Hmple  Cafe  of  the 
Connexion  between  the  Soul  and  Body,  in  rcfpcfl  of 
Senfation,  as  it  is  laid  down  in  the  Firll  Propofition  ; 
and  only  fuppofcs,  that  there  is  a  Change  made  in  the 
medullary  Subflance,  proportional  and  correfpondent 
to  every  Change  in  the  Senfations ;  the  Dodrine  of 
Vibrations,  as  here  delivered,  undertakes  to  account 
for  all  the  reft,  the  Origin  of  our  Ideas  and  Motions, 
and  the  Manner  in  which  both  the  Senfations  and 
thefe  are  performed. 

CoR.  4.  I  will  here  add  Sir  Jfaac  Newton's  Words, 
concerning  Senfation  and  voluntary  Motion,  as  they 
occur  at  the  End  0^  his  Prindpia^  both  bjcaufe  they 
firfl  led  me  into  this  Hypothcfis,  and  becaufe  they 
flow  from  it  as  a  Corollary.  He  affirms  then,  "  both 
*'  that  all  Senfation  is  performed,  and  alfo  the  Limbs 
**  ct  Animals  moved  in  a  voluntary  Manner,  by  the 
"  Power  and  Adtions  of  a  certain  very  fubtle  Spirit, 
*'  /'.  e,  by  the  Vibrations  of  this  Spirit,  propagated 
"  through  the  folid  Capillaments  of  the  Nerves  from 
"  the  external  Organs  of  the  Senfes  to  the  Brain,  and 
"  from  the  Brain  into  the  Mufcles." 

CoR.  5.  It  follows,  from  the  Account  here  given 
of  the  voluntary  and  l^mivoluntary  Motions,  that  we 
muft  get  every   Day  voluntary   and   femivoluntary 
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Powers,  in  refped  of  our  Ideas  and  Affeflions.  Now 
this  Confequence  of  the  Do6lrineof  Afifociatlon  is  alfo 
agreeable  to  the  Fafl,  Thus  we  have  a  voluntary 
Tower  of  attending  to  an  Idea  for  a  (hort  time,  of 
recalling  one,  of  recollc(fl:ing  a  Name,  a  Fad,  i£c,  a 
fcmivoluntary  one  of  quickening  or  reftraining  Af- 
fections already  in  Motion,  and  a  mod  perfectly  vo- 
luntary one  of  exciting  moral  Motives,  by  Reading, 
Reflexion,  13  c, 

PROP.      22. 

Itfolloii's^from  the  Hypothecs  here  propo fed ^  con* 
certiing  the  voluntary  Motions^  that  a  Power 
of  cbt  aiding  P  lea  fur  e^  and  removing  Pam^  will 
be  generated  early  in  Children^  and  increaje 
afterwards  every  Day, 

"C*  O  R  the  Motions  which  are  previous  and  Tub- 
^  fcrvient  to  the  obtaining  of  Pleafure,  and  the  Re- 
moval of  Pain,  will  be  much  more  frequent,  from  the 
very  Inftant  of  Birth,  than  thofe  which  occafion  Pain. 
The  Number  alfo  of  the  firfl  will  be  perpetually  in- 
crcafing,  of  the  lad  decreafing.  Both  which  Pofitions 
may  be  evinced  by  the  following  Arguments: 

Firfl,  The  Plcafures  are  much  more  numerous  than 
the  Pains.  Ilence  the  Motions  whicli  are  fubfervient 
to  them  are  much  more  numerous  alfo. 

Secondly,  The  aflbciatcd  Circumftanccs  of  the  Plea- 
fures  arc  many  more  in  Number  than  the  Pleafures 
themfclvcs.  But  thcfe  Circumllances,  after  a  fuffi- 
cient  AlTociation,  v/ill  be  able  to  excite  the  Motions 
fubfervient  to  the  Pleafures,  as  well  as  theft  them- 
fclvcs. And  this  will  greatly  augment  the  Methods 
of  obtaining  Pleafure. 

Thirdly,    It  favours  the  Pofition  here  advanced, 
that  the  Motions  fubfervient  to  Pleafure  are  of  a  mo- 
derate Nature  ;  and  therefore,  that  they  can  be  excited 
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with  the  more  Eafc,  both  in  an  automatic  and  volun- 
ixvf  Manner. 

Fourthly,  The  Pains,  and  confequently  the  Mo- 
tions fubfervicnt  to  them,  are  few,  and  of  a  violent 
Nature.  Thefe  Motions  are  alfo  various,  and  there- 
fore cannot  be  united  to  Objedts  and  Ideas  with  Con- 
ftancy  and  Steadinefs  ;  and,  which  is  mod  to  be  re- 
garded, they  end,  at  lafl,  from  the  very  Make  of  the 
Body,  in  that  Species  of  Motion  which  contributes 
moft  to  remove  or  afiwage  the  Pain.  This  Species 
therefore,  fince  it  recurs  the  moft  frequently,  and  con- 
tinues longert,  muft  be  confirmed  by  Aflbciation,  to 
the  Exclufion  of  the  reft. 

Cor.  I.  Many  Changes  in  the  Adions  of  young 
Children,  very  difficult  to  be  explained,  according  to  the 
ufual  Methods  of  con  fidering  human  Adions,  app^^ar  to 
admit  of  a  Solution  from  this  Propofidon.  I'hefe 
Changes  are  furh  as  tend  to  the  Eafe,  Convenience, 
PIcafure,  of  they  oung  Child  ;  and  they  are  fufficiently 
obfervable  in  tne  Tranfition  of  the  originally  automatic 
A6lions  into  voluntary  ones,  as  Matters  of  Fafl,  what- 
ever be  determined  concerning  their  Caufe.  I  fhall 
therefore  refer  to  them  occafionaily,  in  the  Courfe  of 
ihefe  Papers,  as  allowed  Matters  of  Fadt. 

Co?..  2.  It  fccms  alfo,  that  many  very  complex 
Propenfities  and  Purfuits  in  Adults,  by  which  they 
fcek  their  own  Pleafure  and  Happincfs,  bothexplicrJy 
and  implicitly,  may  be  accounted  for,  upon  the  fame, 
or  fuch-like  Principles. 

CoR.  3.  To  fmiilar  Caufes  we  muft  alfo  refer  that 
Propenfity  to  excite  and  chcrifh  grateful  Ideas  and  Af- 
fedlions,  and  Trains  of  thefc,  which  is  fo  obfervable 
in  all  Mankind.  However,  this  docs  not  hold  in  fa 
ftri(5l  a  Manner,  but  that  ungrateful  Trains  will  prefenc 
themfelves,  and  recur  on  many  Occafions,  and  parti- 
cularly whenever  there  is  a  morbid,  and  fomcwhat 
painful.  State  of  the  medullary  Subftance. 

Vol.  I.  I  CoR. 
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Cor.  4.  Since  God  is  the  Source  of  all  Good,  and 
confequcntly  mud  at  lad  appear  to  be  To,  i,  e,  be  af- 
fociated  with  all  our  Plcafures,  it  fecms  to  follow,  even 
from  this  Propofition,  that  the  Idea  of  God,  md  of 
the  Ways  by  which  his  Goodnefs  and  Happinels  arc 
made  manifcd,  mufl,  at  lad,  take  place  of,  and  ab- 
fcrb  all  other  Ideas,  and  He  himfclf  become,  accord- 
ing to  the  LiT.guagc  of  the  Scriptures,  All  in  AIL 

Copv.  5.  This  Propofition,  and  its  Corollaries,  af- 
ford fome  very  general,  and  perhaps  new,  Inlbnccs 
of  the  Coincidence  of  efficient  and  final  Caufcs. 

Cor.  6.  The  Agreement  of  the  Doflrines  of  Vi- 
brations  and  Afibciation,  both  with  each  other,  and 
with  fo  great  a  Variety  of  the  Phenomena  of  the  Body 
and  Mind,  may  be  reckoned  a  flrong  Argument  for 
their  Truth. 
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CHAR     II. 

Containing  the  Applicatio7t  of  the  Doc- 
trines of  Vibrations  and  /Iffociation  to 
each  of  the  Senfations  and  Motions^  in 
particular. 

SECT.     I. 

Of  the  Senfe  of  Feeling. 

PROP.     23. 

To  dijlinguijh  the  fever al  Kinds  of  Feeling  y)*^/;^ 
each  other ^  and  to  ajjign  the  general  Caufei  of 
the  different  Degrees  cf  F^ximjitenefs  in  this 

|f  TfERE  we  may  firft  diftinguifh  Feeling  into 
•  |— j  the  general  and  particular. 
II.  ii.  The  general  Feeling  extends  to  all  the  Parta 
of  the  Body,  external  and  internal :  For  they  are  all 
fufceptible  of  Pain  from  Wounds  and  Inflammadons, 
of  being  put  into  a  pleafurable  State,  of  Numbnefs,and 
total  Want  of  Senfation,  and  of  perceiving  Heat, 
Cold,  and  Prefllire.  Some  Writers  confider  all  the 
Senfations  of  all  the  Scnfcs  as  fo  many  Kinds  of  Feel- 
ing ;  but  I  do  not  here  ufc  this  Word  in  fo  extenfivc 
in  Acceptation. 

The  particular  Feeling  is  that  more  exquifitc  De- 
gree which  rcfides  in  the  Infides  of  the  Hands,  and 
cfpecially  in  the  Ends  of  the  Fingers  j  and  by  which 
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We  diftinguifli  the  tangible  Qimlities  of  Bodies,  viz. 
Heat,  Cold,  Moifture,  Drynefs,  Softnefs,  Hardnefs, 
Smoothncfs,  Roughnefs,  alio  their  Motion,  Reft,  Di- 
ftance,  and  Figure,  with  more  Accuracy  than  by  any 
other  Part.  Thefe  Senfations  arc,  for  die  moft  part, 
adiaphorous  ones. 

The  greater  Exquifitenefs  of  the  particular  Feeling 
arifes  probably  from  the  following  Caufes : 

Firft,  The  fentient  PupiJU  rile  high  from  the  Skin 
(becoming  extreme  Parts  thereby),  and  receive  a  large 
pro})ortional  Quantity  of  Nerves  in  the  Ends  of 
the  Fingers. 

Secondly,  The  Ends  of  the  Fingers  are  themfelves 
extreme  Parts,  and  confequcntly  receive  ftronger  Agi- 
tations in  their  infinitefimal  medullary  Particles,  from 
the  ftronger  Vibrations  ot  the  contiguous  denfer  u^dier. 
For  we  muft  fuppofe,  that  the  Vibrations  of  the  rarer 
7Ether  within  the  Nerves  extend  themfelves  a  little 
Way  into  the  dcnfcr  furrounding  iEthcr,  and  even 
become  ftronger  to  a  certain  Diftance  •,  after  which 
they  become  weaker  again,  and  are,  atlaft,  quite  fup- 
prelfcd  by  the  Increafe  of  Denfity  in  the  i^ther^  and 
by  dieir  own  Diftufion. 

Thirdly,  It  is  cuftomary,  in  endeavouring  to  feel 
cxquifitcly,  to  rub  the  Ends  of  the  Fingers  againftthe 
tangible  Objr-cl.  Now  this  Fridbion  may,  by  excidng 
Vibrations,  and  a  confcquent  Contradlion  in  certain 
mulcular  Fibrils  belonging  to  the  PapilU,  diftend  and 
eredt  thefc,  and  thereby  increafe  their  Senfibility. 

Fourthly,  There  is  much  here  to  be  afcribed  to 
Pradticc  and  Fiabit,  /.  e.  to  Afibciation ;  and  it  is 
chietiy  on  this  Account,  that  the  Scnfations  of  the 
Ends  ot  the  Fingers  give  us  fo  much  more  preeife  In- 
formation concerning  :he  tangible  Qualides  of  Bodies, 
than  thole  of  the  Ends  of  the  Toes,  fincethe  Strudure 
of  the  nervous  Papilla  is  alike  in  both.  It  ought  to 
be  confidered  as  a  Part  of  this  Reafon,  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  Principles  laid  down  in  the  laft  Chapter,  we 
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may  get  a  voluntary  Power  of  eredling  the  Pa- 
/)/7/^  without  Fridion,  orof  increafing  and  fixing  the 
Diftcntion  during  Fridion,  in  order  to  feel  with  greater 
Fxquificenefs  and  Prccifion. 

The  Senfe  of  Feeling  may  alfo  be  diftinguifhed  into 
that  of  the  external  Surface  of  the  Body,  and  that  of 
the  Cavities  of  the  Nofc,  Mouth,  Fauces^  alimentary 
Du(ft,   Pelvis  of  the  Kidneys,   Ureters,  Bladder  of 
Urine,  Gall-bladder,  Follicles  and  Ducts  of  the  Glands, 
i^c.     The  Senfibility  in  the  lall  is  much  greater  than 
in  the  firft,  bccaufe  the  ImpreflTions  can  more  eafily 
penetrate  thro'  the  foft  Epithelium,  with  which  the  in- 
ternal Cavities  are  invefted,  than  thro'  the  hard  Cuticle, 
bccaufe  the  compact  fibrous  Membrane  of  the  true 
Skin  does  not  fuffer  the  Vibrations  to  pafs  freely  up 
the  Nerve  thro'  its  own  Subftance,  but  rather  diffufes 
them  along  its  Surface,  and  becaufe  the  Moiflure  of 
the  Epithelium  dilTolves,  and  thereby  renders  adive,  all 
the  faline  Particles,  which  touch  the  internal  Cavities. 
In  the  Mouth  and  Nofe  this  Senfibility  is  fo  great,  and 
attended  with  fuch  diftinguilhing  Circumftances,  as  to 
have  the  Names  of  Tafte  and  Smell  afligned  refpec- 
tivcly  to  the  Senfations  imprefled  upon  the  Papilla  of 
thefe  two  Organs.     And  as  the  Senfations  of  the  ali- 
mentary Dudt  have  p,  near  Relation   to,   and  Conne- 
xion with,  thofe  of  the  Mouth,  I  fhall  refer  them  to 
the  Plead  of  Tafte.     But  the  Senfations  of  the  other 
internal  Cavities  may  be  comprehended  more  properly 
under  Feeling, 

It  ought  alfo  to  be  obferved  here,  that  the  Lips, 
Nipples,  and  external  Parts  of  Generation,  have  a  more 
cxquifite  Senfibihty,  than  the  other  external  Parts ;  part- 
ly from  the  Strucfture  of  their  PapilU,  and  partly  from 
the  Thinnefs  of  the  Cutis,  and  Softnefs  and  Thinnefs 
of  the  Cuticle.  The  extreme  Senfibility  of  the  Cornea 
and  Tunica  Conjun^iva  of  the  Eye  may  arife  from  the 
Manner  in  which  the  Nerves  are  here  expofed,  and 
the  Tenfion  of  thefc  Parts. 

I  3  PROP, 
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PROP.     a4. 

T'o  examine  how  far  the  Senfations  of  Heat  and 
Cold  are  agreeable  to  the  DoBrine  of  Vibra'* 
iions. 

A  Body  is  termed  hot^  when  its  Heat  exceeds  that  of 
^-^  the  Part,  with  which  we  touch  it  -,  cold,  when  its 
Heat  is  lefs  than  this.  The  Terms  Hot  and  Cold  arc 
therefore  relative  ones,  and  the  Qualities  denoted  by 
them  run  into  each  other  without  any  precifc  diftin- 
guifhing  Limits.  We  may  confcquently  refer  C?/^  to 
Heat,  and,  if  we  admit  the  Doclrine  of  Vibrations,  wc 
arc  to  fuppofc,  that  the  fmall  Parts  of  all  Bodies  are  agi- 
tated by  fubtle  Vibrations  •,  and  that  when  diefe  Vi- 
branons  exceed  thofe  of  the  Part  with  which  we  touch 
them,  they  are  called  ''Ji:arm  or  hot  \  when  they  fall 
fhort,  cold. 

This  may  be  regarded  as  a  grofs,  general  Pofition, 
which  prefcnts  itfclf  upon  the  firft  Confidcration  of  this 
Matter.  But  then,  as,  according  to  this  Definition 
of  Heat,  all  thofe  Objeds  of  I'afte  and  Smell,  which 
excite  ftrong  vibratory  Motions  in  the  Organs,  ought  to 
excite  Heat,  we  muft  inquire  farther  into  the  vibratory 
Motions  of  Bodies  termed  hot  in  common  Language, 
and  into  the  Differtrnce  between  thcfe  and  the  Vibra- 
tions excited  in  the  Nerves  of  Tafte  and  Smell  by  fapid 
and  odorous  Bodies. 

1  conjedure  therefore,  that  tlie  Vibrations  belong- 
ing to  Heat  are  in  general  quicker  and  fhorter,  than  the 
peculiar  ones  excited  by  Taftes,  Smells,  and  Colours; 
alfo  that  the  laft,  or  the  Vibrations  of  the  Rays  of 
Light,  are  quicker  thnn  thofe  of  Taftes  and  Smells. 
We  may  conceive  farther,  that  all  the  Vibrations  ot  the 
fmall  Particles  of  the  medullary  Subflance,  and  interja- 
centi^ther,frcm  whatever  Caufe  they  ari;e,grow  quicker 
as  they  grow  /hortcr,  ;.  e.  v/eaker  j  or,  according  to 
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the  Conjcfhire  juft  made,  that  in  declining  they  tend 
to  thofc  which  imprefs  the  Scnfation  of  Heat,  For 
vibratory  Motions  of  different  Lengths  can  be  ifo* 
chronous  only  according  to  one  Law,  viz,  that  of  the 
accelerating  Force  being  in  the  fimple  Proportion  of 
the  Diftance  from  the  middle  Point  of  the  Vibration, 
as  when  a  heavy  Body  vibrates  in  a  Cycloid  •,  where- 
as, if  the  accelerating  Force  be  in  any  Icfs  Ratio  thaa 
this,  ihort  Vibrations  will  be  quicker  than  long  ones. 
Laftly,  Weare  to  conceive,  that  when  two  Vibrations  of 
different  Kinds,  or  FrequeViCes,  are  imprefled  at  the 
fame  time,  they  mufl  reduce  one  another  to  fomc  frn- 
gle  intermediate  one,  unlcfs  the  quicker  be  fo  much, 
more  numerous  than  the  flower,  as  to  be  comprehended 
within  them,  fo  that  both  may  be  performed  togcthet 
without  Oppofition  or  Confufion. 

Let  us  now  inquire  how  far  the  feveral  Effedls  of 
Heat  and  Cold  upon  our  Bodies  are  agreeable  either 
to  the  Notion  of  Vibrations  in  general,  or  to  the  par- 
ticular Conjedlures  of  the  lad  Paragraph, 

Fir  ft,  then.  We  may  cxpedl  that  Heat  will  rarefy 
the  Solids  and  Fluids  of  the  Body,  and  the  laft  more 
than  the  firft,  which  is  agreeable  to  Experience.  For 
thclncreafe  of  the  Agitations  will  make  the  fmall  Par- 
ticles recede  from  one  another,  and  that  more  in  fluid 
than  in  folid  Parts,  becaufe  of  their  loofcr  Texture. 
I'here  may  be  other  Reafons  alfo,  drawn  from  the  parti- 
cular unknown  Compofition  of  each  Parr,  folid  and 
fluid,  which  may  fubjedt  them  to  greater  or  lefs  Rare- 
fadion.  Thus  I  conjcdlure,  that  the  red  Blood  is  more 
apt  to  be  rarefied  than  the  other  Fluids,  and  that  it  is 
by  this  means  made  a  chief  Infl:rument  in  comprefling 
the  white  medullary  Subfliance  of  the  Brain,  and  Spinal 
Marrow,  in  natural  and  morbid  Sleep,  to  both  which 
Heat  contributes,  as  has  been  obfcrved  already. 

Secondly,  If  Heat  be  caufed  by  Vibrations,  we  may 
exped,that  thofe  propngated  from  the  hot  or  cold  Body 
fiiuuld  diffufe  themfelves  freely  and  initantaneouQy 
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over  the  whole  nervous  Sydem,  i,  e.  the  whole  Body  \ 
however  along  the  Surface  of  the  Skin,  in  an 
cfpecial  Manner.  This  follows  from  the  Uniformity 
both  of  the  whole  medullary  Subftance,  and  of  the 
Skin.  The  firft  communicates  the  Vibrations  which 
afcend  along  the  Nerves  affedled  to  the  whole  Body, 
the  laft  thofe  imprefled  upon  the  Part  of  the  Skin,  which 
touches  the  hot  or  cold  Body,  to  the  other  Parts  of  it. 
Now  this  is  agreeable  to  Experience :  For  when  the 
v/hole  Body  is  too  hot,  or  too  cold,  we  find  that  the 
mere  Touch  of  a  cold  or  hot  Body  will  give  general 
Relief  immediately ;  and  in  fome  Cafes  a  Thrilling  or 
Shivering  may  be  felt  to  run  along  the  Skin. 

Thirdly,  If  the  Skin  be  contradled  by  any  Caufe 
different  from  the  diredl  ImprelTion  of  Cold,  as  by 
the  Pain  propagated  from  a  Wound,  the  Colic,  the 
Irritation  of  a  Stone  in  the  Bladder,  ^c,  this  Con- 
tra6lion,  firft  excited  by  an  Increafe  of  Vibrations  in  the 
mufcular  varioufly  interwoven  Fibrils  of  the  Skin,  may 
be  expeded  afrerwards  to  check  and  diminilh  the  Vi- 
brations there,  and  thus  to  occafion  the  Senfation  of 
Cold,  agreeably  to  Experience.  The  Chillinefs  arife- 
ing  from  Matter  abforbed,  and  from  the  Caufe  of 
acute  Diflcmpcrs,  whatever  that  be,  may  admit  of  a 
like  Explanation. 

The  Tremors,  /.  e,  fudden,  fhort,  alternate  Con- 
tradlions  of  the  Antagonift  Mufcles,  which  happen  in 
the  foregoing  Cafes,  arilc*  probably  from  an  Increafe 
of  Vibrations,  not  fubjed  to  Ideas,  and  the  volun- 
tary Power,  defccnding  from  the  Brain  into  the  whole 
Syflem  of  the  Mufck-s ;  and  fcem  to  differ  from  the 
flronger  and  larger  convulfive  Motions  of  hyftcric  and 
epileptic  Difordcr?,  calhd  Convulfions  emphatically, 
rather  in  Degree  than  Kind.  Thefe  Tremors  generally 
precede  the  Scnfe  of  Chiilincf?,  when  the  Contraclion 
of  the  Fibrils  of  the  Skin  does  not  arife  from  the  dircd 
InnprcfTion  of  Cold. 
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Wc  may  from  hence  pafs  to  the  Scnfation  of  ChiJ- 
Jincfs,  an  J  the  Tremors,  which  arc  fometimes  occa- 
fioned  by  the  PafTions,  Fear,  Anger,  Surprize,  Joy,  {sfr. 
Both  the  Rcdnefs  r.nd  the  Palenefs  of  the  Lips,  Face, 
and  Neck,  which  are  obfervable  in  thefc  Cafes,  arc 
Marks  of  a  Contradion  in  mufcular  Fibrils-,  in  a  \d^ 
Degree  in  the  firft  Cafe,  fo  as  to  check  the  Return  of  the 
venal  Blood  -,  in  a  greater  in  the  lad,  fo  as  to  prevent 
the  Influx  of  the  arterial. 

Fourthly,  It  is  eafy  to  conceive,  that  Heat  may  occa- 
ftoii  Pain,  agreeably  to  the  Hypothefis  concerning 
pain,  above  propofcd.  For  the  llrong  Vibrations  ex- 
cited by  grcat  Heat  mud  put  the  fmall  Parts  beyond 
the  Spheres  of  each  other's  Attraction,  and  fo  produce 
the  Solution  of  Continuity.  But  neither  does  it  fecm 
inconceivable,  that  Cold  may  have  a  like  Effedl,  agree- 
ably to  the  Dodlrine  of  Vibrations,  tho'  the  Procefs  be 
diflerent.  For  great  Cold,  by  checking  the  Vibrations 
in  the  external  Part,  to  which  it  is  applied,  will  alter 
the  Situation  and  Diftance  of  the  fmall  medullary  Par- 
ticles there,  and  fo  mufl  excite  vigorous  Vibrations  in 
the  afccnding  Nerves,  and  the  correfponding  Region  of 
the  Brain,  which  is  jull:  the  Effecfl  occafioned  by  Heat, 
applied  to  the  fame  external  Part.  Hence,  if  we  are 
touched  by  a  very  hot,  or  a  very  cold  Body,  inadvert- 
ently, and  without  feeing  it,  it  ought  to  be  difficult  to 
diftinguifh  which  it  is,  agreeably  to  the  Fad.  The 
ConHict  between  the  diminilhed  Vibrations,  in  the  ex- 
ternal Part  to  which  Cold  is  applied,  and  the  previous 
ones  fubfifling  in  the  correfponding  Part  of  the  Brain, 
may  exalt  thefe  previous  ones,  as  much  as  Heat  does, 
fo  as  to  render  the  firfl  fimple  ImprelTion  of  Cold 
fimilar  to  that  of  Heat. 

Fifthly,  I'he  continued  ImprelTion  of  Heat  makes 
us  more  fcnfible  of  Cold.  For  when  Pleat  has  rarefied 
the  Parts,  and  adapted  them  to  a  peculiar  Strength  and 
Frequency  of  Vibrations,  differing  from  the  ufual  Stan- 
dard, the  Cold,  whofe  Difference  from  the  ulual  Stan- 
dard 
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dard  lies  on  the  other  Side,  muft  raife  a  greater  Con- 
flid,  and  produce  a  greater  Ch.inge,  thm  if  the  Parts 
had  remained  at  the  uiual  Standard.  The  continued 
ImprefTion  of  Cold  mud  for  the  fame  Rcafons  make 
VLS  more  fenfible  of  Heat.  This  Explication  will  per- 
haps fuit  with  other  Theories  of  Senfation,  as  well  as 
T/ith  that  drawn  fjom  Vibrations.  However,  the 
mere  Confiflency  of  any  Phenomena  with  the  Doc- 
trine of  Vibrations  is  worthy  of  feme  Attention  in 
tliis  Inquiry. 

Sixthly,  When  the  Calf  of  the  Leg  is  affeded  witli 
the  Cramp,  fetting  the  Foot  upon  a  Qpld  Marble  will 
rSbrd  immediate  Relief.  For  the  Cold  may  check 
the  violent  Vibrations  in  the  Fibres  of  the  Gajlrocnemii 
and  Soleus^  direcflly  and  immediately  i  or  it  may  do 
it  by  exciting  vigorous  Vibrations  of  a  different  Kind, 
T/hich  extend  to  their  AntagoniH  Mufcles,  as  well  as  to 
the  forementioned  ones.  But  I  judge  the  firft  Account 
to  be  more  probable. 

Seventhly,  If  a  Limb,  that  has  been  much  chilled 
with  Cold,  be  brought  to  a  Fire  fuddenly,  it  will  firfl 
be  much  paii^d,  and  then  mortify.  For  the  Vibra^ 
tions  excited  by  the  Fire,  though  moderate  in  refpcdt 
of  the  ufual  Standard,  are  yet  cxccffive  in  refpcA  of 
thofe  which  the  Cold  has  introduced,  alfo  in  refpcd 
of  that  Sphere  of  Attradion,  which  it  has  now  fixed 
upon  the  Parts  :  There  will  arifc  therefore  a  violent 
Conflict,  Solution  of  Continuity,  and  confequent  Pain  -, 
and  the  Parts  will  be  agitated  lb  much  more  than  their 
prefcnt  Spheres  of  Attraction  v;ill  permit,  that  they 
cannot  return  to  it  any  more,  but  mull  be  intirely  dif- 
united,  and  run  into  different  Combinations,  i.  e.  the 
Limb  muff  mortify.  But,  if  the  Limb  be  put  into 
cold  Vv^atcr,  rubbed,  and  gradually  exalted  to  the 
ufual  Standard  of  Heat,  it  n^ay  be  preferved.  Where 
it  is  to  be  obfervcd,  that  the  Heat  of  Water,  while 
fluid,  is  above  the  freezing  Point,  and,  confequently, 
greater  tlian  that  of  a  froz^:n  Limb, 
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It  may  fomcwhat  confirm  this  Reafoning,  to  give  a 
fimilar  Explication  of  fome  of  the  Phcenomena  of 
Glafs  Bubbles,  made  by  dropping  melted  Glafs  into 
Water.  We  may  fuppofe  then,  that  thefe  fall  at  once 
into  Powder,  when  broken  at  their  Points,  becaiife 
the  cold  Water  has  fo  far  reduced  the  Sphere  of  At- 
traction, that  all  the  Parts  of  the  Bubbles  are  agitated 
beyond  this,  by  breaking  their  Points.  But  it  a  Bubble 
be  heated,  and  its  Parts  brought  to  a  larger  Sphere  of 
Attradion  by  the  Agitations  from  Heat,  it  will  no 
longer  fall  to  Powder  when  broken  at  its  PoinL  It 
may  alfo  have  its  Parts  ground  away  at  Pleafurc,  with- 
out falling  to  Powder,  becaufe  Grinding  agitates  all 
the  contiguous  Parts  with  flrong  Vibrations,  like  Heat, 
^nd  inlarges  the  Sphere  of  their  Attracftions. 

Eighthly,  When  the  Parts  contiguous  to  a  morti- 
fied Slough  have  a  fufficient  Heat  in  them,  excited  by 
the  Vis  VUa^  or  warm  Applications,  the  Vibrations 
attending  this  Life  and  Heat  of  the  Parts  ought  to  help 
to  fliake  off  and  feparate  the  mortified  Slough,  ;.  e,  to 
flop  the  Mortificntion  ;  which  is  agreeable  to  the  Fa£t. 
Plence  Mortifications  from  external  Cold,  in  Bodies 
otherwife  healthy,  will  come  to  feparate  fooncft,  and 
moft  perfectly,  as  it  is  frequently  fcen  in  cold  Climates. 
Hence  alto  iVlortilkations  happening  in  the  acute  Dif- 
tempers  of  young  Perfons,  if  they  Hop  at  all,  flop 
fooner  than  thofe  in  the  extreme  Parts  of  old  Perfons. 

Ninthly,  It  is  fad,  that  cold  Water,  fprinkled  upoa 
tlie  diftcndcd  Limbs  of  Malefadors  upon  the  Rack, 
renews  and  augments  their  Pains.  Now,  we  may 
here  fuppofe,  that  the  Parts  had,  in  fome  meafurc, 
begun  to  accommodate  themfelves  to  their  diftended 
State,  by  getting  new  and  enlarged  Spheres  of  Adion  : 
When  therefore  the  cold  Water  endeavours  to  contrafb 
the  Parts  again,  and  to  narrow  the  Spheres  of  Adion, 
the  Limbs  Ifill  continuing  diftendcd  by  the  Rack,  it  is 
evident,  that  a  flrong  Conflid,  with  violent  Vibra- 
pons,  ^nd  the  Solution  of  Cgntinuicy,  muft  enfue, 
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Was  the  Limb  releafed  firfl,  and  then  cold  Water 
spplied,  it  might  contribute,  as  in  Sprains,  to  reftorc 
the  Parts  to  their  former  State,  without  exciting  any 
luch  violent  Conflidl.  The  good  Effedls  of  Vinegar, 
Verjuice,  Spirit  of  Wine,  and  other  contrafling  Li^. 
quids,  in  Sprains,  are  to  be  explained  upon  the  fame 
Principles. 

Tenthly,  Hot  or  cold  Water  feels  hotter  or  colder, 
refpecflively,  when  the  Hand  is  moved  in  it,  than 
vfhcn  it  is  kept  at  Reft.  For  the  Hand,  when  at  Reft, 
}i2s  time,  a  little  to  check  or  exalt  the  Vibrations  in 
die  contiguous  hot  or  cold  Water. 

Eleventhly,  When  a  Perfon  goes  into  cold  Water 
leifurely,  he  is  apt  to  fob,  and  to  rcfpire  in  a  convul- 
five  manner,  for  a  fhort  time.  For  the  ImprefTion 
of  the  Cold  upon  the  lower  Limbs  excites  fuch  vigo- 
rous Vibrations  in  the  Abdominal,  and  other  Mufcles 
of  E^'piration,  as  being  nearer  to  the  Seat  of  the  Im- 
prefnon  than  the  Mufcles  of  Infpiration,  that  a  con- 
vulfivc  continued  Expiration  is  firft  produced,  then  a 
Sob,  or  deep  Infpiration  ;  and,  laftly,  ftrong  convul- 
sive Expirations  and  Infpiration s  for  fome  Succeflions. 

The  good  Effeds  of  cold  Bathing  arife  perhaps,  in 
Parr,  from  its  narrowing  the  Sphere  of  Attraflion  in 
the  fmall  Parts  of  the  mufcular  Fibres,  and  at  the 
^me  time  making  this  Attradion  ftronger.  Hence 
it  may  be  prejudicial  in  fome  paralytical  Aftedions,  as 
\Z  is  found  to  be.  For,  if  the  fmall  Veflels  of  the 
Nerves  be  obftrufled,  it  may,  by  contradling  the 
Solids,  increafe  the  Obftruflion,  and,  confequently,  the 
Impediment  to  the  free  Vibrations  neceftary  to  Senfe 
and  Motion. 

Twelfthly,  Bathing  in  warm  Water,  Impregnated 
with  adive  mineral  Partirles,  may,  by  exciting  and 
increafing  Vibrations  in  the  white  medullary  Subftance, 
as  weD  as  by  other  Means,  remove  Obftru(5tions  in  its 
fmall  Veflels,  and  thus  be  ferviceable  in  many  para- 
lytical Diforders,  as  it  is  found  to  be  in  fadt.     The 
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fame  Reafonlng  is  applicable  to  the  StifFnefs,  Infenfibi- 
lity,  and  Impotency,  of  Motion,  which  the  Rheumatifm 
often  leaves  in  the  Limbs. 

Cold  Bathing  may  in  like  manner  be  ferviceable  in 
paralytic  and  rheumatic  Diforders,  by  exciting  and  in- 
creafing  Vibrations  •,  provided  .the  ill  EfFc6tTrom  the 
immediate  Contradlion  does  not  preclude  this  good  one, 

Thirteenthly,  Since  Frictions,  and  other  Impreffions 
upon  the  Skin,  increafe  the  Vibrations  there,  it  may 
be  cxpeded,  that  they  fliould  increafe  the  Heat.  And 
this  is  the  Fadl.  If  a  Perfon  rubs  his  Hands  together 
in  cold  Weather,  the  Senfation  of  Heat  will  be  felt  to 
arife  in  a  Moment,  and  to  go  off  again  in  a  Moment 
after  he  ceafes  to  rub  ;  for  the  Vibrations  excited  by 
rubbing  may  be  expected  to  languifh  immediately,  if 
not  kept  up  by  continuing  the  Fridion. 

Fourteenthly,  Strong  Talles  may,  according  to  the 
Doctrine  of  Vibrations,  be  expedted  to  leave  a  Heat 
upon  the  Tongue,  Mouth,  and  Fauces^  as  they  are 
found  to  do.  And,  in  general,  all  vivid  Imprelfions 
upon  every  Part  of  our  Bodies  ought  to  increafe  the 
Heat  generally  or  particularly  *,  which  perhaps  is  the 
Cafe,  though  we  are  feldom  able  to  determine  tliis  by 
Obfervation. 

Fifteenthly,  All  flrong  Emotions  of  Mind  oughc 
alfo  to  increafe  the  Heat  of  the  Body.  This  is  a  Mat- 
ter of  common  Obfervation,  if  we  except  the  Chilli- 
nefs  of  the  Skin,  and  Coldnefs  of  the  Extremities, 
which  have  been  explained  above,  agreeably  to  the 
Dodlrine  of  Vibrations. 

The  three  laft  Articles  favour  the  above  delivered 
Conjedtures  concerning  the  peculiar  Naaire  of  the 
Vibrations  belonging  to  Heat.  The  Phsenomena  cnu-. 
merated  in  all  the  F'ifteen  may  adnut  of  other  Ex- 
planations, at  leaft  in  Part,  but  of  none,  as  far  as  I 
can  judge,  that  are  inconfillcnt  with  the  Dodtrine  of 
Vibrations* 

PROP. 
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PROP.     25. 

7i  examine  ho'wfar  the  Fhc^nomcna  of  IVoundi^ 
Burns,  Bruijcs^  Lacerations,  Inf  animations, 
and  UlcerSy  are  agreeable  io  the  Doctrine  of 
Vibrations, 


,1  HE  manifefl  Solution  of  Continuity,  which  is  the 
"^  very  Eflcnce  of  a  Wound,  may  occafioii  Pain, 
agreeably  to  the  Do6lrinc  of  Vibrations,  in  tlic  man- 
ner that  has  been  cx[)lainccl  alrcaily.  This  is  the 
immediate  Pain  that  attends  a  Wound.  'I 'he  fubfe- 
qucnt  one  is  to  be  referred  cither  to  the  Head  of  In- 
flammation, or  to  that  of  Ulcer. 

The  immediate  Pain  from  Burns  has  likcwife  been 
explained  agreeably  to  the  Do6lrine  of  Vibrations, 
alio  the  Separation  of  the  dead  or  mortified  Efchar, 
under  the  laft  Propofition.  The  fubfequcnt  Pain  is  to 
be  referred  to  the  Heads  of  Inflammation  and  Ulcer, 
as  before. 

A  Bruife  is  fuppofed,  and  with  the  Appearance  of 
Reafon,  to  be  an  infinite  Number  of  infinitely  fmall 
Wounds.  It  ought  therefore  to  be  attended  with  a 
Pain  refembling  that  of  a  large  Wound,  and  yet  not 
exa(fi:ly  the  fame^  which  is  the  Fa6l.  As  large  Wounds 
are  fometimes  healed  by  the  firft  Intention,  without 
any  fubfequent  Ulcer  •,  fo  may  Bruifcs.  If  otherwife, 
the  fubfequent  Pain  mufl:  again  be  referred  to  the 
Heads  of  Inflammadon  and  Ulcer. 

Lacerations  are  great  Wounds  attended  with  Bruifes, 
/.  e.  with  an  infinite  Number  of  infinitely  fmall  ones. 
Thefe  are  never  cured  without  comino;  to  Di^eftion, 
;.  e.  an  Ulcer,  and  the  requifite  previous  InHam- 
mation. 

The  Heat  and  Diflention  of  the  fmall  VciTels  in  In- 
flammations are  fufticient  to  account  for  i\\t  Pain  at- 
tending them,  upon  Principles  already  laid  dov/n. 

In 
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In  Ulcers  the  Nerves  are  cxpofcd  dcTcncelcfs,  and 
therefore  are  fufceptible  of  the  moil  violent  Vibra- 
tions, and  confequent  Pain  from  flight  ImprefTions  i  to 
which  it  is  to  be  added,  that  the  Moidurc  of  Ulcers, 
by  diilolving  the  faline  Parts  of  Bodies  applied,  gready 
augments  their  Actions  upon  the  naked  Nerves. 

Fomentations  and  Cataplafnis  feem  to  afford  Relief 
in  the  foregoing  Cafes,  partly  by  diffufing  an  equal 
Warmth  all  around,  partly  by  their  aqueous  or  oily 
Moifture.  For  the  Diffufion  of  Warmdi  prevents 
that  Confli61:,  which  would  arife  between  neighbour- 
ing Parts  of  diflercnt  Heats  ;  and  the  Moifture,  whidi 
infinuates  itfelf  among  the  fmall  Particles,  fcts  them 
aC  greater  Diftanccs,  and  confequcntly  leflens  their 
mutual  Adions.  The  violent  Vibrations  will  therefore 
be  moderated  on  both  Accounts.  The  P^riclion  at- 
tending Embrocations  docs  in  hke  manner  diffufe  Vi- 
brations all  around,  and  the  Liniment  or  Liquid,  with 
which  the  Embrocadon  is  made,  may  contribute  ac- 
cording to  its  pardcular  Qiialines.  Kencc  Embroca- 
tions are  a!fo  of  Ufe  in  refoiving  Obf^ruvilions. 

In  all  thefe  Cafes  the  violent  Vibrations,  v/hicli 
afccnd  along  the  Nerves  of  the  ii^jured  Parr,  mull  be 
communicated  in  a  particular  manner  to  the  neigh- 
bouring Branches,  and  occafion  a  flight  Inflammation, 
;.  e.  a  Sorenefs,  there.  This  Sorenefs  is  not  perceived 
wliile  the  original  InPjammadon  fubfiib,  being  ob- 
fcured  by  it.  The  Vibrations  in  the  neighbouring 
Nerves  may  alio  be  increafcd  by  the  Cefiadon  of 
violent  ones  in  the  place  of  original  Inflammadon, 
Hence  the  Sorenefs  of  the  neighbouring  Parts  alter 
Colics,  Head-achs,  6fr.  The  Pain  in  the  external 
Parts  of  the  Head,  which  follows  a  Debauch,  /.  e,  an 
Inflammation  of  the  Brain,  and  its  Membranes,  may 
be  of  the  fame  Kind. 

Thefe  Hints  may  ferve  to  ihew,  that  the  Doflrine 
Of  Vibradons  is  as  agreeable  to  the  Phsnon^ena  of 
Wounds,  Burns,  ^c,  as  any  other  ye:  propoicd,  or 
even  more  lb.    But  much  farmer  Lmuiry  is  requiflte. 

P  K  O  P. 
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PROP.    26. 

51?  esiamine  ho'vo  far  the  Fhccnoinend  of  Itching 
and  Titillation  are  agreeable  to  the  Dc6lrine 
cf  Vibrations, 

TTching  often  attends  the  Beginning  and  Ending  of 
•*■  InPiammations,  and  particularly  the  Eruption  ot  in- 
fiammatory  Puftules.  We  may  conclude  therefore, 
according  to  the  foregoing  Account  of  Inflammations, 
that  Itching  is  caufcd  by  a  moderate  Increafc  of  Vi- 
brations, in  a  Part  of  fmall  Extent. 

It  is  agreeable  to  this,  that  thv*  Lodgment  of  the 
perfpirable  Matter,  or  other  cutmcous  Secretion, 
when  hardened,  occafions  Itching  -,  for  it  is  cafy  to 
conceive,  that,  in  thefe  Cafes,  an  Obftruvftion  and  flighc 
Inflammation  in  the  fmall  Vcficls  of  the  Skin  may  arife. 
Prefiure,  which  allays  Itching,  may  be  fuppofed  to 
do  this  by  checking  the  Vibrations. 

Scratching  miay  convert  it  into  a  Pleafure,  by  com- 
municating the  increafed  Vibrations  to  the  neighbour- 
ing Parts,  in  fuch  a  Degree  as  falls  within  the  Limits 
of  Pleaf'jre.  And  as  this  freer  Communication  caufcd 
by  Scratching  may  increafe  the  Vibrations  in  the  neigh- 
bouring Parts,  fo  it  may  lelTcn  tliofc  which  fubfiftcd 
before  in  the  Point  that  itched,  thus  reducing  all  to 
an  Equality,  or  nearly  fo.  At  the  fame  time  it  ap- 
pears, that  rude  or  long-continued  Scratching  muft, 
by  the  Increafe  of  Vibration?,  which  it  occafions,  alio 
by  Laceration,  increafe  the  Heat,  Inflammation,  and 
Itching,  and  even  end  in  Pain. 

Friction  of  the  Skin,  without  previous  Itching,  ex- 
cites a  pleafurable  Senfation  -,  and  alfo  ends  in  Inflam- 
mation and  Pain,  when  carried  too  far,  for  the  lik£' 
Rcafons. 

Since  extreme  Parts  arc  more  apt  to  receive  an  In- 
creafe of  Vibrations  than  others,  as  has  been  obfcrved  ; 

it 
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k  appears,  that  the  Itching  of  the  Nofe  and  AnUs  may 
be  cxpc(flcd  to  attend  Worms  in  the  Stomach  or  In- 
tcflnncs,  and  the  Itching  of  the  Glans  Pern's  and  Akus  a 
flight  Inflammation  at  the  Neck  of  the  Bladder  from 
a  Stone.  Thcfc  Inftances  fhew,  that  Vibrations  run 
freely  along  the  Surfaces  of  uniform  Membranes  ; 
and  this  is  farther  confirmed  in  the  lad  Cafe,  by  the 
Check  which  a  Preflurc  made  in  Perin^Oy  or  any-wherc 
upon  the  Urethra^  will  give  to  the  Itching  in  the  Ghns, 

Titillation  is  nearly  related  to  Itching.  It  is  ex- 
cited by  flight  Imprcfllons  upon  the  more  fcnfible 
Parts,  frequendy  renewed ;  and  this  may  fliew,  that  ic 
orifcs  from  an  Increafe  of  Vibrations.  The  Impref- 
fions  mud  be  fo  flight  as  not  to  excite  a  Contradlion  in 
the  neighbouring  mufcular  Fibrils,  and  alfo  frequently 
renewed,  that  die  Increafe  of  Vibrations  may  ditFufe  it- 
k\^  farther  and  farther  perpetually  ;  and  thus  the 
whole  nervous  Syfbem  may,  in  fome  Cafes,  be  at  Lit 
put  into  a  pleafurable  State,  approaching  to  the  Limits 
of  Pain,  and  pafling  within  them  at  times. 

Hence  it  appears,  that  as  foon  ?s  Children  have 
learnt  to  cry,  or  yield  a  Sound,  from  nafcent  Piins, 
and  from  Plcafurcs  juft  paiTing  into  Pains,  Titill.riofi 
may  excite  fliort,  alternate,  nafcent  Cries  in  tiiem,  /.  e. 
Laughter,  but  not  before.  If  the  Imprcfilons  be  made 
upon  the  Chefl,  the  Effc<ft  will  be  quicker  and  flrongcr, 
bccaufe  thcfe  Imprcflions  have  a(iire<5l  Influence  upon 
the  Mufcles  concerned  in  Laughter. 

If  a  Feather  be  paflld  flightly  to  and  fro  between 
the  Lips,  it  will  excite  a  Titillation  there,  whiqh  will 
dilTufe  itfelf  into  the  neighbouring  Parts  of  the  upper 
Lip  and  Chin,  and  pafs  into  an  Itching  in  them.  The 
original  Titillation  between  the  Lips  may  be  allayed 
by  prcfTing  them  togetlu-r,  and  the  conicquent  Itching 
by  Preflure  and  Fri<ftion,  as  in  otluT  Cafes.  Al!  thcfe 
Things  fuic  with  the  MyporhcHs  of  Vibrations,  and  of 
tlicir  free  DilTufiOn. 

Vol.  I.  K  T.I 
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In  like  manner,  the  free  Diffufion  of  Vibrations, 
and  thtir  Influence  in  contrading  the  neighbouring 
Mufcles,  may  be  inferred  from  the  Vomitings,  which 
are  excited  by  tickhng  the  Fauces  with  a  Feather. 

PROP.     27. 

To  examine  ho-u  far  the  Seifatlom  attending 
Frejjure^  andniufcular  ContraLilon,  arc  agree- 
able  to  the  Dovirine  of  Vibrations. 


A 


S  Friction  and  Titillatlon  agree  with  Heat  in  in- 


crcafing  Vibrations,  io  PrefTure  agrees  with  Cold 
in  checking  them.  Thus  PrefTure  abates  the  Un- 
cafinefs  from  Itching,  as  mentioned  above  •,  and  bind- 
ing, or  othcrwife  gendy  compreOing,  Parts  in  Pain, 
or  inflamed,  i.  e.  Parts  in  which  the  Vibrations  arc 
excefllve,  will,  for  the  moll  part,  afford  Relief  •, 
whereas  Friiftion  would  increafe  the  Pain  to  a  great 
Degree.  But  the  Pain  iifually  becomes  more  violent 
the  Inflant  the  Comprcilion  is  removed.  For  the 
mere  Elafticity  of  the  Parts  alters  their  Figure,  /.  e, 
produces  internal  Motions,  with  an  Increafe  of  Vibra- 
tions. Prclfuro  may  alfo  increafe  Vibrations  in  the 
internal  Parts,  contiguous  to  thofe  where  it  checks 
tliem  ;  or  even  in  the  external  ones,  if  it  be  fo  great 
as  to  octafion  any  confiderable  Diflention  there.  And 
thus  there  may  be  a  Variety  of  Vibrations  occafioned 
by  the  feveral  Kinds  and  Degrees  of  PrelTure,  fuflici- 
cnc  to  corrcfpond  to  all  the  Variety  of  Senfations  ex- 
cited thereby. 

Mufcular  Contraclion  mod  commonly  attends  and 
is  attended  by  Preflure,  as  in  the  common  Modons 
of  Handling  and  Walking,  whereby  we  overcome 
the  Vis  inert  tig  of  our  own  Bodies,  and  of  thofc 
wiiich  we  have  occafion  to  move  or  ftop.  Hence  all 
the  Senfations,  which  we  receive  from  the  Vi^  inertia 
I  of 
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of  Matter,  inuft  be  derived  from  thefe  two  Sources 
of  miifcular  Contra6lion  and  Prefllire. 

Now  it  has  been  obfc  rved  already,  that  mufcular 
Contra(flion  checks  the  Vibrations  in  the  contraded 
Fibres,  and  increafes  them  in  the  neighbouring  Parts. 
And  it  is  eafy  to  conceive,  that  the  Senfation  corre- 
fponding  to  this  Alteration  of  Vibrations  may  fome* 
times  fall  within  the  Limits  of  Pleafure,  fometimcs  go 
beyond  them.  In  young  Animals,  alfo  after  Sleep 
and  Reft,  in  all,  it  is  ufually  pleafant  ;  after  much 
Labour,  or  Sprains,  and  in  Inflammations,  painful  ; 
and  this,  whether  the  difordered  Mufcle  itfelf,  or  its 
Antagonift,  be  contradled.  For  there  muft  be  an  In- 
creafe  of  Vibrations  in  the  difordered  Mufcle  both  be- 
fore it  can  be  itfelf  contradled,  and  alfo  in  confequence 
of  the  Contradion  of  its  Antagonifi:  -,  as  has  been 
lliewn  before. 

P  R  O  P.     28. 

Ti  examine  how  far  the  Phanomena  of  Numb'" 
neffes^  and  faralytical  JnfcnfibiUtie^^  are  agree- 
able to  the  Dodlrine  of  Vibrations. 

Vr  Umbnefs,  being  a  Diminution  of  Scnfibility,  ought, 
^  according  to  th".  Dodlrine  of  Vibrations,  to  pro- 
ceed from  fuch  Caufes,  as  either  indifpofe  the  Parts 
for  the  Reception  of  vivid  Vibrations,  or  hinder  their 
free  Afcent  to  the  Brain.  Agreeably  to  this,  a  Com- 
prelTion  made  upon  the  Nerve,  which  leads  to  any 
Part,  will  occafion  a  Numbnefs  in  that  Part,  the 
Nerve  below  the  Compreffion  being  unfitted  thereby 
to  receive  Vibrations  freely,  and  the  Nerve  above  in- 
capable of  tranfmitting  freely  fuch  as  are  excited.  A 
ComprcfTion  of  a  Blood  veflel  may  have  a  like  EfFe(fl:, 
becaufeit  muft  IclTen  that  Heat,  and  inteftinc  Motion, 
which  a  free  Circulation  would  communicate  to  the 
P^art.  The  Compreffion  ufually  made  upon  the  Skin, 
when  we  prcfs  a  Nerve  or  Blood- vefTel,  will  alfo  con- 

K  2  tribute. 
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tribute.  And  external  Cold  will  haflen  the  EfFecl, 
when  joined  to  the  jull  named  Caufes  ;  or  produce  it 
alone,  if  intenfe,  or  long  continued.  In  like  manner, 
Numbnefs,  from  a  ComprelTion  made  upon  the  Nerves 
or  Blood-veirds,  is  much  favoured  by  Sleep,  becaufc 
the  Parts  are  then  indifpofed  both  to  receive  and  to 
tranfmit  Vibrations. 

The  benumbed  Limb  feels  larger,  becaufc  any  grofs 
Eody»  wliich  encompaires  and  prefles  upon  a  Limb 
by  its  Weight  or  Stricture,  deadens  the  Vibrations  in 
it  •,  and  therefore  converfly,  when  the  Vibrations  are 
fo  deadened  from  a  different  Caufc,  the  Idea  of  a  grofs 
encompafTing  Body,  or,  which  is  almoft  the  fame 
thing,  of  the  Inlargcment  of  the  Limb,  will  be  fug- 
gefted  to  the  Mind.  But  this  Circumftance  mud  be 
referred  to  the  Head  of  Afibciation. 

When  the  benumbed  Part  begins  to  recover  its 
Feeling,  violent  Prickings  are  often  perceived.  Now 
thefe  leem  to  take  place  in  the  Points  where  the  na- 
tural Vibrations  firfl  return,  fuppofe  at  the  Ends  of 
the  nervous  FaplLt^  and  to  arife  from  the  Contiid 
between  the  natural  Vibrations  in  thefe  Points,  and 
the  languid  ones  in  the  neighbouring  Parts.  However, 
they  come  to  an  Equality  at  lad,  by  their  mutual  In- 
fluences, as  well  as  by  the  Return  of  the  natural  Vi- 
brations to  all  the  Parts  •,  which  may  ferve  to  fhew 
how  Itching  ccafes  at  lad  of  itfelf.  Fri6lion  helps  to 
difperfe  and  remove  thefe  Prickings,  and  to  redore 
tlie  lod  Senfibihty,  which  is  very  fuitable  to  the  No- 
tion of  Vibrations,  and  to  the  Effedl  which  it  has  in 
Itchings. 

If  the  Eland  be  held  down,  and  ibaken,  its 
Mufcks  being  fird  relaxed  by  a  voluntary  Power,  a 
Numbnefs  will  be  occafioned,  in  which  the  Fingers 
feel  large,  for  the  Reafon  given  above.  This  Numb- 
nefs lecms  to  arife  from  the  irregular  Agitations,  or 
Vibrations,  excited  in  the  fmall  Parts  \  which,  being 
didercnc  from  the  natural  ones,  or  thofe  in  which 
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Senfibillty  con  fids,  mufl:  check  them  •,  juft  as  the 
Agitations  of  Water  from  the  Wind  hinders  thf  free 
Propagation  of  regular  Undulations  from  a  Stone  '^aft 
into  it ;  or  as  any  Commotion  of  the  Air  checks  the 
free  and  dillind  Communication  of  a  Sound.  It  feems 
alfo,  that  thofe  irregular  and  difibnant  Vibrations, 
which  fhaking  the  Hand  caufes  in  the  fmall  medul- 
lary Particles  of  its  Nerves,  may  pafs  on  from  Part  to 
Parr,  though  not  fo  freely  as  regular  ones. 

From  hence  we  may  proceed  to  confider  the  Numb- 
nefs  occafioned  by  the  Stroke  of  the  Torpdo.     For 
the  Ofcillations  of  this  Fifh*s  Back  may  neither  be 
ifochronous  in  themfclves,  nor  fui table  to  thofe  which 
exifted  previoufly  in  the  Hand  -,  and  yet  they  may 
be  fo  flrong,  as  not  only  to  check  and  overpower 
thofe  in  the  Part  which  touches  the  Filh,  but  alfo  to 
propagate   themfelves   along   the  Skin,  and  up  the 
Nerves,  to  the  Brachial  Ganglion,  and  even  to  the 
Spinal  Marrow  and  Brain  •,  whence  the  Perfon  would 
firft  feci  the  Stupefaction  afcend  along  the  Arm  to  the 
Shoulder,  and  then  fall  into  a  Giddinefs,  and  general 
Confufion,  as  is  affirmed  to  happen  fometimes.    Some 
Effci^ls  of  ConcufTions  of  the  Brain,  and  perhaps  of 
the  Spinal  Marrow,  alfo  of  being  tofTed  in  a  Ship,  of 
riding  backwards  in  a  Coach,  and  of  other  violent  and 
unufual  Agitations  of  the  Body,  feem  to  bear  a  Re- 
lation to  the  prefent  Subjed.     But  it  would  be  too 
minute  to  purfue  thefe  things. 

When  a  Palfy  arifes  from  an  internal  Cauie,  we  may 
fuppofe,  that  the  medullary  Part  of  the  Brain,  or  of 
the  Spinal  Marrow,  or  the  Nerve  itfelf,  in  all  which 
the  Vefiels  are  extremely  fine,  and  therefore  liable  to 
Obflrudions,  efpecially  in  old  Age,  become  opaque, 
and  unqualified  to  receive  and  tranfmit  Vibrations 
freely,  according  to  Sir  Ifaa€  Newton^s  Opinion. 
Hence  a  Diminution  or  intire  Lofs  of  Senfe  or  Motion, 
or  both,  may  follow,  according  to  tne  Degree  and  Ex- 
tent of  the  Obftruflion  and  Opacity.     The  voluntary 
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Pov/cr  of  Motion  is  foon  loft:,  as  being  an  acquired 
Faculty,  and  depending  upon  alTociated  Circumftanccs, 
and  Memory.  But  if  there  be  any  Degree  of  Inflam- 
ination  in  the  fine  Veflels  of  the  motory  Nerves,  or 
of  the  correfponding  Parts  of  the  Brain,  this  may  oc* 
cafion  convulfive  Motions  •,  and,  for  the  fame  Reafon, 
an  Inflan:Tmation  in  the  fenfory  Nerves,  or  their  Origins 
in  the  Brain,  may  occafion  Pain.  Now  it  is  reafonable 
to  expv6l  fcch  Inflammations  in  many  Cafes  as  a  Confe- 
quence  of  the  Obflrudions,  and  both  convulfive  Motions 
and  Pains  are  often  found  to  attend  paralytic  Affcdlions. 

P  R  O  P.    29. 

To  examine  bvw  far  the  Pbanomena  attending 
en  venomous  Bites  and  Stings  are  agreeable  to 
tide  Do^rine  of  Vibrations, 

f^HAT  the  active  Liquor*?^  infuted  by  venomous 
*•  Animals  after  they  bite  or  lling,  operate,  in 
pL-Tty  by  the*  violent  Vibrations  which  they  excite  in 
•the  living  Parts  immediately  affedled,  and  which  are 
,slirnce  propagated  along  the  Nerves  up  to  the  Brain, 
and  alfo  along  the  Sui-face  of  the  Body,  by  means  of 
riie  Continuity  and  Uniformity  of  the  Skin,  may  ap- 
pear from  the  following  Reafons. 

Firfb,  As  the  Solids  and  Fluids  feem,  in  general, 
equally  concerned  in  all  the  natural  Funcflions,  and 
morbid  Deviations  from,  them,  it  \s  mod  reafonable 
to  refer  part  of  the  EfTe(fts  of  venomous  Bites  and 
Stings  to  each.  But  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  thefe 
Poifons  fhould  have  any  immediate  Eflccft  upon  the 
folid  nervous  Capillaments,but  by  agitating  their  Parts. 
Secondly,  The  adive  Particles  of  thefe  Poifons, 
\vhich  are  able,  in  fo  fmall  a  Quantity,  to  produce 
fjch  violent  Diforders,  and  fometimes  in  a  very  fhort 
Space  of  Time,  may  well  be  conceived  able  alfo  to 
agitate  the  nervous  Parts  with  ftrong  Vibrations. 

Thirdly, 
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Th^^lly»  If  we  flippofc  their  firfl  and  rnQO:  (.••Timc- 
diacc  Effect  to  be  u[x>n  the  Fluids,  yet  this  r/,ay,  or 
muft,  be  Agitations,  that  will  afterwards  '^z  com- 
municated to  the  Solids. 

Fourthly,  The  Vibrations  of  the  medullary  par- 
ticles, mentioned  in  this  Theory,  feem  pe<.viliarly 
fuited  toanfwer  the  feveral  quick  and  furprifing  Eftufts 
of  thcfe  Poiions.  The  Pain,  Swelling,  Rednefs,  and 
JLividncfs,  all  around  the  Part  alie^ted,  may  eafily  be 
derived  from  the  Vibrations  rvcpagated  all  around. 
Oils  and  Fats,  rubbed  upon  the  Part,  may,  by  damp- 
ing thefe,  prevent  die  f!l  EtTccts.  Vibrations,  proj)aga* 
ted  cither  along  thcSkin,through  the  Mouth  and  Is'ofe, 
or  up  lO  the  Brain,  and  the  ncealong  the  Eighih  Pair  of 
Nerves,  or,  which  is  moft  probable,  both  Ways,  to 
that  very  fenfible  Part  the  Stomach,  may  produce 
Sicknefs  and  Vomitings.  And  if  the  Gall-duct  be 
contracted  from  the  fame  Caufe  during  the  Vomitings, 
a  fudden  Jaundice  will  follow  from  the  Violence  with 
which  the  Gall  is  forced  back  into  the  Blood  by  the 
Action  of  Vomiting.  Joy,  Sorrow,  Fear,  Melan- 
choly, may  eafily  follow  according  to  the  refpecnve 
Natures  of  the  Poifons,  becaufe  thefe,  according  to 
this  Theory,  all  arife  from  and  arc  attended  by  corre- 
fponding  Vibrations  in  the  white  medullary  Subflance 
of  the  Brain.  And  a  like  Account  may  be  given  of 
tlie  Averfion  to  Black,  and  the  Delight  in  glaring  Ob- 
jects, and  (Irong  Colours.  The  correfponding  Nerves 
of  different  Animals  have  probably  a  general  Refem- 
blance  to  each  other,  juft  as  the  correfponding  Vifcera 
and  Fluids  have.  And  thus  the  Poifon  of  rabid 
Animals  may  have  a  peculiar  Power  of  affecting  the 
Nerves  of  the  Fauces^  and  Mufcles  of  Deglutition,  fo 
as  to  produce  the  Hydrophchia,  Cold  Bathing  alfo, 
and  Mufic,  whofe  immediate  Effecfts  fc-em  confined 
to  the  Solids,  to  the  exciting  Vibrations  in  them,  may 
cure  refptdlivcly  in  the  Bite  of  a  mad  Dog,  and  of 
the  Tarantula. 

K  4  However^ 
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However,  what  is  here  alleged  is  not  at  all  to  be 
fo  underftood,  as  if  the  immediate  Effedls  of  Poifons 
upon  the  Fluids  were  not  alfo  very  confiderable,     la 
fome  Cafes  they  may  be  greater,  in  others  lefs,  than 
thofc  exerted  upon  the  Solids.     It  feems  probable, 
that  the  Poifon  is  communicated  from  the  Fluids  im- 
mediately affedted  to  thofe  at  a  Diftance,  chiefly  by 
means   of  the  ferous   Vefiels.      For  thefe,  having 
numerous  immediate  Communications  with  each  other, 
will  tranfmit  it  freely,  and  yet  fo  as  that  all  the  neigh- 
bouring Parts  may  be  affeded  fomewhat  in  proportion 
to  their  Nearnefs  to  the  Seat  of  the  Injury,  as  they 
are  found  in  fad  to  be  ^  whereas,  were  the  Diffufion 
of  the  Foifon  to  be  made  by  the  Circulation  of  the 
Fluids  alone,  all  the  Parts  would  have  an  equal  Chance. 
But  the  Propagadon  of  the  Poifon  along  the  folid 
Capillaments  of  the  Nerves  is  alfo  a  principal  Reafon 
why  the  neiglibouring  Parts  are  more  afFe<5led  than 
the  diftant  ones.     The  Efre(fls  of  Inoculation  bear  a 
great  Refemblance  to  thofe  of  venomous  Bites  and 
Stings  •,  and  the  fame  may  be  faid  of  the  Venereal  and 
other  InfedliOiis. 

PROP.    30. 

jTi  examine  hoiv  far  the  tangible  ^ialitics  of 
Bodies  admit  of  an  Explanation  agreeable  to 
the  Ddc/rine  cf  PI  brat  ions, 

JjAihcrto  wc  liave  cunfidercd  only  the  more  vigor- 
^^  ous  Scnfaticns  of  Feeling,  fuch  as  may  be  called 
the  ricafi'.rcs  ai^d  Pains  of  this  Senfe.  We  come  now 
to  the  feeble  and  adiaphorous  Senfadons.  Thefe  are 
Moiflure,  Drynefs,  Softnefs,  with  Fluidity,  Hard- 
ncilj  Smoothnefs,  Roughnefs,  Motion,  Red,  Di- 
ilance,  -^nd  Figure.  Mow  it  feems  very  eafy  to  con- 
ceive, tir.  It  thefe,  wirh  their  feveral  Vai'ieties,  may  im- 
prefs  correfponding  Varieties  of  Vibrations  upon  the 

Nerves 
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Kerves  of  Feeling  •,  alfo,  that  thefe  laft  Varieties  will 
be  chiefly  Compoficions  of  the  Vibrations  arifing  from 
Preflure,  and  mufculai  Contraction,  /.  e.  from  the 
Vis  inertia  of  Matter. 

Thus,  fmce  moid  Bodies  adhere  to  the  Fingers,  and 
fo  leave  a  Smoothnefs  with  their  own  Degree  ot  Cold 
or  Heat  upon  them,  Moiflure  inay  be  judged  of  by 
the  Touch  from  this  peculiar  Alteration  of  Vibrations  •, 
and  Drynefs  from  the  Abfence  of  it.  Liquid  Bodies 
make  no  Alteration  of  Figure  in  our  Fingers,  and 
yield  eafily  to  their  Motions  :  Soft  ones  do  the  fame 
in  a  lefs  Degree ;  hard  ones  the  contrary.  Smooth. 
Bodies  make  an  equable  Preflure,  and  give  no  Re- 
fiftance  to  a  Motion  along  their  Surfaces  •,  rough  ones 
the  contrary.  The  Motions  of  our  own  Bodies  are 
attended  by  the  Vibrations  peculiar  to  PrefTure,  and 
jnufcular  Contraction  ;  of  other  Bodies,  which  touch 
our  own,  by  thofe  from  Preflure,  We  judge  of  Reft 
by  the  Abfence  of  thefe.  Diftance  is  judged  of  by 
the  Quantity  of  Motion,  and  Figure  by  the  relative 
Quantity  of  Dillance.  And  thus  it  appears,  that  all 
Degrees  and  Kinds  of  thefe  tangible  Qiialities  may 
imprefs  correfpondingVibrationsupon  thofe  Regions  of 
white  medullary  Subftance  of  the  Brain,  and  Spinal 
Mai  row,  which  correfpond  to  the  Skin  and  Mufclcs. 

The  fame  Qualities  are  made  alio  by  means  of 
Light  to  imprefs  Vibrations  upon  our  Eyes,  which 
correfpond  in  great  mcafurc  to  ihofe  made  on  the 
Scnfo  of  Feeling,  ^0  as  to  v.iry  v/ith  rhcir  Varieties. 
And  as  the  Scnlc  of  Sight  is  much  more  cxtenfivc 
and  expedite  than  Feeling,  we  judge  of  tangible 
Qualities  chiefly  by  Sight  \  which  therefore  may  be 
confidered,  agreeably  to  Bilhop  Berkley's  Remark,  as 
a  phUofophical  Language  for  the  Ideas  cf  Feeling  ; 
being,  for  the  moft  part,  an  adequate  Reprefentative  of 
them,  and  a  Language  common  to  all  Mankind,  and 
in  which  they  all  agree  very  nearly,  after  a  moderate 
Degree  of  Experience, 

However, 
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However,  if  the  Informations  from  Touch  and  Sight 
difagree  at  any  time,  we  are  always  to  depend  upon 
Touch,  as  that  which,  according  to  the  ufual  ways  of 
fpeaking  on  thefe  Subj(:~(fts,  is  the  true  Reprefentation 
of  the  eflential  Properties,  /.  e.  as  the  Earncft  and  Pre- 
fage  what  other  tangible  ImpreHions  the  Body  under 
Confidcration  will  make  upon  our  Feeling  in  other  Cir- 
cumftances  ;  alfo  what  Changes  it  will  produce  in  other 
Bodies-,  of  which  again  we  are  to  determine  by  our 
Feeling,  if  the  vifual  Language  fhould  not  happen  to 
correfpond  to  it  exa(5lly.  And  it  is  from  this  Diflfcrence 
that  we  call  the  Touch  the  Reality,  Light  the  Repre- 
fentative :  Alfo  that  a  Perfon  born  blind  may  foretei 
with  Certainty,  from  his  prcfent  tangible  ImprcflTions, 
what  others  would  follow  upon  varying  the  Circum- 
{lances  •,  whereas  if  we  could  fuppofc  a  Perfon  to  be  born 
without  fcehng,  and  to  arrive  at  Man's  Eftate,  he  could 
not  from  hisprcfciuvifiblelmnrcfTions  judge  what  others 
would  follow  upon  varying  the  Circunillanccs.  Thus 
the  Pidlure  of  a  Knife,  drav;n  fo  well  as  to  deceive  his 
Eye,  would  not  when  appli;rd  to  another  Body,  pro- 
duce the  lame  Change  of  vifible  ImprelFions,  as  a  real 
Knife  does,  when  it  feparates  the  Parts  of  the  Body 
thro'  which  it  palTcs.  But  the  Touch  is  not  liable  to 
thefe  Deceptions.  As  it  is  therefore  the  fundamental 
Source  of  Information  in  refpedl  of  the  efiential  Pro- 
perties of  Matter,  it  may  be  confidered  as  our  firft  and 
principal  Key  to  the  Knowlege  of  the  external  World. 

PROP.  31. 

7i  explain  in  ^ichat  Manner  ivc  are  cnahkd  to 
judge  of  the  Scat  of  Impref  ions  made  on  the  es^ 
iernal  Surjace  of  our  Bodies, 

■^TTHEN  we  apply  the  Parts  of  our  Bodies  to  each 

*^    other,  particularly  our  Hands  to  the  fcveral  Parts 

of  the  Surface  of  our  bodies,  we  excite  Vibrations  in 

both 
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both  Parts,  viz.  both  in  the  Hands,  and  in  that  Part  of 
the  Surface  which  we  touch.  Suppofe  the  Kand  to  pafs 
over  the  Surface  gradually,  and  the  firfr  ImprefTion  will 
remain  the  fame,  while  the  laft alters  perpetual Iy,bLcaufe 
the  Vibrations  belonging  to  the  lad  are  excited  in  dif- 
ferent Nerves,and  by  confcqucnce enter  theBrain,orSpi- 
nal  Marrow,  at  different  Parts.  And  this-  Difference  in 
the  lafb  Impreffion,  or  its  Vibrations,  correfponding  al- 
ways to  the  Part  on  which  the  Impreffion  is  made,  will 
at  lafl  enable  us  to  determine  immediately  what  Part  of 
our  Bodies  we  touch  ;  /.  e.  what  is  the  Diflance  of  the 
Part  touched  from  the  Mouth,  Nofe,  Shoulder,  Elbow, 
or  otlier  remakable  Part,  confidered  as  a  fixed  Point. 
For  by  paffing  frequently  from  the  Mouth,  Nofe,  ^c. 
to  the  Part  under  Confideracion,  Children  learn  this 
very  early,  even  without  attending  to  it  at  all  expli- 
cidy. 

Sight  alfo  helps  us  to  judge  of  this  Diflance  in  the 
Parts,  which  are  frequently  expofed  to  View,  and  this 
in  proportion  to  that  Frequency. 

Let  us  fuppofe  then,  that  we  are  able  to  determine 
at  once  what  external  Part  of  our  Bodies  we  touch,  ;.  e, 
to  determine  how  it  is  fituated  in  refped  of  the  other 
Parts,  and  to  fhewthe  correfponding  Part  in  the  Body 
of  another  Perfon;  it  will  follow,  that  if  a  like  Imprei- 
fion  be  made  not  by  our  own  Hand,  but  by  that  of 
another,  or  by  any  foreign  Body,  we  fhall  know  at 
once  the  Part  on  v/hich  it  is  made.  We  (hall  alfo,  fup- 
pofing  us  arrived  at  a  fufhcient  Degree  of  voluntary 
Power  over  the  Mufcles,  be  able  at  once  to  put  our 
Hand  upon  the  Part  on  which  the  ImprefTion  is  made. 

By  degrees  we  fliall  learn  to  diiUnguifh  the  Part, 
not  only  when  an  ImprefTion  like  the  gende  ones  of  our 
Hands  is  made  upon  it,  but  alfo  when  a  vivid,  rude» 
or  painful  one  is.  For,  Firfl,  All  ImprefTions  made 
upon  the  fame  Part  agree  in  this,  whatever  be  their 
Differences  as  to  Kind  and  Degree,  that  they  enter  by 
the  fame  Nerves,  and  at  the  fame  Part  of  the  Brain,  and 

Spinal 
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Spinal  Marrow.  Secondly,  We  imprefs  a  great  Variety 
ot  Senfations  ourfelves  by  our  Hands,  according  as 
they  are  hot  or  cold,  by  Friiflion,  Scratching,  i^c.  and 
moft  ImprciTions  from  foreign  Bodies  will  bear  fome 
Refemblance  to  fome  of  thefe.  Thirdly,  We  often  fee 
upon  what  Part  ImprefTions  from  foreign  Bodies  arc 
made.  Fourthly,  When  they  leave  permanent  EfFcds, 
as  in  Wounds,  Burns,  l^c.  we  always  examine  by 
Feeling,  where  the  ImpreflTion  v/as  made. 

Now  from  all  thefe  Things  laid  together  it  follows, 
that  in  Itchings  from  an  internal  Caufe,  and  in  Im- 
prefTions where  neither  our  Hand  nor  Eye  give  us  any 
Information,  we  fhalJ,  however,  be  able  to  determine  at 
once  with  tolerable  Accuracy  what  external  Part  is  af- 
feded,  and  to  put  our  Hand  upon  it,  fo  as  to  conQrm 
our  prefent  Judgment,  and  render  our  future  Judg- 
ment, and  voluntary  Power,  more  certain  and  ready. 
We  fhall  alfo  do  this  mod  readily  in  thofe  Parts  which 
we  fee  and  feel  mod  frequently,  the  Hands  for  In- 
flance ;  lefs  fo,  ceteris  paribus^  in  thofe  we  feldom  fee 
or  feel  •,  and  Icafl  fo,  where  we  never  fee  the  Parr,  and 
feldom  touch  it.  At  Icail  this  feems  to  refult  from  the 
Theory.     But  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  Fa(fl  ought 
to  be  tried  chiefiy  in  Children.     For  in  Adults  the 
feveral  Degrees  approach  more  to  Perfection,  i.  e.  to  an 
Equality  among  themfelves. 

PROP.    32. 

'To  explain  in  'what  Manner^  and  to  ivhat  Dt^grce^ 
ive  are  enabled  to  judge  oj  the  Seat  of  internal 
Pains, 

"OERE  we  may  obfer^'c,  Firfi",  That  :is  v/e  never  fee 
•^■^  or  feel  the  internal  Parts,  fuch  as  the  Lungs,  Heart, 
Stomach,  Inteftines,  Liver,  Kidneys,  Bladder,  i^c. 
we  can  have  no  dire<5l  Information  in  the  manner  ex- 
plained under  the  foregoing  PropoGtion. 

Secondly^ 
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Secondly,  Since  all  Paina  diffufe  an  Increafe  of  Vi- 
brations into  the  neighbouring  Parts,  the  increafed  Vi- 
brations in  the  external  Parts,  arifing  from  internal 
Pains,  will  be  a  grofs  general  Direction,  fo  as  to  deter- 
mine the  Seat  of  the  Pain  within  grofs  Limits,  in  refpe£t 
ofSuperior  and  Inferior,  Anterior  and  Pofterior,  Right 
and  Left. 

Thirdly,  Prcfllng  the  external  Parts,  fo  as  to  aug- 
ment or  alleviate  the  internal  Pain, mud  contribute  alfo. 

Fourthly,  Since  all  the  internal  Parts  in  the  Thorax 
and  Abdonioi  receive  Branches  from  the  Intcrcoftal 
Nerve,  which  communicates  with  each  Vertebral  Pair, 
it  follows  that  the  internal  Pains  will  fend  Vibrations 
up  to  the  Spinal  Marrow,  which  will  enter  in  at  the  fame 
Parts  of  it,  as  the  Vibrations  from  external  Pains  in 
the  Neighbourhood.  At  the  fame  time  it  appears  from 
the  many  Ganglions,  Plcxufes,  and  Communications  of 
Nerves  in  the  Thorax  and  Abdomen,  alfo  from  the 
Origin  and  Diftribution  of  the  Nerves  of  the  Cauda 
Equhia,  that  this  can  be  no  more  than  a  grofs  general 
Dire6lion  •,  and  that  the  great  Number  of  fympatlictic 
Influences  from  thcfe  Caufcs,  alfo  from  the  runmngof 
Vibrations  along  Membranes,  and  from  their  fixing  par- 
ticularly in  nervous  Parts,  or  extreme  ones,  v/ili  give 
Occafion  to  many  Deceptions  here,  and  in  certain  Cafes 
make  the  Pain  be  felt,  i.  e.  appear  to  be,  in  Parts  at 
a  confiderable  Diftance  from  the  Seat  of  tlie  Diforder. 

Fifthly,  Suppofe  the  Patient  to  fhew  by  the  exter- 
nal Parts  whereabouts  his  Pain  is  felt  internally,  then 
the  Phyfician  may,  from  his  Knowlege  of  the  Situation 
of  the  internal  Parts  in  refpedl  of  the  external,  gucls 
pretty  nearly,  what  internal  Part  is  ailed:ed. 

Sixthly,  The  Symptoms  attending  the  Pain,  its 
Caufe  and  Confequences,  compared  v;ith  the  natural 
Functions  of  the  Parts,  with  the  Hillory  of  Difca^.-^, 
and  morbid  Dificflions>  will  enable  the  Phyf\cia.n  to 
determine  with  great  Precifion  in  lome  Cafes,  antl  help 
a  little  in  mod. 

4  Seventhly, 
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Seventhly,  When  the  Patient  has  had  long  Experi- 
ence of  the  fame  kind  of  internal  Pains,  or  of  different 
ones,  he  dcfcribes  more  exadJy,  and  alfo  gets  certain 
lixeH  Points,  to  which  he  refers  his  Pains. 

Eighthly,  Anatomifls  and  Phyficians  may  fometimes 
judge  with  great  Exa6lnefs  in  their  own  Cafes,  having 
both  a  Knowlegeof  the  Parts,  and  their  Fundbions,  and 
alfo  their  own  Feelings,  to  guide  them. 

This  Subjccl  defcrves  a  particular  and  accurate  Exa- 
minadon,  it  being  of  great  Confcquence  to  be  able  to 
difcover  the  Seat  and  Caufa  prosima  of  the  Didemper, 
from  the  Complaints  of  the  Patient,  and  from  the  pre- 
vious, concomitant,  and  confequent  Circumflances.  I 
hope  theic  two  Propofuions  may  caft  fome  Light  upon 
it. 

Here  we  may  add  an  Obfervation  deducible  from  the 
Dodrine  of  Afibci.ition  •,  liz.  As  we  learn  by  degrees, 
from  ImpreiTions  made  on  the  Surfaces  of  our  Bodies, 
to  attend  particularly  to  the  Senfations  imprefTed  on, 
or  cxifting  in  each  Part,  at  Pleafure,  /.  e-  to  magnify 
the  Vibradons  which  take  place  in  it  -,  To,  after  Diforders 
in  the  internal  Parts,  the  aiTociated  Circumflances  feem 
often  to  renew  the  painful  Vibrations  there,  and  to  oc- 
cafion  either  the  Return  of  the  like  Diforder,  or  fome 
other;  at  lead  to  have  a  confiderable  Share  in  thefe 
Effects,  when  produced  by  their  Caufes  in  an  inferior 
Degree.  Thus  Diforders  in  the  Bowels,  caufed  at 
firft  by  acrid  ImprefTions,  lay  the  Foundation  for  a  Re- 
turn of  like  Diforders  on  lefs  Occafions.  Thus  Wo- 
men that  have  often  mifcarried,  feem  to  irritate  the 
mufcular  Fibres  of  the  Uterus  by  the  RecoUedion  of 
the  affociated  Circumflances,  and  fo  to  difpofe  them- 
felves  to  mifcarry  more  than  according  to  the  mere 
bodily  Tendency  \  Fear  and  Concern  having  alfo  a 
great  Influence  here.  All  this  will  be  farther  iliuftrated 
by  what  follows  under  the  next  Propofition. 
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P  R  O  P.    33. 

To  explain  in  "what  Manner^  and  to  ivkat  Degree^ 
the  Pleafures  and  Pains  of  Feeling  contribute, 
accordi?2g  to  the  Do5trine  oj  j^Jjbciation,  to  the 
Formation  of  our  Intellectual  Pleajures  and 
Pains, 

tT  follows  from  the  foregoing  Account  of  the  Power 
-*■  of  leaving  Traces,  and  of  AlTociation,  that  all  the 
Pains  from  intenfe  Heat  and  Cold,  Wounds,  Inflam- 
mations, i^c.  will  leave  a  Difpofition  in  the  nervous 
Syftcm  to  run  into  miniature  Vibrations  of  the  fame 
Kind,  and  that  thefe  miniature  Vibrations  will  be  excited 
chiefly  by  the  afiTociated  Circumfl:ances.  That  is  to 
^^y^  The  Appearance  of  the  Fire,  or  of  a  Knife,  efpeci- 
ally  in  Circumflances  like  to  thofe  in  which  the  Child 
was  burnt  or  cut,  will  raife  up  in  the  Child's  nervous 
Syllem  painful  Vibradons  of  the  fame  kind  with,  but 
lefs  in  Degree  than,  thofe  which  the  actual  Burn  or 
Wound  orcafioned, 

By  degrees  thefe  miniature  Pains  will  be  transferred 
upon  the  Words,  and  other  Symbols,  which  denote  thefe 
and  fuch-like  Objects  and  Circumflances :  However,  as 
theDiffufion  is  greater,  thePain  transferred  fromafingle 
Caufe  mud  become  Icfs.  But  then,  fince  a  great  Variety 
of  particular  Miniatures  are  transferred  upon  each 
Word,  fince  alfo  the  Words  exprefling  thefeveral  Pains 
of  Feeling  affed  each  other  by  various  Aflrociations,and 
each  of  them  transfers  a  Miniature  of  its  own  Minia- 
ture upon  more  general  Words,  ^c,  it  comes  to  pafu 
at  lad,  that  the  vanous  verbal  and  other  Symbols  of 
the  Pains  of  Feeling,  alfo  of  other  Pains  bodily  and 
mental,  excite  a  compound  Vibration  formed  from  a 
Variety  of  Miniatures,  which  exceeds  ordinary  adual 
Pains  in  Strength.  Thefe  compound  Vibrations  will 
alfo  have  a  general  Refemblance,  and  particular  Differ- 
eaces  in  rtfpe<5t  of  each  other. 

Ic 


It  follows  therefore  a  frton\  as  one  may  fay,  and  by 
a  fynthctic  kind  of  Dcmonftration,  that,  admitting  the 
Pov/crs  of  leaving  Traces,  and  of  AfTociation,  compound 
or  mental  Pains  will  arife  from  fimpic  bodily  ones  by 
means  of  \Vords,SymboIs,  and  anbciatcd  Cicumftances. 
And  they  feem  to  me  to  anfwer  in  Kind  and  Degree  to 
the  Fa6ls  in  general.  If,  farther,  wc  admit  the  DoiTtrine 
of  Vibrations,  then  ihefe  compound  mental  Pains  will 
arife  from,  or  be  attended  by,  violent  Vibrations  in 
the  nervous  Syflcm,  and  particularly  in  the  Brain. 

Agreeably  to  this  Account,  we  may  obfcrve,  that  the 
mcre^Words  denoting  bodily  Pains,  tho*  not  formed  in- 
to Propofitions  or  Threatenings,  afre(fl Children.  How- 
ever, fince  there  happen  daily  Aflbciations  of  the  mere 
V/ords  with  Freedom  and  Security,  and  of  Propofi- 
tions  and  Threatenings  with  Sufferings,  Children  learn 
by  degrees  to  confine  their  Fear,  Sorrow,  ^c.  to  thofe 
things  which  are  eftecmed  the  genuine  Signs,  Reafons, 
Caufes,  (^c.  of  Sufferings.  This  is  the  Cafe  in  general ; 
but  there  are  great  particular  Differences  both  in 
Children  and  Adults-,  which  yet,  if  accurately  purfued, 
would  probably  not  only  be  confident  with,  but  even 
confirm  and  illuffrate,  the  Do(5lrine  of  Aflbciation. 

And  we  may  conclude  upon  the  Whole,  fince  thj 
Pains  of  Feeling  are  far  more  numerous  and  violent 
than  thofe  of  all  the  other  Senfes  put  together,  that  the 
grcateffc  Part  of  our  intelledlual  Pains  are  dcducibic 
from  them. 

In  like  manner  thePleafures  of  an  agreeable  Warmth, 
and  refrcfhing  Coolnefs,  when  we  are  cold  or  hot  rc^ 
fpecflively,  of  gentle  Fridion  and  Titiilation,  leave 
Traces  of  themfclves,  which  by  Aflbciation  are  made 
to  depend  upon  Word*,  and  other  Symbols.  But  thefc 
Plcalurcs,  being  faint  and  rare  in  comparilbn  of 
others,  particularly  of  thofe  of  Tafte,  have  but  a  fmali 
Share  in  forming  the  intellectual  Plcafures.  Titiilation 
may  perhaps  be  excepted.  For  Laughter,  j^hich 
arilcs    from    it,  is  a   principal    Plcafure    in   young 
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Children,  and  a  principal  Source  of  the  other  Pleafures, 
particularly  of  thofc  of  Sociality  and  Benevolence, 
farther,  fince  the  Miniatures  left  by  the  Pains  of  Feel- 
ing mull  in  fome  Cafes  be  faint  originally,  in  others 
decline  from  the  Diffufion,  the  Faintnefs  of  the  Aflb- 
ciarion,  ^i,  th-^fc  miniature  Pains  will  often  fall  with- 
in the  Limits  or"  Plcafvirc,  and  confcquently  become 
Sources  of  intelle(5lual  Plcafure;  as  in  rccoIl(r(fling  cer- 
tain Pains,  in  feeing  Battles^  Storms,  wild  Bealts,  or 
their  Pi(ftures,  or  reading  Dcfcriptions  of  them. 

PROP.     3+. 

J(?  givt  an  Account  of  the  Ideas  generated  by  tan- 
gible  Imprefjiom, 

TjERE  it  may  oe  obferved,  Firft,  That  the  very 
"•  Words,  Burn^  Wounds  &c.  feem  even  in  Adults, 
tho*  not  formed  into  Propofitions,  or  heightened  by  a 
Conjundlion  of  Ciraimftances,  to  excite,  Tor  the  moft 
part,  a  Perception  of  the  difagrecable  Kind ;  however, 
fo  faint  in  Degree,  that  it  may  be  reckoned  amongft 
the  Number  of  Ideas,  agreeably  to  the  Definitions 
given  in  the  Introdudion. 

Secondly,  The  Words  exprefllng  the  Pleafures  of 
this  Scnfe  are  probably  attended  with  Perceptions,  tho* 
flill  fainter  in  Degree.  Thefe  Perceptions  may  there- 
fore be  called  the  Ideas  belonging  to  thofe  Words. 

Thirdly,  The  Words  Moift,  Dry,  Soft,  Hard, 
Smooth^  Rough,  can  fcarce  be  attended  with  anv  di- 
ftinguifhable  Vibrations  in  the  Fingers,  or  Parts  of  the 
Brain  correfponding  thereto,  on  account  of  ilie  Faint- 
nefs of  the  original  ImprcfTions,  and  &.t  great  Varie- 
ties of  them  ;  however.  Analogy  l^a^Ss  us  to  think,  thac 
fomcthing  of  this  Kind  muH:  happen  in  a  low  Degree. 
But  when  the  Qualities  tkernfelves  arc  felt,  and  the  ap- 
propriated Vibratioas  rai.cd,  they  lead  by  Airoclation 
to  tlie  Word^  ^fXprelTingthcm ;,  and  thus  we  can  didin- 
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guifh  the  fevcral  tangible  Qualities  from  each  other  by 
the  DiiTerences  of  their  Vibrations,  and  dccLare  in 
Words  what  each  is. 

Fourthly,  The  Vibrations  excited  In  the  Senfe  of 
Feeling  by  Motion,  DiftanCe,  and  Figure,  are  fo  faint, 
and  fo  various,  that  neither  thefc  Words,  nor  any  re* 
]ated  ExprefTions,  can  be  fuppofed  to  excite  any  mini- 
ature  Vibrations  in  this  Senfe.  Yet  ftill,  upon  feeling 
Motions  and  Figures,  and  paHing  over  Diftances,  the 
Differences  of  Vibrations  from  Preflure  and  mufcular 
Contra(fbion,  /'.  e.  from  the  Vis  inertia  of  our  own 
Bodies,  or  of  foreign  Matter,  fuggeil  to  us  the  Words 
cxpreiTing  thefe,  with  their  Varieties,  by  Aflbciation. 

Fifthly,  The  great  Extent  of  the  Senfe  of  Feeling 
tends  to  make  the  Miniatures  fainter,  efpecially  as  far 
as  the  external  Parts  are  concerned  j  and  would  pro- 
bably have  fo  powerful  an  Effed  upon  the  Miniatures 
raif:d  in  the  internal  Parts,  as  to  mr.ke  them  by  oppofing 
deftroy  one  another,  did  not  all  the  Imprcfilons  of  the 
fame  Nature,  viz,  all  thofe  from  Heat,  from  Cold,  from 
Fridlbn^  i^c.  by  whatever  cjitcrnal  Part  they  enter, 
produce  ncr.rly  the  fame  Effed  upon  the  Brain.  Whence 
the  fcvcr?J  Miniatures  left  by  particular  Imprefllons  of 
the  fame  Kind  mull  flrcngtlien  one  another  in  the  in- 
terna! Parts,  at  the  Inmc  time  that  they  obliterate  one; 
snothcr  in  the  external  ones.  However,  where  a  Perfon 
h.i5  duTered  much  by  a  particular  Wound,  Ulcer,  ^c 
k  fecms  according  to  the  Theory,  that  an  Idea  of  it 
fnould  be  left  in  the  Part  afre(fted,  or  correfponding 
Region  of  the  Brain^  or  Spinal  Marrow. 

Sixthly,  The  vifible  Ideas  of  the  Bodies  which  im- 
prcfs  the  fcveral  Senfationsof  Feeling  upon  us*  are,  like 
all  other  vifible  ones,  fo  vivid  and  definite,  that  they 
mix  themfelves  with,  and  fomewhat  obfcure^  the  moft 
vivid  Ideas  of  Feeling,  and  quite  overpower  the  faint 
ones.  Sight  communicates  to  us  at  once  the  Size, 
Shape,  and  Colour  of  Objefls  j  Feeling  cannot  do  the 
laft  at  alii  and  the  two  firft  only  in  a  tedious  way  i  and 
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is  fcarce  ever  employed  for  that  Purpofc  by  thofe  who 
fee.  Plence  Perfons  born  blind  muft  have  far  more 
vivid  and  definite  Ideas  of  Feeling  than  others.  An 
Inquiry  into  their  real  Experiencies  would  greatly 
contribute  to  correct,  illuftrate,  and  improve,  the 
Theory  of  Ideas,  and  their  Aflbciations. 

P  R  O  p.    35. 

^0  explain  the  automatic  Motions,  which  arlfe 
from  tangible  ImpreJJions, 

'^pHE  principal  of  thefe  is  the  A6lion  of  Crying, 
•^  which  is  in  all  Animals,  but  efpecially  young 
ones,  the  natural  and  neceflary  Confequence  of  Pain. 
I  have  already  given  fome  Account  of  this  A(5lion  ; 
but  will  here  enter  into  a  more  particular  Detail  of 
the  Circumftanccs,  and  their  Agreement  with  the  fore- 
going Theory. 

Let  us  fuppofc  then  a  young  Child  to  have  a  very 
painful  Imprefiion  made  upon  the  Skin,  as  by  a  Burn. 
It  is  plain  that  the  violent  Vibrations  excited  in  the 
injured  Pare  will  pafs  up  to  the  Brain,  and  over  the 
whole  mufcular  Syftem,  immediately*,  putting  all  the 
Mufcles  into  a  State  of  Contradion,  as  much  as  may 
be,  /.  e»  making  the  ftrongefl  Set  of  Mufcles  every- 
where overpower  the  weaker,  for  a  certain  Time,  and 
then  give  place  to  them  for  a  certain  other  Time,  and 
fo  on  alternately.  Since  therefore  the  Mufcles  of  Ex- 
piration are  (bonger  than  thofe  of  Infpiration,  the  Air 
will  be  forced  ftrongly  out  of  the  Thorax  through  the 
Laryjix,  and,  by  confequence,  yield  a  Sound.  It  con- 
tributes to  this,  that  the  Mufcles  of  the  Os  Hycidcs 
and  Larynx^  a<5ling  all  together,  and  drawing  different 
Ways,  muft  fufpend  the  Cartilages  of  the  Larynx^  fo 
as  both  to  narrow  the  PaiTage  of  the  Air,  and  alfo 
render  thefe  Cartilages  more  fufceptible  of  Vibrations, 
As  to  the  Mufcles  which  contra(ft  and  dilate  the 
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Larynx^  they  arc  perhaps  about  equal  in  Strength  to 
each  other,  and  therefore  may,  by  oppofing  each 
other,  keep  the  Chink  in  a  State  intermediate  between 
its  leaft  and  greateft  Dilatation. 

That  the  (Irongcfl  Set  of  AntagoniO:  Mufcles  over- 
power the  weaker,  during  the  great  Effort  in  Crying, 
iTiay  farther  appear  from  the  Aflbn  of  the  Extenfors 
of  the  Neck,  and  Flexors  of  the  Hand  (both  which 
Sets  are  (Irongrr  than  their  Antagonifls),  at  that  time. 

If  it  be  objcded  here,  that  the  Elevators  of  the 
lower  Jaw,  being  ftronger  than  the  DeprelTcrs,  ought 
to  keep  the  Mouth  fhut  during  the  Adion  of  Crying, 
according  to  the  foregoing  Reafoning,  whereas  the 
contrary  always  happens ;  I  anfwer,  Firft,  That  when 
both  thcfe  Sets  of  Mufcles  ad  at  the  fame  time,  in 
proportion  to  their  natural  Strength,  the  Mouth  ought 
to  be  a  little  opened  ;  Secondly,  That  the  Vibrations 
which  take  place  in  the  Cartilages  of  the  Larynx  feem 
to  impart  a  peculiar  Degree  of  Force  to  all  the  neigh- 
bouring Mufcles,  /.  e.  to  the  DeprfrlTors  of  the  lower 
Jaw  ;  and,  Thirdly,  That  the  Mufcles  which  pafs 
from  the  Larynx  and  Os  Ilyoides  to  the  lower  Jaw  at^ 
to  an  Advantage  in  drawing  it  down,  in  the  prelcnt 
Cafe,  becaufe  the  Os  Hycides  is  at  this  time  fixed  by 
its  other  Mufcles. 

The  Dillorfions  of  the  Face,  which  happen  prc- 
viouQy  to  Crying,  and  during  the  Courfe  ot  it,  feem 
to  be  fuiFiCiendy  agreeable  to  the  Notions  here  ad- 
vanced •,  the  Mufcles,  which  draw  the  Lips  from  each 
other,  being  much  ftronger,  than  thofc  which  clofc 
them. 

The  Manner  in  which  Tidllation  occafions  Laugh- 
ter in  its  automadc  State,  has  been  already  explained. 
We  may  add  here,  that  touching  the  Checks  of  young 
Children  gently  will  excite  Smihng. 

Friflion  alfo  occafions  many  automatic  Motions  in 
young  Children,  as  may  be  obfervcd  v/hen  their  naked 
Bodies,  or  hairy  Scalps,  are  rubbed  by  the  Nurfc's 
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Hand  5  the  Motion  being  determined  in  thcfc  O.fcs, 
as  appears,  by   the   Strength   and   Vicinity  of  the 

Mufclcs. 

The  Contradion  of  the  Hand  in  young  Children, 
which  has  been  taken  notice  of  already,  may  be  ex- 
cited by  Titillation,  Fridion,  and  almoft  any  Im- 
prefTion  on  the  Palm ;  and  is  to  be  deduced  partly 
from  the  fuperior  Strength  of  the  Flexors  here,  partly 
from  the  txquifite  Senfibility  of  the  Palm.  The 
Contradion  of  the  Foot  from  Imprcfllons  made  on 
the  Sole  is  analogous  to  that  of  the  lland. 

It  may  not  perhaps  be  amifs  to  add  here,  t?iac  the 
cellular  Subftance  intervenes  lefs  between  the  Skin  and 
fubjacent  Mufcles  in  the  Scalp,  Palm,  and  Sole,  than 
in  other  Parts,  as  appears  both  from  anatomical  In- 
fpedlion  and  Emphyfcmas  ;  and  that  this  may  increafe 
the  Influence  of  the  ImprcfTions  on  thcfe  Parts  over 
the  fubjacent  Mufclcs. 

PROP.     36. 

l^o  expla'ni  the  Manner^  in  which  the  automatic 
Motions,  mentioned  in  the  laji  Propojition,  are 
converted  into  voluntary  and  Jcmivoluntary 
ones, 

THIS  has  been  done,  in  fomc  meafure,  already, 
in  refpcd  of  the  Adlions  of  Crying,  and  contract- 
ing  the  Hand,  and  their  Derivatives,  Speaking  and 
Handling  -,  and  will  be  done  more  completely  here- 
after in  a  Propofition  appropriated  to  the  diftind  Con- 
fidcration  of  the  Motions  that  are  perfedly  voluntary. 
I  have  therefore  inferted  the  prefent  Propofition  chieHy 
for  the  fake  of  Regularity,  and  that  the  Reader  might 
have  in  one  (bort  View,  from  the  Propofuions  of  this 
Scaion,  all  the  principal  Heads  of  Inquiry  rcliting 
to  the  Senfe  of  Feeling. 
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It  may  not,  however,  be  improper  here  to  obferve, 
that  the  great  Variety  of  Friftions,  Flexures,  and 
Pofitions,  which  Nurfes  give  to  young  Children, 
make  a  proportional  Variety  of  Combinations  of 
Mufcles  which  ad  together  ;  and  that  thefe,  by  op- 
pofing  the  natural  ones  from  Juxtapofition,  Deri- 
vation  of  Nerves,  i^c.  to  a  certain  Degree,  prepare 
the  Way  for  fuch  voluntary  Combinations,  as  are  rC' 
quifite  in  the  future  Incidents  of  Life. 
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SECT.     II. 

Of  the  Se7ife  of  Tafte. 

PROP.    37. 

To  (ijjign  the  Extent  of  the  Organ  of  Tajle^  and 
to  explain^  in  general^  the  different  Poiuers 
lodged  in  the  different  Parts  oj  it, 

rrp^HE  Tafte  may  be  diftingulfhed  Into  two  Kinds, 
jj_  as  before  obferved  of  Feeling ;  'viz,  the  par- 
ticular exquifite  one,  which  rcfidcs  in  the  Tongue, 
and  efpecially  in  the  Tip  of  it  •,  and  the  general  one, 
which  extends  itfclf  to  the  Infides  of  the  Lips  and 
Cheeks,  to  the  Palate,  Fatues^  O^fophagiis^  Stomach, 
and  whole  alimentary  Du6l,  quite  down  to  the  Anus ; 
the  Senfibility  grov/ing  perhaps  lefs  and  lefs,  perpe- 
tually, in  going  from  the  Stomach  to  the  Return, 
The  Senfibility  of  the  Ahmentary  DulI  is  probably  of 
the  fame  Kind  with,  and  not  much  greater  in  Degree 
than,  that  of  the  internal  Surfaces  of  the  Gall-bladder, 
Urinary  Bladder,  Pelvis^  Ureters,  and,  in  general,  of 
the  fecretory  and  excretory  VelTcls,  and  of  the  Re- 
ceptacles belonging  to  the  Glands.  But  I  refer  the 
Senfadons  of  this  Dud  to  the  Tafte,  on  account  of 
their  Connexion  with  thofe  of  the  Tongue,  in  reipedt 
of  their  Caufes,  Ufes,  and  Effedts. 

As  to  the  particular  and  fuperior  Powers  of  the 
Tongue,  they  may,  in  part,  be  deduced  from  the 
Number  and  Largenefs  of  its  PapilUy  and  from  their 
rifing  above  the  Surface  in  living  Perfons  more  re- 
markably than  any  other  fendent  PapilU  in  the  whole 
Body,  fo  as  to  be  extreme  Parts  in  an  eminent  De- 
gree. To  which  we  ought  perhaps  to  add,  that  the 
Tip  and  Sides,  in  which  the  Tafte  is  moft  exquifite, 
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are  alfo  extreme  Parts.  But  there  may  be  likewife  a 
different  peculiar  Diltribution,  and  other  Caulcs  of  an 
exquifitc  Senfibihty,  in  tlie  Nerves  of  the  Tongue. 

It  defcrves  Notice  here,  tJiat  the  Fridion  of  the 
Tongue  againO:  the  Palate  is  neceffary,  in  order  to  ex- 
cite the  Trades  of  the  Aliments,  which  wc  madicatc, 
in  Pcrfedtion.  Tliis  Pra(^ice  is  analogous  to  that  ot 
rubbing  the  Ends  of  the  Fingers  upon  fuch  Bodies  as 
v/e  examine  accurately  by  Feeling  •,  and  both  appear 
fultable  to  the  Notion  of  Vibrations ;  alfo  to  that  ot 
the  Didention  and  Eredion  of  the  feiuicnt  PapilU : 
Which  may  even  be  fecn  in  the  PapilU  of  the  Tongue. 

It  has  been  obferved,  that  Bitters  and  i\cids  applied 
to  Fungufes   of  the  Brain,  and  even  to  IfTues  upon 
the  Vertex^  have  fometimes  occafioned  the  Senfations 
of  the   Tafles   refpe^lively  arifing   from    the    fame 
Bitters  and  Acids,  when  applied  to  the  Tongue.   This 
may  perhaps  be  folved  by  fuppofing,  that  the  Bitters 
2:ii^  Acids,  when  applied  to  the  Nerves  of  the  Fifth 
Pair,  in  the  Fungufes  of  the  Brain,  and  to  thofe  of 
the  Seventh,  or  perhaps  of  the  Fifth  alio,  in  thelfllies 
(for  the  Fifth  Pair  may  tranfmit  fome  Branches  to  the 
external  Integuments  from  the  Dura  Mater ^  at  thcFer- 
iex)^  fend  up  their  own  fpecilic  Vibrations  into  thofe 
Regions  of  the  Brain,  which  are  the  peculiar  Refi- 
dence  of  Tafles,  /,  e.  to  the  Regions  which  corrcfpond 
to  tlie  Fifth  Pair,  according  to  fome  A^natomifls.   And 
thcfe  Senfations  may  even  afford  r')me  Evidence,  that 
the  Fifth  Pair,  not  the  Nintli       :  plies  the  Tongue 
widi  fenfory  Nerves. 
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PROP.     38. 

^0  examine  how  far  the  PhiCfiomena  ofTiiJles^ 
a?id  their  fpectjic  Differences^  are  J'ui table  to 
the  Do^rine  of  Vibrations. 

TTERE  I  obferve,  Firfl,  That  heating  any  fapid 
'^^  Liquid  incrcafcs  its  Tafte,  cfpccially  if  it  be  of 
the  bitter,  Tpirituous,  or  acrid  Kind  ;  and,  converfly, 
that  the  ImprefTion  of  llich  Taftes  generates  a  Heat  ia 
the  Organ,  which  remains  after  the  p-cuhar  Tafte 
ccafe^.  Now  this  Connexion  of  certain  Taftes  with 
Heat  is  fome  Prefumption,  that  they  arife  from  Vibra- 
dons,  provided  we  allow  Heat  to  arife  from  them, 
according  to  the  common  Opinion. 

Secondly,  Since  difagreeable  Taftes  muft,  accord- 
ing to  the  Account  of  Pain  given  above,  arife  from 
llich  a  Violence  in  the  Vibrations  excited,  as  produce 
the  Solution  of  Continuity,  and  pleafant  Taftes,  from 
more  moderate  Degrees  of  Vibrations,  which,  though 
diey  approach  to  the  Solution  of  Continuity,  yet  fall 
fliort  of  it  i  the  Pains  of  Tafte  muft  proceed 
from  ftronger  Vibrations  than  the  Pleafures.  And, 
agreeably  to  this,  Bodies  which  imprcfs  very  a6live 
and  difagreeable  Taftes,  manifcft  great  Activity  in  other 
Trials,  for  the  moft  part. 

Tiiirdly,  It  is  very  difiicult  to  give  any  plaufiblc 
Account  of  the  great  Variety  of  pleafant  and  un- 
pleafant  Taftes  from  the  Doflrine  of  Vibrations. 
However,  the  different  Frequency  of  Vibradons, 
Nvhich  belongs  to  the  fmali  Particles  of  difterent  fapid 
Bodies,  may  be,  in  a  good  meafure,  the  Source  of 
this  great  Variety.  For  if  the  Particles  of  the  Body 
A  ofcillate  twice,  while  thofj  of  the  Body  B 
ofcillate  only  once,  the  Senfations  excited  by  them 
may  be  different,  though  both  fall  within  the  Limits 
of  Pleafure,  or  both  pafs  into  tliofe  of  Pain.     The 
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Differences  of  Degree  may  alfo  contribute  ;  for  It  is 
obfervable,  that  different  difagreeable  Taftes,  in  de- 
clining, leave  agreeable  ones,  which  approach  to  each 
other.  This  I  have  experienced  in  Aloes,  Li  me,  and 
green  Tea  not  fvveetened.  It  may  therefore  be,  that 
the  different  difagreeable  Taflcs  were  fuch  rather  on 
account  of  Degree  than  Kind.  And,  upon  the  Whole, 
it  may  be,  that  the  fcvcral  Combinations  of  the  Dif- 
ferences of  Kind  with  thofe  of  Degree  may  be  fuf- 
ficient  in  NumSer  to  account  for  all  xhe  Varieties  and 
fpecific  Differences  of  Tafles. 

Fourthly,  Tafces  appear  to  be  inorc  different  than 
they  are  from  the  Odours  which  accompany  fome  of 
them.  And  this  Obfcrvaticn,  by  reducing  the  Num- 
ber of  Taftes  properly  fo  called,  docs  fomcwhac 
Icffcn  the  Difficulty  of  accounting  for  their  Number. 
But  then  it  is  alfo  to  be  obferved,  that  Part  of  this 
DifRculty  is  to  be  transferred  to  the  Head  of  Odours. 

Fifthly,  The  Power  of  diilinguifhlng  Tadcs  fcems 
to  depend  upon  Sight,  to  a  certain  Degree.  And 
this  Confideration  alfo  leffens  the  Number  of  Taftes 
properly  fo  called. 

Sixthly,  If  we  fuppofe  the  fapid  Body  to  confift  of 
particles,  that  excite  Vibrations  of  different  Frequen- 
cies, which  may  be  the  Cafe  of  many  Bodies  in  their 
natural  State,  and  probably  mull  b^  with  fuch  as  arc 
compounded  by  Art,  compound  Medicines  for  In- 
ilance,  a  great  Variety  of  Taftes  may  crife,  fome  re- 
fembling  the  Taftes  of  ftrnple  Bodies,  others  totally  un- 
like thefc  :  Jufc  as  fonic  of  the  Colours  reflc(flcd  by 
natural  and  artificial  Bodies  refemble  one  or  other  of  the 
fmiple  primary  ones,  v/hilft  others  are  Colours  that  car 
fcarce  be  referred  to  any  of  thefe.  And  we  may  farthe. 
fuppofe,  in  both  Cafes,  that  where  the  Vibrations  ap- 
proach fo  near,inFreauency,  as  to  over-rule  each  other, 
and  produce  one  Species  only,  there  refults  a  Tafte,  or 
a  Colour,  that  refembles  a  primary  one  ^  whereas,  if  the 
Vibrations  differ  fo  much  in  Frequency,  as  that  two  or 

more 
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more  principal  Speciefes  keep  their  own  Frequency, 
the  Tafte,  or  Colour,  generated  from  them,  cannot 
be  likened  to  any  primary  one. 

Seventhly,  That  there  are  different  Speciefes  of  Vi- 
brations, which  yet  all  conftitute  Sweet  or  Bitter,  I 
conjedure  not  only  from  the  foregoing  general  Reafon- 
ing,  but  alfo  becaufe  there  are  both  Sweets  and  Bit- 
ters in  all  the  Three  Kingdoms,  Animal,  Vegetable, 
and  Mineral.  Thus  Milk,  Sugar,  and  Saccharum  Sa- 
turniy  all  yield  a  fweet  Tafte  ;  Gall,  Aloes,  and 
Cryftals  of  Silver,  all  a  bitter  one. 

Eighthly,  Some  Differences  of  Tafte  may  arife 
from  the  different  Time  required  for  the  Solution, 
and  confequent  Adivity,  of  the  fapid  Particles,  alfo 
from  the  different  local  Effed  which  they  may  have 
upon  the  PapilU^  when  abforbed  by  their  venous 
Veffels,  ^c. 

Ninthly,  Very  naufcous  and  ftiipcfacient  Taftes 
may  perhapn  arife  from  violent  and  irregular  Vibra- 
tions, and  bear  fome  Analogy  to  the  Seni^uion,  or 
want  of  it,  impreffed  by  the  Stroke  of  the  Tcrj)edo, 

Tenthly,  It  feems  to  deferve  particular  Confidera- 
tion  here,  that  Mill:^,  and  the  Flcfh  of  certain  dome- 
ftic  Animals,  yield  Taftes,  which  are  naturally  and 
originally  plcafant,  to  a  confiderablc  Degree,  and  yec 
not  in  Excefs,  as  Sugar,  and  other  very  fweet  Bodies, 
are.  For  it  is  reafonable  to  conclude,  that  the  Par- 
ticles of  Milk,  and  common  Flefh-meats,  muft  agree 
very  milch  in  the  Strength  and  Frequency  of  Vibra- 
tions with  the  Particles  ot  our  own  Solids  and  Fluids. 
They  may  therefore  juft  moderately  increafe  the 
natural  Vibrations  of  the  Organ>  when  applied  there- 
to, and  enforced  by  Sudion,  Maftication,  and  Friction 
of  the  Tongue  againft  the  Palate.  For  the  fame 
Reafons  we  may  guefs,  that  the  common  Diet  of 
Animals  does  not  undergo  very  great  Changes,  in  re- 
fped  of  the  vibratory  Motions  of  its  Particles,  from 
its  Circulation,  and  confequent  Affimilation.     How- 
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ever,  there  are  fome  eminent  Indances  to  the  contrary, 
tfpecially  in  Poifons.  Thcfe  lad  Obfervations  may 
be  extended  to  Vegetables,  falutary  and  poifonous, 
refpeiflively. 

Eleventhly,  Some  acrid  Taflcs,  that  of  Mudard 
for  Inllance,  alFcd  the  Tip  of  the  Uvttla^  and  the 
Edge  of  the  fofc  Palate,  in  a  particular  manner. 
Now  this  may  a  little  confirm  the  Conje6lurcs  above 
made  concerning  the  Senfibility  and  irritability  of 
extreme  Parts. 

Twclfthly,  It  is  cafy  to  conceive,  upon  the  Prin- 
ciples of  thcfe  Papers,  how  Sweets  and  Bitters  of  an 
inferior  Degree  fliould  render  thofe  of  a  foperior  one 
kfs  atTeding,  refpectivcly,  as  they  are  found  to  do. 

The  foregoing  Articles  are  only  imperfedl  Con- 
jeclures,  and  do  not  even  approach  to  a  fatisfaiflory 
Solution.  They  may  jud  (crvc  to  (hew,  that  the 
Do6lrinc  of  Vibrations  is  as  fuitablc  to  the  Phenomena 
of  Tades,  as  any  other  Ilypothefis  yet  propofed. 
The  following  Methods  may  perhaps  be  of  fome  Ufe 
for  the  Analyils  of  Tadcs. 

Fird,  To  make  Trials  upon  Bodies  whofe  Partrcles 
feem  fimilar  to  each  other.  Such  are  perhaps  didilled 
Spirits,  acid,  alkaline,  and  fermented  •,  alfo  Salts,  and 
Oils  •,  but  tlicy  mud  all  be  fufficiently  purified  by  re- 
peated Didillations,  Solutions,  and  fuch-like  chemical 
Operations ;  elfe  we  are  fure,  that  their  component 
Particles  are  heterogeneous. 

Secondly,  To  note  the  Changes  of  TaHe  in  chemi- 
cal Operations,  and  compare  them  with  the  Changes 
of  Colour  •,  which  lad,  by  difcovering  the  Sizes  of 
the  Particles,  may  determine  many  things  relating  to 
their  mutual  Adions.  The  Solutions  of  Metals  in 
Acids,  by  affording  many  fingular  and  vivid  Tades, 
and  fometimes  Colours,  feem  to  deferve  efpecial 
"Notice  here. 

Thirdly,  There  arc  many  regular  Changes  in  na- 
tural Bodies,  which,  by  Comparifon  with  other  Phas- 
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nomcna,  may  be  of  Ufe.  Thus  it  is  remarkable, 
that  the  Juice  of  many  or  mod  Fruits  is  firll  acid, 
I  e.  whilft  unripe,  then  fvveet,  then  vinous  after 
the  firll  Fermentation,  then  acid  again,  after  the 
fccond  Fermentation. 

This  Inquiry  is  of  great  Importance  in  Medicine 
and  Philofophy.  And  the  Theory  of  Taftcs  appears 
capable  of  becoming  a  principal  Guide  in  difcovering 
the  mutual  A6lions  of  the  finall  Particles  of  Bodies. 
The  Difficulty  is  to  make  a  Beginning.  This  Theory 
may  not  perhaps  be  more  connplex  than  that  of 
Colours ;  one  may,  at  lead,  affirm,  that  the  Theory 
of  Colours  appeared  as  complex  and  intricate  before 
Sir  Ifaac  Newton  s  Time,  as  that  of  Taftcs  does  now  \ 
^vhich  is  fomc  EiKouragcment  to  make  an  Attempt. 

PROP.     39. 

fo  examine  how  Jar  the  fcveral  Scnfatlons^  which 
affe5t  the  Stomach  and  Bowels^  may  be  ex^- 
plained  agreeably  to  the  DoBrine  of  Vibrations, 

T  T  will  eafily  be  conceived,  that  if  Tallcs,  properly 
^  fo  called  (of  which  under  the  lad  Proportion), 
favour,  or  fuit  with,  the  Dodrine  of  Vibrations,  the 
Senfations  of  the  Stomach  and  Bowels  may  likewife. 
But  a  particular  Examination  of  thefe  Senfations,  and 
Comparifon  of  them  with  Tailes,  will  make  this 
more  evident. 

Fird,  then,  we  may  obferve,  that  the  Stomach  Is 
Icfs  fcnfible  than  the  Tongue,  the  Bowels  in  general 
than  the  Stomach,  and  the  inferior  Bowels  than  the 
fupcrior.  Thus  Opium,  and  Bitters,  and  fometimcs 
Spirituous  Liquors,  are  difagreeable  to  the  Tongue, 
but  fall  within  the  Limits  of  Pleafure  in  the  Stomach* 
Thus  Bile  is  extremely  naufcoqs  in  the  Mouth,  and 
oOfcnds  even  the  Stomach ;  but  it  cannot  be  difagree- 
able to  the  Duodemany  which  it  f\rd  enters,  or  the 
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Eowels,  through  which  it  paflcs.  Thus  alfo  the  F^ccs 
feem  to  be  equally  fuitcd  to  the  feveral  Bowels  along 
which  they  defcend,  though  they  grow  perpetually 
more  putrid  and  acrimonious  in  their  Defcent  *,  i.  e, 
there  is  an  Abatement  of  Senfibility  in  the  Bowels^ 
which  correfponds  to  the  Increafe  of  Acrimony  in 
Fi€ces, 

If  it  be  objefled  here,  that  Honey,  Mercurius 
dulcisy  Sec.  offend  the  Stomach  and  Bowels  often,  dio* 
plcafant  or  infipid  in  the  Mouth,  I  anfwer,  thatfuch 
Bodies  require  Time,  Keat,  Solution,  ^c,  before  the 
Whole  of  their  Qualities  can  be  exerted. 

Secondly,  The  particular  Manner  in  which  Opiates, 
fermented  Liquors,  grateful  Aliments,  and  Narcotics, 
may  a6l  firft  upon  the  Stomach  and  Bowels,  and  after- 
wards upon  the  whole  Body,  agreeably  to  the  Dodlrine 
of  Vibrations,  has  been  given  above  in  treating  of 
Sleep. 

Thirdly,  The  Action  of  Vomits,  Purges,  and  acrid 
Poifons,  fuch  as  corrofive  Sublimate,  is  very  reconcile- 
able  to  this  Doctrine,  by  only  fuppofing,  that  they  ex- 
cite very  vigorous  Vibrations,  and  that  thefe  are  com- 
municated to  the  mufcular  Coats  of  the  Stomach  and 
Bowels,  to  the  Mufcles  of  the  Abdomen^  and,  in 
violent  Cafes,  to  the  whole  mufcular  and  nervous 
Sydem.  I  fhall  confider  the  automatic  Morions, 
which  arifc  from  thefe  Caufes,  below,  under  a  particu- 
lar Propofition.  It  may  ferve  to  fhew  the  Analogy  of 
the  Senfations,  and  the  general  Nature  of  active 
Medicines,  to  obferve,  that  thefe  will  often  operate 
in  feveral  Ways,  viz.  as  Vomits,  Purges,  Diuretics, 
Diaphoretics,  Sternutatories,  Veficatories,  and  Cor- 
rofives,  by  a  Change  of  Application  and  Circum- 
ftances. 

Fourthly,  Since  the  Meats,  to  which  particular 
Pcrfons  have  an  Antipathy,  and  from  which  they  re- 
ceive violent  ill  Effects,  are,  in  general,  highly  grate- 
ful to  others,  one  may  perhaps  conjecture,  that  the 
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Vibrations  excited  by  thefe  Meats  in  the  Stomachs  of 
thofe  who  have  an  Antipathy  to  them,  do  but  juft  pafs 
the  Limits  of  Pleafure;  fo  as  to  diifufc  themfdves 
much  farther,  and  more  powerfully,  than  if  the  firit 
ImprelTion  was  very  painful. 

Laftly,  The  Connexion  betv;een  theSenfatlons  of  the 
Tongue  and  Stomach,  and  confequently  between  the 
Manners  of  explaining  them,  may  be  inferred  from  the 
OfBce  of  the  Tafle,  as  a  Guide  and  Guard  to  the  Organs 
of  Digeilion ;  which  is  very  evident,  in  general,  in  all 
Animals,  notwithftanding  a  few  Exceptions,  more 
cfpecially  in  Men, 

PROP.   40. 

To  examine  how  far  the  Phenomena  of  Hunger 
are  agreeable  to  the  DoSlrlne  of  Vibrations, 

T^Atural  Hunger  may  be  reckoned  a  Pleafure  in  its 
-^-^  firft  Rife,  and  to  pafs  into  a  Pain  only  by  Increafe 
and  Continuance.  We  may  fuppofe  therefore,  that 
during  Hunger  the  Nerves  of  the  Stomach  are  fo  irri- 
table, as  that  the  common  Motions  of  the  mufcular  Coat, 
and  the  Impreflions  made  by  its  Contents  in  confe- 
quence  of  thefe  Motions,  excite  fuch  vigorous  Vibra- 
tions, as  firft  lie  within  the  Limits  of  Pleafure,  and  after- 
wards pafs  into  the  Limits  of  Pain.  And  when  the 
Sight  of  Food,  or  any  other  aflbciated  Circumflance, 
increafes  the  Senfe  of  Hunger  inftantaneoufly,  it  may 
be  conjeduredto  do  fo,  in  great  meafure,  by  increafing 
the  Contractions  of  the  mufcular  Coat  of  the  Stomach. 

But  the  Senfibility  and  Irritability  of  the  Nerves  of 
the  Tongue  are  alfo  increafed  by  Hunger  •,  for  com- 
mon Ahments  yield  a  very  different  Talte,  according 
as  the  Perfon  is  fatiated  or  hungry.  And  it  is  pro- 
bable farther,  that  the  Nerves  of  the  upper  Part  of  thq 
Bowels  fympathize  with  thofe  of  the  Stomach  in 
Hunger ;  and  increafe  the  uneafy  Senfation,  in  violent 
Degrees  of  it.  Let 
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Lc^  us  now  confider  in  what  way  Food  may  be  fup* 
pofcd  to  Icflen  this  Senfibility  and  Irritability  of  the 
Kerves  of  the  Tongue,  Stomach,  and  Bowels ;  and  how 
Abftinence,  Bitters,  Wines,  £5?^.  may  incrcafe  them, 
upon  the  Principles  of  thefe  Papers. 

Firft,  then,  As  the  fmall  abforbing  Veflels  in  the 
Mouth,  Stomach,  and  Bowels,  mud,  after  eating  for 
fome  time,  be  faturated  with  alimentary  Particles,  thofe 
that  are  now  applied  will  fcarce  make  any  Imprcflion 
for  want  of  a  fufficicnt  Attra6lion. 

Secondly,  Such  as  are  attracted  cannot  make  any 
confiderable  Difference  of  Vibrations,  becaufc  the  Vi- 
brations which  they  are  qualified  to  excite,  do  already 
take  place.  And  thefe  two  Remarks,  put  together, 
Ihew,  that  a  Perfon  may  relifh  a  fecond  Kind  of  Food 
after  being  fatiatcd  with  a  firll. 

Thirdly,  The  Adlions  of  Maftication,  Deglutition, 
and  Digeftion,  cxhaull  the  neighbouring  Glands  and 
glandular  Receptacles  of  their  Liquids,  and  the  neigh- 
bouring mufcular  Fibres,  of  their  ready  Power  of  con- 
tracting: Thefe  Parts  are  therefore  no  longer  fufcep- 
tible  of  a  pleafurable  Sr^ite,  or  only  in  a  low  Degree. 

Fourthly,  Abftincncv  reverfcs  all  thefe  Steps ;  in 
which,  however,  the  perpetual  Affufion,  Dilution,  and 
Ablution  of  the  Saliva  has  a  confiderable  Share.  And 
thus  after  a  proper  Interval  the  Organs  return  to  a  State 
of  great  Senfibility  and  Irritability. 

Fifthly,  Bitters  and  Acids  exhibited  in  a  moderate 
Degree  fcem  gently  to  incrcafe  the  vibratory  Motions, 
and  raife  them  before  the  due  Time  to  the  Degree  that 
correfponds  to  Hunger.  A  fmall  Quantity  of  Food 
has  the  fame  Effedt,  alfo  agreeable  Emotions  of  Mind, 
frefli  Air,  Exercife,  and  many  otlier  Things.  But  if 
the  Bitter?,  Acids,  (j^c.  be  carried  beyond  a  certain 
Degree,  they  occafion  Pain  or  Sickncfs,  which  is  very 
agreeable  to  the  Doctrine  of  Vibrauons,  as  laid  down 

in  thefe  Papers. 
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Sixthly,  In  Fevers  the  Mouth,  Fauces^  Oefophagus^ 
and  Stomach,  arc  hot,  dry,  inflamed,  and  incriifted. 
They  arc  therefore  preoccupied  by  Vibrations  of  a  Kind 
quite  different  from  thofe  which  attend  Hunger,  «nd 
therefore  exclude  this  State. 

It  may  not  be  amifs  to  obfcrve  here,  that  the  Sen- 
fation  of  Hunger  is  a  Guide  and  Guard  to  the  Organs 
of  Digeftion  in  a  dill  more  eminent  Degree,  than  t.he 
Taftes  of  the  feveral  Aiiments. 

P  R  O  P.    41. 

To  examine  how  far  the  Phanomeiia  of  Thirji 
are  agreeable  to  the  Dcdlrlne  of  Vih'atlom. 

npHirfl  is  oppofite  to  Hunger,  and  is  a  general  At- 
-*•  tendant  upon  Fevers.  It  follows  alfo,  in.  an  evident 
manner,  from  all  confiderable  Degrees  of  Heat  in  the 
fauces.  The  Nerves  therefore  of  the  Mouth,  Fauces^ 
OffophaguSy  and  Stomach,  are,  during  TKirft,  pre- 
occupied by  difagrecable  Vibrations,  of  the  inflam- 
matory Kind,  as  above  obferved.  And  as  the  PiefOturcs 
of  Tafte  may  be  faid  to  rcfcmble  thofc  of  Titillation,  fo 
Thirft  ftems  allied  to  Itching. 

It  is  agreeable  to  this  Account  of  Thirfl,  that  Liquors 
adually  cold  aflbrd  immediate  Relief -,  alfo  that  warm 
Diluents,  which  foften  the  Parts,  and  wafh  off  acri- 
monious Particles,  do  it  after  fomc  time.  As  the 
Caufc  of  Third  is  of  a  permanent  Nature  in  Fevers, 
it  mud  return  again  and  again,  till  the  PY'ver  be  re- 
moved. Gentle  Acids  yield  a  Pleafure  in  Third, 
which  fcems  to  corrcfpond  to  that  which  Scratching  ex- 
cites in  Parts,  tiiat  itcii  previoufly. 


Vor..  I.  M  PROP. 
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PROP.  42. 

To  examine  hew  far  the  Changes  generally  ?nade 
in  the  Tafle^  in  pajfing  from  Infancy  to  old 
Age^  are  agreeable  to  the  DoBrines  of  Fibra^ 
tions  and  Afociation. 

C  OME  of  thefe  Changes  arc, 
*^       That  Sweets  generally  grow  lefs  and  lefs  agree- 
able, and  fometimes  even  difagrceublc,  or  naufcous  at 
laft. 

That  adringent,  acid,  and  fpirituous  Liquids,  which 
difplcafe  at  firft,  afterwards  become  highly  grateful. 

That  even  Bitters  and  Acrids  firft  iofe  their  offenfive 
Qualities,  and  after  a  fufficicnt  Repetition  give  a  Relilh 
to  our  Aliment. 

And  that  many  particular  Foods  and  Medicines  be- 
come either  extremely  pleafant  or  difgufting,  from  Af- 
fociations  with  Fafhion,  Joy,  Hope  of  Advantage, 
Hunger,  the  Pleafures  of  chearful  Converfation,  ^c. 
or  with  Siclaiefs,  Vomitings,  Gripings,  Fear,  Sorrow, 

Now,  in  order  to  account  for  theic  Changes,  wc  may 
confuler  the  follov/in";  Thino;s. 

Firft,  That  the  Organs  become  lefs  and  lefs  fcnfible 
by  Age,  ficmthe  growing  Callofity  and  Rigidity  of  all 
the  Parts  of  Animal  Bodies.  The  plt^afant  Savours 
may  therefore  be  expedled  to  become  lefs  pleafant,  and 
the  moderately  dlfagreeable  ones  to  fall  down  within 
the  Limits  of  Pieafjre,  upon  this  Account. 

Secondly,  The  Difpofition  to  Vibrations  in  the  Or- 
gan and  correfponding  Part  of  the  Brain  mud  alfo 
receive:  fome  Alteration  by  the  frequent  Repetition  of 
ImprciTions.  For  tho'  this  returns,  at  a  proper  Dillance 
from  each  Meal,  to  its  former  State,  within  an  indefinite 
Diflance,  as  one  may  fay,  yet  fomeDifixrencc  there  pro- 
bably is,  upon  the  Whole,  which  in  a  fufficient  Length 
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of  Time  amounts  to  a  perceptible  one.  However,  we 
mud  alfo  fuppofe  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  Make 
of  the  nervous  Sydem  fcts  fome  Bounds  to  this  gradual 
Alteration  in  the  Difpofition  to  vibrate;  elfe  the  Tafte 
would  be  much  more  variable  than  it  is,  and  continue 
to  change  more  after  adult  Age,  than  it  is  found  to 
do  in  fa6t.  It  may  perhaps  change  fader  in  the  Ufe 
of  a  high  Diet  than  of  a  low  one ;  which  would  be  an 
Evidence  of  the  Reality  of  the  Caufc  here  alTigncd. 

Thirdly,  Thepleafant  and  painful  ImprcfTions  which 
particular  Foods  and  Medicines  make  upon  the  Sto- 
mach, always  cither  accompany  the  Tade,  or  follow  it 
in  a  fhort  time  •,  and  by  this  means  an  Aflbciation  is 
formed,  whereby  the  dircd  Pleafantnefs  or  Naukouf- 
nefs  of  the  Tade  is  enhanced,  if  the  Impredions  upon 
the  Tongue  and  Stomach  be  of  the  fame  Kind  •,  or  di- 
minidied,  and  perhaps  overpowered,  and  even  con- 
verted into  its  Oppofite,  if  they  be  of  didcrent  Kinds, 
For  if  the  two  Imprefllons  yl  and  5,  made  upon  tlie 
Tongue  and  Stomach  refpedlivcly,  be  repeated  together 
for  a  fu^Hcient  Number  of  times,  b  will  always  attend 
A  upon  the  fird  Moment  of  its  being  made.  If  there- 
fore B  be  of  fuch  a  Magnitude  as  to  leave  a  Trace  b 
fufficiently  great,  the  Addition  of  this  Trace  b  to  y/, 
the  ImprelTion  made  upon  the  Tongue,  may  produce 
all  the  Changes  in  it  above-mentioned,  according  to 
their  feveral  Natures  and  Proportions.     This  follows 
from  the  Dodtrine  of  Adbciation,  as  it  takes  place  in 
gcncial;  but  here  the  free  Propagation  of  Vibrations 
Ironi  the  Stomach  to  the  Mouth,  along  the  Surface  of 
the  Membranes,  adds  a  particular  Force.   In  Ii;    ■•-nan- 
ner  a  tlifugreeable  Tjde,  by  being  Oitcn  mixca   w ith 
a  pkafant  cne,  may  at  h^  become  picalimt  alone,  and 
vice  virfa :  1  lunger  and  Satiety  may  aif  >,  by  being 
joined  with  particular  Tades,  contribute  gr^ady  to  aug- 
ment or  abat?  their  Rclifli.     And  I  belirvc  it  is  by  the 
Methods  of  this  third  Kind,  that  the  chief  and  mod 
ufual  Changes  in  the  Tade  are  made. 

M  2  Fourthly, 
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Fourthly,  The  Changes  which  are  made  by  Aflb- 
ciations  with  mental  PJcafures  and  Pains,  or  bc^Uly 
ones  not  belonging  to  this  Organ,  as  with  line  Colours, 
Mufic,  i:$c.  receive  a  like  ].\xplicacion  as  the  laft-mcn- 
tioncd  Inilanccs  of  Aflbciations.  Here  the  Plcafure 
excited  in  the  Kye  or  Ear  over-rules  the  Tafleat  firft: 
Afterwards  we  may  fuppole  the. Organ  to  be  lb  altered 
by  degrees,  in  reipe^l  oi'  tb.e  difagrecable  Tafte,  from 
its  frequent  Imprellion,  or  other  Caufe,  as  to  have  the 
Solution  of  Continuity  no  longer  occafioned  by  its 
Acflion.  It  is  probable  alfo,  thr.t  evanefccnt  Pleafures 
c^  Sight  and  Hearing,  at  leafl:  pleafant  Vibrations  in 
the  Parts  of  the  Brain  correfponding  to  thele  two  Or- 
gans, accompany  thefe  Taftes  ever  afterwards. 

It  may  be  obferved  here,  that  the  Defire  of  parti- 
cular Foods  and  Liquors  is  much  more  influenced  by 
the  aflbciated  Circumftances,  than  their  Tafbes,  it  be- 
ing very  comimon  for  thefe  Circumftances,  particularly 
the  Sight  or  Smell  of  the  Food  or  Liquor,  to  prevail 
againft  Mens  better  Judgment,  diredting  them  to  for- 
bear, and  warning  them  of  the  Mifchiefs  likely  to  arife 
from  Self-indulgence. 

PROP.    43. 

Ti?  €>:am'ine  Lcio  far  the  Lcngifigs  of  pregnant 
JVcmen  are  agreeable  to  the  Do^riiies  of  Fi' 
hrations  and  yJJJociatlon, 

■^JFER  E  we  muft  lay  down  previoufly,  that  the  Ute- 
^■^  rus  is  in  a  State  of  Diftention  during  Pregnancy; 
and  that  it  propagates  fympathetic  Influences  by 
means  of  nervous  Communications  to  the  Stomach,  fo 
as  to  put  it  into  a  State  of  great  Senfibility  and  Irrita- 
bility.    All  this  will  be  eafily  acknowleged. 

It  follows  therefore,  fince  the  Limits  of  Pleafure 
and  Pain  are  contiguous,  that  the  Stomach  during 
Pregnancy  may  at  fome  times  have  an  eager  Appetite 

for 
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for  Food,  as  well  :■::.  .1  NaiiTca  at  others ;  t'lat  this  Ap- 
petite may  be  the  more  (■'g'-r,  becaull  it  borders  upon 
a  Naufca;  and  that  it  will  no  more  anfvvcr  to  the  ufu-il 
Kxigoncies  and  Circumllances  of  the  l^ody,  than  the 
Naufea  docs.  The  ia:nc  eager  Appetite  will  bring  up 
the  Ideas  of  various  Ahmcnts  from  prior  Afr(;ciations  i 
and  if  a  new  Aflbciation  of  it,  when  particularly  eager, 
happens  to  be  made  with  this  or  that  Food  or  Liquor, 
the  fympathetic  eager  Appetite  will  ever  after  bring 
in  the  Idea  of  that  Food  or  Liquor,  and  adhere  infe- 
parably  to  it.  The  fimc  eager  Appetite  may  alfo  be 
transferred  upon  fomethingthat  is  not  properly  a  Food, 
from  its  exorbitant  Nature,  prior  Naufeas  in  refp^^ift  of 
common  Food,  and  accidental  joint  Appearance.  And, 
upon  the  Whole,  the  ufual  Circumftances  attending  the 
Longings  ot  pregnant  Women  are  deducible  froni 
Aflbciation,  and  are  as  agreeable  to  the  Doctrine  of  Vi- 
brations, as  to  any  other  yet  propofed-,  or  even 
more  fo. 

It  may  illu (Irate  this  Account  to  obferve,  that,  in 
the  ufual  Cafes  of  melancholy  Madncfs,  an  uneafy  State 
feems  to  be  introduced  into  the  white  medullary  Sub- 
ftance  of  the  Brain  by  the  Degeneration  of  the  Hu- 
mours, or  other  fuch-like  mechanical  Caufe,  which 
carries  the  Vibrations  within  the  Limits  of  Pain,  and 
raifes  au  Inflammation  fid  generis  in  the  iniiniteflmal 
Veflels  of  the  medullary  Subfl:ance  \  that  Ideas  of  Ob- 
jcels  of  Fear,  Sorrow,  i^c.  are  raifed,  in  confequence 
of  this,  by  means  of  prior  AflTociations ;  and  that,  after 
fome  time,  fome  one  of  thefe,  by  happening  to  be  pre- 
fented  ofcener  than  the  refl:,  by  falling  more  m  with  the 
bodily  Indifpofition,  i£c.  overpowers  all  the  relr,  ex- 
cites and  is  excited  by  the  bodily  State  of  Fear,  Sorrow, 
I3c:  till  at  lall  the  Perfon  becomes  quite  irrational  in 
refped  of  this  01^  Idea,  and  its  immediate  and  clofe 
Allbciates,  however  rational  he  may  be  in  other  re- 
fpecls.     And  a  like  Account  may  be   given  of  the 
Violent  particular  Deflre  towards  a  Perfon  of  a  different 
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Sex,  where  this  Defire  reds  chic-fly  in  the  fenfual  Gra- 
tification, and  rhe  Beauty  of  the  Perfon.  And  all  thsfe 
three  Inftanccs  feem  to  me  to  favour  the  Dodrine  of 
Vibrations  a  little,  as  well  as  that  of  Aflbciation  very 
much. 

PROP.    44.. 

T'o  e>:plaln  in  ichat  Manner^  and  to  ivhat  De- 
gree^ plcafant  and  iinplcafant  l^ajh'S  contri- 
bute^ according  to  the  Dcclrine  cj-  jlffcciation^ 
to  form  cur  intclkiJlual  Pteajuns  and  Pains. 

''T^IIE  Plcafurcs   of  the  Taflc,  confidcrcd   as   cx- 
-^     tending;  itfclf  from  the  Mouth  thro'  the  whole  ali- 
mentary Duel,  are  very  confiderable,  and  frequently 
repeated  •,  they  muft  therefore  be  one   chief  Means, 
by  which  pleafurable  States  are  introduced  into  the 
Brain,  and  nervous  Syftcm.     Thefe  pleafurable  States 
muri:,  after  fome  time,  leave  Miniatures  of  themfelves, 
fufTiciently  flrong  to  be  called  up  upon  flight  Occa- 
fions,  viz.  from  a  Variety  of  Aflbciations  with  the 
common  vifible  and  audible  Objcds,  and  to  illumi- 
nate thefe,  and  their  Ideas.     When  Groupes  of  thcfe 
Miniatures  have  been  long  and  clofely  connefted  with 
particular  Objc(5ls,  they   coalefce   into   one  complex 
Idea,  appearing,  however,   to  be  a  fimple  one-,  and  fo 
begin  to  be  transferred  upon  other  Objeds,  and  even 
upon  Taftcs  back  again,  and  fo  on  without  Limits. 
And  from  this  way  of  Rcafoning  it  may  now  appear, 
that  a  great  Part  of  our  intelledual  Pleafures  are  ulti- 
mately deducible  from  thofe  of  Tafte  •,  and  that  one 
j.n'incipal  final  Caufe  of  the  Greatnefs  and  conftanc 
Recurrcncy  of  thefe  Pleafures,  from  our  firft  Infancy 
to  the  Extremity  of  old  Age,  is  to  introduce  and  keep 
up  pleafurable  States  in  the  Brain,  and  to  conne(fl  them 
with  foreign  Objeds. 

2  The 
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The  focial  Pleafurcs  fccm,  in  a  particular  manni-r, 
to  be  derived  from  this  Source-,  fince  it  his  been  cuf- 
tomary  in  all  Ages  and  Nations,  and  is,  in  a  manner, 
nectflary,  that  we  Ihould  enjoy  the  Pleafures  of  Tade 
in  Conjunction  with  our  Reladves,  Friends,  and 
Neighbours. 

In  like  manner,  naufeous  Tades,  and  painful  Im- 
pred'ions  upon  the  alimentary  Duct,  give  Rife  and 
Strength  to  mental  Pains.  The  moft  common  of  thefe 
painful  Impreffions  is  that  from  Excefs,  and  the  con- 
(Iquent  Indigeftion.  This  excites  and  fupports  thofe 
uneafy  States,  which  attend  upon  Melancholy,  Fear, 
aiui  Sorrow. 

It  appears  alfo  to  me,  that  thefe  States  arc  introduced, 
in  a  great  Degree,  during  Sleep,  during  the  frighrful 
Dreams,  Agitations,  and  Oj^'prclTions,  that  Excefs  iu 
Diet  occafions  in  the  Niglit.  Thefc  Dreams  and  Dif- 
orders'^are  often  forgotten-,  but  the  uneafy  States  of 
Body,  which  then  happen,  leave  Vediges  of  them- 
felves,  which  increafe  in  Number  and  Strength  every 
Day  from  the  Continuance  of  the  Caufe,  till  at  laft 
they  are  ready  to  be  called  up  in  Crouds  upon  flight 
Occafions,  and  the  unhappy  Perfon  is  unexpe(5ledly, 
and  at  once,  as  it  were,  fcizcd  wich  a  great  Degree  of 
the  hypochondriac  Diflemper,  the  obvious  Caule  ap- 
pearing no-ways  proportionable  to  the  Effect.  And 
thus  it  may  appear,  that  there  ought  to  be  a  great 
reciprocal  Influence  between  the  Mind  and  alimentary 
Dud,  agreeably  to  common  Obfervation  •,  which  is 
flirther  confirmed  by  the  very  large  Numbei  of  Nerves 
dillributed  there. 

PROP.    45. 

T'o  give  an  Jlcccunt  oj'  the  Ideas  generated  hy  tie 
J'evera!  Tajleu 

S  the  Pleafurcs  of  Tafte  arc  in  general  greater  than 
thofe  of  Feeling,  and  the  Pains  in  general  Icfs,  it 
follows  that  the  Ideas  which  are  affixed  co  the  fcveral 
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Words  exprefTing  the  feveral  pleafant  and  unpleafant 
Taftcs,  will  be  of  a  middle  Nature  in  refped  of  the 
Ideas  generated  by  tangible  Imprcirions  •,  and  lie  be- 
tween the  Ideas  of  the  Pains  of  Feeling,  and  thofe  of 
its  Pleafures. 

Agreeably  to  this,  it  feems  very  difficult,  or  evea 
impoiTible,  to  excite  a  genuine  vivid  Miniature  of  an 
acid,  fweet,  fait,  or  bitter  Tafte,  by  the  mere  Force 
of  Imagination.  However,  the  Vibrations  peculiar  to 
each  of  thefe  leave  fuch  Veftiges  of  themfelves,  fuch 
an  Effed  in  the  Tongue,  and  correfponding  Parts  of 
the  Brain,  as,  upon  tafting  the  Qualities  themfelves, 
at  once  to  bring  up  the  Names  whereby  they  are  ex- 
prefied,  with  many  other  aflbciated  Circumftances, 
particularly  the  vifible  Appearances  of  the  Bodies  in- 
dued with  thefe  Qualities.  And  thefe  Veftiges  may 
be  called  Ideas.  Analogy  leads  us  alfo  to  conclude, 
as  before  obferved  under  Feeling,  that  fome  faint  Ve- 
fliges  or  Ideas  muft  be  rjifed  in  the  Parts  of  the  Brain 
correfponding  to  the  Tongue,  upon  the  mere  PafTage 
of  each  Word,  that  exprefles  a  remarkable  Tafte,  over 
the  Ear.  And,  when  the  Imagination  is  aflifted  by 
the  aflual  Sight  or  Smell  of  a  highly  grateful  Food, 
we  feem  able  to  raife  an  Idea  of  a  perceptible  Mag- 
nitude. This  is  confirmed  by  the  manifcft  EfFedl  ex- 
erted upon  the  Mouth,  and  its  Glands,  in  fuch  Cafes. 

The  Sight  of  what  we  eat  or  drink  feems  alfo,  in 
feveral  Inftances,  to  enable  us  to  judge  more  accurately 
of  the  Tafte  and  Flavour  j  which  ought  to  be  effefled, 
according  to  this  Theory,  by  raifing  fmall  Ideas  of  the 
Tafte  and  Flavour,  and  magnifying  the  real  Impref- 
fions  in  confequence  thereof.  For  an  adtual  Impreftion 
muft  excite  Vibrations  confiderably  different,  according 
to  the  Difference  in  the  previous  ones  \  and  where 
the  previous  ones  are  of  the  fame  Kind  with  thofe  im- 
preffed,  the  laft;  muft  be  magnified. 

PROP. 
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PROP.     46. 

q'o  explain  the  automatic  Motions,  'which  arife 
from  the  Imprefjiom  made  on  the  Organ  of 
tafle, 

THE  Motions  dependent  on  the  Senfations  of  the 
Tongue,  and  alimentary  Du6t,  may  be  thus 
enumerated  :  Sudlion,  Maftication,  Deglutition,  the 
Diftortion  of  the  Mouth  and  Face  in  confequence  of 
naufeous  Taftes,  the  pcriftakic  Motion  of  the  Stomach 
and  Bowels,  Vomiting,  Ru5luSy  Hiccough,  Spafms, 
and  violent  Motions  in  the  Bowels,  the  Motions  which 
empty  the  neighbouring  Glands,  and  the  Expulfioa 
of  the  Faeces* 

Fird,  then,  Sudlion  in  new-born  Children  appears  to 
depend  chiefly  on  the  Senfations  of  the  Lips  and 
Tongue.  I  fay  chiefly^  becaufe  fome  Predifpofition 
thereto  may  be  generated  in  Utero^  or  otherwife  im- 
prefled,  and  the  great  Aptnels  of  new-born  Children 
in  Sucking  feems  to  favour  this.  However,  when 
we  confider,  that  the  ImpreflTions  of  the  cold  Air  up- 
on the  Lips  and  Mouth  in  its  Palfagc  to  the  Lungs, 
of  the  Nipple  upon  the  Lips,  and  of  the  Milk  upon 
the  Tongue,  ought  to  excite  Motions  in  the  neigh- 
bouring Mufcles  of  the  Lips,  and  lower  Jaw  i  that  the 
Motions  which  concur  to  the  Adlion  of  Sudion,  are 
fuch  as  might  be  expeded  from  thefe  Caules-,  and 
even  that  the  Motions  of  the  Head  and  Neck,  by 
which  the  Child  indicates  the  Want  of  a  Bread,  ma)r 
flow  from  the  great  Senfibility  and  Irritability  of  thele 
Parts,  when  the  Child  is  hungry  ;  a  Prefumption 
arifes,  that  the  whole  Adion  of  Sudion,  with  all  its 
Circumfl:ances,  is  excited  by  the  Impreflions  mechani- 
cally or  automatically  •,  and  that  by  the  running  of  Vi* 
brations  from  the  fenfory  Nerves  into  the  neighbour- 
ing motory  ones. 

Secondly, 
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Secondly,  The  firft  Rudiments  of  the  Acftion  of 
Maftication  are  derived  from  that  of  Sii6lion,  ;.  e. 
from  the  alternate  Motion  of  the  lower  Jaw  neceflary 
to  fqiieeze  out  the  Milk.  After  this  Adlion  has  been 
excited  for  fome  time  by  the  Tafte  of  the  Milk,  it 
will  return  with  fufficient  Facility  fronn  the  Impref- 
fions  made  by  folid  Food  •,  and  the  fame  ImprefTions 
may  excite  other  Motions  in  the  Mufcles  of  the  Tongue 
and  Checks,  viz,  thofe  which  concur  to  make  the 
Allien  of  Maftication  in  its  impcrfefl  and  automatic 
State. 

Thirdly,  It  may  appear  in  like  manner,  that  the 
pleafurable  Imprcfiions  of  the  Milk  upon  the  Tongue,. 
Mouth,  and  Frruces^  of  new-born  Children,  may  ex- 
cite thole  Motions  of  the  Mufcles  of  the  Tongue,  Os 
Hyoidcs^  loft  Palate,  and  Fauces^  which  make  the 
Action  of  Deglutition  \  and  confequently,  that  this  is 
deducible  from  Senfation  automatically. 

It  conErms  this  Pofition,  that,  according  to  the 
Theory  of  thefe  Papers,  the  foic  Palate  ought  to  be 
drawn  down  by  the  impreflions  made  on  the  Tongue 
and  Mouth,  not  drawn  up  ;  fince  this  lad  would  be 
to  fuppofe  the  fenlbiy  Vibrations  to  pafs  over  Mufcles 
that  are  near,  and  run  to  thofe  at  a  Dillance,  which 
is  abfurd.  For  Alhinns  has  proved,  both  from 
Anatomy,  and  the  Obfervadon  or  the  Fadl,  that  the 
fott  Palate  is  drawn  down  in  fwallowing  ;  nocup,-ac* 
cording  to  the  Opinion  of  Boerbaave. 

It  confirms  it  alfo,  that  naufeous  Liquids  are  im- 
mediately and  mechanicallyrejedled  by  young  Children; 
the  Imprcfiions  arifing  from  them  producing  fuch  a 
Contraction  as  fhuts  the  Padage. 

It  confirms  it  ilill  farther,  that  young  Children  do 
not  fwallow  their  Saliva.  For  this  makes  no  Impref- 
fion  fuuicicnt  to  generate  the  Adlion  of  Deglutition  in 
an  automatic  Way. 

We  may  conjedlure  here,  that  the  common  Vi- 
bradons,  excited  in  the  Membrane  of  the  Mouth  and 
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Fauces^  grow  particularly  flrong  at  the  Tip  of  the 
U-vula  \  and  that  a  greater  Power  of  Contra6lion  is 
tranfmitted  to  the  neighbouring  Mufcles  upon  this 
account. 

Fourthly,  It  may  be  obfcrved,  that  naufcous  Taftes 
dillort  the  Mouth  and  Face  automatically,  not  only  in 
young  Children,  but  even  in  Aduks.  And,  for  the 
lame  Ileafon,  pleafant  ones  ought  to  have  a  lefs 
Eff<^'<^,  of  the  fame  Kind  •,  as  thty  feem  to  have. 
And  I  conjcdlurc,  that  the  Didortions  of  the  Face, 
which  attend  Grief,  alfo  the  gentle,  fmiling  Motions, 
which  attend  Joy,  are,  in  part,  deducible  from  this 
Source. 

1  conjccTture  alfo,  that  tlie  Rifus  Sardonius^  and  the 
Tendency  to  Laughter,  which  lome  iVrfons  obferveia 
thcmfelvcs  in  going  to  Sleep,  have  a  Relation  to  the 
forementioncd  Motions  of  the  Face.  As  the  Mufcles 
here  confidered  are,  in  great  meafure,  cutaneous,  they 
will,  on  this  account,  be  more  fubjed  to  Vibrations 
excited  in  the  Mouth,  or  which  run  up  to  it  from  the 
Stomach. 

Fifthly,  It  may  eafily  be  conceived,  that  the  Im- 
preflions,  which  the  Aliment  and  Faces  make  upon 
the  Stomach  and  Bowels,  may  excite  the  periilaltic 
Motion  in  their  mufcular  Coats.  It  only  remains  to 
Ihew,  why  this  (hould  tend  downwards.  Now,  for 
this,  we  may  afTign  the  following  Rcafons.  Firlb, 
That  the  Acflion  of  Swallowing  determines  that  of 
the  Stomach  to  move  the  fame  Way  v/ith  itfelf,  /.  e, 
downwards  ;  and  that  this  Determination  may,  in 
common  Cafes,  carry  ks  Iniluence  as  far  as  the  great 
Guts.  Secondly,  That  the  Contradbion  of  the  upper 
Orifice  of  the  Stomach  may  flop  the  Waves  that  fomt- 
timcs  come  upwards  in  the  Stomach,  and  return  them 
back,  fo  as  to  force  open  the  Pylorus  where  that  is 
Icfs  contrafled  •,  as  on  the  other  hand,  where  thePy- 
lorus  is  more  contraded  than  the  upper  Orifice,  the 
Motion  of  the  Stomach  is  inverted,  and  there  arifes  a 
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Difpofitlon  to  RucIks  or  Vomiting.  Thirdly,  Thar, 
when  Waves  afccnd  in  the  lower  Bowels,  a  gentle 
Contraction  in  the  Pylorus  may  be  llifficient  to  flop 
and  return  them.  Fourthly,  That  one  principal  Ulc 
of  the  Caecum  and  y^ppendictila  Vermifonnis^  which  laft 
is  an  extreme  and  pointed  Part,  feems  to  be,  to  re- 
turn the  Waves,  which  the  Conllri6lion  of  the  Ayiiis 
may  fend  upwards.  And  the  L.tTcfts  of  GlyRers  and 
Suppofitories  in  procuring  Stools,  /.  e,  in  putting 
the  whole  Colon  into  Motion,  agree  well  with  this  Ufe 
of  the  C^cum,  and  Appendicula  P'cnniformis.  It  agrees 
alfo  with  all  the  Reafoning  of  this  Paragraph,  that 
when  a  Stoppage  is  made  any-wherc  in  the  Bowels 
by  an  Inflammation,  Spafm,  Strangulation  from  a 
Rupture,  i^c.  the  periftaltic  Motion  is  inverted. 

I  have  been  informed,  that  in  a  Pcrfwn  who  haj 
fome  Inches  of  the  Ilium  hanging  out  of  his  Body, 
fo  that  the  periilaltic  Motion  might  be  viewed,  the 
lead  Touch  of  a  foreign  Body  would  (lop  this  Motion 
at  once.  It  agrees  with  this,  that  when  Rabbets  are 
opened  alive,  the  periflaltic  Motion  docs  not  take 
place  till  after  fome  time,  viz.  becaufe  the  Handling 
of  the  Bowels  has  checked  it.  May  we  not  hence 
fufpe6]:,  that  the  Fibres  of  the  mufcular  Coat  of  the 
Bowels  are  con  traded  by  an  eledlrical  Virtue,  which 
paiTes  off,  and  difappears  for  a  time,  upon  the  Touch 
of  Non-ele(flrics  }  Or  may  we  fuppofc,  that  fuch 
Touches  (lop  fubtle  Vibrations  in  the  fmall  Parts  of 
the  Fibres  ? 

Sixthly,  Since  Vomiting  is  excited  by  difagreeable 
and  painful  Impreffions  in  the  Stomach,  and  requires 
the  Contradlion  of  the  Diaphragm,  and  abdominal 
Mufcles,  it  agrees  well  with  the  Notion,  that  fenfory 
Vibrations  run  into  the  neighbouring  Mufcles  for  con- 
trailing  them.  I  fuppofe  alfo,  that  both  Orifices  of 
the  Stomach  are  ftrongly  contracted,  previouOy  to 
Vomiting  \  and  that  the  upper  Orifice,  being  mofl 
fenfible,  is  contradted   mod    ftrongly.    Hence  its 
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Power  of  Contraction  may  be  foon  exhauflcd,  and 
conrcqiicntly  it  may  open  of  itfcif  in  die  A6lion  of 
Vomiting.  However,  it  may,  in  fome  Cafes,  re- 
quire to  be  forced  open  by  the  fuperior  A6lion  of 
the  Diaphragm,  and  abdominal  Mufcles.  Almoft  all 
great  Pains  and  Diforders  in  the  lower  Belly  occafion 
Vomiting  ;  which  is  very  agreeable  to  the  fore- 
going Notion. 

I'he  Nofe  itches,  the  Mouth  flows  with  Water,  the 
lower  Lip  trembles,  both  are  pale,  and  the  Perfon 
yawns,  previouQy  to  Vomiting,  in  many  Cafes  *,  all 
which  things  favour  the  Notion  of  Vibrations  running 
freely  along  the  Surfaces  of  Membranes. 

Rk^us,  or  the  Expulfion  of  Wind  from  the  Sto- 
mach, is  nearly  related  to  Vomiting,  differing  rather 
in  Degree  than  Kind.  Its  Suitablcnefs  therefore  to 
the  Theory  of  thcfe  Papers  mull  be  judged  of  from 
what  has  been  advanced  concerning  Vomiting. 

The  Hiccough  is  alfo  related  to  Vomiting.  It  is 
fuppofed  to  proceed  from  an  Irritation  at  the  upper 
Orifice  of  the  Stomach,  caufing  a  fudden  Contraction 
of  the  Diaphragm,  fo  as  to  pull  down  the  Pharynx 
and  Larynx  after  it.  May  it  not  rather  be  a  fudden 
Contraction  of  the  inferior  or  fmall  Mufcle  of  the 
Diaphragm  onlv  ^  This  is  particularly  near  the  fup- 
pofed Seat  of  Irritation  •,  and  upon  this  Suppofition, 
Sneezing,  Surprize,  and  all  other  Methods  of  making 
the  whole  Diaphragm  ad  together  ftrongly,  would 
remove  it,  as  is  oblerved  in  fad. 

Seventhly,  Permanent  Spafms,  and  violent  Mo- 
tions in  the  Bowels,  arife  in  confequence  of  uneafy  and 
painful  ImprelTions  there  from  indigefted  Aliment, 
acrid  Faces^  irritating  Purges,  Poifons,  ^c.  They  arc 
generally  attended  with  the  Fermentation  of  the  Con- 
tents of  the  Bowels,  and  the  confequent  Generation  of 
Air ;  which,  when  confined  by  a  Spafm  on  each  hand, 
diftends  the  intermediate  Part  of  the  Bowel  often  to  an 
cxccflivc  Degree,  caufing  a  proportional  Degree  of 
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painful  Vibrations.  If  we  fuppofe  ihefe  Vibrations  to 
check  themrtlvcs  all  at  once,  by  occafioning  a  flidden 
Contraction  in  the  affccfted  Membrane,  they  may  be 
propagated  ov.  r  the  whole  nervous  Syllem  inflan- 
taneoully,  and  give  Rife  to  the  Convulfion-Fits,  which 
happen  to  youi\g  Cl;i!dren  Irom  Gripes,  and  Diften- 
tion  of  the  Stomach  and  Bowels,  and  to  Adults, 
from  Poifons,  ^c.  This  is  upon  Suppofition,  that 
neither  Spa'iu  gives  way  ♦,  for,  if  either  does,  the 
Pain  goes  otF,  tor  a  time  at  leaft,  without  farther  ill 
Symptoms.  Such  Pains  in  the  Bowels  refemble  thofe 
in  the  Bladder,  when  the  Dctrttfor  and  SphinHcr  arc 
both  contra Hed  violently  at  the  fimc  time,  by  the 
Irritation  of  a  Stone.  The  Stomach,  the  Gall-bladder, 
and  Rc5lum^  all  fcem  capable  of  like  Contradtions  in 
nuifcular  Fibres,  that  have  oppofite  Actions.  The 
Caufes  of  all  thcfe  Spafms  and  Motions  are  evidently 
the  ImprefTions  in  the  Neighbourhood,  and  their  Cir- 
cumllances  are,  at  iirft  Sight,  agreeable  to  the  Theory 
of  thefs  Papers. 

.  Eighthly,  The  Glands  belonging  to  the  Mouth, 
and  alimentary  Ducft,  appear  to  me  to  be  empned, 
nor  only  by  the  Comprelfion,  which  the  neighbour- 
ing Mufcles  and  mufcular  Fibres  make  upon  them, 
but  alfo  by  the  fenfory  Vibrations  which  run  up  their 
excretory  Dud:s,  into  the  Folliculi^  and  Receptacles 
where  there  are  fuch,  and  even  into  the  fecretory 
Dudls  •,  by  which  the  periftaldc  Motion  of  all  thefeis 
increafed,  io  as  both  to  receive  more  freely  fiom  the 
Blood  during  their  State  of  Relaxation,  and  to  fqueeze 
more  Ibongly  through  the  excretory  Du(fls  during  their 
State  of  Contiatflion.  Thus  Tobacco,  Pyrethriany 
and  other  Acrids,  folicit  a  profufe  Difcharge  from  the 
falival  Glands,  by  being  barely  kept  in  the  Mouth, 
;.  e.  though  the  neighbouring  Mufcles  do  not  fquetze 
the  Glands  by  the  Adion  of  Maftication.  Thus  like- 
wife  Vomits  and  Purges  increafe  both  the  Secretions 
of  all  the  Glands  of  the  Inteftincs,  and  tliofe  of  the 
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Liver  and  Pancreas,  It  may  be  alfo,  thit  the  Vibra- 
tions which  run  up  the  Gall-dufl  are  fometimcs  fo 
fhong  as  to  occafion  a  Spafm  there  ;  in  which  Cafe,  if 
the  Patient  vomits  at  the  fame  time,  a  fynriptomatic 
and  temporary  Jaundice  may  follow. 

Ninthly,  The  Expulfion  of  the  Faeces  in  new-born 
Children  is  pcTfccily  automatic,  and  feems  to  follow 
even  from  very  [gentle  ComprefTions  of  the  abdomi- 
nal Mufcles,  when  the  Rel^um  is  full,  inafmuch  as  the 
Sphiiiticr  Ani  has  in  them  fcarce  any  Force.  The 
fame  may  be  faid  of  the  Expulfion  of  the  Urine,  the 
Sphin^cr  Vcfice  Ixinf^  alio  very  weak  in  new-born 
Children.  To  which  we  may  add,  that  the  lealt  Ir- 
ritation from  Fulncfs  or  Acrimony  in  the  Re^fum  or 
Bladder  throws  the  abdominal  Mufcles  into  Contrac- 
tion in  young  Children,  both  on  account  of  the  ex- 
treme Senfibility  and  Irritability  of  their  whole  nervous 
Syftems,  and  becaufe  they  have,  as  yet,  no  aiTociated 
Influences  over  rlie  Mufcles  of  the  Abdome>2^  whereby 
to  rellrain  their  Conrra6tions. 

As  the  Sphinders  of  the  Return  and  Bladder  gain 
Strength,  more  Force  is  required  to  expel  the  F^ces 
and  Urine.  However,  it  appears,  that  thefe  Mufcles 
ufually  exhauft  thcmfelves,  previoudy  to  the  Inllant 
of  Expulfion,  thus  giving  free  Scope  to  their  Antago- 
nifts.  For,  according  to  Theory,  they  ought  to  be 
concradled  fooner  and  ilronger  than  their  Antagonilts, 
^s  being  nearer  to  the  Seat  of  Irritation. 

The  Adions  of  Vomiting,  and  Expulfion  of  the 
Faeces,  are  very  nearly  related  to  one  another  in  their 
automatic  State.  However,  it  feems  to  me,  that  an 
Irritation  in  the  Stomach  produces  only  a  gende  Con- 
tradion  in  the  SphiK^cr  Aniy  viz.  fuch  a  one  as  does 
not  exhauft  its  Power,  and  which  therefore  tends  to 
confine  the  Faces.  In  like  manner,  an  Irritation  in  the 
Return  may  gently  contratfl  the  upper  Orifice  of  the 
Stomach.  It  deferves  Notice  Ii^re,  that  the  Sphin5fer 
Afii  lies  out  of  the  Piriiorusim  i  and  confeq.iently,  thuc 
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Vibrations  cannot  run  from  it  to  the  Orifice  of  the 
Stomach  along  the  Periton^mn^  nor  vice  verfa.  The 
fame  Obfcrvation  holds  in  refpcfl  of  the  Sphin^er  of 
the  Bladder. 

The  Circumftances  attending  the  Exclufion  of  the 
Fcetus^  which  continues  automatic  perfectly  or  nearly, 
may  be  much  illuftrated  by  what  is  here  delivered  con- 
cerning the  Expulfion  of  the  Faces. 

PROP.     47. 

To  explain  the  Manner  and  Degree  in  which  the 
automatic  Adlions^  mentioned  under  the  lafi 
Propofition,  are  i?ijiuenced  by  voluntary  and 
femivoluntary  Powers, 

tTTHEN  young  Children  continue  to  fuck,  or  maf- 
^  ^  ticate  a  taftelefs  Body  put  between  their  Lips,  or 
into  their  Mouths,  we  may  conceive,  that  the  Adlions 
of  Su(flion  and  Maftication  begin  to  pafs  from  their 
automatic  towards  their  voluntary  State.  Drinking 
out  of  a  Vefill,  ^o  as  to  draw  up  the  Liquid,  is  learnt, 
in  part,  from  fucking  the  Brcall,  in  moll  Cafes  •,  but 
it  may  be  learnt  without,  as  is  evident  in  thofe  Chil- 
dren that  are  dry-nurfed.  Maflication,  when  it  ap- 
proaches to  a  perfect  State  in  Children,  is  chiefly  vo- 
luntary, the  firft  Rudiments  receiving  perpetual 
Changes,  fo  as  to  fall  in  more  and  more  with  Pleafurc 
and  Convenience.  Sqq  Prop,  22.  Cor.  i.  In  Adults, 
both  Suflion  and  Maflication  follow  the  Command  of 
the  Will  with  intire  Readinefs  and  Facility.  The  Man- 
ner in  which  this  is  effedled  has  been  already  explained 
in  treating  of  the  voluntary  Power  of  Grafping. 

Deglutition  of  infipid  Liquors  becomes  voluntary 
early.  But  it  is  difficult,  even  for  fome  Adults,  to 
fwallow  Pills  and  Bolufes,  though  taflelefs  -,  and  very 
naufeous  Liquids  are  fometimes  rejeifled  by  them  au- 
tomatically, as  well  as  by  young  Children.     The 
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A^lion  of  Deglutition  affords  manifcfl;  Evidences  cf 
the  gradual  Tranfition  ol  automatic  Motions  into  vo- 
luntary ones,  as  well  as  of  voluntary  ones  into  fuch 
as  are  fccondarily  automatic.  For,  in  common  Cafes, 
we  fwallow  without  the  Icaft  exprcfs  Intention. 

When  the  Face  of  a  Child  or  Adult  is  diftorted 
upon  the  Sight  of  a  naufcous  Medicine,  which  has  be- 
fore produced  Diftoitions  automatically,  /.  e.  irom 
the  Imprcffions  made  on  the  Mouth  and  Fauces^  we 
(cc  an  evident  Inftance  of  the  Power  of  afTociared  Cir- 
cumftances  •,  and  may  have  the  Conception  of  volun- 
tary Powers,  derived  from  a  SuccefTion  of  fuch  AfTo- 
ciations,  made  eafy  to  the  Imagination. 

The  pcriflaltic  Motion  of  the  Stomach  and  Bowels 
remains  automatic  to  the  laft,  depending  partly  on  the 
Vibrations  defcending  from  the  Brain,  partly  on  the 
Impreflions  made  on  the  villous  Coat.  It  cannot  de- 
pend on  affociated  Circumftances  in  its  common  State, 
becaufe,  being  perpetual,  it  is  equally  aiTociaced  with 
every  thing,  /.  e.  particularly  fo  with  nothing. 
However,  as  grateful  Aliments  incrcafc  it,  the  Sight 
of  them  may  do  the  fame  by  Aflbciation.  Could  we 
fee  our  Stomachs  and  Bowels,  it  is  probable,  that  we 
fliould  get  feme  Degree  of  voluntary  Power  over 
them. 

Vomiting  is  Ibmetimes,  and  a  Naufea  often,  excited 
by  alTociated  Circumftances  •,  and  there  ha\  e  been  In- 
ftanccs  of  Perforis  who  could  vomit  at  pleafure,  by  fird 
introducing  fome  of  thefe.  But,  1  fuppofe,  this  Ac- 
tion never  toliows  the  mere  Command  of  th^^  Will, 
v/ithout  the  Intervention  of  fome  ilronj2;  aHbciated 
Circumlbnce.  We  have,  in  like  manne.',  a  fe mi- 
voluntary  Power  of  retraining  Vomiting,  for  a  time 
at  lea  ft,  by  means  of  Ideas  of  Decency,  Saame, 
Fear,  (^c. 

Some  Perfons  have  a  Power  of  expelling  Flatulencies 
from  the  Stomach  in  a  manner  which  is  ahr.o't  volun- 
tary •,  and  many  imitate  an  automatic  Hiccough  very 
Vol.  I.  N  exadly. 
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exa'!lly.  It  facilitates  thcfe  Powers,  that  both  the 
Motions  here  confidcred  arc  very  frequent,  cfpccially 
during  Childhood.  Thofe  who  can  hiccough  volun- 
tarily, attain  to  it  by  repeated  Trials,  as  in  other  Cafes 
of  voluntary  Adions. 

The  Spafnns,  and  violent  Motions  of  the  Bowels, 
cannot  be  expciflcd  to  become  voluntary.  They  do, 
Jiowevrr,  k^v\\  to  return,  in  many  Cafes,  from  Icfs  and 
Icfs  bodily  Caufcs  perpetually,  on  account  of  afToci- 
atcd  Ciicumftanccs,  as  has  been  already  remarked. 

In  like  manner,  the  Vibrations  which  run  up  the 
excretory  Du(fts  of  the  GJands,  mufb  be  fuppofed  to 
remain  totally  under  the  Influence  of  their  original 
Cauics  •,  unlcfs  we  except  the  Contradlion  of  the 
Ga'1-ducl,  which  happens  fometinies  in  violent  Fits 
of  Ang:r.  T'/is  may  perhaps  arife  from  Vibrations 
cxcircJ  by  alTbciatcd  Circumflances, 

Both  the  Power  of  expelling  the  F^ces  and  Urine, 
and  that  of  checking  tr.is  Expulfion,  are  under  the 
Influence  of  m.uiy  alTociatcd  Circumllances,  and  vo- 
luntary to  a  confiderable  I^egrce.  And  it  will  cafily 
appear,  from  the  Principles  of  this  Theory,  that  they 
ought  to  be  fc).  The  Filling  the  Cheft  with  Air  by 
the  Contradion  of  the  Mufcles  of  Infpiration,  is  aCir- 
cumftance  which  never  attends  thcfe  Adions  in  their 
purely  automatic  State.  Young  Children  learn  it  by 
the  fame  Steps  as  they  do  other  Methods  of  exerting 
t'lc  grcatck  Force,  and  to  the  greatcft  Advantage. 
See  Prep.  22.   Cor.  i. 

It  dcferves  Notice  Itere,  that  the  Adion  of  the 
mufcular  Coat  of  the  Stomach  and  Inteftines  is  far 
lefs  fubjed  to  the  Power  of  the  Will,  than  that  of 
the  great  fleOiy  Mufcles  of  the  Trunk  and  Limbs. 
The  efficient  Caufe  of  this  is  the  great  and  immediate 
Dependence  which  the  Adion  of  the  mufcular  Coat 
has  upon  the  Senfations  of  the  villous,  on  account  of 
the  Fxquifitenefs  of  thefc  Senfations,  their  conftant 
Recurrency,  and  the  Contiguity  of  the  Coats.     And 
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there  is  a  perfccl  Agreement  of  the  final  Caufe  with 
the  efBcicnt  here,  as  in  other  Cafes.  For  any  great 
De<^rec  of  voluntary  Power  over  tlic  mufailar  Coat 
of  the  Bowels  would  much  difturb  the  Digcftion  of 
the  Aliment,  as  thofe  nervous  Perfons  experience, 
who  are  fo  unhappy  as  to  be  Exceptions  to  the  general 
Rule,  through  the  Influence  of  aflbciated  Circum- 
ftanccs. 


N  2  SECT. 
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SECT.     III. 

Of  the  Se?tfe  of  Smell. 

PROP.    48. 

To  affign  the  Extent  of  the  Organ  of  Smell,  and 
to  explain  in  gciicral  the  different  Poii\'rs  of 
ivhich  it  is  pojjef'td. 

SMELL  may  be  diflinguiflicd  into  tvvo  Sorts: 
Firfl:,  That  exqulfite  Senfation,  which  odori- 
krous  Bodies  imprcls  upon  the  Nofe  by  means  of 
alternate  Infpiration.  This  is  Smell,  in  the  peculiar  and 
mofb  proper  Senfe  of  the  Word  -,  and  it  refidcs  chiefly, 
or  perhaps  intircly,  in  that  I'art  of  the  pituitary  Mem- 
brane, which  invells  the  Cells  of  the  OJfa  fpon^iofa. 
Secondly,  That  Senfation  or  Flavour,  which  mofb  Kinds 
of  Aliment  and  Medicines  imprefs  upon  the  whole  pi- 
tuitary Membrane  during  Maftication,  and  juil  after 
Deglutition.  And  this  laft  makes  a  principal  Part  of 
the  Pleafures  and  Pains  which  areufually  referred  to  the 
Tade.  For  when  a  Perfon  has  a  Cold,  /.  e.  when  the 
pituitary  Membrane  is  obfl:ru6led  and  loaded  with 
Miicus^  Meats  lofe  their  agrceabb  Flavours-,  and  the 
fame  thing  happens  in  a  Polypus  Narium. 

Befides  this,  it  is  to  be  ohfcrved,  that  the  pituitary 
Men:brane  h;is  an  exquifite  Senfibility,  which  may  be 
referred  to  the  Mead  of  Feeling.  For  adlive  Powders, 
;*.  e.  Sternutatories,  fcem  to  irritate  the  Membrane  of 
the  Noi'e  in  tlie  fame  Way,  as  they  do  a  Part  of  the 
Skin  deprived  ot  the  Cuticle,  only  in  a  greater  Degree, 
and  more  immediately.  And  thus  Smells  themfelves 
may  be  ref^rrred  to  die  Head  of  Feeling-,  fince  (Irong 
Smells  yre  often  obferved  to  occafion  Sneezing. 

It  may  alio  be  remarked,  that  as  the  Organ  of 
Feeling  padcs  infcnfibly  into  that  of  Tafte,  fothe  Organ 
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of  Tade  does  into  that  of  Smell.  And  thefc  three 
Senfcs  have  a  much  greater  Rcfcmblance  to  en?  an- 
other, than  any  of  them  has  to  the  Sight,  or  to  the 
Hearing;  or  than  the  Sight  and  Hearing  have  to  each 
other.  However,  the  Organ  of  Feeling  is  diflinguilhcd 
from  that  of  Tafte  by  its  being  covered  \\'\\\\  the  hard 
Cuticle,  and  the  Organ  of  Tadc  from  that  of  Smell 
by  the  lad's  being  extended  upon  Bones ;  fo  as  to  be 
much  more  fenfible  and  irritable  upon  that  account. 
To  which  we  may  add,  that  as  a  watry  Fluid  is  the 
proper  Moijlnium  for  the  Diffulution  of  fapid  Par- 
ticles, and  Conveyance  of  their  Taftes,  fo  Smells  feem 
10  make  their  Impreflions  by  means  of  Air- Particles. 

P  ]l  O  P.     4(?. 

To  exavune  botv  far  the  general  Vh.civjmena  of 
S?ncll  are  agreeable  to  the  Dc^f  ine  cf  Vihra- 
tions, 

TJERE  we  may  obferve,  Firfl,  Thar,  fince  the 
'*■'*•  Smells  of  Bodies  diffufe  tiicmfelvcs  in  general  to 
great  Diftances,  and  in  fome  Cafes  to  ipimenfe  ones, 
the  odoriferous  Particles  mud  repel  each  other-,  and 
confequcntly  be  eafily  fufceptibic  of  vibratory  M(;tion?, 
for  the  fame  Reafons  as  the  Particles  of  common  Air, 
or  thofc  of  the  TEther,  We  may  even  fuppofe,  that 
odoriferous  Particles  are  thrown  off  by  vibratory  Mo- 
tions in  the  Body  that  emits  them. 

May  not,  however,  the  odoriferous  Particles  be  at- 
tradled  by  the  Body  which  emits  th^m,  after  they  have 
receded  trom  it  to  a  certain  Didance,  ami  fo  follow  it, 
in  fome  meafure,  like  an  Atmofphere?  It  is  hard  to  ac- 
count for  the  fmall  or  no  Diminution  of  Weight  in 
odoriferous  Bodies,  after  ihey  have  cor»tinucd  to  emit 
Smells  for  a  long  time,  but  upon  fome  fuch  Sup- 
pofuion. 
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Secondly,  Heat,  Friflion,  and  Effervefcence,  are 
all  very  apt  to  excite  and  increale  Smells-,  and  have  all 
a  Connexion  with  vibratory  Motions  in  the  Judgnient 
of  mod  Philofophers. 

Thirdly,  Since  Heat  and  Fri(flion  excite  and  increafe 
Smells,  thefe  may  have  fome  Connexion  with  Elec- 
tricity; which  is  fuppofed  by  many  Philofophers  to 
depend  upon  vibratory  Motions.  And  as  Air-par- 
ticles are  Ek^rics  per  fe^  they  may  have,  on  this 
Account,  a  peculiar  Fitnefs  for  conveying  and  im- 
prefling  Smells.  May  not  Air-particles,  and  odori- 
ferous ones,  repel  each  other  ? 

Fourthly,  It  is  ufual,  when  we  defire  to  receive  a 
Smell  in  full  Strength  and  Perfedlion,  to  make  quick, 
fhort,  alternate  Inlpirations  and  Expirations.  This 
correfponds  to  the  rubbing  the  Ends  of  the  Fingers 
upon  the  Body  to  be  cxaaiined  by  Feeling,  and  the 
Tongue  againll  the  Palate  in  tafting.  And  all  thefe 
three  Adlions  appear  to  be  fome  Prefumption  in  favour 
of  the  Dodtrine  of  Vibrations. 

Fifthly,  The  Grcatnefs  and  Quicknefs  of  the  EffeiH: 
of  Odours  upon  the  whole  nervous  Syftem  fcem  very 
fuitable  to  the  Dodi  ine  of  Vibrations.  For  this  muft 
be  owing  to  the  mere  ImprefTion  of  fome  Motion, 
there  not  being  time  for  the  Abforption  of  Particles 
fufricient  for  the  Fffc<5l  produced.  When  fweet  Smells 
caufc  a  fuddcn  Faintnels,  and  Deliquiutn  /Inimiy  they 
nuy  perhaps  agitate  the  whole  Syftem  of  fmall  me- 
dullary Particles  fo  much,  as  to  make  then  attrai5l  each 
oth.r  widi  fuflicicnt  Force  to  ftop  all  vibratory  Mo- 
tions ;  juH:  as  has  been  obfervetl  of  the  Particles  of  muf- 
cular  and  membranous  Fibres.  And  the  Smells  to 
which  a  Perfon  has  an  Antipathy,  may  have  been  ori- 
ginally fweet,  or  lie  fo  near  the  Confines  of  Pleafure, 
as  to  propagate  their  Vibrations  much  farther  than 
original  Fetids  can.  For  thefe  feem  to  revive  from 
Fainting  by  making  a  vigorous  ImprefTion  on  the  Nofe, 
which  yec  is  not  propagated  freely  over  the  whole 
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Syftcm;  or,  if  it  be,  will  occafion  immediate  Sick- 
nefs  and  Fainting.  Fctids  in  this  rtfcmble  other  Fains, 
which,  if  moderate,  excite  ;  if  very  vioknt,  overpower. 

If  it  be  objeded  to  this.  That  fuch  frai2;rant  Smells, 
as  a  Pcrfon  has  an  Antipathy  to,  are  dilagrceable  to 
him  in  the  highcfl  Degree,  and  that  upon  the  find 
Perception  •,  alfo  that  the  Smell  of  thofe  Fetids  which 
revive,  as  of  Jfa  fcetida.  Spirit  of  Hartfliorn,  ^c. 
is  agreeable  to  many  ;  I  anTwcr,  That  thife  two  op- 
pofite  Changes  feem  to  arife  merely  from  AfTociation. 
The  Faintncfs  and  Revival,  attending  tlufe  Sn-icl!s 
refpc^livcly,  mud,  by  Alloc iation,  translcr  the  Vcf- 
tigesand  Miniatures  of  th.mfelvcs  upon  the  firil  Per- 
ception of  the  Smells,  whufe  Airociatcs  th(  y  arc. 

Sixthly,  It  is  agreeable  to  the  Notion  of  Vibrations, 
that  fpirituous  Liquors,  and  Opium,  flioiild  produce 
their  appropriated  ElVeds  by  Smell,  as  well  as  by 
being  taken  into  the  Stomach,  as  they  arc  found  to  do 
in  fad.  For,  if  thcfe  Eficifts  arife  from  fpecific  \'i- 
brations,  the  mere  Imprclfion  of  "fmall  a6tivc  Particles 
may  be  fuflicient  for  the  Purpofe  of  producing  them. 
We  mull,  however,  fuppofe  that  the  Exhalaiions  of 
odoriferous  Bodies  are  imbibed  in  fome  iiiial  Degree 
by  the  abforbing  Vefills  of  the  Mciubrana  Sibrci.uri- 
ana.  We  might  fliew  by  Parity  of  Reafon,  tliat  the 
great  Subtlety  of  odoriferous  Fffiiivia  favours  the  Doc- 
trine of  Vibrations* 

Tho'  odoriferous  Particles  are  more  fubtle  than  the 
fapid  ones,  yet  they  are  perhnps  grolTer  tlian  the  Uiys 
ot  Light.  For  the  Smoke  of  a  Tallow  Candle  ccafes 
to  fmeil,  when  it  begins  to  fhine,  /.  e.  when  it  is  mere 
attenuated  by  Pleat.  Since  therefore  the  Vit.rarions 
from  Heat  are  probably  fmaller  than  thofe  trom  Light, 
we  may  range  the  Vibrations  of  the  medu!l.\ry  Sub- 
Itancc  in  the  following  Order,  in  rcfped  of  SubrLty  •, 
Heat,  Light,  Smell,  Talles,  t:.vigiVle  Imprdiion?, 
and  the  Vibrations  of  the  Air,  trom  which  Sound  a:Hes. 
But  it  is  to  be  obferved,  diat  tiRfj  lall  may  excite 
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much  more  frequent  Vibrations  in  the  auditory  Nerve, 
than  thofe  of  the  founding  Body,  to  which  they  cor- 
rcfpond  •,  juft  as  the  Vibrations  from  Fridion  are  much 
n-ore  numerous  than  the  Strokes  of  Fri^lion  \  and 
the  Tremors  of  the  Particles  of  an  Anvil  much  more 
iiumerous,  tlian  the  Strokes  of  the  Hammer. 

PROP.    so. 

7o  examine  bow  far  the  fecifc  Diff'crence^  of 
Odcurs  are  agreeable  to  the  Doctrine  of  Vi- 

h  rations,  '. 

HP  HIS  Propofition  is  analogous  to  the  .^8th,  in 
-■•  which  the  Agreement  of  the  fpecific  Differences 
of  Taftes  with  the  Doflrinc  of  Vibrations  is  confidcred; 
and  may  be  ilkiflrated  by  it.  One  may  fay  indeed, 
that  Tafte  and  Smell  are  fo  nearly  allied  to  each  other, 
that,  if  one  be  performed  by  Vibrations,  the  other 
mud  alfo.-    I  will  repeat  two  principal  Obfervations. 

Firfl:,  If  the  Varieties  of  Kind  in  Vibrations  be  com- 
bined with  thofe  of  Degree,  we  fhall  have  a  large  Fund 
for  explaining  the  various  fragrant  and  fetid  Smells, 
notwlthftanding  that  the  firft  always  agree  in  faUing 
fiiort  of  the  Solution  of  Continuity,  the  lad  in  going 
beyond  it. 

Secondly,  The  Differences  of  Kind  in  Smells  are 
not  fo  many  as  may  appt  ar  at  firft  Sight,  a  Difference 
in  Degree  often  putting  on  the  Appearance  of  one  in 
Kind.  Thus  an  Onion  cut  frefh,  and  held  clofe  to 
the  Nofc,  fmells  very  like  Jfa  fcetida  \  and  ylfafcetida^ 
in  an  evanefcent Degree,  like  Onion  or  Garlick.  Thus 
a  Dunghil  at  a  Diftance  has  fmelt  like  Mufk,  and  a  dead 
Dog  like  Elder-flowers.  And  Fetids  are  faid  to  en- 
hance the  Flavour  of  Fragrants.  The  three  laft  In- 
ftanccs  Ihew,  that  Pleafure  and  Pain  are  very  nearly 
allied  to  one  another  in  this  Senfe  alfo. 

PROP. 
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PROP.    -^i. 

To  explciin  in  what  Manner ^  and  to  what  De^ 
gree^  pkafant  and  ujipleafaut  Odours  contri^ 
bute^  in  the  way  of  ylfociationy  to  jorm  our 
intcllctlual  Pleafures  and  Pains, 


I 


T  will  be  evident,  upon  a  moderate  Attention,  thic 
the  grateful  Smells,  with  which  natural  iVxludioas 
abound,  have  a  great  Share  in  enlivening  many  of  our 
Ideas,  and  in  the  Generation  of  our  inccllcdlual  Flea- 
furesi  which  holds  particularly  in  refpcd  of  thofe  that 
arife  from  the  View  of  rural  Objeds  and  Scenes,  and 
from  the  Reprefcntations  of  them  by  I^oetry  and  Paint- 
ing. This  Source  of  thufc  Pleafures  may  not  indeed 
be  eafy  to  be  traced  up  in  all  the  particular  Cafes ;  but 
that  it  is  a  Source,  follows  necellarily  from  the  Power 
of  AfTociation. 

In  like  manner,  the  mental  Uneafincfs,  wivich  at- 
tends Shame,  Ideas  of  Indecency,  ^c.  arifcs,  inacon- 
fiderable  Degree,  from  the  offjnfive  SmLJls  cf  the  ex- 
cremcntitious  Difcharges  of  animal  Bodies.  And  it 
is  remarkable  in  this  View,  that  the  Pudenda  are  fitu- 
ated  near  the  Paflagcs  of  the  Urine  and  F^eceSy  the 
two  mod  offcnfiveof  our  Excrements. 

We  may  fuppofe  the  intelledual  Pleafures  and  Pains, 
which  are  deducible  from  the  Flavours,  grateful  and 
ungrateful,  that  afcend behiivd  tlv^Uvu/a  into  theNofe 
dhring  Maftication,  and  iuft  after  Deglutition,  to  have 
been  confidered  in  the  lad  Sedion  under  the  1  lead  of 
Tafte,  fince  thcfe  Flavours  are  always  edeemcd  a  Part 
of  the  Tades  of  Aliments  and  Medicines.  And  in- 
deed the  olfadory  Nerves  fccm  to  have  as  great  a  Share 
in  conveying  to  us  both  the  original  and  derivative 
Pleafures,  which  are  referred  to  thcTalle,  as  t!ie  Nerves 
of  the  Tongue;  which  may  help  us  to  account  for  the 
Largencfs  of  thofe  Nerves  in  Men,  to  whom  Smell, 
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properly  fo  called,  is  of  far  lefs  Confequence  than  any 
other  of  the  Senfes,  and  Tafte  of  the  grcatcfl,  while 
yet  the  Nerves  of  Tafte  are  comparatively  fmall. 

We  may  add  here,  that  the  Smell  is  a  Guide  and 
Guard  placed  before  the  Talle,  as  that  is  before  the 
Stomach,  in  a  great  Degree  in  Men,  but  much  more 
fo  in  Brutes,  who  have  fcarcc  any  other  Means,  than 
that  of  Smell,  whereby  to  dillinguilh  what  Foods  are 
proper  for  them.  It  is  likewife  probable,  that  the 
Smell  is  a  Guard  to  the  Lungs  •,  and  that  the  grateful 
Odours  of  Flowers,  Fruits,  and  vegetable  Froduc* 
tions,  in  general,  are  an  Indication  of  the  Wholfome- 
nefs  of  Country  Air  •,  as  the  OfTenfivenefs  of  Putre- 
fadlion,  fulphurcous  Fumes,  6ft*.  warn  us  beforehand 
of  their  mlfchievous  Efle6ls  upon  the  Lungs.  Flow- 
ever,  the  Rule  is  not  univcrial  in  either  Cafe. 

PROP.    52. 

To  give  an  Account  of  the  Ideas  generated  by  the 
Jroeral  Odours, 

T7H  AT  has  been  delivered  concerning  the  Ideas  of 
Feeling  and  Tafte,  may  be  applied  to  the  Smell. 
We  cannot,  by  the  Power  of  our  Will  or  Fancy,  raife 
up  any  Miniatures  or  Ideas  of  particular  Smells,  fo  as 
to  perceive  them  evidently.  However,  the  afibciated 
Circumftances  fecm  to  have  fome  Power  o^  auc^ling 
the  Organ  of  Smell,  and  the  correlpondir  g  Part  ot 
the  Brain,  in  a  particular  Manner;  whence  we  are 
prepared  to  receive  and  diftinguifh  the  feveral  Smells 
more  readily,  and  more  accurately,  on  account  of  the 
previous  Inliuence  of  thefe  afibciated  Circumftances. 
And,  converfly,  the  adual  Smells  of  Natural  Bodies 
enable  us  to  determine  them,  tho'  wc  do  not  fee  them, 
always  negatively,  and  often  pofuively,  /.  e.  by  fug- 
gcfting  their  Names,  and  vifible  Appearances.  And, 
when  we  are  at  a  Lofs  in  the  laft  refpcdl,  the  Name 

or 
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or  vifiWe  Appearance  of  the  Body  will  immediately 
revive  the  Connexion. 

PROP.    53. 

To  explain  the  automatic  Motiom^  ivhlch  arife 
from   the  ImprcJJiGns  made  en  the  Organ  of 
S/ne/l. 

«^r^HESE  automatic  Mction«>  are  of  three  Kinds; 
■?■  ^72:.  The  Infpiration,  by  which  young  brute 
Animals,  efpecially  (.^Liadruped?,  imprefs  and  incicafe 
the  Odours  of  their  rafpc^flive  Foods ;  the  Contradion 
of  the  Fauces^md  upper  Part  of  the  Gullet,  which  arifes 
from  thofe  agreeable  Flavours,  which  afccnd  behind 
the  Uvula  into  the  Nofe  •,  and  the  Adion  of  Sneezing. 

As  to  the  firfti  it  is  peculiar  to  Brutes,  Children 
not  ufingany  Methods  of  improving  Odours,  till  they 
arc  arrived  at  two  or  three  Years  of  Age.  The  Reafons 
of  this  Difference  may  be,  that  the  Smell  in  many 
Brutes  is  the  leading  Senfe-,  that  their  Nofes  are  long 
and  large,  and  the  OJpi  fpongiofahoWowtd  by  innume- 
rable Cells  •,  whereas  in  youn.i^  Children  the  iNofc  is 
deprefied-,  the  pituitary  Membrane  loaded  with  Mu- 
cus; and,  when  they  grow  up,  the  Acutenefs  of  their 
Smell  is  far  inferior  to  that  of  QiTadrupeds. 

If  it  be  faid.  That  this  Acftion  is  not  i'uropr.atic  in 
Brutes,  but  an  Inflinel,  which  they  bring  into  the 
World  with  them-,  lanfwer,  That  the  Ncarnefs  of  the 
Mufcles  affeded,  viz.  thofe  which  dilate  the  Nofe, 
Larynx^  and  Lungs,  to  the  Scat  of  the  ImpreiTion, 
makes  ir  probable,  that  the  Motion  depends  upon  the 
Senfation,  as  in  other  Inilances  mentioned  in  thefe 
Papers,  fome  of  which  are  allowed  by  all. 

It  may  be,  that  fomething  of  the  fame  Kind  takes 
place  in  young  Children,  as  foon  as  their  Smell  begins 
to  be  fufficiently  acute.  But  it  is  fo  mixed  with,  and 
modelled  by,  volufitary  Motions,  as  to  be  feparately 
indifcernible. 
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The  fccond  Motion,  or  the  Contradion  of  the 
Fauces^  and  upper  Part  of  the  Oefophagus^  from  the 
grateful  Flavours  which  afcend  up  into  the-  Noftrils  be- 
hind  the  Uvula,  is  Part  of  the  Adion  of  Deglutition-, 
but  It  could  not  properly  be  mentioned  in  the  lad  Sec- 
tion, becaufc  it  arifcs  from  a  Senfation  referred  to  this. 
Ungrateful  Flavours  have  ofcen  a  contrary  EfFed:, 
and  extend  their  Inftucnce  fo  far  as  to  preclude  the 
PalTage  thro'  the  Gullet,  and  even  throw  back  the 
ungraceful  Liquid  or  Morfcl  with  Violence.  And  wc 
may  obfcrve,  that,  in  many  other  Cafes  alfo,  when 
the  Pljafurc  palfes  into  Pain,  the  automatic  Motion 
thereon  depending  pafTes  into  one  of  an  oppofite  Na- 
ture-, juO:  as  in  Algebra,  when  an  aflirmadve  Quan- 
tity in  the  Dala  is  clianged  into  a  n-egacive  one,  a  like 
Change  is  to  be  made  fometimes,  and  yet  not  always, 
in  the  Conclufion. 

It  deferves  notice  here,  that  pinching  the  Nofe  pre- 
vents the  Perception  of  thefe  Flavours,  as  it  feems,  by 
checking  the  Vibrations,  which  would  run  along  the 
pituitary  Membrane.  When  the  F'lavours  are  very 
pungent,  they  fix  in  the  Tip  of  the  Noibj  or,  if  this 
be  hindered  by  pinching  the  Nofe,  they  fly  to  the 
Uvula,  which  is  the  nearefl:  extreme  Part  to  this. 

In  like  manner,  pinching  the  Nofe,  or  prefTingthe 
lacrymal  Bag,  whole  Membrane  is  continuous  to  the 
pituitary  one,  checks  the  Senfation  that  gives  Rife  to 
Sneezing.  And  when  looking  at  a  flrong  Light  ex- 
cites this  Aclion,  or  acrid  Vapours  make  the  Eyes 
water,  v;e  may  conje6lure,  that  Vibrations  pafs  thro* 
the  lacrymal  Dud  from  the  Eye  to  the  Nofe  in  the 
firll  Cafe,  and  from  the  Nofe  to  the  I\ye  in  the  lad. 
The  watering  of  [he  Eyes  from  drinking  haflily,  cfpc- 
cially  pungent  Liquors,  from  plucking  a  1  lair  out  of 
the  Nollrih,  and  from  Sternutaiorics,  admit  of  a  like 
Explication. 

And  thefe  Indances  may  help  to  explain  the  Senfa- 
tions  in  the  Fauces,  Uvula,  and  Tip  of  the  Nofe,  alfo 
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the  Flowing  of  Tears  from  the  Eyes,  which  attend 
Grief.  I  conjc6lure  that  the  Stomach  is  particularly 
afTcdlecl  \n  Grief;  and  that  it  fends  up  Vibrations, 
along  the  common  Membrane,  to  \.\\t  Fauces,  Uvuhy 
Tip  of  the  Nofc,  and  Eyes.  However,  the  Diforder 
of  the  medull.iry  Subltance  is  great  and  general  in 
great  mental  UncafinenTes. 

As  to  Sncezir-g  ;  no  one  can  doubt  its  being  auto- 
matic. And  it  is  rcafonablc  to  cxpcdb,  that  the 
Mufcles  actually  concerned  in  ir,  viz,  thofc  of  Infiiira- 
tion,  and  the  Eredlorsof  the  Head  and  Neck,  IJiuuld 
be  affeded  by  vivid  Senfations  in  the  pituitary  Mem- 
brane, it  fcems  alfo  to  me,  that  tiie  Mufcles  which 
(lop  the  Paffige  thro*  the  Nofe,  ought  to  be  contra6led 
firft,  /'.  e.  during  the  Infpiration,  as  being  nearer  to 
the  Seat  of  Irritation-,  and  afterwards  relaxed  during 
Expiration,  partly  by  their  having  exiiauflt-d  their  own 
Power,  partly  by  the  Contradlion  of  their  Anta- 
gonifts,  which  are  irritated  alfo.  The  contrary  happens, 
but  for  the  fame  general  Rra^ons,  in  the  Adion  of 
Deglutition,  as  has  been  already  obferved.  And  there 
is  a  remarkable  Coincidence  of  the  efficient  and  final 
Caufes  in  both  thefe  Indances. 

In  fpeaking  of  the  Sources  of  motory  Vibrations 
above.  Prop.  18.  I  fuppofed,  that,  juft  before  the 
motory  Vibrations  excited  by  the  Irritation  of  Mem- 
branes took  place,  the  fcnfory  ones  in  them  were 
checked  by  the  general  Contradion  of  their  Fibres,  in 
all  their  Diredions.  And  1  mentioned  Sneezing,  as 
affording  an  Inftance  of  this.  For  the  Senfation,  which 
caufes  it,  difappcars  the  Inftant  before  t!^e  infp. ration-, 
and,  if  this  be  hot  ftronorenouf^h,  i.  e,  if  the  Mufcles 
do  not  receive  the  Vibrations  from  tiie  pituitary  Mem- 
brane with  fufacient  Freedom,  it  returns  again  and 
again,  being  incrcafcd  by  this  Reciprocation,  till  at 
lall  it  caufes  Sneezing.  It  fcems  agreeable  to  this  Ac- 
count, that  the  Palfage  of  Air,  cold  ablolutely  or 
relatively,  thro'  the  Nofe,  will  often  occaf.on  Sneezing ; 
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and  thro'  the  Mouth,  Yawning.  For  cold  Air  muft 
contract  the  Membranes,  along  whofe  Surfaces  it 
palTcs. 

When  Sneezing  roufes  from  a  Stupor,  it  may  be 
fuppofed  to  excite  the  ufual  Degree  and  Kind  of  Vi- 
bracions  in  the  medullary  Subftance  of  the  Brain,  by 
fuch  a  moderate  ConculTion  of  it,  as  lies  within  the 
Limits  of  Nature  and  Health. 

PROP.     54. 

T^o  explain  the  Manner  and  Degree^  in  which  the 
aiitor.iatic  Aclions,  mentioned  in  the  lajl  Pro^ 
pcfiticn,  are  infucnced  by  voluntary  andfemi- 
voliaitary  Fozvcrs, 

THEfhort,  quick,  alternate  In fpirations  and  Expi- 
rations, by  which  we  diftinguifh  Smells  in  Per- 
fe<5lion,  are  in  Men,  totally  or  nearly,  a  voluntary 
Aclion,  derived  p.irtly  from  common  Refpiration, 
p?j-tly  from  Sneezing,  the  Profpedl  of  Pleafure  and 
Convenience  concurring  to  it,  and  modelling  it,  as  in 
other  Cafes.  It  feetns  alfo,  that  in  Brutes  this  Acflion 
muft  pafs  from  its  pure  automatic  State  to  fome  Degree 
of  a  voluntary  one. 

In  v/hat  Manner  and  Degree  Deglutition  is  volun- 
tary, has  been  confidered  already. 

Sneezing  is  checked  for  a  time  by  Attention,  Sur- 
prize, and  all  ftrong  mental  Emotions.  It  may  alfo 
be  performed  voluntarily  •,  but  then  the  Force  is  much 
inferior  to  that  of  automatic  Sneezing.  The  fame 
may  be  obferved  of  Hiccough,  Coughing,  Yawning, 
Stretching,  i^c.  and  is  very  agreeable  to  the  derivative 
Nature  of  thefc  Morions,  when  voluntary,  /.  e.  when 
performed  by  motory  Vibratiuncles.  The  Acflion  of 
Sneezing  is  differendy  modelled  by  voluntary  and 
fcmivoluntary  Powers  in  different  Pcrfons. 

SECT. 
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SECT.     IV. 

Of  the  Senfe  of  Sight. 

PROP.     S5' 

Te  deter mific  the  immediate  Organ  of  Sight ^  and 
explain  its  Pcivers  in  general, 

Sl'^CE  the  Retina  is  an  Expanfion  of  the  Optic 
Nerve,  we  may  conclude,  from  tlie  Analogy  of 
the  other  Strnfcs,  that  it  is  the  immediate  Organ  of 
Sight.  Nor  is  the  Want  of  Senfibility  in  the  Button 
of  the  Optic  Nerve,  a  fufficient  Obj(:d:ion  to  this  •,  as 
the  minute  Stru6lure  and  Diipoficiun  ot  the  Parts  of 
this  Button  are  not  known. 

We  may  alfo  reafon  thus  to  the  fame  Purpofe.  It 
may  be  expcdled,  that  the  immediate  Organ  of  Sight 
fnould  be  either  black  or  white,  that  fo  it  may  bear  a 
Relation  of  Indifference  to  all  the  Colours.  But  if 
we  admit  the  Do(5lrinc  of  Vibrations,  Black,  by  ab- 
forbijig  all  Kinds  of  Rays,  would  make  a  Coniufion 
of  Vibrations,  whereas  White,  by  re'!e(fling  all,  might 
retain  the  impreffed  Vibratrons  diftindl/.  1  he  Re- 
tina is  therefore  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  immediate 
Organ  of  Sight,  and  the  Cborcides  the  contrary.  Wc 
may  add  farther,  tliat  the  Retina^  by  relhifling  Rays 
copiouQy,  prevents  thtir  Arriva!  at  the  Cborcides. 

For  the  accurate  DitVmclion  of  the  feveral  vifiblc 
Points  of  Objedls,  it  is  necclfary,  that  thefe  be  placed 
within  the  Limits  of  di{lin(5l  Vifion  •,  and  alfo,  that 
the  Coats  and  Humours  of  the  Eye  be  fo  circum- 
llanct:d,  as  to  bring  the  feveral  Pencils  of  Rays, 
which  proceed  from  each  vifible  Point,  accurately  or 
nearly,  to  a  corrcfponding  Point  upon  the  Retina, 
This  is  dillincfb  Vifion.  But  Colours  alone  may  be 
diftingui filed  from  each  other  without  any  exat^t  Con- 
formation 
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formation  of  the  Eye.  Thus  Vifion  may  be  reckoned 
of  two  Kinds,  as  Feeling,  Tafte,  and  Smell,  have 
been. 

PROP.     56. 

7i  examine  hew  fur  the  Phenomena  of  Cclours 
are  agreeable  to  the  Dotlrine  of  Vibratiom. 

HERE  I  %vill  make  two  Suppofitions. 
Firft,  That  the  extreme  red  Rays  at  F  My 
Optics^  Beck  I.  Part  2.  Fig.  4..  excite  Vibrations  in 
the  Retivay  which  are  to  thofc  excited  by  the  extreme 
violet  Rays  at  /f  G,  as  i  to  2,  in  refpecfl  of  Fre- 
quency. 

Secondly,  Thar,  in  going  from  the  extreme  Red  to 
the  extreme  Viukt,  the  Excefs  ot  Vibrations  excited 
by  cacii  Colour,  above  thofe  of  the  extreme  Red, 
v'ill  be  proportional  to  its  Didance  from  the  extreme 
Red. 

If  we  admit  thcfe  two  Suppofitions,  then  the  Vi- 
brations excited  by  the  extreme  Red,  by  the  Limit  of 
Red  and  Orange,  of  Orange  and  Yellow,  Yellow 
and  Green,  Green  and  Blue,  Blue  and  Indigo,  In- 
digo and  Violet,  nnd  by  the  extreme  Violet,  as  thefe 
Colours  are  fixed  by  Sir  Ifnac  Newtony  will  be  to  one 
another  in  Frequency,  refpeclively,  as  the  S  Num- 
bers 100,  112^,  120,  1337,  ^"5*^'  ^^^i'  1 77 1%  arid 
200  i  the  Didiinces  of  thefe  fcvtrral  Limits,  and  of 
the  exrr.^me  Violet,  from  the  extreme  Red,  being  to 
one  another  rcfpcdively,  as  the  7  Numbers  12-^-,  20, 
3J:r;  5o»  66:,  77,^,  and  100. 

Now  the  firll  Suppofition  may  be  rendered 
probable  thu*:.  The  intervals  of  the  Fits  of  eafy 
Reflexion  and  TranfmifTion  of  the  Red  and  Violet  in 
the  fame  Medium,  and  fame  Angle  of  Refrat^ion, 
are  nearly  as  5  to  /.  See  0/»//Vj,  Book  2.  Obf.  13, 
14..  £s?  Prop.  16.  B'lt  the  \<q(\  is  Icfs  refra(51:cd  by 
the  Coats  and  Humours  of  the  Eye  than  the  Violet, 
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and  confequcntly  will  not  have  its  Intervals  fo  much 
dimini(hed  in  Proportion  ;  whence  they  may  be  to 
thofc  of  the  Violet  as  6  to  ;?,  or  2  to  i,  at  their  Ar- 
rival on  the  Retina.  But  it  is  probable,  that  the  Vi- 
brations of  the  Rays  themfclves,  and  confequently 
thofe  which  they  excite  in  the  Retina^  are  reciprocally 
as  the  Intervals  of  their  Fits.  The  Frequency  there- 
fore of  the  Vibrations  excited  by  the  extreme  Red 
may  be  to  that  of  the  Vibrations  excited  by  the  ex- 
treme Violet  as  I  to  2,  according  to  the  Firft  Sup- 
pofition. 

The  Second  Suppofition  is  an  eafy  Step  after  the 
Firft. 

For  it  IS  natural  to  fuppofe,  that  in  pafTing  from  F 
to  Jy  in  the  Figure  above  referred  to,  equal  Diftances 
Ihoiild  produce  an  equal  Increafe  of  Vibrations,  which 
is  the  Second  Suppofition. 

Upon  this  Foundation  we  may  now  reafon  in  the 
following  manner. 

Firft,  The  feven  primary  Colours,  efli mated  both 
from  their  Limits,  and  their  middle  Points,  excite 
Vibrations,  which  are  to  each  other  in  the  fimpleft  Ra- 
tio's that  are  confident  with  each  other,  and  all  com- 
prehended within  the  firfl  and  mod  fimple  of  all  Ra- 
tio's, viz.  that  exprcfTcd  by  the  two  firft  Numbers  i 
and  2. 

Secondly,  The  fame  Ratio's  are  alfo  thofe  of  the 
five  Tones,  and  two  Semitones,  comprehended  with- 
in the  Oflave  ;  as  might  well  be  expefted.  For 
Mufic  muft  take  thofe  which  are  mod  fimple,  and 
moft  confident  with  each  other. 

Thirdly,  Since  the  Greens  arc  refpeflively  to  the 
Yellows,  on  one  hand,  as  9  to  8,  and  to  the  Blues,  on 
the  other,  as  9  to  10,  /*.  e,  in  the  Proportion  of  a 
Tone  •,  alfo  to  the  Reds,  on  one  hand,  as  4  to  3,  and 
to  the  Violets,  on  the  other,  as  3  to  j,  /.  e.  in  the 
Proportion  of  a  4th  -,  fince  farther,  the  Yellows  are 
as  6  to  5,  ;.  e.  3ds  minor,  to  the  Reds,  as  4  to  5, 
Vol.  I,  O  i.e. 
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i.  e,  .^ds  major,  to  the  Blues,  and  as  2  to  3, 1.  f.  5ths»  t<5 
the  Violets ;  the  Blues  as  5  to  6,  /.  e.  gds  minor,  to  the 
Violets,  and  as  3  to  2,  /.  e.  5ths,  to  the  Reds  •,  and  the 
Reds  as  9  to  i6,  /.  e,  fiat  7ths,  to  the  Violets  j  theDif. 
ft^rcncc  of  Vibrations  here  exhibited  may  make  the  five 
foregoing  Colours  appear  diftind  from  each  other  to  the 
Mind,  for  the  fame  Reafons,  whatever  they  be,  as 
take  place  in  Sounds.     For  natural  Bodies  refledl  all 
thefe  Colours  in  great  Abundance,  and  in  fufficient 
Purity  for  this  Purpofe.     We  may  begin  from  Green, 
as  the  mofl  common  of  all.     When  this,  as  reflcflcd 
by  Grafs,  fuppofe,  has  been  fufficiently  familiarized  to 
the  Eye  of  a  Child,  it  is  rcafonable  to  think,  that  it 
may   be  diftino;uirhL'd  from  Yellow  and  Blue,    and 
much  more  from  Red  and  Violet,  as  refleded  by 
Flowers  ;  alfo  that  thefe  may  be  didinguiflied  from 
each  other.     And   it  fecms  to  me,  that  our  fixed 
Point  ought  to  be  placed  in  Green,  from  the  Com- 
monncfs  and  Purity  of  the  Green  of  the  third  Order, 
/.  e,  of  Grafs  and  Vegetables  in  general.     For  the 
fame  Reafons  one  may  expe(5^,  that  the  feveral  Shades 
of  Red,  Orange,  Green,  Blue,  and   Violet,  fhould 
be  confidered  as  feveral  Degrees  of  the  fame  Colour, 
inz.  on  account  of  the  fmall  Difference  of  Vibrations, 
At  lead  this  correfponds  to  the  ufual  Method  of  Pro- 
ceeding in  other  things.     We  diftinguifii  great  Dif- 
ferences in  our  Senfations  by  new  Names  ^  but  refer 
all  fuch  as  arc  nearly  related  to  the  fame.     And  thus 
the  two  foregoing  Suppofitions  furnifh  us  with  a  na- 
tural Rcafon  for  diftinguifhing  the  primary  Colours 
into  five,  liz.  Red,  Yellow,  Green,  Blue,  and  Vio- 
let •,  which,  agreeably  to  this,  were  all  that  Sir  Ifaac 
Nrjjtcn  himfelf  diftinguifhed  the  oblong  folar  Image 
into  for  fonie  time,  as  may  appear  by  his  Optical  Lec- 
tures. 

Fourthly,  Since,  if  we  proceed  from  the  Green  to 
the:  Yellow  and  Red,  on  one  hand,  and  to  the  Blue  and 
Violet,  on  tlie  other,  the  Ratio's  arc  die  fame,  only  in- 
verted ) 
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verted ;  and  fincc  there  is  a  larger  Interval  or  Ratio 
between  the  Yellow  and  Red,  alfo  between  the  Blue 
and  Violet,  than  between  the  Green  and  Yellow,  or 
Green  and  Blue  %  we  may  exped  to  have  two  more 
diftind  primary  Colours  correfponding  to  each  other, 
and  to  the  two  Semitones  in  an  Octave.  And  thus  ic 
is.  Orange,  and  Indigo,  are  fufHciently  dlftinct  from 
their  contiguous  ones,  viz.  Orange  from  Red  and 
Yellow,  and  Indigo  from  Blue  and  Violet ;  and  yet 
approach  to  them.  And  thefe  fcven  Colours,  thus  fixed, 
feem  to  be  all  that  we  can  well  call  diftirct  Colours 
amongft  the  primary  ones,  the  intermediate  Degrees 
being  referred  to  fome  of  thefe  feven,  and  called 
Shades.  Of  compound  Colours,  diftinct  from  all  the 
primary  ones,  I  fhall  fpeak  below. 

Fifthly,  It  is  remarkable  here,  that  the  Order  of 
the  five  Tones  and  two  Semitones  of  an  Odave, 
which  correfponds  to  the  Order  of  the  feven  primary 
Colours,  is  the  fecond  in  abfolute  Perfedlion  (which  I 
have  from  a  MS.  Paper  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newto?i*s  on 
Mufic,  not  yet  publilhed),  and  the  firft  in  relative,  /*.  e, 
of  thofe,  in  which  the  Semitones  are  at  equal  Di- 
ftances  from  the  Middle  or  Extremes  •,  which  Circum- 
flance  is  evidently  neccffary  in  the  Order  of  the 
Colours.  For  if  diftincl  Colours  arife  from  Ratio's, 
and  a  half-note  Colour  arife  next  after  the  Red,  if 
you  begin  at  one  End,  a  correfponding  one  ought  to 
appear  next  after  the  Violet,  if  you  begin  at  the  other. 
The  Samenefs  of  the  Ratio's,  that  mufb  arife,  makes 
this  necefl!ary,  on  Suppofition,  that  the  Diftinftion  of 
Colours  is  founded  on  Ratio's. 

Sixthly,  If  the  Diftin<5lion  of  Colours  arife  from 
the  Ratio's  of  Vibrations,  the  Colours  may  be  cxpe<flcd 
to  be  broader  where  the  Vibrations  are  more  numerous, 
becaufe  a  greater  Addition  mufb  be  ma'.ie  to  a  greater 
Number,  in  order  to  make  an  equal  Ratio.  And 
there  is  a  certain  Breadth  for  each  of  the  Colours  re- 
fpeflivcly,  which  fuits  each  Set  of  Ratio's  of  Vibra- 
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Dons  that  they  can  be  fuppoled  to  bear  to  one  anotlwf, 
according  to  any  fuppofed  Law  of  Increafe  of  the 
Vibrations  in  palfing  from  one  End  of  the  folar  Image 
to  tht;  other.  Since  therefore  the  Breadth  of  the 
ieven  primary  Colours,  as  deternnined  by  Sir  Ijaac 
Neivtorty  fuits  the  fimpleft  Ratio's  pofTible,  according 
to  the  fimpleft  Law  of  Increafe  polTible,  as  has  been 
explained  above,  we  leen\  to  have  from  thence  an 
Argument  both  for  the  Dodrine  of  Vibrations  in 
general,  and  for  the  particular  Ratio's  of  Vibra- 
tions here  alleged.  And  there  are  two  Things  in 
this  Matter  which  deferve  particular  Notice.  Firft^ 
That  Sir  Ifaac  Newton*^  Spetlrum  was  about  ten 
Inches  long  •,  and  confequently,  the  Breadths  of  the 
Icven  primary  Colours,  Red,  Orange,  Yellow^ 
Green,  Bhie,  Indigo,  Violet,  in  Inches,  i,  25;  o, 
15  y  J^>  33  »  ^>  ^^  »  i>  66  •,  I,  1 1  ;  2,  22 ;  which 
Magnitudes  are  fo  confiderable,  that  a  fmall  Error  in 
fixinfy  the  Limit  of  a  Colour  does  not  much  affed 
their  mutual  Ratio's.  Secondly,  That  the  Limits  of 
the  Colours  were  determined  in  a  Way,  that  had  no 
Dependence  on  any  Hypothefis,  and  the  Operation 
repeated  feveral  times.  However,  it  may  perhaps  be 
worth  the  Time  and  Pains  of  fome  curious  Experi- 
n:enter,  to  examine  the  Breadths  of  the  feven  primary 
Colours  afrefh,  and  compare  them  with  the  Hypo- 
thcfis  here  propofed. 

Seventhly,  When  all  the  Rays  refleded  from  any 
natural  Body  are  near  to  each  other,  as  in  the  Yellows 
of  the  Second  Order,  and  in  the  Blues  and  Greens  of 
the  Third,  we  may  fuppofe,  that  the  flower  Vibrations 
are  accelerated  by  the  quicker,  and  the  quicker  re- 
tarded by  the  flower,  fo  as  to  compofe  an  interme- 
diate Colour,  fcarce  differing  from  homogeneal  Light 
in  Appearance  of  Purity;  juft  as  in  a  Bell,  the  flower 
Vibrations  of  the  wider  Part,  and  the  quicker  of  the 
narrower,  over-rule  each  other  mutually,  fo  as  to 
compole  onj  Tone.     But  when  the  Vibrations  of  the 

extreme 
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extreme  Rays  arc  greatly  different  fi-om  each  other,  it 
feetns  that  each  ought  to  keep  the  Power  of  exciting 
Its  proper  Vibrations,  fo  as  to  make  the  Colour  of 
the  middle  Rays ;  which  may  be  confidered  as  a  kind 
of  Centre  of  Gravity,  a  dilute  one,  verging  to  White. 
And  White  itfclf,  when  in  Perfedion,  arifcs  from  a 
due  Proportion  of  all  the  Sorts  of  Rays,  each  pri- 
mary Colour,  perhaps,  keeping  its  own  peculiar  Vi- 
brations, and  the  Icveral  Shades  of  each  primary 
Colour  vibrating  in  the  fame  time  as  the  middle  Point. 
When  two  Colours  confiderably  different,  as  Red  and 
Blue,  Yellow  and  Vk)let,  Red  and  Violet,  are  com- 
pounded, they  neither  refcmble  the  intermediate  ho- 
mogencal  one,  nor  make  a  White.  Not  the  fird,  be- 
caufe  they  are  at  fo  great  a  Di (lance,  that  each  can 
keep  its  own  Vibrations,  contrary  to  what  happens  in 
Colours  refeniWing  homogeneal  ones  •,  not  a  White, 
becaufe  there  is  not  a  fufficient  Number  of  differing 
Vibrations.  By  fuch  Compofitions  it  is,  that  Purples, 
and  other  Colours,  different  from  all  the  homogeneal 
ones,  are  formed  ;  and  whoever  confiders  the  feveral 
Shades  of  each  Colour,  with  the  mutual  Proportions 
which  may  be  combined  in  any  Compound,  may 
eafily  conceive  how  all  the  Colours  of  natural  Bodies 
fhould  arife  from  mere  Combinations  of  the  primary 
Colours,agreeably  to  theSixth  and  Seventh  Propofitions 
of  the  Second  Part  of  the  Firft  Book  of  Sir  Jfatu: 
Newtott*s  Optics.  What  is  here  delivered  may  lervc 
to  fuit  the  Dodlrine  of  Vibrations  to  thofe  Proportions, 
and,  perhaps,  alTift  the  Reader  to  fee  the  Realbns  of 
the  Sixth. 

Cor.  If  the  Differences  of  the  primary  Colours  arife 
from  the  fpecific  Differences  of  Vibrations,  it  iseafy  to 
fee,  that  the  Differences  of  Taftes  and  Smells  may  have 
a  like  Origin  j  and  vice  verfa. 


PROP. 
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PROP.     57. 

To  examine  how  far  luinuiout  appearances^  not 
cccafioned  by  the  Impreffion  of  the  Rays  of 
Lic'ht^  ik)itb  fome  other  Ph£nomena  of  a  re^ 
fated  Kind^  are  agreeable  to  the  Do5lrine  (f 
Vibrations. 

F Ladies  of  Light,  and  other  luminous  Appearances, 
are  occafioned  by  Strokes  upon  the  Eye,  rubbing 
it.  Paintings,  ^c.  Now  it  is  very  eafy  to  conceive,  that 
violent  Agitations  in  the  fmall  Particles  of  the  Optic 
Nerve  fliould  arife  from  thefe  Caufesj  and  confe- 
qcentiy  that  fuch  Deceptions  of  the  Sight,  as  one  rnay 
call  them,  fhouldbe  produced,  if  we  admit  the  Doc- 
trine of  Vibrations.  And  I  do  not  fee  how  they  follow 
from  the  common  Hypothefis  concerning  the  Manner 
of  Senfation. 

The  mod  remarkable  of  thefe  luminous  Appear- 
ances is  that  which  refembles  the  Eye  of  a  Peacock's 
Feather,  and  which  offers  itfelfuponfhutting  and  rubbing 
the  Eye  in  a  Morning.  I'here  is  a  Diflin6tion  in_  it  be- 
tween the  central  Parts  and  the  Edges.  The  firll  feem 
to  anfwer  to  that  Part  of  the  Retina^  which  is  oppofite 
to  the  Pupil,  and  of  about  the  f-ime  Size  with  it,  in 
its  ordinary  Dimenfions.  The  lad,  or  the  Edges, 
may  anfwer  to  thofe  Parts  of  the  Retina^  which  are 
only  fometimcsexpofed  to  the  A  (ft  ion  of  Light,  viz, 
m  Dilatations  of  the  Pupil.  It  is  obfervablc^  that  the 
central  Parts  are  often  dark,  while  the  Edges  are  lumi- 
nous ;  and  vice  verfa.  It  happens  alfo  frequently,  that 
in  the  whole  Appearance  a  Blue,  a  dilute  Yellow,  and 
a  Red,  fucceed  each  other  in  the  Order  of  the  Colours. 
Perhaps,  by  farther  Obfervations,  a  Perfon  might  be 
able,  in  fome  meafure,  to  prcdid:  the  Varir.tions  of 
this  Phnsnomenon.  It  generally  moves,  which  may 
be  perhaps  from  the  Motion  of  the  peculiar  Vibra- 
tions along  the  Surface  of  the  Retina, 

Upon 
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Upon  Hiutting  one's  Fycs  after  they  have  been  fixed 
upon  a  luminous  Ohjcd,  as  a  Candle,  a  Plre,  a 
Window,  it  is  common  to  have  a  faint  Image  of  the 
Objcd  remain  in  the  Eye  for  a  few  Moments.  This 
follows  from  the  gradual  Declenfion  of  the  Vibrations 

excited. 

Sometimes,  inflead  of  a  luminous  Image,  a  dark 
one,  corrcfpomiing  in  Shape  and  Size  to  the  luminous 
Obiecfl,  prefents  itfclf.  In  this  Cafe  we  mud  fuppofc, 
that  the  vivid  Vibrations  excited  by  the  luminous  Ob- 
jcd  pals  immediately  into  very  feeble  ones,  ablolutely 
or  relatively,  upon  the  Ceflation  of  the  ImprelHon. 

Boerbaave  fays,  that  he  had  a  luminous  Circle  in 
his  Eye  for  a  long  time  after  liaving  viewed  too  intenfly 
the  Moon's  Light  colleded  to  a  Focus.  And  looking 
at  the  Sun  makes  other  Objeds  appear  red  and  lumi- 
nous. It  does  alfo  occafion  dark  Spots  to  appear 
upon  common  Objeds  afterwards.  This  lad  Etfed 
may  perhaps  fucceed  the  ftrH:.  While  extraordinary 
Vibrations,  or  a  Difpofition  to  them,  continue  in  the 
Retim^  and  Optic  Nerve  (which  may  be  for  a  long 
time,  if  a  flight  Inflammation,  with  the  confequenc 
Irritability,  be  produced  in  the  fm.ill  Vcflrls  of  the 
nervous  Capillaments),  the  common  Objeds  may 
appear  luminous.  When  thefe  go  off,  a  contrary 
State  may  take  place,  and  caufe  the  dark  Spots  to  ap- 
pear. Dark  Spots  of  Continuance  argue,  that  an 
Injury  is  done  to  the  Retina,  and  Optic  Nerve.  The 
permanent  dark  Spots,  which  are  fometinies  previous 
to  a  Guita  Serena,  feem  to  be  of  this  Kind. 

It  is  agreeable  to  fome  of  t!ie  fongcing  Indances, 
that  being  kept  much  in  the  dark  fiiould  enable  the 
Perfons  to  fee  with  a  very  obfcurc  Light.  In  fomc 
other  C?fes  of  a  Ny^alopia  tliere  may  j)erhaps  be  the 
firfl  and  lowed  Degree  of  Inflammation  in  the  inlini- 
tefimal  Veflels  of  the  Retinj,  fo  as  to  incrcafe  the  Sm-^ 
fibility  of  the  Organ  without  nuking  the  Exerciie  of 

its  Fundions  painiul. 

O  4  Giddinefs, 
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Giddinefs,  or  an  apparent  irregular  Motion  in  the 
Objeifls  of  Sight,  almoft  al>vays   goes   before   any 
general  Confiifion  and  Privation  of  Senfe  and  Motion  -, 
which  is  very  agreeable  to  tlie  Do(5trine  of  Vibrations. 
For  the  general  Diforder  in  the   Vibrations   in  the 
medullary  Subftance  may  be  expecled  to  be  perceived 
in  the  Opric  Nerve,  and  correfponding  Part  of  the 
Brain,  firft  and  chiefly,  on  account  of  the  Acutenefs 
and  Prccifion  of  the  Senfe  of  Sight,     Upon  the  fame 
Principles  it  is  eafy  to  fee,  how  great  and  unufual  Agi- 
tations of  the  Body,  Imprcnions  on  the  Stomach,  on 
the  olfaclory  Nerves,  on  the  Eye,  by  the  quick  Tranf- 
ition  of  Objeds,  on  the  Eye  and  Fancy  together,  by 
looking  down   a   Precipice,  i^c.  fhould  occafion  a 
temporary  Giddinefs. 

PROP.     58. 

To  examine  how  jar  the  Judgments  n.vhich  we 
wake  by  Sight  concerning  Magjiitude,  Dijfancey 
Motion,  Figure,  and  Pofiticn,  are  agreeable 
to  the  Do5lri?ie  of  AJjociaticn, 

T  Have  already  obferved,  Prop,  30.  that  thefc  Judg- 
■*•  mcnts  are  to  be  efteemed  true  or  falfe,  according  as 
they  agree  or  difagree  with  thofc  made  by  Touch. 

Now  the  AfTcciaces  of  greater  tangible  Magnitude 
are  a  larger  Pi6lure  on  the  Retina^  the  Diftancc  being 
the  fame-,  and  a  larger  Diftance,  the  Pidture  being 
the  fame.     The  Aflbciates  of  a  lefs  tangible  Magni- 
tude are  the  Oppofites  to  thefe.     And  the  Aflbciates 
of  theSamencfs  of  tangible  Magnitude  are  the  Increafe 
or  Diminution  of  the  Piclure  on  the  Retina,  while  the 
Didance  is  diminifhed  or  increafed  fuitably  thereto. 
All  this  appears  from  optical  Confiderations,     Hence 
j:  follows,  that  where  the  Pi6lure  on  the  Retina  is  of  a 
juft  Size,  and  alfo  the  previous  Judgment  concerning 
the  Diftance  juft,  our  Eftimate  of  tangible  Magnitude 
by  Sight  will  be  jufl  likewife.     But  if  the  Pidure  on 

y        the 
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the  Retina  be  magnified  or  diminifhed  by  GlafTes,  or 
our  previous  Judgment  concerning  the  Diftance  be 
erroneous,  our  Eftimate  of  tangible  Magnitude  will 
be  erroneous  in  like  manner.  And,  whether  it  be  juft 
or  erroneous,  it  is  intirely  founded  on  Aflbciation. 

The  following  Inftanccs,  among  many  others,  con- 
firm thefe  Pofuions.  Young  Children  judge  righdy 
of  Magnitude  only  in  familiar  Places,  or  at  fmall  Di- 
fiances.  At  great  Diftances  they  always  j  udgc  the  Ob- 
jeftstobe  lefs  than  the  Truth,  not  having  learnt  to 
judge  rightly  of  thefe  Diftances,  and  make  Allowance 
for  them.  The  Generality  of  Adults  judge  far  better 
of  Magnitude  at  great  Diftances  on  level  Ground,  than 
from  above,  or  from  below,  on  account  of  their  greater 
Experience  in  the  former  Cafe.  The  horizontal 
Moon  appears  larger  than  the  meridional,  bjcaufe  the 
Pidlure  on  the  Retina  is  of  nearly  the  fame  Size,  and 
the  Diftance  cfteemed  to  be  greater.  And  yet  the 
horizontal  Moon  appears  far  lefs  than  theTruth,becaufe 
we  can  form  no  Conception  of  its  vaft  Diftance.  A 
Tree  referred  to  the  Horizon  in  the  Dufk  of  the 
Evening,  or  a  Fly  to  the  Ground  at  a  Diftance,  thro* 
thelndiftindnefsof  Vjfion,  appears  much  bigger  than 
the  Truth.  In  looking  thro*  GlafTes,  which  magnify  or 
diminifh  the  Pidlure  on  the  Retina,  the  Obje(5ls  them- 
felvcs  feem  to  be  magnified  or  diminifhed,  becaufe  our 
Judgment  concerning  the  Diftance  is  not  altered  pro- 
portionally, i^c.  ^c. 

I'here  are,  befides  thefe,  fome  other  afTociated  Cir- 
CLimftances,  which  occafionally  impofe  upon  us  in  efti- 
mating  Magnitudes.  Thus  a  Perfon  of  an  ordinary 
Height  ftanding  near  a  very  mil  one,  or  coming  in  at 
a  very  hi<^h  Door,  appears  lliorter  than  the  Truth-,  lean 
Perfons  icem  tall,  fat  Perfons  fhorr,  ^r. 

The  principal  Criterion  of  Diftance  is  the  Magnitude 
of  the  Piflure,  which  fome  known  Obie(5l  makes  on 
the  Retina.     But  the  five  following  aflx>ciated  Circum- 
Aances  feem  to  have  alfo  fome  Influence  on  our  Judg- 
ments 
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xnents  concerning  Diflance,  in  certain  Cafes,  and 
under  certain  Limitations :  The  Number  of  Objcfts 
which  intervene,  the  Degree  of  DidinClnefs  in  which 
the  minute  Parts  are  feen,  the  Degree  of  Brightnefs, 
the  Inclination  of  the  Optic  Axes,  and  the  Conforma- 
tion of  the  Eye.  It  will  appear  from  the  62d  and  63d 
Prop,  that  the  two  lad  are  AfTociates  to  each  oriier  in 
their  proper  Degrees,  fmce  each  dep<.'nds  on  tlie  Di- 
flance of  the  Objed.  The  Influence  of  the  three  firll, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  Magnitude  of  the  Pidure  on  the 
Retina^  is  evident  from  the  Methods  of  exprelTing  Di- 
flance in  Pi<flures. 

From  the  Principles  laid  down  in  the  lad  Paragraph, 
we  may  explain  the  tollowing  Fallacies  in  ViGon.     An 
Obiedl  viewed  thro'    a   Perfpedlive    appears   to   be 
nearer  than  it  is,  becaufe  the  Pidlure  on  the  Retina  is 
thereby  rendered  both  larger,  and  more  didindl',  but 
if  we  invert  the  Perfpeflive,  and  fo  diminifli  the  Pic- 
ture, the  Cbjc6t  will  appear  farther  off.     At  Sea,  and 
on  Plains,  where  few  or  no  Obje(fls  intervene,  we 
judge  the  Didances  to  be  lefs  than  the  Truth  \  and  the 
contrary  happ?ns  in  Scenes  diverfified  with  a  proper 
Variety  of  Objc(fls.     A   large  Obje(fl,  when  appre- 
hended to  be  one  of  a  common  Size,  appears  nearer 
than  the  Truth  ;  and  the  fime  happens,  when  we  view 
Objecls  in  rural  Scenes,  fuch  as  Houfes,  Towns,  Hills, 
i^c,  in  a  bright  Light,  or  thro'  a  very  clear  Atmo- 
fphere.     In  trying  to  judge  of  fmall  Didances  by  one 
Eye,  it  is  ufual  to  be  miftaken  for  want  of  the  Cri- 
terion from  the  Inclination  of  the  Optic  Axes. 

Since  our  Judgment  concerning  the  Magnitude  of 
an  unknown  Object  depends  upon  the  Didance,  and  our 
Judgment  concerning  the  DiOancc  of  every  Objcd 
chiefly  upon  that  concerning  its  Magnitude,  the  Con- 
jectures of  different  Perfons,  concerning  the  Magni- 
tudes and  Didances  of  unknown  remote  Objedls,  both 
as  fecn  thro*  Telefcopes,  and  with  the  naked  Eye, 
may  vary  confiderably  from  each  other,  according  to 

their 
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their  refpc<flivc  aflbciated  Prejudices.  If  the  Di (lance 
be  fixed  prcvioiifly  by  a  known  Objefl,  we  may  after- 
wards judge  of  the  Magnitude  of  an  unknown  Objtdt 
thereby.  The  Number  of  intervening  Objects,  and 
the  Inclination  of  the  Optic  Axes,  fecm  to  afford  con- 
fidcrable  Afififlance  in  determining  Din-anccs,  where 
known  Obje<5h  are  wanting*,  the  firft  in  large  Di- 
(lances,  the  lad  in  fmall  ones  :  but  the  other  tl.rce  in- 
ferior Criterions  above-mentioned,  liz.  the  Degree 
of  Diilindlnefs,  the  Degree  of  Brightnefs,  and  the 
Conformation  of  the  Eye,  when  fingly  taken,  are  of 
fmall  Signification. 

We  judge  of  Motion  by  the  Motion  of  the  Piflurcs 
on  the  Retina^  or  of  our  Eyes  in  following  the  Ob- 
jc6ls.  After  fome  time,  we  learn  to  make  Allowance 
for  the  Line  of  Direction,  our  own  Motions,  ^c.  If 
we  fail  to  make  the  due  Allowance  thro'  aObciated 
Circumftances  of  any  Kind,  we  mud,  in  conftquence 
of  this,  make  a  difproportionatc  Eftimate  of  Motion, 
or  place  it  in  an  undue  Obje(5l. 

We  judge  of  the  Figure  or  Shape  of  Bodies,  chiefly 
by  the  Variations  of  Light  and  Shade  •,  and  our  Aflb- 
ciations  taken  thence  arc  fo  ilrong,  as  that  we  are  cafily 
impofed  upon  by  a  jufl  Imitation  of  the  Light  and 
Shades  belonging  to  each  Shape  and  Figure,  in  their 
feveral  Situations  with  rcfped  to  the  Quarter  from 
which  the  Illumination  proceeds. 

It  is  from  the  Afibciations,  confidered  under  this 
Propontion,and  particularly  in  the  lad  Paragraph,  that 
Painting  conveys  kich  exact  Ideas  of  Shapes,  Figures, 
Magnitudes,  and  Didances,  and  the  Qimera  Obfcura 
of  Motions  alff),  by  means  of  Impreil'ions  that  pro- 
ceed from  a  p'ane  Surface. 

The  Pofition  of  Objeds  is  juciged  of  intirely  by  the 
Part  of  the  Retina  on  which  the  Kays  fall,  if  we  be  in 
an  eredl  Podure  ourfelves.  It  we  be  nor,  we  allow 
for  our  Deviation  from  it,  or  make  a  Reference  to 
fomethin";  iudp^ed  to  be  in  an  erect  Podure.  If  we 
^     ""  fail 
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fail  in  thcfe,  Errors  concerning  the  Pofition  of  vifiblc 
Objefls  mud  happen.  Our  calling  Bodies  ereSf^  when 
the  Rays  proceeding  from  their  Tops  fall  upon  the 
lower  Parts  of  the  Retina^  and  vice  verfa^  is  merely 
from  an  AfTociation  of  the  fame  Kind  with  thofe  by 
which  the  Senfes  of  other  Words  are  determined. 

Thofe  who  are  difpofed  to  examine  the  Subjc6ls  of 
this  and  the  following  Propofidon  with  Accuracy, 
may  fee  a  large  Variety  of  proper  Inllances  well  ex- 
plained by  Dr.  Smithy  and  Dr.  Jurin^  in  Dr.  Smtb*s 
Optics.  Thefe  Gentlemen  infift  chiefly  on  optical 
Confiderations  •,  but  they  every- where  admit  the  Pre- 
valence of  AfTocianon,  tho'  it  is  not  always  to  their 
Purpofe  to  take  exprcfs  Notice  of  it. 

I  willjufl  remind  the  Reader,  that  in  all  the  Cafes 
of  Magnitude,  Diftance,  Motion,  Figure,  and  Po- 
fition, the  vifible  Idea  is  fo  much  more  vivid  and  ready 
than  the  tangible  one,  as  to  prevail  over  it,  notwith- 
flanding  that  our  Information  from  Feehng  is  more 
precife  than  that  from  Sight,  and  the  Teft  of  its  Truth. 
However,  if  we  could  fuppofe  a  Perfon  to  be  endued 
with  the  Senfes  of  Seeing  and  Hearing,  and  yet  to  be 
deftituteof  that  of  Feeling,  and  of  the  Power  of  moving 
hlmfelf,  he  might  have  ail  the  Words  expreiTing  Di- 
ftances.  Magnitudes,  iffc.  fo  much,  and  fo  properly, 
aflbciated  with  the  vifible  Appearances  of  thefe,  as  that, 
by  pairing  over  his  Ear,  they  would  raife  up  all  the 
fame  Trains  of  vifible  Ideas,  as  in  us. 

PROP.    59. 

To  examine  how  far  the  CirciunflcDtces  cf  /ingle 
and  double  Vifion  are  agreeable  to  the  Dovhine 

cf  /J foci  at  ion, 

TTTHEN  we  have  attained  a  voluntary  Power  over 

^^    the  external  Motions  of  our  Eyes,  fo  as  to  di- 

re(fl  them  to  Objedls  at  pleafure,  we  always  do  it  in 

lucha  manner,  as  that  the  fame  Points  of  Obje(5ls  fall 

upon 
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upon  correfpondent  Points  of  the  two  Retina^ s.  And 
this  Correfpondence  between  the  refpetflive  Points  of 
the  Retina':  is  permanent  and  invariable.  Thus  the 
central  Points,  or  thofe  where  the  Optic  Axes  terminate, 
ahvays  correfpond;  a  certain  Point  on  the  right  Side 
of  the  right  Retina  always  corrcfponds  (whatever  Ob- 
jcd  we  view)  to  another  certain  Point  on  the  right  Side 
of  the  left  Retina^  equally  diftant  from  the  Centre  with 
it,  i^c.  Hence,  if  the  Optic  Axes  be  diredled  to  the 
Objed  Jy  the  Pi(5lurc  made  by  it  on  the  right  Retina 
corrcfponds  to  that  made  on  the  left;  whereas  the  Im- 
preflions  made  by  two  fimilar  Objects,  A  and  By  upon 
the  two  Retina* Sy  do  not  correfpond.  The  Impref- 
fions  therefore,  that  are  made  upon  Portions  of  the 
Retina'sy  which  do  or  do  not  correfpond,  are  the 
aflbciated  Criterions  of  fingle  and  double  Vifion.  For 
I  here  fuppofe,  that  the  common  Appearances  of  a 
fingle  ObjeJl,  and  two  fimilar  ones,  are  refpedlively 
called  fingle  and  double  Vifion. 

Let  us  now  inquire  into  the  Fallacies  which  thefe 
aflbciated  Criterions  may  occafion. 

Firft,  then.  When  a  Pcrfon  dire6ls  his  Eyes  by  a 
voluntary  Power  to  a  Point  nearer  or  farther  off  than 
the  Objed  which  he  views,  fo  as  to  make  the  Pic- 
tures of  the  Objcd  fall  upon  the  Points  of  the  two 
Retina* Sy  that  do  not  correfpond,  this  Object  will  ap- 
pear double.  The  fame  thing  happens  when  one  Eye 
is  diflorted  by  a  Spafm,  when  Perfons  lofe  the  volun- 
tary Power  of  diredling  their  Optic  Axes  to  Obje<5ls, 
and  in  general  whenever  the  Pictures,  which  the  Ob- 
jed  imprints  on  the  two  Retina's^  fall  upon  Points 
that  do  not  correfpond. 

It  rcfenibles  this,  and  illuftrates  it,  that  if  we  crofs 
the  Fingers,  and  roll  a  Pea  between  two  Sides, 
which  are  not  contiguous  naturally,  it  feels  like  two 
Peas. 

Secondly,  After  a  Perfon,  whofc  Eye  is  diftortcd 
by  a  Spafm,   has  ktn  double  for  a  certain  time,  this 
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ceafes,  and  he  gains  the  Power  of  feeing  fmgle  again, 
provided  the  Dillorcion  remains  fixed  to  a  certain  De- 
gree. For  the  AHbciation  between  the  Points  of  the 
two  Retina's^  which  correfponded  fornnerly,  grows 
v/eaker  by  degrees  ;  a  new  one  alfo  between  Points, 
that  now  corrcfpond,  takes  phce,  and  grows  ftrongcr 
perpetLjally. 

Thirdly,  If  two  lighted  Candles,  of  equal  Height, 
be  viewed  at  the  Diftance  of  two  or  three  Feet  from 
the  Eyes,  fo  that  the  Piflure  of  the  right-hand 
Candle  on  tiie  left  Retina  fliall  correfpond  to  that  of 
the  Icft-hnnd  Candle  on  the  right  Retina,  only  one 
Image  will  be  prodivced  by  thefe  two  correfponding 
ri6lures.  But  the  two  Pitfturcs  which  do  not  corre- 
fpond, viz,  that  of  the  right-hand  Candle  on  the  right 
Retina^  and  that  of  the  left-hand  Candle  on  the  left 
Retina,  will  each  produce  its  proper  Image.  See 
SmitJ/s,  Optics,  Rem.  526. 

But  here  two  QutlVions  may  be  afked  ;  Firfl:,  Why 
fingle  Objcds  appear  the  fame  to  one  as  to  both  Eyes, 
allowing  for  the  Diminution  of  Brightnefs,  fmcc,  in 
iht  firft  Cafe,  there  is  one  Pi(flure  only,  in  the  lad 
two.  Ought  not  every  fmgle  Objedl  to  appear  fingle 
to  one  Eye,  and  double  to  both  ? 

Secondly,  How  can  one  Object  appear  like  two  to 
both  Eyes,  fince,  however  the  Eyes  be  direflcd  or 
difiorted,  it  can  make  but  two  Pidures,  whereas  two 
Obie6ts  make  four,  viz.  two  in  each  Eye  ^ 

it  is  evident,  that  the  Difficulty  is  the  fame  in  both 
thefe  Quef^ions.  And  it  fcems  to  be  a  fufficient  An- 
fwer  to  allege,  that  ImprefTions  fo  much  alike,  and 
which  arc  fo  cond.mcly  made  together,  as  thofe  upon 
the  correfponding  Portions  of  the  two  Retina* s,  muil 
unite  into  one  intircly  in  the  Brain,  and  produce  the 
fime  Elfeft  in  Kind,  though  fomewhat  different  in 
Degree,  as  one  alone.  And  thus,  whether  we  fee 
with  one  Eye  or  both,  hear  with  one  Ear  or  both,  the 
ImprefTion  on  the  common  Senfory  in  the  Brain  is  tl>e 
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fame  in  Kind  j  and  therefore,  if  tiic  firft  be  called 
fingle,  the  other  muft  alfo. 

But  it  dcferves  particular  Attention  here,  that  the 
Optic  Nerves  of  Men,  and  fuch  other  Animals  as 
look  the  fame  Way  with  both  Eyes,  unite  in  tlie 
Sella  furckay  in  a  Ganglion^  or  little  Brain,  as  one 
may  call  it,  peculiar  to  themfelves  *,  and  diat  the  Af- 
fociations  between  fynchronous  ImprefTions  on  the  two 
Retina's  n^ufl  be  made  fooncr,  and  cemented  ftronger, 
on  this  Account  ;  alfo,  ihat  they  ought  to  have  a 
much  greater  Pov/er  over  one  another's  Images,  than 
in  any  other  Part  of  the  Body.  And  thus  an  Im- 
prcflion  made  on  the  right  Eye  alone  by  a  (Ingle 
Obje6l,  may  propagate  itfclf  into  the  left,  and  there 
raifc  up  an  Image  almofl  equal  in  Vividnefs  to  itfelf : 
And  confcquently,  when  we  fee  with  one  Eye  only,  we 
may,  however,  have  Pi(5lures  in  both  Eyes  5  and  when 
we  fee  a  fingle  Objedl,  with  our  Eyes  diredled  to  one 
at  a  difTcrent  Diftance,  we  may  have  four  Pictures, 
viz,  two  from  diredl  ImprcfTion  in  Parts  that  do  not 
correfpond,  and  two  other3  from  Afibciation  in  Parts 
that  do.  And  thus  both  the  foregoing  Queflions 
raay  be  anfwcred,  in  a  manner  that  leaves  no  Doubt 
or  Hefitation. 

PROP.    60. 

To  explain  in  what  Manner  ^  and  to  what  Degree^ 
agreeable  and  difagreeable  ImpreJ/ions  on  the 
Eye  contribute.^  in  the  way  of  Ajjociation^  to 
form  our  intellectual  Pleafures  and  Pains. 

TT  is  evident,  that  gay  Colours,  of  all  Kinds,  are 
'■•  a  principal  Source  of  Pleafure  to  young  Children  ; 
and  they  feem  to  ftrike  them  more  particularly,  when 
mixed  together  in  various  Ways.  Whether  there  be 
any-thing  in  Colours,  which  correfponds  to  the  Har- 
mony between  Sounds,  may  be  doubted.  If  there  be^ 
Z  it 
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it  mud,  however,  admit  of  much  greater  Latitude 
than  the  Harmony  between  Sounds,  fincc  all  Mixtures 
and  Degrees  of  Colours,  unlefs  where  the  Qtiancity  of 
Light  overpowers  the  Eye,  are  pleafant  -,  however, 
one  Colour  may  be  more  fo  originally  than  another. 
Black  appears  to  be  originally  difagreeable  to  the  Eyes 
of  Children  •,  it  becomes  difagreeable  alfo  very  early 
from  alTociated  Influences.     In  Adults,  the  Pjeafures 
of  mere  Colours  are  very  languid  in  comparifon  of 
their  prefent  Aggregates  of  Pleafure,  formed  by  Af- 
fociation.     And  thus  the  Eye  approaches  more  and 
more,  as  we  advance  in  Spirituality  and  Perfection, 
to  an  Inlet  for  mental  Pleafure,  and  an  Organ  fuited 
to  the  Exigences  of  a  Being,  whofe  Happinefs  con- 
fifts  in  the  Improvement  of  his  Underflanding  and 
Affedions.      However,     the    original    Pleafures   of 
mere  Colours  remain,  in  a  fmall  Degree,  to  the  lad, 
and  thofe  transferred  upon  them  by  AlTociation  with 
other  Pleafures  (for  the  Influence  is  in  thefe  Things  re- 
ciprocal, without  Limits)  in  a  confiderable  one.     So 
that  our  intelleflual  Pleafures  are  not  only  at  firfb 
generated,  but  afterwards  fupported  and  recruited, 
in  part  from  the  Pleafures  aEeding  the  Eye ;  which 
holds  particularly  in  refped  of  the  Pleafures  afforded 
by  the  Beauties  of  Nature,  and  by  the  Imitations  of 
them,  which  the  Arts  of  Poetry  and  Painting  furnifh 
us  with.     And  for  the  fame  Reafons  the  difagreeable 
Trnprefllons  on  the  Eye,  have  fome  fmall  Share  in 
generating  and  feeding  intellectual  Pains. 

It  deferves  Notice  here,  that  Green,  which  is  the 
Colour  that  abounds  far  more  than  any  other,  is  the 
middle  one  among  the  primary  Colours,  and  the  mod 
univerfally  and  permanently  agreeable  to  the  Eye  of 
any  other  :  Alfo,  that  as  the  common  Juice  of  Ve- 
getables is  in  general  green,  fo  that  of  Animals  is  in 
general  Red  ♦,  the  firft  being,  perhaps,  of  the  third 
Order,  the  laft  of  the  fecond.  It  appears  to  be  ex- 
tremely worth  the  Time  and  Pains  of  Philofophers  to 
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inquire  into  the  Orders  of  the  Colours  of  natural 
Bodies,  in  the  Manner  propofed  and  begun  by  Sir 
Ifaac  Newton  \  and  particularly  to  compare  the 
Changes  of  Colour,  which  turn  up  in  chemical  Opera- 
tions, with  the  other  Changes,  which  happen  to  the 
Subjefls  of  the  Operations  at  the  fame  time.  Nothing 
feems  more  likely  than  this  to  be  a  Key  to  the  Philo- 
fophy  of  the  fmall  Parts  of  natural  Bodies,  and  of 
their  mutual  Influences. 

P  R  O  P.     6r. 

7o  give  an    dc count  of  the  Ideas  generated  by 
'vifiblc  ImpreJJions, 

TJERE  we  may  make  the  following  Obfervations : 
'*•■■'  Firft,  That  tiie  Ideas  of  this  Senfe  are  far 
more  vivid  and  definite  than  thofe  of  any  other  ; 
agreeably  to  which,  the  Word  Idea  denoted  thefe 
alone  in  its  original  and  mod  peculiar  Senfe.  Hence 
it  is  proper  to  make  the  (Iri^left  Examination  into  the 
Ideas  of  this  Senfe,  and  their  Properties,  fince  it  is 
probable,  from  the  Analogies  every-whereconfpicuous 
in  natural  Things,  that  thefe  are  Patterns  of  all  the 
reft.  Their  peculiar  Vivid nefs  and  Precifion  may 
therefore  be  confidered  as  ferving  like  a  Microfcopc 
in  refped  of  other  Ideas,  ;.  e,  as  magnifying  their 
Properties. 

Secondly,  The  Vivid  nefs  and  Precifion  here  fpoken 
of  relate  chiefly  to  Diflance,  Magnitude,  Motion, 
Figure,  and  Pofition,  /*.  e,  to  the  Ihings  confidered 
in  the  58th  Prop.  However,  Colours  leave  cliflinct 
Ideas  of  themfelves ;  but  then  they  require  an  Exer- 
tion of  our  voluntary  Powers  for  the  mofl:  parr, 
v/hereas  the  Ideas  of  Diflances,  Magnitudes,  ^c, 
recur  inceflantly  in  the  Trains  which  pafs  over  the 
Fancy. 

Thirdly,  The  peculiar  Vividnefs  and  Precifion  of 
vifible  Ideas  may  probably  be  owing  to  the  following 
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Cnufcs,  ns  well  as  to  fomc  peculiar  unknown  Stru<5lure 
of  the  Optic  Nerve,  and  correlponding  Region  of  the 
Brain  ;  viz.  The  perpetual  Recurrency  of  vifible  Ob- 
jc(5ls,  eitlier  the  fame,  or  fimilar  ones,  during  the  whole 
rime  that  we  are  awake  ;  the  diftincft  Manner  in  which 
they  arc  imprefied  by  means  of  the  feveral  proper 
Conformations  of  the  Eye  ;  and  their  being  received 
in  general  upon  the  fame  Part  of  the  Retina,  precifcly 
or  nearly.  For,  when  we  view  any  Objecfl  with  At- 
tention, we  make  the  central  Point  of  it  fall  upon  the 
central  Part  of  the  Retina,  Farther,  as  the  Optic 
Nerve  fends  off  no  Branches,  but  is  fpcnt  wholly  upon 
the  Retina,  this  may  perhaps  contribute  in  fome  De- 
gree. And  thefe  Confiderations  may  a  little  help  us 
to  conceive,  how  the  Optic  Nerve,  and  correfpond- 
ing  Region  of  the  Brain,  may  be  the  Repofitory  of 
llich  an  immenfe  Variety  of  vifible  Ideas,  as  they  arc 
in  fatft. 

Fourthly,  The  Idea  of  every  familiar  Objed  has, 
for  the  mod  part,  fome  particular  Magnitude,  Pofi- 
tion,  and  Aggregate  of  AiToclaces,  in  its  Recurrences 
to  the  Mind.  And  this  fomewhat  lelTens  the  Di fa- 
culty mentioned  in  the  laft  Paragraph.  The  Reafon 
of  this  Fourth  Obfervation  is,  that  though  every  vi- 
fible Objed  appears  under  different  Magnitudes,  in 
different  Pofitions,  and  with  different  Affociates,  yet 
thefe  Differences  deftroy  one  another,  fo  that  the 
ftrongeft  Particularity  only  remains.  Mowevcr, 
Changes  arc  made  from  time  to  time,  each  fubfifting 
for  a  fhort  Period,  and  dien  giving  way  to  the  next 
inSiicceffion. 

Fiftlily,  We  have  fictitious  vifible  Ideas  of  Places 
and  Ptrfons  that  we  have  never  feen,  as  well  as  of 
thofe  which  we  have.  Thefe  are  derived  from  Affoci- 
aii(m  evidently,  and  they  often  undergo  fucceffive 
Changes,   'ike  thofc  fpokcn  of  in  the  lafi:  Paragrapli. 

Sixthly,  Our  vifible  Ideas  arc  fubjed  to  the  volun- 
tary Power  in  a  high  Degree,  and  may  be  called  up 
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by  the  nighteft  afTociated  Circumflancc,  at  the  fame 
time  that  they  have  very  numerous  Connexions  with 
othff  Ideas,  and  with  acflual  Imprefrion^;.  The  Name, 
or  its  Idea  in  the  Region  oF  the  Brain  correfpondin^ 
to  the  Ear,  are  the  Circumftances  mod  common!/ 
made  ufe  of  for  calling  up  vifible  Ideas.  But  there 
are  many  Ideas,  /.  e.  internal  Feelings,  which  have 
no  Names,  and  which  yet,  by  attending  our  fcveral 
vifible  Ideas,  get  this  Power  of  introducing  them. 

Here  it  is  to  be  obfcrved,  that  an  Idea  cannot  be 
faid  to  be  voluntarily  introduced,  rill  it  be  previouHy 
determined  by  fome  of  its  AlFociates.  If  I  defire  to 
introduce  a  vifible  Idea  of  any  Kind,  an  Individtittm 
m^umy  and  that  of  an  Horfe  ofTcrs  itfelf,  it  was  not 
owing  to  the  Command  of  my  Will,  that  it  was  an 
Horfe,  and  nothing  elfe,  but  to  the  Connexion  which 
the  Idea  of  an  Horfe  had  with  fome  other  Idea  or  Im- 
prelTion,  which  then  happened  to  take  place.  But  if 
I  define  to  recoiled  the  Features  of  a  Perfon's  Face, 
whom  I  faw  Yefterday,  I  make  ufe  of  his  Name,  his 
Drefs,  the  Place  in  which  1  faw  him,  or  fome  other 
afTociated  Circumdance,  for  this  Purpofe.  And  this 
may  be  called  a  voluntary  Introduction  of  an  Idea. 
However,  the  Introduction  of  the  Idea  of  an  Horfe, 
in  the  Circumftances  juft  defcribed,  might  be  termed 
voluntary  in  a  different  Scn^c,  if  any  Fcrfon  thoug'iC 
fit  to  denominate  it  fo,  on  account  of  the  Command 
of  the  Will  to  introduce  fome  Idea.  My  Defigii 
here  i?,  only  to  fuggefl:  to  the  Reader  the  Proccfies 
generally  made  ufe  of  in  thefe  things.  It  is  to  be  ob- 
lervcd  farther,  that  the  allbciated  Circumllance,  which 
determines  what  Idea  fiiall  be  called  up  voluntarily, 
does,  for  the  moll  part,  raifc  it.  Thus,  if  a  Perfon 
defircs  me  to  call  up  the  Idea  of  an  Horfe,  the  very 
Sound  of  the  Word  proceeding  from  his  Mouth  will 
do  it,  for  moH:  part,  immediately.  If  not,  I  go 
back,  by  my  Memory,  to  the  Trace  left  by  the 
W^ord,  and  tl)encc  to  the  Idea,  or  to  lome  common 
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Aflbciatc  of  both  the  Word  and  Idea,  capable  of 
raifing  the  laft. 

Seventhly,  When  we  have  converfcd  much  with 
the  fame  vifiblc  Objects,  as  after  having  been  in  a 
Croud,  Traveling,  Qc,  for  many  Hours  without  In- 
termilTion,  we  may  find  the  Ideas  of  thefe  Objects 
pecuHarly  flrong,  fo  as  to  intrude  upon  our  Fancies, 
and  interfere  with  ail  our  other  Ideas.  This  may 
fervc  to  fhew,  that  the  Permanence  of  the  Senfations 
imprelTed,  mentioned  in  the  Third  Propofition,  and 
which  fhews  itfelf  particularly  in  vifible  ImprefTions,  as 
there  remarked,  is  of  the  Nature  of  an  Idea.  And 
it  coincides  remarkably  with  this,  that  the  Ideas 
fhould  be  peculiarly  vivid  and  precife  in  the  fame 
Senfe,  where  the  Permanency  of  the  Senfation  im- 
prefied  is  moft  confpicuous. 

Eighthly,  The  Ideas  of  Sight  and  Hearing,  and 
the  ImprefTions  from  whence  they  proceed,  have  a 
peculiar  Connexion  with  each  other.  For  as  Words 
pronounced  call  up  vifible  Ideas,  fo  vifible  Ideas  and 
Objedls  call  up  the  Ideas  of  Words,  and  the  Adlions 
by  which  they  are  pronounced. 

Ninthly,  The  Trains  of  vifible  Ideas  are  in  a  par- 
ticular manner  affcdled  by  the  general  States  of  the 
Brain,  as  may  appear  from  the  Trains  which  prefent 
themfelves  in  Madnefs,  Phrenfies,  and  common  De- 
liriums. This  agrees  remarkably  with  what  has  been 
already  obferved  concerning  the  Ideas  of  this  Senfe  i 
and  we  may  infer  from  all  together,  that  the  Regions 
of  the  Brain  correfponding  to  the  Optic  Nerve  are 
comparadvely  large,  or  peculiarly  fufceptive  of  Im- 
prefTions, or  both. 

Tenthly,  The  Imagery  of  the  Fye  fympathizcs 
alfo  remarkably  with  the  Affedions  of  the  Stomach. 
Thus  the  grateful  ImprefTions  of  Opium  upon  the 
Stomach  raife  up  the  Ideas  of  gay  Colours,  and  tranf- 
porting  Scenes,  in  the  Eye  ;  and  Spafms,  and  Indi- 
gcilions,  have  often  a  contrary  EfTed.     The  ghaflly 
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Faces  which  fometimes  appear  in  Idea,  particularly 
after  drinking  Tea,  feem  to  be  an  EfTed  of  this 
Kind,  or   perhaps  of  the   Jaft-mentioned  one  ;  for 
they   are  common  to   Perfons   of  irritable   nervous 
Syllems.     Ghaflly  Faces  may  take  place  preferably 
to  other  difagrecable  Ideas,  perhaps  becaufe  Charac- 
ters, Affedions,  Paffions,  are  principally  denoted  and 
exprcfled  by  the  Countenance  -,  becaufe  Faces  are  the 
moft  common  of  vifible  Objcdls,  and  attended   to 
with  thegreateflEarneftnefs;  becaufe  we  criticize  much 
upon  the  Beauty  of  Faces,  and  upon  the  Proportion 
ot  the  feveral  Features  to  each  other;  and  becaufe 
evil  Spirits  (the  Notions  of  which   generally   take 
ftrong  and  early  PoiTenion  of  our  Fancies)  are  painted 
with  ghaflly  Faces.     This  Mixture  of  Reafons  hin- 
ders each  particular  one  from   being  fo  obvious,  as 
might  otherwife  be  expeded  -,   however,    the  fame 
thing  is  common  in  many  other  Cafes.     The  Trains 
of  vifible  Ideas,  which  occur  in  Dreams,  are  deducible, 
pardy   from  the  Sympathy  here  mentioned,  partly 
from  that  of  the  laft  Paragraph. 

Eleventhly,  Our  Stock  of  vifible  Ideas  may  be 
confidered  as  a  Key  to  a  great  Part  of  our  Knowlege, 
and  a  principal  Source  of  Invention  in  Poetry,  Paint- 
ing, Mathematics,  Mechanics,  and  almofl:  every 
other  Branch  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences.  In  Mathe- 
matics and  Mechanics  the  Invention  of  the  Diagram 
is,  in  effed,  the  Solution  of  the  Problem.  Our 
Memories  are  alfo  much  affifted  by  our  vifible  Ideas 
in  refpecft  of  paft  Fads,  and  the  Prelcrvation  of  the 
Order  of  Time  depends  in  a  particular  manner  upon 
our  vifible  Trains  fuggefiing  each  other  in  due  Suc- 
cciTion.  Hence  Eyc-witnefiTcs  generally  relate  in  Order 
of  Time,  without  any  exprefs  Defign  of  doing  fo. 
This  Recollc(5lion  of  vifible  Ideas,  in  the  Order  in 
which  they  were  impreflTed,  gives  rife  to  the  Lqci 
memoriaksy  in  which  Matters  principally  worthy  of 
Remembrance  are  to  be  repofited,  and  to  the  artifi- 
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cial  Memory,  that  is  borrowed  from  the  Eye ;  juft 
as  the  Facility  of  remembring  Words  formed  into 
Verfcs  does  to  the  artificial  iVlemory  borrowed  from 
the  Ear.  It  may  deferve  Notice  here,  that  feme 
Perfons  have  imaginary  Places  for  the  natural  Num- 
bers, as  far  as  loo,  or  farther. 

Twelfthly,  The  Ideas  which  different  Perfons  have 
of  the  fame  Perfons  Faces,  though  they  be  very  like 
one  another,  cannot  yet  be  prccifely  the  fame,  on 
account  of  the  Addition  and  Omiflion  of  little  Cir- 
cumfbances,  and  a  Variety  of  alTociated  ones,  which 
intermix  themfelves  here.  Hence  the  fame  Pidlure 
may  appear  much  more  like  to  one  Pcrfon  than  to 
another,  viz.  according  as  it  refembles  his  Idea  niorc 
cr  lefs. 

Thirteenthly,  Painters,  Statuaries,  Anatomids,  Ar- 
chitects, (^c.  fee  at  once  what  is  intended  by  a  Pic- 
ture, Draught,  i^c.  from  the  Pcrfe6bion  of  their  vi- 
fible  Ideas  •,  and  carry  off  the  Scene,  Plan,  ^c.  in 
their  Memories,  with  Quicknefs  and  Facility.  All 
which  is  flill  owing  to  AlTociadon.  But  it  would  be 
endlefs  to  enumerate  the  Inftances  of  AITociations, 
which  this  Senfe  affords. 

Fourteentlily,  It  is  prob.ible,  that  Fables,  Parables, 
Similes,  Allegory,  i^c.  pleafe,  ftrike  and  inftrud, 
chiefly  on  account  of  the  vifible  Imagery,  which 
they  raife  up  in  the  Fancy,  They  are  alfo  much 
more  eafily  remembred  on  the  fame  Account.  We 
may  add,  that  Idolatry,  HeatheniHi  and  Popifh,  has 
made  a  much  quicker  and  more  extenfivc  Progrefs  in 
the  World  on  account  of  the  Stability  and  Vividnefs 
of  vifible  ImprefTions  and  Ideas,  and  the  Difficulty, 
Obfcurity,  and  changeable  Nature,  of  abflract  No- 
tions. And  ImagC'Worfhip  feem»s  even  to  have  been 
derived  in  great  meafure  from  this  Source. 

Fifrcenthiy,  It  would  be  a  Matter  of  great 
Curiofity  and  Ufe  (as  far  as  thcfe  Speculations  can 
be  of  any  Ufe)  to  inquire  carefully  into  the  Progrefs 
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of  the  Mind,  and  particularly  of  the  Fancy,  in  Pcr- 
fons  born  blind,  and  compare  the  Refult  with  what 
is  advanced  under  this  Propofition,  and  with  other 
Parts  of  thefe  Papers,  in  order  to  correal:  and  im- 
prove the  Theory  of  AfTociation  thereby.  It  is  pro- 
bable, that  they  are  confiderable  Lofcrs,  upon  the 
Whole,  in  refpedl  of  Knowlegc  •,  though  their  greater 
Degree  of  Attention,  and  the  fuperior  Acutencfs  of 
theSenfes  of  Feeling  and  Hearing,  and  confequently, 
Pcrfedbion  of  the  Ideas  of  thcfe  Senfes,  mull  give 
them  fome  particular  Advantages. 

PROP.    62. 

To  explain  the  automatic  Motions,  ivhicb  are  ex^ 
cited  by  hnprejjlom  made  on  the  Eye. 

'Y^HESE  Motions  are  of  two  Kinds,  externa!  and 
■*•  internal.  The  external  are  tlie  Motions  of  the 
Globe  of  the  Eye,  thofe  of  the  EyeliCiS,  and  the 
Contraflions  of  the  Lacrymal,  and  other  neighbour- 
ing Glands,  whereby  they  are  evacuated.  The  inter- 
nal are  the  Contra(5lions  of  the  great.-r  and  lelTrr  muf- 
cnlar  Rings  of  the  /m,  of  the  radiated  Fibres  of  i\\c 
Iris^  and  of  the  Ciliar  Ligamej^.tb.  I  will  fpeak  of 
each  of  thefe  in  Order. 

I  begin  with  the  Motions  of  the  Globe  of  the  Eye. 
And  here  I  obfcrve,  Firfl,  That  the  white  tenJinous 
Expanfions  of  the  four  flrait  Mufcles  reach  as  tar 
as  the  Cornea  \  and  confequently,  that  they  are  therc^ 
by  expofed  in  a  particular  manner  to  the  Atflion  of 
Light,  when  the  Eye  is  open,  being  covered  by  no- 
thing but  a  thin  Membrane.  However,  the  tendi- 
nous Expanfions  of  the  Addtuens  and  ylbducens  arc- 
much  more  expofed  than  thofe  of  the  Attolhns  and 
DepimenS'y  and,  if  the  Eye  be  but  a  litde  open,  the 
Light  cannot  fall  upon  thefe  lad  at  all. 

Secondly,  If  a  luminous  Objedt  be  placed  upon  the 
right  Side,  fo  as  that  the  Light  (hall  fall  in  a  particu- 
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lar  manner  upon  the  tendinous  Expanfion  of  the  /Ibdu^ 
tens  of  the  right  Eye,  and  of  the  Adducens  of  the  left,  it 
may  by  contrading  thefe  Mufcles  make  the  Eyes  move 
in  a  congruous  Manner,  turning  them  towards  itfelf ; 
and  the  Tendency  of  the  Eyes  to  move  towards  the 
right  Side  ought  not  to  ceafe,  till  the  Adducens  and  Ah' 
duceiis  in  each  Eye  have  an  equal  Quantity  of  Light 
fall  upon  them  from. the  luminous  Objed,  i,  e>  till  the 
Optic  Axes  be  dire<5led  to  it.  In  which  Cafe  the 
Eyes  would  be  in  /Equilibrio^  as  far  as  they  are  under 
the  Influence  of  the  Light  which  falls  upon  the  ten- 
dinous Expanfions  of  the  flrait  Mufcles. 

Thirdly,  It  agrees  remarkably  with  the  two  lad 
Paragraphs,  that  new-born  Children  move  their  Eyes 
in  a  congruous  Manner ;  that  the  Motions  are  chiefly 
to  the  Right  and  Left,  fcarce  upwards  and  downwards 
at  all,  the  Eyelids  being  fcldom  fo  much  opened  as  to 
cxpole  the  tendinous  Expanflons  of  i\\t  AttoUens  and 
Deprimcvs'y  and  that  their  Eyes  are  frequently  turned 
towards  luminous  Objcds,  fuch  as  a  Candle,  or  a 
Window. 

Fourthly,  But  it  is  not  ncccflary,  that  the  Eyes  of 

r.cw-born  Children  fhould  always  turn  to  the  luminous 

Objed,  or  remain  fixed  upon  it.     For  every  Mufcle, 

when  it  h:is  exhauflicd  itfelf  by  Contracftion,  gives 

place  to  its  Antagonifl:  of  courfe.     If  therefore  the 

luminous  Objedl  be  much  on  one  Side,  the  Eyes  ought 

to  turn  back  from  italmofl:  immediately.     To  which 

v/e  may  add,  that  various  luminous  Objefls  generally 

afred  the  Eyes  at  the  fame  time ;  that  the  four  (Irait 

Mufcles  do  naturally  balance  each  other,  and  keep  the 

tyes  in  a  right  forward  Pofition  •,  and  that  the  oblique 

Vlulcles  fcarce  favour  any  particular  oblique  Pofition, 

ho*  they  do  prepare  the  Eye  to  turn  with  greater 

•acility,  in  Compliance  with  the  Contradion  of  any 

ne  of  the  four  flrait  Mufcles.     There  are  therefore 

iTicicnt  Sources  for  a  Variety  of  Motions  in  the  Globes 

f  the  Eyes,  without  dcftroying  their  Congruity. 

Fifthly, 
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Fifthly,  It  is  worthy  of  Attention  here,  that  the 
Attolkntes  and  Deprimentes  do  not  want  the  fame  ex- 
ternal Inflnence  of  Light  to  make  them  move  in  a  con- 
gruous manner,  as  the  Adducentes  and  Abducentes^ 
inafmuch  as  ont  AdducenSy  and  one  Abducens^  mud  a<5t 
together  to  make  the  Eyes  move  congruoufly  to  the 
Right  and  Left  •,  whereas  the  two  AttolknteSy  and 
two  BeprimenteSy  a6t  together  in  the  congruous  Mo- 
tions upwards  and  downwards.  As  far  tlierefore  as 
the  Nerves  of  one  Side  fympathize  with  the  cor- 
rcfponding  Nerves  of  the  other  in  the  Influences 
which  defcend  from  the  Brain,  there  will  be  a  na- 
tural Tendency  in  the  Eyes  to  move  upwards  and 
downwards  in  a  congruous  manner,  and  to  the  Right 
and  Left  in  an  incongruous  one.  And  this  fuits  well 
with  the  greater  Expofition  of  the  tendinous  Expan- 
fions  of  the  Adducent es  and  Abducent es  before  taken 
notice  of.  For  what  Reafon  fo  many  Pairs  of  Nerves 
arc  concerned  in  the  Motions  of  the  Globe  of  the  Eye, 
and  of  the  Eyelid,  remains  to  be  inquired. 

Sixthly,  It  may  perhaps  be,  that  the  Light  which 
pafTes  in  at  the  Pupil  has  fome  EfBcacy  in  moving  the 
Globe  of  the  Eye,  either  by  unknown  Communica- 
tions in  the  Brain  between  the  Optic  Nerve,  and  the 
Third,  Fourth,  and  Sixth  Pairs,  or  perhaps  by  pene- 
trating in  a  fmall  Degree  thro'  the  Retinay  ChoroideSy 
and  Scleroticay  to  the  four  flrait  Mufclcs.  If  this 
lafl  Influence  could  be  allowed,  it  would  oppole  that 
exerted  upon  the  tendinous  Expanfions;  but  would, 
however,  join  with  it  in  prefcrving  the  Congruity  of 
the  Motions. 

Seventhly,  As  the  two  oblique  Mufcles  neither  have 
tendinous  Expanfions  expofcd  to  the  Light,  nor  adhere 
to  the  Globe  of  the  Eye,  except  jull  at  their  Infertion, 
they  cannot  ,be  under  cither  of  the  Influences  here 
fuppofcd  to  affect  the  ftrait  Mufcles,  but  mud  be 
fubjccl: chiefly  to  thofe  which  defcend  from  tlie  Brain; 
thus  ading  almod  uniformly,  unlefs  in  particular  Agi- 
tations 
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tatlons  of  the  whole  nervous  Syflem.  And  this  agrees 
well  with  the  Fad,  and  with  the  Ufes  generally  af- 
figned  to  thcfe  Mufcles,  viz,  thofe  of  keeping  the 
Eye  in  a  moderate  Sufpenfion  always,  and  drawing  ic 
out  on  cn^inent  Ocafions, 

Eighthly,  The  Circunnflances  which  occaficn 
Squinting  in  young  Children,  agree  well  with  the  The- 
ory here  propi) fed.  Thus,  if  a  Child  be  laid  fo  into 
his  Cradle,  as  that  one  Eye  (hall  be  covered,  the  exter- 
nal Influences  of  Light  cannot  operate  upon  it.  And 
if  this  be  often  repeated,  cfpecially  while  the  AfTocia- 
tion  which  confirms  the  Congruity  of  the  Motions  is 
weak,  the  Eye  which  is  covered  will  obey  the  InBu- 
ences  which  defcend  from  the  Brain,  and  turn  upwards 
and  inwards  for  the  mod  part.  What  turns  the  Scale 
in  favour  of  this  Pofition,  remains  to  be  inquired. 

The  fecond  of  the  external  Motions  is  that  of  the 
Eyelids,  or  the  A(5lions  of  the  Elevator^  and  Orbi" 
cularis  Palpebrarum.  What  excites  the  firfl:  to  con- 
fbant  Action  during  the  whole  time  that  the  new-born 
Child  is  awake,  is  difficult  to  fay.  Perhaps  the  Ac- 
tion of  Light  upon  the  W  hite  of  the  Eye,  fending  V  i- 
brations  under  the  upper  Eyelid,  and  thence  into  the 
Fibrcsof  the  ^/^i;^/^^;  Or  the  dired:  Adion  of  Light 
thro'  the  Skin ;  for  it  is  a  cutaneous  Mufcle  :  Or  In- 
fluences which  defcend  into  the  Third  Pair  from  the 
Second,  f.  e.  the  Optic  Nerve:  Or  the  Fridion  from 
tlie  Globe  of  the  Eye  in  its  Motions,  which  may  alfo 
make  the  Eyelid  fympathize  in  Motion  with  the  Eye: 
Or  the  Aggregate  of  all  thefc.  As  to  the  Orbicularis^ 
it  is  evidently  put  into  Adlion  by  Irritations  affedling 
the  Eye,  as  from  Duft,  Flics,  i^c.  even  in  Adults. 

The  third  of  the  external  Motions,  or  the  Contrac- 
tion of  the  Lacrymal,  and  other  neighbouring  Glands, 
arifcs  from  Irritations  in  the  Eye,  Nofe,  Fauces^  and 
Scalp  of  the  Head.  The  Manner  in  which  thefe  Ir- 
ritations operate,  has  been  fufficiently  explained  under 
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Of  the  internal  Motions  I  will  confider  the  Con- 
tradion  of  the  greater  and  hfler  Rings  together,  as 
proceeding  from  the  fame  Caufcs,  and  being  cotcm- 
porancous  j  and,  for  the  fame  Reafons,  the  Contrac- 
tion of  the  radiated  Fibres,  and  Qliar  Ligament,  to- 
gether alfo.  By  the  firfl  the  Eye  is  fitted  for  diftindl 
Yifion  at  fmali  Diflances,  by  the  other  at  great  ones. 
Thus  let  us  fuppofe  a  Candle  to  be  brought  nearer  and 
nearer  to  the  Child's  Eye.  It  is  evident,  that  the 
Quandty  of  Light  which  falls  upon  the  Eye  will  grow 
greater  and  greater.  It  will  therefore  agitate  alT  the 
circular  Fibres  of  the  Iris  more  powerfully,  and  par- 
ticularly the  greater  and  lefTer  Rings ; ;.  e,  it  will  bend 
the  Cornea  into  a  greater  Convexity,  bring  the  Origin 
of  the  Ciliar  Ligament  nearer  to  its  Infertion  in  the 
Capfula  of  the  Cryftalline,  i,  e,  fuffer  the  Capfula  to 
become  more  convex  alfo,  and  narrow  the  Pupil,  /.  e, 
leflen  the  Radius  of  DifTipation.  The  Image  of  the 
Candle  upon  the  Retim  may  therefore  continue  to  be 
diflindl,  as  it  approaches,  by  this  mechanical  Influence 
of  Light  upon  the  Eye.  And,  for  the  fame  Reafons, 
it  may  continue  diflind,  as  it  recedes.  But  there  are 
Limits  on  both  hands.  And  thus  the  Conformations 
of  the  Eye  neceffary  for  diftind  Vifion,  according  to 
Dr.  Jurin's  mod  accurate  Account  of  this  Matter,  are 
brought  about  automatically,  and  fuitably  to  tlie  general 
Theory  of  thefe  Papers. 

However,  it  is  alfo  probable,  that  the  Light  which 
pafles  in  at  the  Pupil,  has  great  Efficacy  in  contradling 
both  the  greater  and  lefier  Rings,  as  may  be  con- 
cluded from  the  Immobility  of  the  Pupil  in  a  GuUa 
Serena  \  alfo  becaufe,  on  thisSuppofition,  the  Light, 
which  pafTcs  in  at  the  Pupil  mull,  by  contracting  the 
leflcr  Ring,  become  a  Check  and  Guard  againfl  its  own 
too  free  AdmifTion,  which  is  agreeable  to  the  Tenor 
of  Nature  in  like  Inftanccs.  The  Retina  extends  to 
the  greater  Ring,  and  may  fend  fomc  nervous  Fibres 
to  it,  and  even  to  the  Iris. 

2  One 
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One  or  both  of  thcfe  A6lions  of  Light  fccni  to  in- 
creafe  the  Secretion  and  Circulation  of  the  aqueous 
Humour  in  new-born  Children,  fo  as  to  fit  the  Fyc 
tor  Vifion,  which  it  is  not,  thro*  the  Deficiency  and 
Muddinefs  of  the  aqueous  Humour,  till  fome  time 
after  Birth.  This  again  may  be  confidered  as  a  Cir- 
cumflance,  that  favours  our  prefent  Conjedures. 

As  to  the  radiated  Fibres  of  the  /m,  and  theCiliar 
Ligament,  they  do  not  feem  fo  much  to  be  excited  to 
Adtion  by  any  external  Influence,  as  to  be  kept  in  a 
State  of  conllanc  fmall  Adivity  by  the  Vibrations 
which  defcend  from  the  Brain.  When  therefore  the 
Rings  are  relaxed,  the  radiated  Fibres  will  open  the 
Pupil,  and  the  Ciiiar  Ligament  draw  out  the  Capfula 
of  the  Cryflalline  to  a  flatter  Shape,  and  thus  fuit  the 
Eye  to  obfcure  and  diftant  Objeds, 

PROP.    63. 

To  explain  the  Manner  and  Degree^  in  ivhich 
the  automatic  Motions^  mentioned  in  the  lajl 
Fropofuion^  are  influenced  by  'voluntary  and 
Jemivoluntary  Powers. 

CINCE  the  Motions  of  the  Eyes  are  in  every  In^ 
^  flance  congruous,  from  the  Inflant  of  Birth,  an 
aflx)ciated  Tendency  thereto  is  generated  fooner,  and 
more  firmly  efliablifhed,  than  perhaps  in  any  other 
Cafe.  As  therefore  the  external  Influence  of  Light, 
by  growing  languid,  comes  to  have  lefs  and  lefs  Efied 
perpetually  for  this  Purpofe,  fo  the  aflbciated  Tendency 
grows  flronger  and  flrongcr  \  and  the  Sum  total  of 
both  may  perhaps  be  always  about  equal. 

However,  this  Congruity  does  not  feem  to  be  {0 
great  in  Children  as  in  Adults,  who  can  dired  their 
Optic  Axes  by  a  perfedly  voluntary  Power  to  the  Ob- 
jeft  which  they  intend  to  view  with  Attention.  Wc 
mull  examine  therefore,  how  the  almoft  perfed  Con- 
gruity becomes  an  intirely  perfed  one. 

No.v 
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Now  here  we  are  to  obferve,  that  the  almon:  perfect 
Congruity  begets  an  almoft  perfedt  Correfpondcncy  in 
the  Points  of  the  Retina  -,  and  that  hence  it  will  follow 
by  degrees,  that  the  leaft  Deviation  from  perfed  Con- 
^rriiity  will  occafion  double  Vifion,  and  Confufion. 
But  thcfe  are  unpleafant  and  inconvenient,  whereas 
fingle  and  diftindt  Vifion  is  pleafant  and  convenient. 
Whence  every  Recurrency  of  the  laft  will  tend  to  con- 
firm it,  of  the  firft  to  exclude  it,  from  Principles  al- 
ready laid  down.  Prop.  22.  Cor,  I.  The  Child  will 
therefore  come  to  a  perfecft  Congruity  at  laft,  i,  e,  to 
dired  his  Optic  Axes  precifely  to  the  Point  which  he 
intends  to  view.  The  voluntary  Power  of  fuiting  the 
internal  Motions  to  the  Diftance  muft  be  fuppofed  to 
grow  perfed  about  the  fame  time. 

It  agrees  with  this  Method  of  reafoning,  that  Per- 
fons  who  lofe  the  Sight  of  one  Eye  in  their  Childhood 
or  Youth,  tho'  long  after  the  external  Adion  of  Lighc 
has  loft  its  Efficacy  for  making  the  Motions  congruous, 
generally  fquint  a  little  with  that  Eye. 

The  Perfons  who  fquint,  preferving  the  Sight  of  tlic 
fquinting  Eye,  are  obliged  to  move  their  Eyes  in  a 
congruous  Manner,  for  the  fame  Reafon  as  others,  "oiz, 
to  avoid  double  Vifion,  tho'  the  Pofition  be  incon- 
gruous. 

The  conftant  Action  of  the  Elevator  Palpehrafupe- 
rioris  in  Adults  feems  to  be  intirely  from  Cuftom,  /.  e. 
Aflbciation,  being  kept  up  in  a  more  particular  Man- 
ner by  the  Variety  of  vifible  Objects,  which  engage 
our  Attention  during  the  Courfe  of  the  Day. 

It  is  generally  fome  time  before  Children  get  the^ 
voluntary  Power  of  fliutting  the  Eyes  gently,  or  of 
fluitting  one  and  not  the  other.  They  can  fl^ut  them 
with  Force  foon,  this  Action  recurring  often  from 
Motes  in  the  Eyes,  Pain  of  any  Kind,  ^c.  The  Pro- 
cedure here  is  of  the  fame  Kind  as  in  other  voluntary 
Actions. 

The 
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The  internal  Motions  depend  originally  upon  the 
greater  or  Ids  Quantity  of  Light  which  falls  upon  the 
Cornea  and  /m,  as  has  been  obferved  already.     But 
the  Nearnels  and  Remotenefs  of  the  luminous  Object 
are  the  refpedtive  Aflbciaces  of  thcfc.     The  mufcular 
Rings  therefore,  which  at  firO:  contradcd  only  when 
very   luminous  Obje(fls  approached,  will  afterwards 
contrail  when  moderately  luminous  ones  do.     And 
thus  Vifion  will  be  made  diftin(ft  in  general.     But  di- 
ftin6l  Vifion,  by  recurring,  will  perpetuate  and  perfedt 
itfclf,  and  indiftind  check  and  abolifh  itfelf,  from  the 
Agreeablcnefs    and    Difagreeablenefs    accompanying 
them  refpcdively,  by  Prop.  22.  Cor.  i.  till  at  laft  the 
Child  gets  a  perfectly  voluntary  Power  of  fuiting  his 
Eyes  to  the  Di fiance.     Adults  fcem  to  have  a  Power 
of  preparing  the  Eyes  prcviouQy  to  fee  at  a  propofed 
Diliance  \  and  fome  to  have  a  fcmivoluntary  Power 
of  contracting  and  dilating  the  Pupil,  'viz.  by  fanfy- 
ing  a  bright  Objcdl  near,  and  a  dark  one  far  off  j  tho* 
the  Qiiantity  of  Light  wl^ich  falls  upon   die  Eye 
remain  the  fame. 
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SECT.   V. 
Of  the  Stnfe  of  Hearing. 

PROP.    64. 

fo  affign  the  im?nediate  Organ  of  Hearings  and 
to  explain  in  general  the  Ufes  of  the  feveral 
Parts  of  the  external  and  internal  Ear. 

rjpHE  immediate  Organ  of  Hearing  appears  to  be 
J  [ _  the  foft  Portion  of  the  Seventh  Pair  of  Nerves, 
cliltributed  in  the  Cochlea^  and  femicircular  Canals. 
What  the  particular  Ufes  of  thefe  Cavities  are,  is  not 
known.  They  bear  fome  obfcure  Likenefs  to  the  In- 
ftruments  commonly  made  ufe  of  for  increafing  either 
the  Loudnefs  of  Sounds,  or  the  Effcds  of  them  up- 
on the  Ear  i  juft  as  the  Coats  and  Humours  of  the  Eye 
refemble  Lenfes.  The  auditory  Nerve  is  alfo  hke  the 
Optic  in  detaching  no  Branches  off  to  the  neighbour- 
ing Parts ;  and  there  are  many  other  Inftances  of  Re- 
femblance  between  thefe  two  mod  refined  and  fpiri- 
tual,  if  one  may  fo  fay,  of  our  Senfes-,  fome  of  which 
1  fliall  mention  in  the  Courfe  of  this  Section. 

The  Auricle  and  Meatus  Audit orius  are  cartilagi- 
nous, and  feem  by  this  means  to  be  peculiarly  fitted 
for  receiving  and  retaining  the  Vibrations  of  the  Air, 
and  for  communicadng  them  to  the  Membrana  Tyvi- 
pant. 

This  Membrane  appears  to  be  kept  in  a  State  of 
conftant  Tenfion  by  Mufcles,  that  ad  upon  the  fmall 
Bones  in  different  Ways,  and  tluis  to  be  fitted  for  vi- 
brating fynchronoufly  to  the  feveral  Sounds,  which 
affedt  it.  Agreeably  to  which,  the  Degree  of  Tenfion 
varies,  fo  as  to  be  lefs  when  the  Mufctdus  externus  and 
chliqutis  adl,  greater  when  thefe  are  reUxed,  and  the 
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internus  a(fbs.  The  Degree  of  Senfibility  both  in  the 
Mcmbrarre  itfcif,  and  in  the  whole  Organ,  is  probably 
greater  when  the  Tenfion  is  greater. 

The  Vibrations  of  the  Air  feem  to  (hake  off  the  Mu' 
cus  which  lodges  upon  the  Memhrana  Tympani  in  the 
new-born  Child,  jufl  as  the  Adion  of  Light  fits  the 
Cornea^  and  aqueous  Humour,  for  Vifion. 

The  Euftachian  Tube  fervesto  fupply  the  Cavity  of 
the  Tympanum  with  Air,  to  carry  off  the  Vapour  which 
exhales  into  it,  and  perhaps  to  increafe  the  Effedls  of 
Sounds  by  the  Tremors  in  its  cartilaginous  Extremity, 
and  particularly  thofe  of  the  Pcrfon's  own  Voice. 

The  Stapesy  its  Mufcle,  and  the  Foramen  OvaUy  feem 
defigned  to  convey  the  Vibrations  of  the  Membrana 
Tympani  to  the  auditory  Nerve  in  a  precife  m.anner. 
But  the  Vibranons  excited  in  its  iEther  may  be  much 
more  frequent  than  thofe  of  the  Membrana  Tympaniy 
as  has  been  already  obferved. 

There  docs  not  appear  to  be  any  Method  for  con- 
veying Air  into  the  Cavities  of  the  Veftibulumy  Cochlea^ 
and  femicircular  Canals,  nor  any  Neceflity  or  Ufe 
for  it  there.  The  great  Hardnefs  of  the  bony  Part 
of  the  Organ  of  Hearing  may  make  it  more  eaQly  fuf- 
ceptible  of  Vibrations.  Agreeably  to  which,  it  may 
be  obferved,  that  we  can  hear  imperfedlly,  tho'  the 
Ears,Nofc,  and  Mouth,  be  all  flopped,  and  confequent- 
ly  all  Accefs  to  the  Membrana  Tyvipani  by  theVibra 
tions  of  the  Air  denied.  The  Vibrations  are  here  ex- 
cited probably  in  the  Cartilages  of  the  Auricle  and 
Meatus y  and  in  the  Bones  of  the  Skull,  and  tlius  com- 
municated to  the  Cochlea^  and  femicircular  Canals.  It 
fccms  to  agree  with  this,  that  fome  partially  deaf  Per- 
foiis  can  hear  befl,  wlien  driven  in  a  Coach  over  Stones 
or  Gravel ;  /.  e.  when  all  the  Parts  of  their  Bodies, 
and  particularly  thofe  of  the  Bones,  are  put  into  a  vi- 
brating Motion. 

The  bony  Part  of  the  Organ  of  Hearing  feems  to 
come  to  its  full  Size  early  in  Life.     Is  not  the  final 
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Caufe  oF  this,  that  one  Part  may,  on  account  of  its 
Size,  be  moft  difpofed  to  vibrate  with  one  Tone,  an- 
other with  another?  And  does  not  this  hold  particu- 
larly in  refped  of  the  Lamina  Spiralis  ?  For  thus  the 
fame  Tone  would  be  affixed  and  aflbciated  to  the  fannc 
Nerves,  fo  as  to  afFed  them  peculiarly,  from  Child- 
hood or  Youth  to  old  Age. 

PROP.    6f. 

T(?  examine  how  far  the  Phcenomena  of  mufical 
and  other  inarticulate  Sounds  are  agreeable 
to  the  DoBrijie  of  Vibrations, 

HE  R  E  we  may  con  fider,  Firfl:,The  different  Strength 
of  Sounds.  Now,  as  this  arifes  from  the  different 
Condenfation  of  the  Air  in  the  Pulfes,  fo  the  Effedt 
which  it  has  upon  the  Memhrana  Tympanic  the  Mem- 
brane of  the  Foramen  Ovale^  and  the  Nerves  of  Hear- 
ing, mud  be  different  like  wife,  and  afford  the  Mind  a 
fufHcient  Foundation  for  diftinguifhing  Sounds  in  re- 
fpeft  of  Strength  and  Feeblencfs. 

Secondly,  The  Gravity  and  Acutenefs  of  Sounds 
arife  from  the  Slownefs  or  Frequency  of  the  Vibrations. 
Now,  as  the  Vibrations  of  the  Mimbrana  ^ympani  are 
fynchronous  to  thofe  of  the  Air,  they  may  either  ex- 
cite fynchronous  ones  in  the  Particles  of  the  auditory 
Nerves,  and  thus  be  dillinguifhed  from  each  other  in 
refped  of  Frequency  by  the  Mind;  or  if  every  PuJfc 
of  the  Air,  and  Ofcillation  of  the  Membrayia  Tyjnpani^ 
excite  innumerable  infinitcfimal  Vibrations  in  the  au- 
ditory Nerves,  the  Renewal  of  thcfe  at  different  In- 
tervals according  to  the  different  Gravity  or  Acute- 
nefs of  the  Sound  will,  however,  aflbrd  a  like  Criterion. 

It  may  be  remarked,  that  grave  Sounds  are  in  general 
(Irong,  acute  ones  feeble.  For  the  Bodies  which 
yield  grave  Sounds  are  in  general  large,  and  confe- 
quently  will  make  an  ImprcfFion  upon  the  Air  by  a 
large  Number  of  trembling  Par:iclcs. 
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Thirdly,  All  very  loud  Noifcs  are  difagreeable. 
Now  it  is  eafy  to  conceive,  that  very  violent  Agita- 
tions of  the  Monhrana  Tympani  may  produce  the  So- 
lution of  Continuity  in  the  fmall  medullary  Particles 
of  the  auditory  Nerve.  An  Inflammation  in  the 
fmall  VeiTels  of  the  auditory  Nerve  may  render  it 
fo  fufceptible  of  violent  Vibrations,  as  to  be  hurt  by 
gentle  Sounds,  as  fometimes  happens  in  Diftempers  j 
and  to  produce  that  Acutenefs  in  the  Senfe  of  Hear- 
ing, which  anfwers  to  the  Nyctalopia  in  the  Eye. 

Fourthly,  Single  mufical,  ;*.  e,  uniform  Sounds, 
whether  vocal  or  inftrumental,  are  pleafant  in  pro- 
portion to  their  Loudnefs,  provided  this  be  not  ex- 
cefiive.  We  mull  therefore  fuppofe  here,  that  the 
repeated  Impulfes  of  the  Air,  at  equal  Diftances, 
make  the  Vibrations  approach  to  the  Solution  of 
Continurty  j  yet  ftill  fo  as  to  fall  (hort  of  it. 

Fifthly,  Two  mufical  Notes  founded  together, 
uppofe  upon  an  Organ  or  Violin,  afford  a  greater 
original  Picafure  than  one,  provided  the  Ratio's  of 
their  Vibrations  be  fufficiently  fimple.  Thus  any 
Note  founded  with  its  8th,  5th,  4th,  3d  Major  or 
Minor,  6th  Major  or  Minor,  affords  Pleafure,  the 
Ratio's  being  here,  refpedively,  thofe  of  i  to  2, 
2  to  3,  3  to  4,  4  to  5,  5  to  6,  3  to  5,  and  5  to  8, 
which  are  all  very  fmiplc  ones.  But  a  Note  with  its 
flat  or  Oiarp  2d,  or  7th,  or  flat  5ch,  is  originally  dif- 
agreeable. It  may  be  obfcrved  alfo,  that  Concords 
feem  to  be  originally  pleafant  in  proportion  to  the 
Simphcity  of  the  Ratio's  by  which  they  are  expreffed, 
;.  e.  in  the  Order  above  fet  down.  Hence  we  may 
perhaps  fufpe6l,  that  even  the  Concords  were  originally 
unplcafant  to  the  Ear  of  the  Child,  from  the  Irregu- 
larity of  the  Vibrations  which  they  imprefs  upon  the 
Memhrana  "Tynipar.i^  and  confequcnt  Solution  of  Con- 
tinuity •,  and  that  they  fell  at  lalt  within  the  Limits  of 
Pleafure,  as  many  other  Pains  do,  by  Repetition. 
For  thus  tliofe  Concords  in  which  the  Ratio's  are 
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fimplcfl  would  become  pleafant  firft,  and  the  others 
would  continue  to  excite  Pain,  or  to  border  upon  ir. 
It  is  agreeable  to  this,  that  Difcords  beconie  at  laft 
pleafant  to  the  Ears  of  thofe  tliat  are  much  conver- 
fant  in  Mufic,  and  that  the  too  frequent  Recurrency  of 
Concords  cloys. 

Sixthly,  Concords  founded  in  SuccefTion  feem  to 
have  the  fame  Effeft,  in  Kind,  upon  the  Ear,  as 
when  founded  together,  only  lefs  in  Degree.  But 
Difcords  in  Succeflion  do  not  offend,  unlefs  the 
chromatic  SuccefTion  of  half  Notes,  or  Ibme  fuch  re- 
markable ones,  and  even  thefe  pleafe  at  lafl.  All 
this  follows  eafily  from  the  laft  Paragraph  ;  and  the 
prefent  Paragraph,  with  the  two  lafl,  taken  togther, 
contain  the  principal  Grounds  of  the  natural  and  ori- 
ginal Pleafures  of  Mufic.  The  Pleafures  which  it  de- 
rives from  AfTociation  will  be  confidered  hereafter. 

PROP.     66. 

To  examine  how  fa?^  the  judgments  which  we 
make  conceriiing  the  Dijla?ice  and  Pofition  of 
the  founding  Bod)\  are  agreeable  to  the  Doc- 
trine of  Afociation, 

C  Ounds  ought  to  dccrcafe  in  the  reciprocal  duplicate 
*^  Ratio  of  the  Diflance,  did  they  not  receive  fome 
Support  from  the  Reflexion  of  the  Bodies  over  which 
they  pafs.  This  makes  them  decreafe  in  a  lefs  Ratio  ; 
however,  they  do  decreafe  in  general  with  the  Diflance  j 
and  this  Decreafe,  being  an  AfTociate  of  the  Increafe 
of  Diflance,  ought  to  fuggeft  it  to  the  Imagination. 
And,  agreeably  to  this,  we  may  obferve,  that,  when 
the  Wind  oppofcs  the  Sound  of  Bells,  they  appear 
farther  off*,  when  a  Perfon  calls  through  a  fpeaking 
Trumpet,  he  appears  nearer,  than  at  the  true  Diflance. 

As  to  the  Pofition  of  the  founding  Body,  we  have 
no  clear  or  certain  Criterion,  unkfs  it  be  very  near 
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us  •,  fo  as  th:U  the  Pulf-'s  may  ftrikc  one  Ear,  or  one 
Part  of  the  llcad,  confidcrably  ilronger  than  another. 
Hence  we  judge  of  the  Pofitlon  of  the  Speaker,  or 
founding  Body,  by  the  T'yc,  or  by  fome  other  Method 
independent  on  the  Ear.  And  thus,  if  from  fomc 
millaken  Prefumption  a  Voice,  or  Sound,  fhall  be 
deemed  to  come  from  a  Quarter  different  from  the 
true  Place  of  it,  we  fhall  continue  in  that  Error  from 
the  Strength  of  that  millaken  Prefumption. 

By  laying  thefe  things  together,  and  alfo  confider- 
ing  farther,  that  Indillind^tnefs  in  articulate  Sounds  is 
an  alfociatcd  Mark  of  Didancc,  wc  may  fee  how 
Ventriloojii^  or  Pcrfons  that  fpeak  in  their  Throats, 
without  movinj;  their  Lips,  impofe  upon  the  Audi- 
ence. Their  Voice  is  faint  and  indi{lin(5l,  and  there- 
fore appears  to  come  from  a  more  diffant  Qiiarter 
tlian  the  Speaker.  The  Hearers  look  about  there- 
fore, and,  being  furprifed,  their  Imagination  fixes 
ftrongly  upon  that  Corner,  or  Cavity,  which  appears 
mod  plaufible  •,  and  afterwards  they  continue  to  im- 
pofe upon  thcmfelves  by  the  Strength  of  this  Pre- 
judice. 

PROP.    67. 

^0  cxavnnc  Loi^^far  the  Fovjcr  of  dilUnguiJJjbig 
articulate  Sounds  depends  upon  the  Fouer  of 
ylfcciiiti'^n. 

f\^\L  may  fuppofc  the  external  and  internal  Ear  to 
^^  be  fo  lormed,  as  that  all  the  Differences  in  the 
Vibrr.tions  of  the  Air,  which  arrive  at  the  Ear,  may 
alli^t  the  auditory  Nerves  with  correfponding  Dif- 
ferences. Let  us  therefore  firH:  confiderin  what  man- 
ner different  Sounds  imprcfs  different  Vibrations  upon 
the  Air. 

Firft,  then.  Since  not  only  the  Parts  about  the 
Throat,  but  thofe  of  the  Mouth,  Cheeks,  and  even 
of  the  whole  Body,  efpecially  of  the  Bones,  vibrate 
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in  rpeaking,  the  Figure  of  the  Vibrations  imprcfled 
ii[^on  the  Air  by  the  human  Voice  will  be  different 
from  that  of  tlie  Vibrations  proceeding  from  a  Violin, 
Flute,  (^c.  provided  the  Dillance  be  not  too  great. 
This  therefore  may  be  confidcred  as  one  Help  for  di- 
flinguifhing  articulate  Sounds  from  all  others. 

Secondly,  Articulation  confifls  in  breaking  out 
from  a  Whifper  into  Sound,  or  clofing  the  Sound  in 
different  Manners,  the  Organs  of  Speech  being  put 
aifo  into  different  Shapes,  lo  as  to  join  the  Differences 
mentioned  in  the  lafl  Paragraph  with  various  Erup- 
tions and  Interruptions,  Afccnts  and  Defcents  of 
Sound.  And  thus  each  Letter  may  be  diftinguiflicd 
from  every  other  by  Flearfng. 

Thirdly,  It  is  agreeable  to  all  this,  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult at  great  Diflances  to  diffinguilh  the  Tone  of 
one  mufical  Inftrument  from  another,  or  of  any  from 
the  Tone  of  a  human  Voice,  cateris  paribus  •,  or  to 
diflinguifli  articulate  Sounds  from  one  another.  For 
at  great  Diflances  the  Vibrations  of  the  Air  are  cir- 
cular to  Senle,  and  all  the  Afcents,  Defcents,  Erup- 
tions, and  Interruptions  of  Sound,  v/hich  diftinguifh 
one  compound  Sound  from  another,  are  confounded 
by  numberlefs  Reflexions  from  the  intermediate 
Bodies. 

F^ourthly,  We  may  obferve,  that  as  the  preferving 
the  Diftindion  of  Place  is  the  chief  End  of  the  Coats 
^nd  Humours  in  the  Organ  of  Sight,  fo  the  Diftin- 
dion  of  Time  is  of  the  greatcft  Importance  in  Hear- 
ing. It  fecms  probable  therefore,  ilmtht  Mmhraua 
.7ympani^  imall  Bones,  and  their  Mufcles,  ai-e  lb  con- 
trived, as  by  their  Adlions  to  prefci  ve  the  Diftindion 
of  Time,  i.  e.  to  extinguifli  ftrong  Sounds,  and  to 
keep  up  weak  ones,  fo  as  that  the  laft  may  not  be  too 
much  overpowered  by  the  Continuance  of  the  firfl  \ 
juft  as  the  Treble  Notes  of  a  Harpfichord  would  be 
hf  the  Bafs  ones,  did  not  the  Bits  of  Cloth  affixed  to 
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the  Jacks  check  the  Vibrations  of  the  Strings  in  due 

time. 

Having  now  fhewn  how  articulate  Sounds  may  be 
di{lingui(hed  from  one  another,  and  from  all  other 
Sounds  •,  I  next  obferve,  that,  in  fa6t,  the  Speakers 
do  not  pronounce  fo  articulately  and  diftindly  in  com- 
mon Converfation,  as  to  furnilh  the  Hearers  with  the 
requifiteCriterions  according  to  the  foregoing  Theory  -, 
but  that  we  arrive  at  a  Facility  of  underftanding  one 
another's  Difcourfe,  chiefly  by  the  Power  of  Aflb- 
ciation. 

And,  Firfl,  It  is  needlefs  to  pronounce  every  Letter 
fo  as  to  diftinguifh  it  from  all  others.  For  then 
Words,  which  are  compofed  of  Letters,  would  each 
have  as  many  Criterions  as  they  have  Letters,  and  even 
more  •,  for  the  Order  of  the  Letters  is  a  Criterion,  as 
v/ell  as  the  Sound  of  each  Letter.  In  like  manner, 
Sentences  would  have  as  many  compound  Criterions 
as  they  have  Words,  befidcs  the  Criterion  arifing  from 
the  particular  Order  of  the  Words. 

Secondly,  Since  Words  are  formed  from  Combina- 
tions, not  according  to  any  Rule,  which  brings  up 
all  the  Combinations  of  Two's,  Three's,  i^c.  in  Order, 
but  by  particular  Affociations,  agreeably  to  the  Na- 
ture of  each  Language,  fince  alfo  Sentences  are 
formed  in  the  fame  way,  the  fevcral  component  Parts 
of  Words  and  Sentences  fugged  each  other,  and  alfo 
the  whole  Words  and  Sentences,  by  the  Power  of 
Aflbciation.  Thus  the  Beginning  is  commonly  ob- 
ferved  to  fugged  the  Whole,  both  in  Words  and 
Sentences  j  and  the  fame  is  true,  in  a  lefs  Degree,  of 
the  Middles  and  Ends. 

Thirdly,  The  Subjedl-matter  of  the  Difcourfe, 
the  Gcftures  ufed  in  Speaking,  a  familiar  Acquaint- 
ance with  the  particular  Voice,  Pronunciation,  Ge- 
ftures,  £s?r.  of  the  Speaker,  and  other  aflbciated  Cir- 
cumftances,  contribute  greatly  alfo.  And  therefore, 
on  the  other  h-ind,  wc  And  it  difficult  to  diftinguifh 
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.proper  Names,  and  the  Words  of  an  unknown 
Language,  and  to  underfland  a  Perfon  that  is  a 
Stranger,  or  that  ufes  no  A6lion. 

We  may  fee  alfo,  that  it  is  chiefly  by  the  means  of 
afibciated  Circumftances,  that  the  Sounds  uttered  by 
yentriloqui  fuggeft  to  us  the  Words,  which  they  are 
fuppofed  to  pronounce  •,  for  their  Articulations  muft 
be  very  incomplete,  as  they  do  not  move  their  Lips 

at  all. 

It  is  by  a  like  Set  of  aflbciated  Circumftances  that 
we  are  enabled  to  read  with  fo  much  Facility  the 
irregular  Hand-writing  of  various  Perfons,  and  of 
feme  more  than  others,  in  proportion  as  we  are  better 
acquainted  with  the  Subje(5t,  Language,  Hand-wri^ 
ting,  ^c, 

PROP.   68. 
ne  Do5frine  of  Sounds  illuftrates  and  favours 
that  of  the  VibratioJis  oj  the  fmall  medullary 
Particles  of  the  Brain^  and  nervous  Syjhin. 

FOR  the  Theory  of  Sounds  deduced  from  the  Na- 
ture of  an  elaftic  Fluid,  and  the  Tremors  of  the 
Partichs  of  founding  Bodies,  and  afterwards  verified, 
as  it  has  been,  by  numerous  Experiments,  becomes 
a  Guide  to  us  in  all  Inquiries  into  the  Vibrations  of 
other  elaftic  Mediums,  fuch  as  the  ^ther,  and  into 
the  Effedls,  which  fuch  Vibrations  muft  impart  to  and 
receive  from  the  fmall  Panicles,  that  are  furrounded 
by  the  elaftic  Medium.  And  the  general  Tendency 
which  is  found  in  natural  Bodies,  either  to  yield  a 
Sound  upon  PercuiTion,  or  at  leaft  to  fupport  and 
convey  Sounds  by  receiving  ifochronous  Vibrations, 
and  refieding  them,  (hews,  that  there  are  latent  adive 
Powers  in  the  fmall  Parts  of  Bodies,  which  difpofc 
them  to  vibrate.  Now,  if  there  be  fuch  Powers  in 
the  biggeft  component  Particles,  Analogy  inclines  one 
to  exped  them  in  the  feveral  defcending  Orders. 
^  CL4  The 
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The  Do6lrine  of  Sounds  docs  alfo  furnifh  us  with 
an  Anfwer  to  one  of  the  principal  and  moft  obvious 
Difficulties  attending  the  Suppolition,  that  all  Scnfa- 
tion.  Thought,  and  Motion,  is  performed  by  Vibra- 
tions in  the  medullary  Subflance.     For  it  may  be  ob- 
jeded,  that  fuch  a  Number  of  different  Vibrations, 
as  feems  to  be  required  in  certain  Cafes,  can  fcarce 
exill  together  In  the  medullary  Subflance.     Thus  it 
is  not  uncommon  for  a  Perfon  to  receive  a  Series  of 
Senfation?,  carry  on  a  Train  of  Theught,  and  per- 
form a  Courfc  of  external  A^lions,  which  have  little 
Connexion  with  each  other,  at  the  fame  time.     Now 
to  this  we  may  anfwer,  That  Vibrations  as  different 
from  each  other  do,  in  fa6l,  cxift  together  in  common 
Air,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  be  perceived  diftuidlly. 
Thus  a  Perfon  may  liflen  to  what  Part  he  pleafes  in  a 
Concert  of  Mufic,  and  Mafters  in  the  Art  can  liften 
to  more  than  one.     They  can  alfo  at  the  fame  time 
receive,  attend  to,  and  underfland  the  Vibrations  of 
the  Air,  arifmg  from  the  Difcourfe  of  other  Perfons. 
But  in  whatever  manner  thefe  different  Vibrations  can 
cxid  together  precifely  at  the  fame  Inftant,  or  rather 
fucceed  each  other  at  infinitefimal  Intervals,  without 
Confufion  ;  in  the  fame  manner  may  Vibrations  and 
Vibratiuncles  exift  together,  or  fucceed  each  other, 
without  Confufion  alfo,  in  the  medullary  Subflance  : 
And  by  whatever  Power  the  Soul  is  qualified  to  attend 
to,  and  diftinguifh  from  each  other,  thefe  feveral  Vibra- 
tions of  the  Air,  by  the  fame  Power  may  it  corre- 
fpond  to  the  Vibrations  in  the  medullary  Subflance, 
fo  that  each  fhall  have  its  peculiar  Effedl  of  producing 
the   appropriated  Senfation,  Thought,  and  Motion. 
It  is  to  be  obferved  farther,  that  there  is  a  Difficulty 
in  performing  both  the  things  here  mentioned  ;  that 
Confufion  does  often  arife  -,  and  that  where  any  Perfon 
is  remarkable  for  doing  more  than  one  thing  at  once, 
it  is  in  confequence  of  great  Pra6lice,  and  alfo  of 
cxquifice  mental  Powers,  ;.  e,  of  an  exquifite  Make 
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of  the  medullary  Subflance,  according  to  the  Theory 
of  thcfe  Papers. 

PROP.    6(j. 

7*0  explain  in  what  Manner^  and  to  what  De- 
gree,  agreeable  and  difagreeable  Sounds  con^ 
tribute^  in  the  way  of  Ajfociation^  to  the 
Formation  of  our  intellc^ual  Plcafures  and 
Pains, 

AS  all  moderate  and  tolerably  uniform  Sounds 
^  pleafe  young  Children,  and  the  original  Plcafures 
from  Concords  founded  together,  from  the  SuccefTion 
of  both  Concords  and  Difcords,  and  even  from  clear, 
mufical  Sounds,  confidered  feparately,  remain  with  us 
through  the  whole  Progrefs  of  Life,  i:  is  evident, 
that  many  of  our  intdledlual  Plcafures  mud  be  illumi- 
nated and  augmented  by  them.  And,  on  the  contrary, 
harlh,  irregular,  and  violently  loud  Noifes  muft  add 
fomething  to  the  Difagreeablenefs  of  the  Objcifls  and 
Ideas,  with  which  they  are  often  aflbciated. 

The  Plcafures  of  Mufic  are  compofed,  as  has  been 
already  obferved,  partly  of  the  original,  corporeal 
Plcafures  of  Sound,  and  partly  of  aflbciated  ones. 
When  thcfe  Plcafures  are  arrived  at  tolerable  Perfec- 
tion, and  the  feveral  compounding  Parts  cemented 
fufficicntly  by  Aflbciation,  they  are  transferred  back 
again  upon  a  great  Variety  of  Objecfls  and  Ideas,  and 
diffufe  Joy,  Good -will.  Anger,  Compafllon,  Sorrow, 
Melancholy,  i^c,  upon  the  various  Scenes  and  Events 
of  Life  ;  and  fo  on  reciprocally  without  perceptible 
Limits. 

The  corporeal  Plcafures  from  articulate  Sounds  are 
either  evanefcent  from  the  firft,  or,  however,  become 
fo  very  early  in  Life.  By  this  means  we  are  much 
better  qualified  to  receive  Information,  with  mental 
Pleafure  and  Improvement,  from  them  \  and  the  Ear 

becomes. 
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becomes,  like  the  Eye,  a  Method  of  Perception  fuked 
£0  the  Wants  of  a  fpiritual  Being.  And  indeed  when 
we  compare  the  ImperfcfUons  of  fuch  as  have  never 
heard,  with  thofe  of  Perfons  that  have  never  feen,  ic 
appears,  that  the  Ear  is  of  much  more  Importance  to 
us,  confidered  as  fpiritual  Beings,  than  the  Eye. 
This  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  great  Ufe  and  NecefTity 
of  Words  for  the  Improvement  of  our  Knowlege, 
and  Inlargement  of  our  Affcdions  -,  of  which  I  (hall 
have  particular  Occafion  to  treat  hereafter.  An  ac- 
<:urate  Inquiry  into  the  mental  Progrcfs  of  Perfons 
deprived  of  the  Advantages  of  Language,  by  being 
born  deaf,  would  be  a  flill  better  Teft  of  the  Theory 
of  thcfe  Papers,  than  a  like  Inquiry  concerniag  Perfons 
born  blind. 

PROP,     70. 

To  give  an  Account  of  the  Idem  generated  by 
audible  Jmprejjions, 

'^T^  H  E  Ideas  which  audible  ImprcfTions  leave  in  the 
-^  Region  of  the  Brain,  that  correfponds  to  the 
auditory  Nerves,  are,  next  to  the  Ideas  of  Sight,  the 
mod  vivid  aiid  definite  of  any  ;  and  all  the  Obferva- 
tions  above  made  upon  the  Ideas  ot  Sight  may  be 
applied  to  thofe  of  Hearing,  proper  Changes  and 
Allowances  being  made.  Thus,  after  hearing  Mufic, 
converfing  much  with  the  fame  Perfon,  in  general 
Diforders  of  the  Brain,  or  particular  ones  of  the 
nervous  fpafmodic  Kind  in  the  Stomach,  after  taking 
Opium,  in  Dreams,  in  Madnefs,  Trains  of  au- 
dible Ideas  force  themfclves  upon  the  Fancy,  in  nearly 
the  fame  manner,  as  Trains  of  vifiblc  Ideas  do  in  like 
Cafes.  Ancl  it  may  be,  that  in  paffing  over  Words 
v/ith  our  Eye,  in  viewing  Obje(5ls,  in  Thinking,  and 
particularly  in  Writing  and  Speaking,  faint  Minia- 
tures of  the  Sounds  of  Words  pafs  over  the  Ear.  I 
even  fufpccl,  that,  in  Speaking,  thefe  Miniatures  arc 
the  alfociated  Circum (lances  which  excite  the  Action, 
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be  It  voluntary,  or  fecondarily  automatic.  For  Chil» 
drcn  learn  to  fpeak  chiefly  by  repeating  the  Sounds 
which  they  hear,  /.  e,  thefe  Sounds  are  the  afTociated 
Circumftances,  which  excite  to  Adion.  But  if  the 
Sound  does  this,  the  Idea  of  it  mufl  get  the  fame 
Power  by  degrees.  I  grant  indeed,  that  the  Pi(5lurc3 
of  Words  in  the  Eye,  and  their  Ideas,  may  be  hke 
aflbciated  Circumflances,  exciting  to  fpeak  ;  and  fincc 
it  is  neceflary,  according  to  the  I'heory  of  thcfe 
Papers,  that  every  femivoluntary,  voluntary,  and  fe- 
condarily  automatic  Adion,  fhould  be  excited  by  an 
alTociated  Circum (lance,  one  may  reckon  Words  fcen, 
and  their  vifible  Ideas,  amongft  the  Number  of  fuch 
Circumflances.  But  Words  heard,  and  their  audible 
Ideas,  have  a  prior  Claim  •,  and,  in  Perfons  that  can- 
not read  or  write,  almoft  the  only  one.  It  confirms 
this,  that  in  Writing  one  is  often  apt  to  mif-fpell  in 
Conformity  with  the  Pronunciation,  as  in  writing  bear 
for  hn^  ;  for  this  may  proceed  from  the  audible  Idea, 
which  is  the  fame  in  both  Cafes ;  cannot  from  the  vi-r 
fible  one.  Where  a  Perfon  mif-fpells  fuitable  to  a 
Mifpronunciation,  which  fometimes  happens,  it  can 
fcarcc  be  accounted  for  upon  other  Principles.  Plow- 
ever,  in  Writing,  the  alTociated  Circumllance,  which 
excites  the  Adlion  of  the  Hand,  is  mod  probably  the 
vifible  Idea  of  the  Word,  not  the  audible  one. 

If  it  be  objeded  to  the  Suppofition  of  thefe  audible 
Trains,  That  we  ought  to  be  confcious  of  them,  I 
anfwer,Tlut  we  are  in  fome  Cafes-,  which  is  an  Argu- 
ment, that  they  take  place  in  all,  in  a  lefs  Degree ; 
that  the  greater  Vividncfs  of  the  vifible  Trains  makes 
us  not  attend  to,  or  recolletft  them,  till  the  Confciouf- 
nefs  or  Memory  be  vanifhed  •,  and  that  even  vifible 
Trains  do  not  appear  as  Objc(5ts  of  Confcioufnefs  and 
Memory,  till  we  begin  to  attend  to  them,  and  watch 
the  evanefcent  Perceptions  of  our  Minds. 

The  Ideas  of  Sight  and  Hearing  together  are  the 
principal  Storchoufe  of  the  Pancy  or  imagination ; 

and 
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and  the  Iinaginative  Arts  of  Painting  and  Mufic  fland 
in  the  lame  Relation  to  them  rcfpe^lively.  Poetry 
comprehends  both  by  taking  in  Language,  which 
is  the  general  Reprefentative  of  all  our  Ideas  and 
Affedions. 

As  there  is  an  artificial  Memory  relative  to  the 
Eye,  by  which  Trains  of  vifible  Ideas,  laid  up  in  the 
Memory  in  a  certain  Order,  are  made  to  fugged  both 
Things  thcmfelves,  and  the  Order  in  which  we  defire 
to  remember  them  -,  fo  compendious  Trains  of  tech- 
nical Words  formed  into  Verfes  may  be  made  to  fug- 
geft  other  Words,  alfo  the  numeral  Figures  in  a  cer- 
tain Order  \  and,  by  this  means,  to  bring  to  view,  at 
plcafure,  the  Principles  and  Materials  of  Knowlege 
tor  Meditation,  Inquiry,  and  more  pcrfeiSl  DigeHion 
by  the  Mind,  as  appears  from  Dr.  Grey's  Memoria 
Technica,  The  vifible  Loci  make  a  ftronger  Impref- 
fion  on  the  Fancy,  and  therefore  excel  the  audible 
£>nes  in  that  View  •,  but  the  audible  ones  have  a  much 
more  ready  and  definite  Connexion  with  the  Things  to 
be  remembred  \  and  therefore  feem  mod  proper,  upon 
vhe  Whole,  in  mod  Ijranches  of  Literature.  And  as 
Dr.  Gray's  Method  is  highly  ufeful  in  general,  fo  it  is 
particularly  excellent  in  rcfpedt  of  all  Memorabks 
that  are  reprefcnted  by  numeral  Figures.  For,  whca 
tlie  numeral  Figures  are  denoted  by  Letters,  Collec- 
tions of  them,  fuch  as  Dates,  and  Quantities  of  all 
Kinds,  make  (hort  and  definite  Imprelfions  upon  the 
Ear  •,  which  are  not  only  cafy  to  be  remembred,  but 
c\'o  prefcrvc  the  Order  of  the  Figures  without 
Danger  of  Error  :  Whereas  neither  the  Impreffions 
which  Coliedions  of  Figures  make  upon  the  Eye,  nor 
thofe  which  their  Enunciations  in  Words  at  Lcn2;th 
make  upon  the  Ear,  can  be  remembred  with  Facility 
or  Precifion  ;  bccaufe  neither  Figures,  nor  their 
Names,  cohere  together,  fo  as  that  the  precedent  Ihall 
fugged  the  fubfequent  ;  as  the  Letters  do  in  Collec- 
tions of  them,  capable  of  being  pronounced.    When 
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the  technical  Word  coincides  with,  or  approaches  to, 
a  familiar  one,  it  is  remcmbred  with  greater  Facility. 
Alfociation  is  every-whereconfpicuous  in  thefe  things. 

PROP.    71. 

To  explain  the  automatic  Motions^  ivhich  are 
excited  by  Iinprejjions  made  on  the  Ear, 

}T  docs  not  appear  at  all  improbable,  that  the  Vi- 
brations, v/hich  are  excited  by  Sounds  in  the  Car- 
tilages of  the  Auricle  and  Meatus  AuditoriiiSy  (hould 
pafs  into  the  fmall  Mufcles  of  the  Auricle,  and  there 
occafion  automatic  Motions.  And  I  guefs  in  parti- 
cular, that,  in  very  loud  Sounds,  the  Cartilages 
would  be  made  to  lie  clofer  to  the  Head.  But  the 
Smalnefs  of  thefe  Mufcles,  and  the  Pra(flice  of  bind- 
ing down  the  Ears  of  new-born  Children  clofe  to  the 
Head,  which  rcftrains  the  natural  Adlion  of  thefe 
Mufcles,  whatever  it  be,  prevent  our  making  any 
certain  Judgment. 

As  to  the  Four  Mufcles  wliich  belong  to  the  fmall 
Bones,  it  appears  to  me,  that  fince  the  Extcrntis  and 
Obliquus  lie  out  of  the  Tympanum^  cxpofcd  to  the 
common  Air,  and  are  alio  lb  fituated,  that  tl.c  Ex- 
terntis  may  receive  Vibrations  from  the  Cartilage  of 
the  Meatus  Aud'itorius^  the  OMiquus  from  the  Carti- 
lage of  the  Proceffus  Ravianus^  into  which  it  is  in- 
fertcd,  they  mull  be  much  more  affcdled  by  loud 
Sounds,  than  the  Intcrnns  or  Mufcuhis  Stapedis.  It 
follows  therefore,  that  the  Memhrana  l^ympani  will  be 
relaxed  automatically  by  loud  Sounds.  Flerc  there- 
lore  is  another  remarkable  Coincidence  between  effici- 
ent and  final  Caufes. 

For  what  Reafons  the  Mujcuhs  Internus^  and  Miif- 
culus  Stapedis^  may  a^t  peculiarly  in  weak  Sounds,  is 
difficult  to  fay.  They  may  perhaps,  as  was  above 
conjcclurcd  of  the  radiated  Fibres  of  the  /m,  dc- 
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pend  chiefly  on  the  Influences  which  defcend  from 
the  Brain,  and  therefore  acl  always,  when  the  other 
Two  will  give  them  Leave.  It  is  mod  probable, 
that  the  Four  Mufcles  ad  in  various  Proportions  and 
Combinations,  fo  as  to  anfwer  a  Variety  of  Purpofes. 
But  there  is  very  little,  that  is  fatisfaflory,  to  be  met 
with  in  Books  of  Anatomy  and  Phyfiology  hitherto, 
concerning  the  peculiar  minute  Ufes  and  Fundtions 
of  the  feveral  Parts  of  the  Organ  of  Hearing. 

P  R  O  P.     72. 

Ti  explain  the  Manner  and  Degree^  in  ivhich 
the  automatic  Motions^  mentioned  in  the  laji 
PropofitioHy  are  influenced  by  voluntary  and 
femivoluntary  Powers, 

CINCE  grave  Sounds  are  in  general  loud,  acute 
^  ones  weak,  the  Relaxation  of  the  Memhrana 
Tympanic  which  firft  attends  upon  loud  Sounds  auto- 
matically, will  afterwards,  by  Aflbciation,  be  made 
to  attend  upon  grave  ones,  even  though  they  are  not 
loud  ;  and,  in  like  manner,  the  Membrane  will  be 
tcnfe  from  acute  Sounds,  though  they  fliould  be 
flrong  i  /.  e.  the  Membrane  will,  by  AiTociation,  be 
fitted  to  vibrate  ifochronoufly  with  the  feveral  Tones  j 
jud  as  the  Convexity  of  the  Cornea  is  made  by  Aflb- 
ciation to  fuit  itfelf  to  the  feveral  Diftances.  The 
Accommodation  is  at  firft  grofs  in  both  Cafes  ;  but  is 
perfeded  afterwards  from  the  View  of  Pleafure  and 
Convenience,  by  means  of  the  frequent  Recurrency 
of  the  Aflions.     See  Prop.  22.  Cor,  i. 

We  feem  alfo  to  have  a  voluntary  Pov/er  of  pre- 
paring the  Ear  previoufly  for  very  ftrong,  or  very 
weak  Sounds,  which  we  expecft  to  hear,  juft  as  it  was 
before  obferved  of  the  Eye,  that  wc  can  fuit  it  pre- 
vioufly to  fee  at  an  expe6ted  Diftance.  The  Genera- 
tion of  thefe  Powers  is  the  fame,  as  that  of  the  other 
voluntary  ones. 

SECT. 
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SECT.     VI. 

Of  the  Dejtres  of  the  Sexes  towards  each 

other. 

PROP.    73. 

7i  examifje  how  far  the  Defires  of  the  Sexes  to- 
wards each  other  are  of  a  fadlitioiis  Nature^ 
and  deducible  from  the  Theory  of  thefe  Papers, 

ETERE  we  are  to  obferve,  Fird,  That  when  a 
_[  general  pleafurable  State  is  introduced  into  the 
Body,  either  by  direct  ImprelTions,  or  by  alTociated 
Influences,  the  Organs  of  Generation  mud  fympathizc 
with  this  general  State,  for  the  fame  Reafons  as  the 
other  Parts  do.  They  muft  therefore  be  affefted  with 
Vibrations  in  their  Nerves,  which  rife  above  Indiffer- 
ence into  the  Limits  of  Pleafure  from  Youth,  Health, 
grateful  Aliment,  the  Pleafures  of  Imagination,  Am- 
bition, and  Sympathy,  or  any  other  Caufe,  which  dif- 
fufes  grateful  Vibrations  over  the  whole  Syflem. 

Secondly,  As  thefe  Organs  are  endued  with  a 
greater  Degree  of  Senfibility  than  the  other  Parts,  from 
their  Make,  and  the  peculiar  Struflure  and  Difpofi- 
tion  of  their  Nerves,  whatever  thefe  be,  we  may  ex- 
pefl,  that  they  fhould  be  more  affected  by  thefe  gene- 
ral pleafurable  States  of  the  nervous  Syflem  than  the 
Pther  Parts. 

Thirdly,  The  Diftention  of  the  Cells  of  the  Vefi^ 
ctda  feminaksy  and  of  tlie  Sinufes  of  the  UieruSy 
which  take  place  about  the  Time  of  Puberty,  mufb 
make  thefe  Organs  more  particularly  irritable  then. 
It  may  perhaps  be,  that  the  Acrimony  of  the  Urine 
and  Faces^  which  make  vivid  Impreflions  on  the 
neighbouring  Parts,  have  alfo  a  Share  in  increafmg 
the  Irritability  of  the  Organs  of  Generation. 
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Fourthly,  Young  Perfons  hear  and  read  numbcrlefs 
Things,  in  this  degenerate  and  corrupt  State  of  hu- 
man Life,  which  carry  nervous  Influences  of  the 
pleafurable  Kind  (be  they  Vibrations,  or  any  other  Spe- 
cies of  Motion)  to  the  Organs  of  Generation.  This 
will  be  better  underllood,  if  the  Reader  pleafes  to  re- 
collect what  was  delivered  above  concerning  the 
Methods,  by  which  wc  Icnrn  to  diftlnguifh  the  Senfa- 
lions  of  the  Parts  external  and  internal  from  each  other. 
For  it  will  be  cafy  to  fee,  that  when  we  are  once 
arrived  at  this  Power,  the  alTociated  Circumllances  of 
any  Senfations,  fuch  as  the  Language  that  relates  to 
them,  will  recal  the  Ideas  of  thcfe  Senfations. 

Fifthly,  The  particular  Shame,  which  regards  the 
Organs  of  Generation,  may,  when  confidered  as  an  af- 
fociated  Circumfiance,  like  other  Pains,  be  fo  far  di- 
minillied  as  to  fall  within  the  Limits  of  Plcafure,  and 
add  confiderably  to  the  Sum  total. 

Sixthly,  The  Sources  here  pointed  out  fecm  fuffi- 
cient  to  account  for  the  general  Defires,  which  are  ob- 
lervable  in  young  Perlons ;  and  which,  when  not 
allowed  and  indulged,  may  be  confidered  as  within 
the  Confines  of  Virtue. 

Seventhly,  It  is  ufual  for  thcfe  Defires,  after  fome 
time,  to  fix  upon  a  pardcular  Ob]e6l,  on  account  of 
the  apprehended  Beauty  of  the  Perfon,  or  Perfc-fion 
of  the  Mind,  alfo  from  mutual  Obligations,  or  Marks 
of  AffcLlion,  from  more  frequent  Inrcrcourfe-S  i^c, 
after  v^hich  thefe  Defires  fuggeft,  and  are  fuggefted 
by,  the  Idea  of  the  beloved  Perfon,  and  all  its  Aflb- 
cutes,  reciprocally  and  indefinitely,  fo  as  in  fome  Cafes 
to  engrofs  the  whole  Fancy  and  Mind.  However, 
this  particular  Attachment,  when  under  proper  Reftric- 
tions  aiiQ  Regulations,  is  not  only  withm  the  Confines 
of  Virtue,  but  often  the  Parent  of  the  mod  difin- 
terefled,  and  pure,  and  exalted  Kinds  of  it. 

Eighthly,  When  thefe  Defires  arc  gratified,  the 
Idea  of  the  beloved  Perfon,  and  its  Aflbciates,  mull 
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ftow  be  afibciated  with  the  State  of  Neutrality  and  In- 
difference, that  fucceeds  after  Gratification.  Whence 
it  appears,  that  that  Part  of  the  AfTecflion  towards 
the  beloved  Perfon,  which  arifes  from  grofs  animal 
Caufes,  cannot  remain  long  at  its  Height,  and  may  fall 
very  faff.  However,  if  the  other  Sources  of  Affec- 
tion grow  flronger,  the  Sum  total  may  continue  the 
fame,  or  even  increafe. 

Ninthly^  When  impure  Defircs  are  allowed.  In- 
dulged, and  heightened  vokintarily,  it  is  evident  from 
the  Dodtrine  of  AfTociation,  that  they  will  draw  to 
themfelves  all  the  other  Pleafures  of  our  Nature,  and 
even,  by  adhering  to  many  neutral  Circumflancesi 
convert  them  into  Incentives  and  Temptations.  So 
that  all  the  Defires,  Defigns,  and  Ideas  of  fuch  Per- 
fons  are  tainted  with  Lull.  However,  the  Difeafes 
and  Sufferings,  bodily  and  mental,  which  this  Vice 
brings  upon  Men,  do,  after  fome  time,  often  check 
the  Exorbitancy  of  it,  flill  in  the  way  of  Affbciation. 
But  impure  Defires  fubfiff,  like  vicious  ones  of  other 
Kinds,  long  after  the  Pains  outweigh  the  Pleafures^ 
inafniuch  as  they  mufl:  be  fuppofed  not  to  begin  to 
decline  till  the  Pains  apprehended  to  arife  from  them, 
and  thus  affbciated  with  them,  become  equal  to  the 
Pleafurcs. 

Tenthly,  It  appears  from  the  Courfe  of  Reafoning 
here  ufed,  that  impure  and  vicious  Defires,  indulged 
and  heightened  voluntarily,  can  by  no  means  confifl: 
with  a  particular  Attachment  and  Confinement-,  alfo 
that  they  muff  not  only  end  frequently  in  Indifference, 
but  even  in  Hatred  and  Abhorrence.  For  the  proper 
mental  Sources  of  Affedion  are  not  only  wanting  in 
thefe  Cafes,  but  many  difpleafing  and  odious  Quali- 
ties and  Difpofitions  of  Mind  muft  offer  themfelves 
to  View  by  degrees. 

Eleventhly,  As  the  Defires  and  Pleafures  of  this 
Kind  are  thus  increafed  by  aflbciated  Influences  from 
other  Parts  of  our  Natures,  fo  they  arc  rcflc(flcd  back 
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by  innumerable  aflbciatcd  Methods,  dirc6t  and  in* 
direcfl,  upon  the  various  Incidents  and  Events  of  Life, 
fo  as  to  afTedl  in  fecondary  Ways  even  thofewho  have 
never  experienced  the  grofs  corporeal  Gratification. 
And,  notwithftanding  the  great  and  public  Mifchicfs, 
which  arife  froni  the  ungovernable  Defires  of  tlic  Vi- 
cious, there  is  great  Realbn,  even  from  this  Theory, 
to  apprehend,  that,  if  this  Source  of  the  benevolent 
Affections  was  cut  off,  all  other  Circumftances  remain- 
ing the  fame.  Mankind  would  become  much  more 
felfiQi  and  malicious,  much  more  wicked  and  mifer- 
able,  upon  the  Whole,  than  they  now  are. 

Twelfthly,  I  have  hitherto  chiefly  confidered  how 
far  the  prefent  Subject  is  agreeable  to  the  Doctrine  of 
Affociation;  but,  if  Phyficians  and  Anatomifts .  will 
compare  the  Circumftances  of  the  Senfations  and  Mo- 
tions of  thefe  Organs  with  the  general  Theory  deli- 
vered in  the  Firft  Chapter,  they  may  fee  confiderabk 
Evidences  for  fenfory  Vibrations,  for  their  running 
along  Membranes,  and  affecdng  the  neighbouring 
Mufcles  in  a  particular  Manner :  They  may  fee  alfo, 
that  mufcular  Contradtions,  which  are  nearly  automa- 
tic at  firft,  become  afterwards  fubjed  to  the  Influence 
of  Ideas. 

Thirtecnthly,  The  Theory  here  propofed  for  ex- 
plaining the  Nature  and  Growth  of  thefe  Defires  fhews 
in  every  Step,  how  watchful  every  Perfon,  who  de- 
fires true  Chaftity  and  Purity  of  Heart,  ought  to  be 
over  his  Thoughts,  his  Difcourfcs,  his  Studies,  and 
iiis  Intcrcourfes  with  the  World  in  general,  and  with 
the  other  Sex  in  particular.  Tiierc  is  no  Security  but 
in  Flight,  in  turning  our  Minds  from  all  the  affociated 
Circumftances,  and  begetting  anew  Train  of  Thoughts 
and  Defires,  by  xm  honeft,  virtuous,  religious  Atten- 
tion to  the  Duty  of  the  Time  and  Place.  To  which 
muft  be  added  great  Abftincncc  in  Diet,  and  bodily 
Labour,  if  required. 

S  E  C  T. 
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SECT.     VIL 

Of  other  Motions^  automatic  and  volun- 
tary^ not  confidered  in  the  foregoing 
Sections  of  this  Chapter* 

P  R  O  R    74. 

7o  examine  how  far  the  Motions  of  the  Hearty 
ordinary  and  extraordinary^  are  agreeable  to 
the  Theory  of  thefe  Papers. 

HERE  I  obferve, 
Firft,  That  the  Motion  of  the  Heart  is  con- 
ftant,  more  equable  than  any  other  in  the  Body, 
and  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  proceed  from  Imprefllons 
made  on  the  neighbouring  Parts  j  which  Things  agree 
well  together  upon  the  Suppofition  of  the  DoSrine  of 
Vibrations  :  For  thus  it  cannot  proceed  from  the  firft 
or  fourth  Source  of  motory  Vibrations  ;  and  if  it 
proceeds  from  the  fecond  and  third,  it  ought  to  be 
con  (Ian  t,  and  nearly  equable. 

Secondly,  We  are  not  to  inquire,  how  the  Heart 
IS  firfl:  put  into  Motion  in  the  Foetus,  but  only  how 
its  ordinary  Motions  may  be  continued,  by  means  of 
Vibrations  defcending  from  the  Brain,  after  they  are 
once  begun. 

Now,  for  this  Purpofe,  let  us  fuppofe,  that  the 
Auricles,  with  the  Beginnings  of  the  pulmonary  Ar- 
tery and  Aorta,  have  finilh'd  their  Contradlions  j 
and  that  the  Ventricles  and  coronary  VefTels  are  full. 
It  follows,  that  the  Ventricles  will  now  be  excited  to 
Contradlion  by  three  Caufes ;  *viz.  by  the  Vibrations 
which  have  continued  to  defcend  freely  into  their  Fi- 
bres, ever  fince  their  lad  Contraflion  was  finifhed,  by 
their  Diftention  from  Fulnefs,  and  by  the  Motion  and 
Impulfc  of  the  Blood  in  the  coronary  Veflels :  Euc 
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from  the  Moment  that  the  Ventricles  begin  to  con- 
tra(5l,  the  Auricles  and  Arteries  will  begin  to  fill,  and 
will  be  fulled  at  the  Inftant  when  their  Contraflion  is 
finifhed.  The  Auricles  and  Arteries  mud  therefore 
begin  to  contract  at  this  Indant,  from  defcending  Vi- 
brations and  Didention,  and  the  Ventricles  to  be  re- 
laxed and  filled,  the  Vibrations  in  their  Fibres  being 
checked  by  their  pad  Contraflion.  Let  thefe  Ac- 
tions be  completed,  and  the  Heart  will  be  in  the  Cir- 
cumdances  fird  fuppofed  •,  /.  e,  the  Ventricles  will  be 
ready  for  a  freOi  Contraflion,  and  fb  on  alternately, 
as  long  as  Life  continues. 

Thirdly,  The  Vibrations  which  keep  up  the  Heart's 
Motion,  arc  nearly  allied  to  thofe  arifing  from  Heat  \ 
for  the  fecond  Source  of  motory  Vibrations  is  the  Re- 
fidue  of  all  the  Vibrations  excited  in  the  various  Parts 
of  the  Body  -,  and  the  third  arifes  chiefly  from  the 
Heat  of  the  Blood.  We  may  cxpeft  therefore,  that 
the  Heart  (hould  contra6l  either  more  frequently,  or 
more  drongly,  or  both,  when  the  Body  is  heated. 
And  thus  it  is,  as  may  appear  from  Obfcrvations  upon 
the  Pulfe  in  Fevers,  in  Sleep,  after  Eating,  in  Pains 
or  Didempers  attended  with  an  Increafe  of  Heat,  i^c, 
in  which  the  Motion  of  the  Blood  is  increafed ;  whereas 
in  nervous  Pains  attended  with  Coldnefs  of  the  Extre- 
mities, the  Pulfe  is  low  and  (low. 

Fourthly,  In  the  Declenfion  of  Fevers  the  Pulfe  is 
quick  and  feeble.  It  is  feeble,  becaufe  the  whole 
Body  is  fo  -,  and  quick,  pardy  from  the  new  Habit 
fuperinduced  by  the  Heat  in  the  Beginning  of  the 
Fever  •,  partly,  becaufe  in  Fevers  the  Heart  is  always 
kept  nearly  full,  /.  e,  nearly  at  fuch  a  Degree  of  Di- 
flention  as  incites  it  to  Contraflion,  the  principal 
Caufes  of  which  are  the  Weaknefs  and  Inactivity  of 
the  Body  :  Hence  in  general  the  Pulfe  is  quick  and 
feeble  in  Perfons  of  relaxed  Habits  •,  the  contrary  in 
drong  ones. 

Fifthly,  The  Pulfe  is  quick  in  young  and  fmall 
Animals  j  (low  in  old  and  large  ones.    For  this,  va- 
rious 
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rious  Reafons  may  be  afligncd ;  as  firft:.  That  if  the 
Velocity  wherewith  the  Sides  of  the  Heart  move  to- 
wards each  other  be  the  fame,  the  Contradlion  mufl 
be  fooncr  accomplifhed  in  fmall  Hearts  than  in  large 
ones.  Secondly,  That  the  Fibres  in  young  Animals 
are  irritable,  and  foon  excited  to  Contract  ion,  by  Di- 
ftcntion,  i^c»  Thirdly,  That  the  Contradlion  is  per- 
formed flowly  in  old  Animals;  and.  Fourthly,  Thar 
fhort  Fibres  are  perhaps  fooner  excited  to  Contradlion 
than  long  ones,  it  being  neccflary  perhaps,  that  the 
Vibrations  (hould  be  reverberated  from  each  End  of 
the  Fibres,  for  many  Succeflions,  before  they  can  rife 
to  a  certain  Pitch.  It  agrees  with  this,  that  reciprocal 
Motions  are  more  frequent  in  general,  and  ceteris  ma- 
vemibuSy  as  the  Animal  is  lefs  •,  that  the  L/imbs  have 
both  long  and  fliort  Flexors  and  Extenfors,  the  firft 
for  great  Degrees  of  Motion,  the  laft  for  making  a 
quick  Beginning ;  that  the  capfular  Ligaments  of  the 
Joints  have  fliort  mufcular  Fibres  infertcd  into  them, 
in  order  to  keep  them  from  being  pinched  between 
rhe  Bones  in  the  Motions  of  the  Joints,  as  Ififijloiu 
has  obfervcd  j  which  they  could  not  do,  had  not  their 
Contraflion  the  Start  of  the  Contraflions  which  move 
the  Joint  •,  and,  laftiy,  that  the  Fibres  whkh  compofe 
the  Heart,  are  all  of  equal  Lengths,  according  to  Dr. 
Stewart's  Analyfisof  them.  See  Phil  Tranf.n,  460. 

Sixthly,  The  Heart  may  move  incelTantly  without 
Fatigue,  if  we  only  fuppofe  the  Recruits  to  be  fuffi- 
cient,  and  the  Degree  of  Motion  to  be  within  due  Li- 
mits. And  it  may  be,  that  in  labouring  Men  the 
Mufcles  of  the  Limbs  are  as  much  exerted  upon  the 
Whole  as  the  Heart.  The  Warmth  in  which  the 
Heart  is  kept,  and  its  receiving  Nerves  from  the  Eighth 
Pair  and  Intercoftal,  which  feem  to  be  particularly  ex- 
empted from  venal  ComprefTion,  deferve  notice  here : 
But  the  conftant  Motion  of  the  Blood  is  principally  to 
be  confidered,  being  the  Caufc  as  well  as  the  Etre(fl 

of  the  conftant  Motion  of  the  Heart. 
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Seventhly,  Since  lying  down  prevents  or  alleviates 
the  Fainting  which  fometimcs  happens  during  Bleeds 
ing,  one  may  fuppofe  that  this  Fainting,  and  the  con- 
fequent  Abatement  or  Ceflation  of  the  Motion  of  the 
Heart  arife,  becaufe  a  Quantity  of  Blood,  fufficient  to 
keep  up  the  Vibrations  in  the  Brain,  could  not  afcend 
thither  in  an  erefl  Pofture. 

Eighthly,  Sudden  and  violent  Pains,  fuch  asthofe 
from  Wounds,  increafe  the  Motion  of  the  Heart.  This 
may  be  accounted  for  from  the  violent  Vibrations  which 
afcend  to  the  Brain,  and  are  thence  propagated  to  the 
Heart.  But  may  not  Vibrations  afcend  alfo  diredly 
from  the  wounded  Parr,  along  the  Courfe  of  the  Ar- 
teries and  Veins,  to  the  Heart  ? 

Ninthly,  All  the  PaiTions  of  the  Mind  increafe  the 
Motion  of  the  Heart,  as  might  be  expeded  :  But 
Mcliincholy,  when  it  makes  Men  inadlive,  andun-. 
influenced  by  the  ImprefTions  ofObjedls,  has  a  con- 
trary Effedl,  which  is  equally  fuitable  to  the  foregoing 
Theory. 

Tenthly,  In  Mortifications,  alfo  in  the  languid  State 
that  fucceeds  acute  Diftempers,  l^c,  the  Pulfe  feme- 
times  intermits,  fuppofe  once  in  5,  10,  20,  l^c.  times, 
the  Interval  being  about  double,  and  the  Strength  of 
the  Pulfe  which  fucceeds  the  Intermiflion  about  double 
alfo.  Here  the  Force  of  the  Heart  feems  to  languifh, 
and  the  Time  of  Contraflion  of  the  Ventricle  to  be 
protrafled,  till  a  fecond  Contradlion  of  the  Auricle  in- 
tervenes, and  protradls  the  Ventricle's  Contra6bion 
flill  farther,  viz.  to  nearly  twice  the  Interval.  The 
Heart  muft  therefore  be  furcharged,  and  contracting 
ftronger  from  this  Refpite,  muft  fend,  as  it  were,  a 
double  Quantity  of  Blood  into  the  Aorta,  /.  e.  make 
the  Pulfe  that  fucceeds  much  ftronger.  And  this  In- 
termifTion  may  return  at  greater  or  lefs  Intervals,  ac- 
cording to  the  Circumflances,  while  this  Weaknefs  of 
the  Heart  continues :  It  may  alfo  remain,  when  once 
cllablifhed,  from  Habit,  or  Anbciation. 

This 
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This  IntermifTion  may  perhaps  rather  be  accounted 
for  thus :  In  languid  States  the  Blood  is  accumulated 
in  theBeginning  of  the  Aorta.  The  Aorta  will  not 
therefore  receive  much  Blood  from  the  Heart,  tho'  ic 
does  contrail -,  /.  e,  no  Pulfe  will  be  felt;  /.  e.  the  In- 
terval will  be  double :  The  fucceeding  Pulfe  will  be 
llrong,  from  the  now  greater  Emptincfsof  the  Aorta, 
and  Fulnefs  of  the  Heart :  The  IntermifTion  will  alfo 
return  when  the  Accumulation  in  the  Aorta  does.  Ic 
agrees  with  this  Account,  that  thefe  Intermlfiions  are 
ul'ually  felt  in  the  Region  of  the  Heart  by  the  Patients. 
May  not  IntermilTions  arife  from  both  Caufes  in  dif- 
ferent Ci  re  urn  (lances  ? 

Eleventhly,  When  the  Fulfe  flutters  from  Flatu- 
lencies and  Spafms  in  tlie  Stomach  and  Bowels,  it  ap- 
pears that  a  Ilidden  Stop  is  put  to  the  Blood  of  the 
Aorta,  which  by  furcharging  the  Left  Ventricle  at 
once,  makes  it  contradl  at  a  diflfcrent  time  from  the 
Right,  and  not  at  a  due  Interval  from  the  Contrac- 
tion of  the  Auricles  :  For  this  Fluttering  of  the  Pulfe 
attacks  generally  in  an  Inftant,  and  often  upon  a  fruit- 
lefs  Efibrt  to  expel  Wind  from  the  Stomach.  When 
the  Contradtions  of  the  Ventricles  are  once  become 
afynchronous  and  inharmonious  to  thofe  of  the  Auri- 
cles, it  may  require  fomc  Time  to  rectify  this,  and 
cfpecially  while  there  is  an  Impediment  to  the  Blood's 
Motion  thro'  the  Aorta.  This  Diforder  may  like- 
wife  continue  thro'  Habit  and  Aflbciation,  and  recur 
perpetually  from  lefs  and  lefs  Caufes.  The  Intermif- 
Tion of  tlie  Pulfe,  confidercd  in  the  two  preceding  Pa- 
ragraphs, is  often  caufcd  by  Flatulencies,  as  well  as 
the  F'luttering  of  it,  mentioned  in  this. 

Twclfthly,  The  Motions  of  the  Heart  remain  in 
their  original  automatic  State  more  than  any  other  in 
the  Body  •,  the  Reafons  of  which  are,  that  the  com- 
mon Motions  arc  equally  alTociatcd  with  every  thing, 
/.  e,  peculiarly  fo  with  nothing  ;  and  that  very  few 
ImprtlTions  make  Changes  in  the  Monons  of  the 
Heart  To  great  and  fudden,  as  to  fubject  it  to  the 
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Ideas  of  thefe  ImprcfTions :  However,  as  great  and 
fudden  Changes  are  fometimcs  brought  on  by  Pain, 
Fear,  Surprize,  Joy,  ^c,  we  feem  to  have  a  femi- 
voluntary  Power  to  alter  the  Motion  of  the  Heart  im- 
mediately, by  introducing  (Irong  Ideas,  our  Power  of 
introducing  thefe  being  femivoluntary  :  Nay,  it  may 
be  pofTible  for  Pcrfons  in  very  particular  Circum- 
(lances  to  acquire  dill  greater  Degrees  of  Power  over 
the  Motion  of  the  Heart. 

P  R  O  P.  7f. 

7i  taamine  how  far  the  ASiion  of  Refpiration^ 
ordinary  and  extraordinary ^  alfo  the  parttcu* 
lar  ABions  of  Sighing^  Coughing ^  Laughter^ 
Sobbings  and  JJxdding  Tears  from  Grief  are 
agreeable  to  the  foregoing  Theory. 

'T^  H  E  Firft  Obfcrvation  to  be  made  here  is,  That 
•*•  common  Refpiration  is  performed  very  feebly 
in  new-born  Children.  A  flight  Difpofition  there- 
fore to  alternate  Adion  in  the  Diaphragm,  and  other 
Mufcles  of  Refpiration,  may  be  fufficient  to  account 
for  that  Degree  of  Refpiration  which  takes  place  in 
new-born  Children.  It  is  natural  to  expedl,  that  Re- 
fpiration in  them  fhould  be  feeble,  fmce  they  mud 
lean  in  this,  as  well  as  in  other  Things,  to  their  pre- 
ceding State  in  Utero. 

Secondly,  That  the  vigorous  ImprelTions  from  the 
cold  Air,  the  Hands  of  the  Midwife,  l^c,  may  excite 
the  ftrong  Refpiration  and  Crying  which  take  place 
upon  Birth  ordinarily,  appears  from  the  Methods 
ufed  to  make  the  new- born  Child  refpire  freely,  where 
it  fails  to  do  this  in  extraordinary  Cafes ;  fuch  as  ap- 
plying Volatiles  to  the  Nofe,  pouiing  Wine  into  the 
Mouth,  fwinging  it  to  and  fro,  i^c.  All  thefe  Me- 
thods excite  the  Mufcks  to  Contraiftion,  by  making 
ftrong  Impreffions  on  the  neighbouring  fenfory  Nerves. 

They 
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They  are  alfo  very  agreeable  to  the  Notion  of  Vibra- 

Thirdly,  If  wc  fuppofe  the  Diaphragm  to  have 
finifiied  its  Contraflion,  and  confeqiicntly  the  Thorax 
to  be  raifed,  and  the  Abdomen  to  be  diflended,  Ex- 
piration muft  fucceed,  for  Three  Reafons ;  ^'iz.  Bc- 
caufe  i\^  Contraftion  of  the  Diaphragm  has  checked 
the  Vibrations  in  its  Fibres,  and  thcrclore  has  difpofed 
them  to  Relaxation-,  becaufe  the  Elaflicity  of  the  Car- 
tilages of  the  Ribs  tends  to  reflore  the  Thorax  to  a 
more  deprefled  State;  and  becaufe  the  Fibres  of  the 
abdominal  Mufcles  are  excited  to  Vibrations  and  Con- 
tradioa  by  their  Diflention.  Suppofc  now  Ex^  ira- 
tion  to  be  completed,  and  the  Vibrations,  which  de- 
fccnd  into  the  Diaphragm  from  the  fecond  and  third 
Source  of  motory  Vibrations,  will  renew  its  Contrac- 
tion, and  confcquently  the  Adion  of  Infpirationj  and 
fo  on  alternately. 

Fourthly,  The  Diaphragm  is  the  more  difpofed  to 
receive  vivid  Vibrations  in  its  Fibres,  from  its  Near- 
nefs  to  the  Heart,  and  the  Warmth  in  which  it  is  al- 
ways kept.  It  dcferves  Notice  here,  that  the  Dia- 
phragm receives  its  Nerves  from  the  cervical  Pairs, 
not  from  the  Eighth  Pair  and  Intercoftal,  as  the  neigh- 
bouring Parts,  the  Heart,  Stomach,  i£c.  do.  Per- 
haps it  was  requifite,  that  it  fhould  derive  its  Nerves 
from  the  Spinal  Marrow,  fmce  the  other  Mufcles  of 
Refpiration  do.  The  Nerves  of  the  Diaphragm  arc 
elongated  during  its  Contradion,  the  contrary  to 
which  happens  in  the  Nerves  of  other  Mufcles.  They 
are  alfo  kept  in  conflant  Motion  by  the  conftant  Mo» 
tion  of  the  Thorax,  thro'  which  they  pafs ;  and  this 
perhaps  may  contribute  to  the  perpetual  A(5livity  of 
the  Diaphragm. 

Fifthly,  The  Intercoflal  Mufcles  are  difpofed  to 
alternate  Contradlions  for  the  fame  Reafons  as  the  Dia- 
phragm, tho*  thefe  Reafons  do  not  hold  in  the  fame 
Degree  :  However,  fince  the  Contraflion  of  the  Dia- 
phragm, and  confequent  Diflention  of  the  Abdomen, 

muft 
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muft  raife  the  Thorax,  the  Contraflion  of  the  Inter- 
coftal  Mufcles  mufl  from  the  firfl  be  fynchronous  to 
that  of  the  Diaphragm ;  and  Aflbciation  will  foon  ge- 
nerate a  permanent  Difpofition  to  this  Synch ronifm. 
It  follows  according  to  this  Theory  from  the  Vicinity 
of  the  internal  intercoflal  Mufcles  to  the  external  ones, 
that  they  ought  to  have  the  fame  Adion.  And  the 
fame  Conclufion  appears  to  refulc  from  anatomical  ' 
Confiderations. 

Sixthly,  It  may  however  be  fuppofed,  that  the 
Diaphragm  and  Intercoflal  Mufcles  are,  as  it  were, 
fatigued  by  conftant  A6lion  \  and  that  they  incline  to 
fympathize  in  Inadlivity  wicii  the  reft  of  the  Mufcles, 
efpecially  during  Sleep.  But  then  the  Accumulation 
of  Blood  in  the  Lungs,  which  the  IntcrmifTion  of  Re- 
fplration muft  occafion,  after  it  has  once  had  a  free 
PafTage  through  the  Lungs  by  means  of  Refpiration, 
will  produce  fo  much  Uneafmefs,  /.  e,  fuch  vigorous 
Vibrations,  in  the  Lungs,  and  particularly  in  their  ex- 
ternal Membrane,  which  is  continuous  to  the  Pleura, 
as  will  renew  Refpiration. 

It  is  agreeable  to  this,  that  if  very  young  Children 
fleep  upon  a  ?i^(\^  they  often  fall  into  a  great  Uneafi- 
nefs  from  the  Stoppage  of  Refpiration,  and  recover 
from  it  by  Crying  ;  and  that  Rocking,  or  any  other 
gentle  Motion,  will  prevent  this.  The  laft  Circum- 
itance  is  particularly  favourable  to  the  Notion  of  Vi- 
brations. 

The  Night-mare  in  Adults  appears  to  be  a  Dlf- 
order  of  the  fame  Kind.  A  full  Supper,  and  Lying  up- 
on the  Back,  difpofe  to  it,  by  hindering  the  free  Motion 
of  the  Diaphragm.  Motion,  and  efpecially  when  at- 
tended with  quick  Refpiration,  Laughter,  Gfr.  prcr 
vent  it  by  giving  Adlivity  to  the  Diaphragm.  Shaking 
the  Perfon  afic6led,  Calling  to  him,  {f^c,  roufe  from 
it,  by  exciting  Vibrations.  The  Uneafmefs  from  ac- 
cumulated Blood  does  the  fame  thing  at  laft. 

It  is  eafy  to  fee,  that  if  a  like  Difpofition  to  Inaflion 

fhould  arife  in  the  Hearts  of  new-born  Children,  or 

I  Adults, 
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Adults,  the  Motion  and  diftending  Force  of  the  ve- 
nal Blood  mud  renew  their  Adlion  for  fimilar  Rea- 
Tons.  It  is  remarkably  coincident  with  this,  that 
forcing  the  venal  Blood  upon  the  Heart  has  in  fomc 
Cafes  been  found  to  renew  its  A(5tion  even  after 
Death. 

Seventhly,  The  Aflions  of  Sighing,  Crying, Cough- 
ing, Sneezing, £iff.  by  recurring  frequently,  and  make» 
ing  all  the  Mufcles,  which  can  in  any  degree  contribute 
to  Refpiration,  unite  therein,  inlarge  the  Range  of 
Refpiration  by  degrees,  and  make  this  Adion  be 
performed  with  greater  Strength  perpetually  in  the 
yoLing  Child.  The  Increafe  of  Strength  in  the  whole 
mufcularSyftem  muft  however  be  confidered  likewife. 

Eighthly,  The  fame  Adlions  have  alfoa  great  Share 
in  begetting  voluntary  Refpiration.  For  more  Muf- 
cles are  put  into  Action  in  voluntary  Refpiradon,  than 
in  that  which  is  ordinary. 

Ninthly,  It  is  agreeable  to  the  foregoing  Theory, 
and  to  parallel  Obfervations  on  the  Heart,  that  Re- 
fpiration fhould  be  flronger  in  Fevers,  in  Sleep,  and  in 
general  where-over  the  Heat  of  the  Blood  is  increafed, 
than  in  ordinary  Cafes,  For  Refpiradon  depends 
chiefly  on  the  fecond  and  third  Sources  of  motory  Vi- 
brations. By  this  means  the  Force  of  the  Respira- 
tions anfwers  in  a  general  Way,  as  it  ought  to  do,  to 
the  Force  with  which  the  Blood  is  moved,  or  to  the 
Force  of  the  Heart. 

I  now  come  to  the  particular  Confideration  of  the 
Actions  of  Sighing,  Coughing,  Laughter,  and  Sobbbg, 
and  fhedding  Tears  from  Grief. 

Sighing  is  an  extraordinary  Contraction  of  the  Dia- 
phragm. It  arifes  not  only  from  all  Caufes,  which  ac- 
cumulate the  Blood  in  the  Lungs,  and  thus  excite  the 
Diaphragm  to  an  extraordinary  Contradlion  ;  butalfo 
from  fuch  Compreffions  of  the  Abdomen  as  hinder  the 
free  Motion  of  the  Diaphragm  for  a  time.  For  thus 
a  Difpofition  to  vibrate  is  accumulated  in  the  Fibres  of 
the  Diaphragm.     It  is  however  to  be  obferved,  that 

this 
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this  ComprefTion  of  the  Abdomen  does  alfo  accumulate 
Blood  in  the  Lungs.  The  Ahdomen  feems  to  be  com- 
prefTed  in  a  State  of  Sorrow,  Attention,  Cs?f,  The  fre- 
quent Recurrency  of  Sighing  makes  it  voluntary  early 
in  Youth.  But  it  is  not  performed  voluntarily  with 
the  fame  Force,  as  when  from  a  prcfllng  Uneafinefs  in 
the  Lungs. 

Coughing  arifes  from  an  uneafy  Scnfation  in  the 
Wind-pipe  fixing  in  the  Point  of  the  EpiglottiSy  as  the 
Senfation  which  caufes  Sneezing  does  in  the  Tip  of 
the  Nofe.  This  ought  alfo  to  become  voluntary,  and 
to  be  weaker  when  voluntary,  than  when  excited  by 
a  flrong  Irritation. 

Hav/king  is  a  voluntary  A<flion,  derived  from 
Coughing,  as  blowing  the  Nofc  is  from  Sneezing. 
Spitting  is  nearly  related  to  thefe  Adlions,  It  tallies 
perfedlly  with  the  foregoing  Theory,  that  Chiklren 
cannot  hawk,  fpit,  or  blow  the  Nofe,  for  fome 
Years. 

Laughter  is  a  nafcent  Cry,  recurring  again  and 
again,  as  has  been  obferved  before.  Prop,  26,  By 
degrees  it  puts  on  a  certain  Type,  and  recurs  again 
and  again  according  to  that  Type,  juft  as  other  Ac- 
tions. And  it  is  excited  in  young  Children  not  only 
by  the  Senfation  of  Tickling,  which  lies,  as  it  were, 
between  Pleafure  and  Pain,  but  by  the  Apprehenfion 
of  this,  or  any  other  Apprehenfion  fufficicntly  mo- 
derate, by  every  Surprize,  and  every  mental  Emotion 
that  lies  between  Pleafure  and  Pain,  and  by  all  the 
Aflbciates  of  thefe,  as  particularly  by  feeing  others 
laugh.  And  thus  Children  laugh  more  and  more,  and 
get  a  Power  of  performing  the  A6tion  of  Laughter 
at  pleafure,  though  with  lefs  Force  than  when  it  is 
excited  by  its  proper  Caufe  in  full  Vigour. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  young  brute  Creatures,  in 
their  Sportings  with  each  other,  make  fuch  Noifes,  as 
bear  the  fame  Analogy  to  their  violent  Cries,  which 
Laughter  in  us  bears  to  Crying  from  Pain. 

Bodily 
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Bodily  Pain  is  attended  with  violent  and  irregular 
Refpiration  on  account  of  the  violent  and  irregular 
Vibrations,  which,  in  this  Cafe,  firft  afcend  to  the 
Brain,  and  then  defcend  into  the  Diaphragm.  Hence 
mental  Pain,  which  is  the  Offspring  of  bodily  Pain, 
is  attended  alfo  with  violent  and  irregular  Refpiration, 
i.  e.  with  Sobbing.  The  Crying  which  ufcd  to  at- 
tend bodily  Pain  in  Childhood  is  often  checked  in  the 
mental  Pains  of  Adults  by  Fear,  Shame,  bV.  /.  e, 
by  a  voluntary  or  femivoluntary  Power  ;  and  this 
fcems  to  make  the  Refpiration  fo  much  the  more  ir- 
regular. 

It  is  more  difficult  to  account  for  the  fhedding 
Tears  from  Grief  \  for  very  young  Children  are  noc 
apt  to  Ihed  Tears  when  they  cry.  It  feems  to  me, 
that  fo  great  and  general  a  Diforder  in  the  Brain,  as 
that  which  takes  place  in  violent  Grief,  muft  afre(fi: 
the  Fifth  Pair  of  Nerve«J  in  a  particular  Manner,  fo 
as  to  influence  the  lacrymal  Glands  both  direflly,  and 
alfo  indiredlly,  ijiz.  by  the  ftrong  Convulfions  pro- 
duced in  the  Mufcles  of  the  Eyes  and  Face.  The 
Membrane  of  the  Fauces  and  Nofe  are  likewife  af- 
fedled  in  Grief,  as  is  evident  from  the  Senfations  in 
the  FauceSy  and  Tip  of  the  Nofe  ;  and  thus  Vibrations 
may  run  to  the  lacrymal  Glands  through  the  Du5fus 
cd  Nafum^  and  lacrymal  Points,  as  obferved  before  in 
Irritations  from  Sternutatories,  i^c.  Young  Children 
may  not  fhed  Tears  freely,  becaufe  very  great  and 
general  Diforders  of  the  Brain,  and  its  Influence  over 
the  Fifth  Pair  of  Nerves,  do  not  take  place  till  intellec- 
tual Aggregates  are  formed.  And  the  like  Reafon  may 
hold  in  refpedt  of  Brutes. 

The  Adions  of  Sobbing  and  Weeping  are  there- 
fore, in  part,  deducible  from  Aflbciation  ;  /'.  e.  are 
not  merely  automatic,  in  the  firfl:  Senfe  of  that  Word. 
Agreeably  to  which,  they  are  in  certain  Cafes  mani- 
feltly  fubjedl  to  the  voluntary  Power.  Thus,  fome 
Perfons  can,  by  introducing  imaginaiy  Scenes  of  Com- 
panion 
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pafTion  and  Sorrow,  fo  far  agitate  the  Brain,  as  to 
bring  on  the  Anions  of  Sobbing  and  Weeping, 
though  not  in  the  fame  Degree,  as  when  they  arife 
from  a  flrong  real  mental  Caiife.  They  may  like- 
wife  be  caught  by  Infcdion,  from  others,  as  Laugh- 
ter, and  mod  of  our  other  femivoluntary  and  volun- 
tary Adlions,  are  ;  which  is  another  Argument  of 
their  Dependence  on  Afibciation. 

PROP.     76. 

To  examine  how  far  convulfive  Motions  of  va- 
riotis  Kinas,  and  the  Atiions  oj  Tawning  and 
IStretchiiig  in  particular ^  are  agreeable  to  the 
foregoing  T^heory, 

OINCE  flrong  Vibrations  mufl,  according  to  the 
^  forifgoing  Theory,  defcend  at  once  into  the  whold 
mufcular  Syflcm  in  general  Convulfions,  we  mud 
feek  for  a  Caufe  of  fufficient  Extent  for  this  Purpofe* 
"Now  there  fecm  to  be  Three  Kinds  of  Vibrations, 
which  may  anfwer  this  Condition  :  Firft,  Violent  Vi- 
brations in  the  Brain.  Secondly,  Violent  ones  at  the 
Skin,  fuddcnly  checked.  Thirdly,  Violent  ones  in 
the  Bowels  or  Uterus^  fuddenly  checked  alfo,  and 
thence  running  inflantaneoufly  over  the  whole  nen^cus 
Syftem  by  means  of  the  Intercoftal,  or  as  IVinJlow 
jullly  calls  it,  the  great  fympathetic  Nerve. 

Convulfions  from  Comprcffions  and  Inflammations 
of  the  Brain,  and  moll  of  thofe  which  are  termed 
epileptic,  feem  to  be  of  the  Firfl  Kind.  In  Epilep- 
fies  the  irregular  Vibrations,  excited  in  the  medullary 
Subflance  of  the  Brain,  are  perhaps  fo  violent,  as 
firfl  to  make  the  fmall  Particles  attrafl  each  other, 
and  thus,  by  checking  themfclves,  to  cxtinguifh  all 
Senfe  and  Motion.  However,  they  may  return  after 
a  fhort  time,  and  dcfccnd  into  the  whole  mufcular 
Syftem. 

The 
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The  Stretchings  and  Yawnings  which  happen  in 
Ague-fits,  in  going  to  Sleep  and  waking,  the  Start- 
ings  to  which  fome  Perfons  are  fubjed  in  going  to 
Sleep,  and  the  convulfive  Tremors,  and  Rigidity  in 
Ague-fits,  feem  to  be  of  the  Second  Kind,  or  to  arife 
from  a  fudden  Check  of  Vibranons  at  tl^e  Skin. 
For  in  Agues  the  Surface  is  chilled,  as  it  is  alfo  by 
the  lead  Motions  in  going  to  Sleep,  or  waking. 
Agreeably  to  this,  it  may  be  obferved,  that,  upon 
ftepping  into  a  cold  Bed,  one  is  difpofed  to  general 
Convullions,  like  thofe  of  Stretching.  Yavcning  may 
alfo  depend  in  part  upon  a  like  Check  of  violent  Vi- 
brations in  the  Mouth  and  Fauces  •,  for  it  is  a  Motion 
excited  in  the  Neighbourhood,  and  is  obferved  to 
accompany  Sicknefs, 

The  Startings  and  Convulfions  which  happen  to 
Children  from  Gripes,  to  "Women  from  Difordcrs  of 
the  Uterus^  and  to  all  Perfons  in  general  from  certain 
Poifons,  feem  to  be  of  the  Third  Kind,  or  to  arife 
from  vigorous  Vibrations  in  the  Abdometty  fuddenly 
checked,  and  running  into  the  whole  Syftem  by  means 
of  the  Intercoftal  Nerve. 

It  has  been  obferved  already,  that  convulfive  Mo- 
tions are  apt  to  return  from  lefs  and  lefs  Caufes  per- 
petually, on  account  of  the  VeRigcs  which  they  leave 
of  themfelves,  and  the  Power  of  aflbciated  Circum- 
ftances.  I  will  add  here,  that  feeing  a  Pcrfon  in  Con- 
vulfions is  apt  to  occafion  them  in  fuch  as  are  of 
nervous  and  irritable  Frames ;  and  that  there  is  Reafon 
to  believe,  that  fome  Perfons,  who  have  been  Enthu- 
fiafls  or  ImpoRors,  have  been  able  to  throw  them- 
felves into  Convulfions  by  a  femivolur:t:iry  Power, 
and  particularly,  as  it  feems,  by  introducing  flrong 
Ideas,  and  internal  Feelings. 

It  is  commonly  obferved,  that  Yawning  is  apt  to 
infeft  a  whole  Company,  after  one  Perfon  in  it  has 
fct  the  Example  \  which  is  a  manifefl:  Inrtance  of  the 
Influence  of  Aflbciation  over  Motions  originally  au- 
tomatic. PROP. 
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PROP.    77. 

7*0  examine  how  far  the  Motions^  that  arc  viojl 
perfeBly  voluntary^  fuch  as  thofe  of  Walking, 
Handling,  and  Speaking,  with  the  'voluntary 
Power  of  fufpcnding  them,  and  their  being 
formed  according  to  Patterns  fet  by  thofe 
with  whom  we  converfe^  are  agreeable  to  the 
foregoing  T'heory, 

T  T  was  neceflary  to  deliver  many  Things  which  pro* 
•*■  perly  relate  to  this  Propofition  under  the  Twenty- 
firft,  in  order  to  make  the  Derivation  of  voluntary 
Motion  from  automatic,  by  means  of  Aflbciation, 
in  fome  meafure  intelligible  to  the  Reader.  I  will 
now  refunie  the  Subjedl,  and  add  what  I  am  able  for 
the  full  Explication  and  Eftablilhment  of  the  Theory 
propofed. 

Walking  is  the  mod  fimpleof  the  three  Kinds  of  vo- 
luntary Motion  here  mentioned,  being  common  to  the 
brute  Creation  with  Man,  whereas  Handling  and 
Speaking  are,  in  a  manner,  peculiar  to  him.  His  Supe- 
riority in  this  refpedl,  when  compared  with  the  Superi- 
orir.y  of  his  mental  Faculties,  agrees  well  with  the  Hypo- 
thefis  here  advanced  concerning  Handling  and  Speak- 
ing; viz,  their  Dependence  on  Ideas,  and  the  Power  of 
AlTociation. 

The  new-bom  Child  is  unable  to  walk  on  account  of 
the  want  of  Strength  to  fupport  his  Body,  as  well  as  of 
complex  and  decomplex  motory  Vibratiunclcs,  gene- 
rated by  AfTociation,  and  depending  upon  Senfations 
and  Ideas  by  Aflbciation  alfo.  As  he  gets  Strength, 
he  advances  likewife  in  the  Number  and  Variety  of 
compound  Motions  of  the  Limbs,  their  Species  being 
determined  by  the  Nature  of  the  Articulations,  the 
Pofition  of  the  Mufcles,  the  automatic  Motions  ex- 
cited by  Friilion,  accidental  Flexures  and  Extenfions 

made 
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made  by  t!ie  Nurfe,  ^c.  When  he  is  tolerably  perrc(fl 
in  thefc  Rudiments  of  walking,  the  View  of  a  favourite 
Plaything  will  excite  various  Motions  in  the  Limbs ;  and 
thus  if  he  be  fct  upon  his  Legs,  and  his  Body  carried 
forward  by  the  Nurfe,  an  imperfcdl  Attempt  to  v/alk 
follows  of  courfe.  It  is  made  more  perfect  gradually 
by  his  Improvement  in  the  Rudiments,  by  the  Nurfc*s 
moving  his  Legs  alternately  in  the  proper  Manner, 
by  his  Defire  of  going  up  to  Pcrfons,  Playthings,  i^c. 
and  thence  repeating  the  Proccfs  which  has  fuccecdcd 
(for  he  makes  innumerable  Trials,  both  fuccefsful  and 
unfuccefsful )  •,  and  by  his  feeing  others  v/alk,  and  en- 
deavouring to  imitate  them. 

It  dcferves  Notice  here,  that  in  the  Limbs,  where 
the  Motions  are  moll  pcrfe(5lly  voluntary,  all  the  Muf- 
cles  have  Antagoniils,  and  often  fuch  as  are  of  nearly 
equal  Strength  with  themfclves  *,  alfo,  that  the  Mufcles 
of  the  Limbs  are  not  much  influenced  at  firfl  by 
common  ImprelTions  made  on  the  Skin,  and  fcarcc  at 
all  when  the  Child  is  fo  far  advanced  as  to  get  a 
voluntary  Power  over  them.  For  thefe  Things  fa- 
cilitate the  Generation  of  the  voluntary  Power,  by 
making  the  Mufcles  of  the  Limbs  chiefly  dependent 
on  the  Vibrations  which  defcend  from  the  "rain,  and 
alfo  difpofing  them  to  a(ft  fiom  a  fmall  Balance  in  fa- 
vour of  this  or  that  Set  of  Antagonifls. 

When  the  Child  can  walk  up  to  an  Cbjefl  that  he 
defires  to  walk  up  to,  the  Adion  may  be  termed  vo- 
luntary •,  /.  e.  the  Ufe  of  Language  will  then  juftify 
this  A})pellation.  But  it  appears  from  the  Ilcafoning 
here  ufed,  that  this  Kind  and  Degree  of  voluntary 
Power  over  his  Motions  is  generated  by  proper  Com- 
binations and  AfTociations  of  the  automatic  Motion.*, 
agreeably  to  the  Corollaries  of  the  Twentieth  Pro- 
pofition.  Voluntary  Powers  may  therefore  rcfult 
from  Aflbciation,  as  is  aQerced  in  thefr!  Papers. 

When  he  is  arrived  at  fuch  a  Per  Region  in  Wal!:- 

ing,  as  to  walk  readily  upon  being. dcfircd  by  nnother 
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Perfon,  the  Adion  is  efteemed  dill  more  Voluntary. 
One  Reafon  of  which  is,  that  the  Child,  in  fome 
Cafes,  does  not  walk  when  defired,  whilft  yet  the 
Circumibnces  are  apparently  the  fame  as  when  he 
does.     For  here  the  unapparent  Caufe  of  walking,  or 
not  walking,  is  JVill.     However,  it  follows  from  this 
Theory,  that  all  this  is  ftill  owing  to  Aflbciation,  or 
to  fomething  equally  fuitable  to  the  foregoing  Theory ; 
e.  g.  to  the  then  prefent  Strength  or  Weaknefs  of 
the  AiTociation  of  the  Words  of  the  Command  witli 
the  Aclion  of  Walking,  to  its  proceeding  from  this 
or  that  Perfon,  in  this  or  that  manner,  to  the  Child's 
being  in  an  acftive  or  inaflive  State,  attentive  or  inat- 
tentive, difpofed  by  other  Circumflances  to  move  as 
directed,  or   to  move  in  a  different  Way,  i^c.    A 
careful  Obfcrvadon  of  the  Fa6l  will  always  fhew,  as 
far  as  is  rcafonablc  to  be  expeded  in  fo  nice  a  Matter, 
that  when  Children  do  different  Things,  the  real  Cir- 
cumflances, natural  or  afTociated,  are  proportionably 
different,  and  that  the  State  of  Mind  called  Will  de- 
pends upon  this  Difference.     This  Degree  of  volun- 
tary Power  is  therefore,  in  like  manner,  of  an  acquired 
Kature. 

Suppofe  an  Adult  to  walk,  in  order  to  fliew  his 
perfectly  voluntary  Power  •,  flill  his  feleding  this  In- 
llance  is  owing  to  one  AiTociation,  and  his  perform- 
ing the  Adtion  to  another,  viz.  to  the  Introdudlion  of 
the  audible  Idea  of  the  Word,  the  vifible  one  of  the 
Adion,  ^c. 

Walking  pafTes  into  the  fecondarily  automatic  State 
more  perfc6lly  perhaps,  than  any  other  Adion ;  for 
Adults  feldom  exert  any  Degree  of  Volition  here, 
fuffiCien:  to  affedt  the  Power  of  Confcioufnefs  or 
Memory  for  the  leafl:  perceptible  Moment  of  Time. 
Nov/  this  Tranfition  of  Walking,  from  its  voluntary 
to  its  fecondarily  automatic  State,  mufl  be  acknovvlcged 
by  all  to  proceed  merely  from  AiTociation.  And  it 
feems  to  follow  by  Parity  of  Reafon,  that  the  Tranfi- 
tion 
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tion  of  primarily  automatic  Actions  into  voluntary 
ones  may  be  merely  from  Aflbciation  alfo,  fince  it  is 
evident,  that  AfTociation  has  at  lead  a  very  great  and 
cxtcnfive  Influence  there. 

The  complex  artificial  Motions  of  the  lower  Limb?, 
ufed  in  the  Icveral  Kinds  of  Dancing,  bear  nearly  the 
fame  Relation  to  the  common  Motions  ufed  in  walk- 
ing forwards,  backwards,  upwards,  downwards,  and 
fideways,  as  thefe  common  Motions  do  to  the  fimplc 
Rudiments  above-mentioned,  fuch  as  the  Flexion  and 
Extenfion  of  the  Ancle  or  Knee.     Since  therefore  the 
voluntary  and  fecondarily  automatic  Power  of  Dan- 
cing are  plainly  the  Refult  of  Aflbciation,  why  may 
we  not  fuppole  the  fame  of  the  common  Motions  in 
Walking,  both  in  their  voluntary  and  fecondarily  au- 
tomatic State  }  In  learning  to  dance,  the  Scholar  dc- 
fircs  to  look  at  his  Feet  and  Legs,  in  order  to  Judge 
by  Seeing,  when  they  are  in  a  proper  Pofltion.     By 
degrees  he  learns  to  judge  of  this  by  Feeling  •,  but  the 
vifible  Idea  left  pardy  by  the  View  of  his  Mailer's 
Motions,  partly  by  that  of  his  own,  feems  to  be  the 
chief  aflTociated  Circumftance,  that  introduces  the  pro- 
per Motions.    By  f^irther  Degrees  thefe  are  conneflcd 
with  each  other,  with  the   Mufic,   and  with  other 
more  and  more  remote  Circumftances. 

I  have  already  fliewn,  in  what  manner  Children 
learn  the  voluntary  and  fecondarily  automatic  Power 
of  Grafping.  How  they  learn  the  various  complex 
Motions,  by  which  they  feed  and  drefs  themfelves,  i^c, 
alfo  how  Children  and  Adults  learn  to  write,  to  prac- 
tife  manual  Arts,  i^c,  and  in  what  Senfes  and  Degrees 
all  thefe  Anions  are  voluntary,  and  fecondarily  auto- 
matic, and  yet  flill  remain  as  purely  mechanical,  as 
the  primarily  automatic  Adlions  are,  may  now  be  un- 
derfiood  from  what  has  been  already  delivered  under 
this  Propofidon.  The  Method  of  playing  upon  mu- 
fical  Inflruments  has  alfo  been  explained,  lo  as  to  con- 
cur in  cllabliflung  the  fame  Conciuflons. 
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In  like  manner,  the  Account  given  of  the  Adlon 
of  Speaking  might  now  be  completed,  and  extended 
to  all  the  Modes  of  it,  vulgar  and  artificial  •,  and  to  Sing- 
ing,  with  its  Modes.  1  will  add  a  few  Words  con- 
ccrningStammering,  and  the  Lofs  of  Speech  by  Palfies. 

Stammering  fcems  generally  to  arifc  from  Fear, 
Eagerncfs,  or  fome  violent  Paffion,  which  prevents 
the  Child*s  articulating  rightly,  by  the  Confufion 
which  it  makes  in  the  Vibrations  that  defcend 
into  the  mufcular  Syflem  •,  fo  that,  finding  himfelf 
wrong,  he  attempts  again  and  again,  till  he  hits  upon 
the  true  Sound.  It  docs  not  begin  therefore  in  general, 
till  Children  are  of  an  Age  to  diftinguifh  right  from 
wrong  in  refped  of  Pronunciation,  and  to  articulate 
with  tolerable  Propriety.  A  nervous  Diforder  of  the 
Mufcles  of  Speech  may  have  a  like  ElTcdl.  When 
the  Trick  of  Stammering  has  once  begun  to  take 
place  in  a  few  Words,  it  will  extend  itfelf  to  rnore 
and  more  from  very  flight  Refemblances,  and  particu- 
larly to  all  the  firft  Words  of  Sentences,  becaufe 
there  the  Organs  pafs  in  an  Infbant  from  Inactivity  to 
Adion  i  whereas  the  fubfequent  Parts  of  Words  and 
Sentences  may  follow  the  foregoing  from  AfTociation; 
juft  as,  in  repeating  memoriter,  one  is  mod  apt  to 
hefitate  at  the  firft  Word  in  each  Sentence. 

A  Defe(5"t  of  Memory  from  PalTion,  natural  Weak- 
nefs,  (sc  fo  that  the  proper  Word  does  not  occur 
readily,  occafions  Stammering  alfo.  And,  like  all 
other  Modes  of  Speaking,  it  is  caught,  in  fome  Cafes, 
by  Imitation. 

A  Palfy  of  the  Organs  of  Speech  may  be  occafion- 
ed  in  the  fame  manner  as  any  other  Palfy  ;  and  yet 
the  Mufcles  of  the  Lips,  Cheeks,  Tongue,  and  Fau- 
ces, may  Hill  continue  to  perform  the  Adlions  of 
Maflication  and  Deglutition  fufficiently  well,  becaufe 
thcfe  A(5lions  arc  Ampler  than  that  of  Speech,  and 
are  alfo  excited  by  Senfations,  which  have  an  original 
Influence  over  them. 
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A  Defcfb  of  Memory  may  alfo  deftroy  the  Power 
of  Speaking,  in  great  meafure,  though  the  Organ?;  be 
not  much  affedea  in  a  paralytica!  Way.  Thus  a  Per- 
fon  who  plays  well  upon  a  Harpfichord,  may  by  fome 
Years  Difufe  become  unable  to  play  at  all,  though  the 
Mufclcs  of  his  Hands  be  in  a  pcrfcfl  State,  merely 
bccaufe  his  Memory,  and  the  Aflbciations  of  the  Mo- 
tions of  his  Fingers,  with  the  Sight  of  Notes,  with 
the  Ideas  of  Sounds,  or  with  one  another,  are  ob- 
literated by  Diftance  of  Time,  and  Difufe. 

The  Sufpcnfion  of  an  Action  may  be  performed 
two  Ways,  as  before-mentioned ;  viz.  citlier  by  put- 
ting the  Muicles  concerned  in  it  into  a  languid  in- 
adive  State,  or  by  making  the  Antagonifts  a6t  with 
Vigour.  In  the  lirfl:  Cafe,  the  whole  Limb  is  put  in- 
to a  State  of  Relaxation,  and  extreme  Flexibility  ;  in 
the  lad,  into  a  State  of  Rigidity.  The  voluntary 
Power  of  the  fird  Kind  is  obtained  by  Aflbciations 
with  the  Languor  that  arifes  from  Fatigue,  Heat, 
Sleepincfs,  (j^c,  that  of  the  lad  from  the  general 
Tenfion  of  the  Muicles,  which  happens  in  Pain,  and 
violent  Emotions  of  Mind.  Children  improve  in 
both  thefe  Kinds  of  voluntary  Power  by  repeated 
Trials,  as  Occafion  requires,  by  Imitation,  Defire,  6fr. 
But  they  are  both  difficult  fcr  fome  time.  Thus  wc 
may  obfcrvc,  that  Children  cannot  let  their  Heads  or 
Eyelids  fall  from  their  mere  Weight,  nor  dop  them- 
fefvcs  in  running  or  driking,  till  a  confiderable  Time 
after  they  can  raife  the  Head,  or  bend  it,  open  the 
Eyes,  or  fhut  them,  run  or  drike,  by  a  voluntary 
Power. 

Imitation  is  a  great  Source  of  the  voluntary  Power, 
and  makes  all  the  fevcral  Modes  of  Walking,  Han- 
dling, and  Speaking,  conformable  to  thofe  of  the  Age 
and  Nation  in  which  a  Pcifon  lives  in  general,  and  co 
thofe  of  the  Pcrfons  with  whom  he  converfes  in  par- 
ticular. Bcfidcs  the  two  Sources  already  mentioned, 
Prop,  21.  z'iz,  the  Sight  of  the  Child's  own  Adior.s, 
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and  the  Sound  of  his  own  Words,  it  has  many  others. 
Some  of  thcfe  are  the  Refemblance  which  Children 
obferve  between  their  own  Bodies,  with  all  the  Fun- 
(flions  of  them,  and  thofe  of  others  ;  the  Pleafures 
which  they  experience  in  and  by  means  of  all  Mo- 
tions, /.  e.  Imitations ;  the  Diredions  and  Encourage- 
ments given  to  them  upon  this  Head  *,  the  high 
Opinions  which  they  form  of  the  Power  and  Happi- 
ncfsof  Adults ;  and  their  confequent Defire  torefemble 
them  in  th.fe,  and  in  all  their  Aflbciates.     Imitation 
begins  in  the  feveral  Kinds  of  voluntary  Adlions  about 
the  fame  time,  and  increafes  not  only  by  the  Sources 
alleged,  but  alfo  by  the  mutual  Influences  of  every 
Inftance  of  it  over  every  other,  fo  that  the  Velocity 
of  its  Growth  is  greatly  accelerated  for  fome  time. 
It  is  of  the  higheft  Ufe  to  Children  in  their  Attain- 
ment of  Accomplifhmenits,  bodily  and  mental.     And 
thus  every  thing,  to  which  Mankind  have  a  natural 
Tendency,  is  learnt  much  fooner  in  Society,  than  the 
mere  natural  Tendency  would  beget  it ;  and  many 
things  are  learnt  fo  early,  and  fixed  fo  deeply,  as  to 
appear  Parts  of  our  Nature,  though  they  be  mere 
Derivatives  and  Acquifitions. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  Apes,  whofe  Bodies  refemble 
the  human  Body,  more  than  thofe  of  any  other  brute 
Creature,  and  whofe  Intelle(fls  alfo  approach  nearer 
to  ours,  which  lad  Circumftance  may,  I  fuppofe,  have 
fome  Connexion  with  the  Firll,  fhould  likewife  re- 
femble us  lb  much  in  the  Faculty  of  Imitation,  Their 
Aptnefs  in  Handling  is  plainly  the  Refult  of  the 
Shape  and  Make  of  their  fore  Legs,  and  their  Intel- 
lects together,  as  in  us.  Their  peculiar  Chattering 
may  perhaps  be  fome  Attempt  towards  Speech,  to 
which  they  cannot  attain,  partly  from  the  Dcfedl  in 
the  Organs,  partly,  and  that  chiefly,  from  the  Nar- 
rownefs  of  their  Memories,  Apprehenfions,  and  Aflb- 
ciaticns  j  for  they  feem  not  to  undcrftand  Words  to 
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any  confidcrablc  Degree.     Or  may  not  their  Chat- 
tcring  be  an  Imitation  of  Laughter  ? 

Parrots  appear  to  have  far  lefs  Intel!e6l  than  Apes, 
but  a  more  diflinguifhing  Ear,  and,  like  other  Birds, 
a  much  greater  Command  of  the  Mufcles  of  the 
Throat.  Their  Talk  feems  to  be  almoil  devoid  of 
all  proper  Connexion  with  Ideas.  However,  in  re- 
fpedof  Sounds,  they  imitate  as  much  as  Children,  or  as 
Apes  in  refpedl  of  other  Adlions.  And  indeed  the 
Talk  of  Children,  by  out-running  their  Underdand- 
ings  in  many  Things,  very  much  refembles  that  of 
Parrots. 

As  we  exprefs  our  inward  Sentiments  by  Words,  ^o 
we  do  alfo  by  Geflures,  and  particularly  by  the  Muf- 
cles of  the  Face.  Here,  again,  Aflbciation  and  Imi- 
tation difplay  themfelves.  This  dumb  Shew  prevails 
more  in  the  hotter  Climates,  where  the  PafTions  are 
more  impetuous,  than  in  thefe  Northern  ones.  It  is 
alfo  probable,  that  the  Narrownefs  and  Imperfedion 
of  the  antient  Languages  made  it  more  neceflary  and 
prevalent  in  antient  I'imes.  Deaf  Perfons  have  an 
extraordinary  Aptnefs  both  in  learning  and  decypher- 
ing  this,  as  might  well  be  expedled.  The  Imitation 
of  Manners  and  Characflers  by  dumb  Shew  is  often 
more  flriking,  than  any  verbal  Defcription  of  them. 
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SECT.   vm. 

Of  the   Relation    which    the  foregoing 
7l:eory  bears  to  the  Art  of  Phytic. 

PROP.    78. 

T^he  Art  of  Phyfic  afords  mam  proper  Tejls  of 
the  Dc^rines  of  Vibrations  and  Ajjociaticn  ^ 
and  ?nay  receive  confiderable  Improvement  Jrom 
them^  if  they  be  true. 

THIS  Propofition  may  appear  from  feveral  Hints 
to  that  Purpofe,  which  have  been  already  given. 
But  it  will  be  more  fully  manifeft,  if  I  give  a 
ftort  View  of  the  Data  and  ^lafita  in  the  Art  of 
Phyfic. 

Now  the  general  Problem,  which  Comprehends  the 
whole  Art,  is, 

Having  the  Symptoms  given^  to  find  the  Remedy, 

This  Problem  may  be  folved  in  fome  Cafes  empiri- 
cally and  diredly  by  theHiftoriesof  Diftempers,  and 
of  their  Cures.  But  then  there  are  other  Cafes,  and 
thofc  not  a  few,  to  which  the  Learning  and  Experi- 
ence of  the  mod  able  Phyfi clans  either  cannot  find 
Hiftories  fufficiendy  fimilar,  or  none  where  the  Event 
was  fuccefsful.  Hence  it  is  neceflary  to  attempt  the 
Sokirion  of  the  general  Problem  rationally  and  in- 
direclly,  by  dividing  it  into  the  two  following  lefs 
comprehenfive  and  confcquently  more  manageable 
l^roblcms  •,  viz. 

Firft,  Having  the  Symptoms  given ^  to  find  the  De- 
viation of  the  Body  from  its  jiatural  State. 

Secondly,  Having  this  Deviation  given^  to  find  the 
Remedy, 
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it  15  proper  alfo  to  invert  thefe  Two  Problems,  and 
to  inquire.  Fir  ft.  Having  the  Deviation  given  ^  what 
the  Symptoms  muft  be. 

Secondly,  Having  the  Manner  of  Operation  of  a 
fuccefsful  Remedy  given^  what  the  Deviation  mufi  be. 

I  here  ufe  the  Words  Symptoms^  Deviation^  and 
Remedy,  in  iht  mod  general  Scnfe  pofTible,  for  the 
fake  of  Brevity. 

Now  it  is  very  evident,  thlt  the  Do<5lrine  of  Vi- 
brations, or  fome  other  better  Do<5lrine,  which  teaches 
the  Law  of  Adion  of  the  nervous  Syftem,  h?.s  a 
clofe  Connexion  with  all  thefe  Jaft  Four  Problems. 
For  the  Nerves  enter  every  Part,  as  well  as  the  Blood- 
veffels  ;  and  the  Brain  has  as  great  a  Share  in  all  the 
natural  Fun6lions  of  the  Parts,  and  its  Diforders,  in 
all  their  Diforders,  as  the  Heart,  and  its  Difoalers, 
can  have  ;  and  much  more  than  any  other  Part,  be- 
fides  the  Heart. 

Farther,  If  the  Dodrlne  of  Aflbciation  be  the  nc- 
cefTary  Confequence  of  the  Docflrine  of  Vibrations,  in 
any  fuch  manner  as  I  have  propofed  above.  Prop.  9. 
and  1 1,  it  mud  have  a  moft  intimate  Connexion  with 
the  Theory  of  nervous  EHftempers,  and  fome  with 
that  of  others,  on  account  of  the  juft-mentioned  De- 
pendence of  all  the  Parts  on  the  Brain.  Or,  if  we 
feparate  thefe  Doftrines,  ftifl,  if  that  of  Aflbciation 
be  true,  of  which  I  fuppofe  there  is  no  Doubt,  it 
cannot  but  be  of  great  Ufe  for  explaining  thofe  Dif- 
tempers  in  which  the  Mind  is  affected. 

And  it  fcems  to  me,  that,  agreeably  to  this,  the 
Didempers  of  the  Head,  fpafmodlc  ones,  theEffedls 
of  poifonous  Bites  and  Stings,  which,  as  Dr.  Mead 
juftly  obferves,  arc  more  exerted  upon  the  Nerves 
than  on  the  Blootl,  receive  much  Light  from  the 
Doftrine  of  Vibrations,  and,  in  Return,  confirm  it ; 
and  that  all  the  Diforders  of  the  Memory,  Fancy,  and 
Mind,  do  the  fame  in  rcfpet^t  of  the  Do(ftrine  of 
Aflbciation. 
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I  do  not  mean  to  intimate  here,  that  the  rational 
and  indired  Solution  of  the  general  Problem^  which 
comprehends  the  Art  of  Phyfic,  is  preferable  to  the 
empirical  and  diredt  one,  where  this  is  to  be  had ; 
but  only,  fmce  this  cannot  be  had  always,  that  we 
ought  to  proceed  in  an  explicit  and  fcientificai  Man- 
ner, rather  than  in  a  confufed  and  popular  one.     For 
where  Pradlice  is  filent,  Phyficians   mud   and  will 
have  recourfe  to  fome  Theory,  good  or  bad.    And 
if  they  do  not   acquaint  themfelvcs  with   the  real 
Strudlure  and  Fundions  of  the  Parts,  with  the  fen- 
fible  Qualities  and  Operations  of  Medicines,  and  with 
the  moft  probable  Method  of  explaining   both  the 
Symptoms  of  Diftempers,   and   the   Operations  of 
Medicines,  they  mufl  fanfy  fomething  in  the  place  of 
thefe,  and  reafon  from  fuch  falfe  Imaginations,  or 
perhaps  from  the  mere  Agreements,  Oppofitions,  and 
fecondary  Ideas,  of  Words.     The  Hiftory  of  Dif- 
eafes,  and  their  Cures,  is  the  Bafis  of  all  \  after  this 
come  anatomical  Examinations  of  the  Body,  both  ia 
its  natural  and  morbid  States ;  and,  laft  of  all,  Phar- 
macy ;  thefe  Three  anfwering   refpedively   to  the 
general  Problem,  and  the  Two  fubordinate  ones  above- 
mentioned.     And  if  we  reafon  at  all  upon  the  Fun- 
dlions  and  Diforders  of  the  Parts,  and  the  Effetis  of 
Medicines  upon  the  Body,  fo  important  an  Organ  as 
the  Brain  mufb  not  be  left  out  intirely. 

It  may  not  be  amifs  to  add  here,  that  as  all  the  na- 
tural Fun6lions  tend  to  the  Welfare  of  the  Body,  fo 
there  is  a  remarkable  Tendency  in  all  the  Diforders  of 
the  Body  to  redlify  themfelves.  Thefe  Two  Tenden* 
cics,  taken  together,  make  what  is  called  Nature  by 
Phyficians  •,  and  the  feveral  Inftances  of  them,  with 
their  Limits,  Dangers,  ill  Confequences,  and  Devia- 
tions in  particular  Cafes,  dcfcrve  the  higheft  Attention 
from  Phyficians,  that  fo  they  may  neither  interrupt  a 
favourable  Crifis,  nor  concur  with  a  fatal  one.  Stahl 
and  his  Followers  fuppofc,  that  thcfc  Tendencies  arife 

from 
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from  a  rational  Agent  prefiding  over  the  Fabric  of 
the  Body,  and  producing  Effedls,  that  arc  not  fubjedt 
to  the  Laws  of  Mechanifm.  But  this  \^ gratis  diSlum  j 
and  the  plain  Traces  of  Mechanifm,  which  appear  in 
fo  many  Inftances,  natural  and  morbid,  arc  highly  un- 
favourable to  it.  And  all  the  Evidences  ^r  the 
mechanical  Nature  of  the  Body  or  Mind  are  fo  many 
Encouragements  to  fludy  them  faithfully  and  dili- 
gently, fince  what  is  mechanical  may  both  be  under- 
Itood  and  remedied. 


CHAF- 
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CHAR     III. 

Containing  a  f  articular  Application  of 
the  foregoing  "Theory  to  the  Phcenomena 
of  Ideas,  or  of  Underfianding^  Affec- 
tion^ Memory y  a?7d  Imagi?tation. 

SECT.     I. 

Of  Words,  and  the  Ideas  affociated  with 

them* 

P  R  O  P.    79. 

Words  and  Phrafes  muji  excite  Ideas  in  us  bj 
AJfociation^  and  they  excite  Ideas  in  us  by  no 
other  mea?2s, 

"^  TT  TO  R  D  S  may  be  confidered  in  Four  Lights. 
NX/u/        Firft,  As  ImprelTions  made  upon  the 

Secondly,  As  the  Aftions  of  the  Organs  of  Speech. 

Thirdly,  As  Impreflions  made  upon  the  Eye  by 
Charaders. 

Fourthly,  As  the  Adions  of  the  Hand  in  Writing. 

We  learn  the  Ufe  of  them  in  the  Order  here  fct 
down.  For  Children  firft  get  an  imperfed  Know- 
lege  of  the  Meaning  of  the  Words  of  others  -,  then 
learn  to  fpeak  themfelvcs  j  then  to  read  5  and,  laftly, 
to  write. 

Now 
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Now  It  is  evident,  that  in  the  firft:  of  thefe  Ways 
many  fcnfible  ImprefTions,  and  internal  Feelings,  are 
aflbciatcd  with  particular  Words  and  Phrafcs,  fo  as 
to  give  thefe  the  Power  of  raifing  the  correfponding 
Ideas;  and  that  the  Three  following  Ways  increafe  and 
improve  this  Power,  with  feme  Additions  toand  Va-» 
nations  of  the  Ideas.  The  Second  is  the  Reverfe  of 
the  Firfl,  and  the  Fourth  of  the  Third.  The  Firfl 
afcertains  the  Ideas  belonging  to  Words  and  Phrafes 
in  a  grofs  manner,  according  to  their  Ufage  in  com- 
mon Life.  The  Second  fixes  this,  and  makes  it 
ready  and  accurate  ;  having  the  fame  Ufe  here  as  the 
Solution  of  the  inverfe  Problem  has  in  other  Cafes  in 
refped  of  the  direct  one.  The  Third  has  the  fame 
Effc(5t  as  the  Second  •,  and  alfo  extends  the  Ideas  and 
Significations  of  Words  and  Phrafes,  by  new  AfToci- 
ations  \  and  particularly  by  AfTociations  with  other 
Words,  as  in  Definitions,  Defcriptions,  &c.  The 
Advancement  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences  is  chiefly  car- 
ried on  by  the  new  Significations  given  to  Words  in 
this  Third  Way.  The  Fourth,  by  converting  the 
Reader  into  a  Writer,  helps  him  to  be  expert  in  di- 
llinguilhing,  quick  in  recolledling,  and  faithful  in  re- 
taining, thefe  new  Significations  of  Words,  being  the 
Inverfe  of  the  Third  Method,  as  juft  now  remarked. 
The  Reader  will  eafily  fee,  that  the  Adion  of  the 
Hand  is  not  an  EfTential  in  this  Fourth  Method. 
Compofition  by  Perfons  born  blind  has  nearly  the 
fame  Effect.  I  mention  it  as  being  the  common  At- 
tendant upon  Compofition,  as  having  a  confiderable 
Ufe  deducible  from  AiTociation,  and  as  making  the 
Analogy  between  the  Four  Methods  more  confpicuous 
and  complete. 

This  may  fuflice,  for  the  prefcnt,  to  prove  the  FirO: 
Part  of  the  Propofition ;  viz,  that  Words  and  Phrafes 
mufl:  excite  Ideas  in  us  by  Aflbciation.  The  Second 
Part,  or  that  they  excite  Ideas  in  us  by  no  other  means, 
may  appear  at  the  fame  time,  as  it  may  be  found  upon 

Refiedion 
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Reflc(flion  and  Examination,  that  all  the  Ideas  which 
any  Word  does  excite  are  deducible  from  fome  of  the 
Four  Sources  above-menuoned,  mofl  commonly  from 
the  Firft  or  Third. 

It  may  appear  alfo  from  the  Inftances  of  the  Words 
of  unknown  Languages,  Terms  of  Art  not  yet  ex- 
plained, barbarous  Words,  i£c,  of  which  we  either 
have  no  Ideas,  or  only  fuch  as  fome  fanfied  Refem- 
blance,  or  prior  Aflbciation,  fuggefts. 

It  is  highly  worthy  of  Remark  here,  that  articu- 
late Sounds  are  by  their  Variety,  Number,  and  ready 
Ufe,  particularly  fuited  to  fignify  and  fuggefl,  by  Af- 
fociation,  both  our  fimple  Ideas,  and  the  complex 
ones  formed  from  them,  according  to  the  Twelfth 
Propofition. 

Cor.  It  follows  from  this  Propofition,  that  the 
Arts  of  Logic,  and  rational  Grammar,  depend  in- 
tirely  on  the  Dodlrine  of  Aflbciation.  For  Logic, 
conlidered  as  the  Art  of  Thinking  or  Reafoning, 
treats  only  of  fuch  Ideas  as  are  annexed  to  Words  •, 
and,  as  the  Art  of  Difcourfing,  it  teaches  the  proper 
Ufe  of  Words  in  a  general  Way,  as  Grammar  does 
in  a  more  minute  and  particular  one. 

PROP.    80. 

To  dcfcrlhc  the  Manner  in  njohich  Ideas  are  cf* 
Jhciatcd  ivith  JVords,  beginning  from  Child* 
Jjood, 

npIIlS  may  be  done  by  applying  the  Do6lrine  of 
•^     Aflbciation,  as  laid  down  in  the  Firft  Chapter, 
to  Words,  confidered  in  the  Four  Lights  mentioned 
under  the  laft  Propofition. 

Firft,  then.  The  Aflbciation  of  the  Names  of  vifiblc 
Objeds,  with  the  Imprcflions  which  thefe  Objeds 
make  upon  the  Eye,  feems  to  take  place  more  early 
than  any  other,  and  to  be  effcdled  in  the  following 

manner; 
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manner :  The  Name  of  the  vlfible  Obje(5^,  the 
Nurfe,  for  Inftance,  is  pronounced  and  repeated  by  the 
Attendants  to  the  Child,  more  frequently  when  his 
Eye  is  fixed  upon  the  Nurfe,  than  when  upon  other 
Objects,  and  much  more  fo  than  when  upon  any  par- 
ticular one.  The  Word  'Nurfe  is  alfo  founded  in  an 
cmphatical  manner,  when  the  Child's  Eye  is  directed 
to  the  Nurfe  with  Earneftnefs  and  Defire.  The  Af- 
fociation  therefore  of  the  Sound  Nurfe^  with  the  Pic« 
ture  of  the  Nurfe  upon  the  Retina^  will  be  far  (Irongcr 
than  that  with  any  other  vifible  ImprefTion,  and  thus 
overpower  all  the  other  accidental  AlTociations,  which 
will  alfo  themfelvcs  contribute  to  the  fame  End  by 
oppofing  one  another.  And  when  the  Child  has  gain- 
ed fo  much  voluntary  Power  over  his  Motions,  as  to 
dirc6t  his  Head  and  Eyes  towards  the  Nurfe  upon 
hearing  her  Name,  this  Procefs  will  go  on  with  an 
accelerated  Velocity.  And  thus,  at  laft,  tlie  Word 
will  excite  the  vifible  Idea  readily  and  certainly. 

The  fame  AlTociation  of  the  Pidure  of  the  Nurfe 
in  the  Eye  with  the  Sound  Nurfe  will,  by  degrees, 
overpower  all  the  accidental  Afibciations  of  this  Pic- 
ture with  other  Words,  and  be  fo  firmly  cemented  at 
lad,  that  the  Pidbure  will  excite  the  audible  Idea  of 
the  Word.  But  this  is  not  to  our  prefent  Purpole. 
I  mention  it  here  as  taking  place  at  the  fame  time 
with  the  foregoing  Procefs,  and  contributing  to  illu- 
ftrate  and  confirm  it.  Both  together  afford  a  complete 
Inftance  for  the  Tenth  and  Eleventh  Propofitions  ; 
i.  e,  they  fhew,  that  when  the  ImprefTions  A  and  B 
are  fufficiently  afibciated,  A  impreflTed  alone  will  ex- 
cite by  B  imprefied  alone  will  excite  a. 

Secondly,  This  AlTociation  of  Words  with  vifible 
Appearances,  being  made  under  many  particular  Cir- 
cumftances,  muft  aflTcifl  the  vifible  Ideas  with  a  like 
Particularity.  Thus  the  Nurfe's  Drefs,  and  the  Si- 
tuation of  the  Plre  in  the  Child's  Nurfery,  make 
Part  of  the  Child's  Ideas  of  his  Nurfe  and  Fire.    But 

then 
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then  as  the  Nurfe  often  changes  her  Drefs,  and  tlic 
Child  often  fees  a  Fire  in  a  different  Placc>  and  fur- 
rounded  by  different  vifible  Objefbs,  thefe  oppofite 
AfTodations  mud  be  lefs  Ilrong,  than  the  Part  which 
is  common  to  them  all  ;  and  confequently  we  may 
fuppofe,  that  while  his  Idea  of  that  Part  which  is 
common,  and  which  we  may  call  cflential,  continues 
the  fame,  that  of  the  Particularities,  Circumftances, 
and  Adjundls,  varies.  For  he  cannot  have  any  Idea, 
but  with  fome  Particularities  in  the  Non-eflentials. 

Thirdly,  When  the  vifible  Objedls  imprefs  other 
vivid  Senfations  befides  thofe  of  Sight,  fuchas  grate- 
ful or  ungrateful  Taftes,  Smells,   Warmth  or  Cold- 
nefs,   with  fufficient  Frequency,  it  follows  from  the 
foregoing  Theory,  that  thefe  Senfations  mull  leave 
Traces,  or  Ideas,  which  will  be  afTociated  with  the 
Names  of  the  Objedbs,  fo  as  to  depend  upon  them. 
Thus  an  Idea,  or  nafcent  Perception,  of  the  Sweet- 
nefs  of  the  Nurfe's  Milk  will  rife  up  in  that  Part  of 
the  Child's  Brain  which  correfponds  to  the  Nerves  of 
Tade,  upon  his  hearing  her  Name.     And  hence  the 
whole  Idea  belonging  to  the  Word  Nurfe  now  begins 
to  be  complex,  as  confiding  of  a  vifible  Idea,  and 
an  Idea  of  Tade.     And  thefe  Two  Ideas  will  be  af- 
fociated  together,  not  only  becaufe  the  Word  raifes 
them  both,   but  alfo  becaufe  the  original  Senfations 
are.     The  dronged  may  therefore  aflid  in  raifing  the 
weaked.     Now,  in  common  Cafes,  the  vifible  Idea 
is  dronged,  or  occurs  mod  readily  at  lead  ;  but,  in 
the  prcfent  Indance,  it  feems  to  be  otherwife.     We 
might  proceed  in  like  manner  to  (hew  the  Generation 
of  Ideas  more  and  more  complex,  and  the  various 
Ways  by  which  their  Parts  are  cemented  together, 
and  all  made  to  depend  on  the  rcfpedlive  Names  of 
the  vifible  Objedls.     But  what  has  been  faid  mayfuf- 
fice  to  diew  what  Ideas  the  Names  of  vifible  Objects, 
proper  and  appellative,  raife  in  us. 

Fourthly, 
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Fourthly,  Wc  mufl,  however,  obferve,  in  rcfpedl  of 
Appellatives,  that  fomctimes  the  Idea  is  the  common 
compound  Refult  of  all  the  fenfible  ImprefTions  re- 
ceived from  the  fevcral  Objects  comprifed  under  the 
general  Appellation  -,  fomctimes  the  particular  Idea  of 
fome  one  of"  thefe,  in  great  meafure  at  lead,  viz. 
when  the  ImprefTions  arifing  from  fome  one  are  more 
novel,  frequent,  and  vivid,  than  thofe  from  rhe  refl:. 

Fifthly,  The  Words  denoting  fenfible  Qj.ialitic5, 
whether  Subftantivc  or  Adje(5live,  fuch  as  IVhitenefs^ 
white^  &c.  get  their  Ideas  in  a  manner  which  will  be 
cafily  underftood  from  what  has  been  already  delivered. 
Thus  the  Word  white^  being  aflbciated  with  the  vifibic 
Appearances  of  Milk,  Linen,  Paper,  gets  a  flable 
Power  of  exciting  the  Idea  of  what  is  common  to  all, 
and  a  variable  one  in  rcfped  of  the  Particularities, 
Circumftances,  and  Adjunds.  And  fo  of  other  fen- 
fible Qualities, 

Sixthly,  The  Names  of  vifible  A<5Vions,  as  Walk- 
ing, Striking,  ^c,  raife  the  proper  vifible  Ideas  by  a 
like  Procefs.  Other  Ideas  may  likewife  adhere  in 
certain  Cafes,  as  in  thofe  of  Tailing,  Feeling,  Speak- 
ing, i^c,  Senfible  Perceptions,  in  which  no  vifible 
Adion  is  concerned,  as  Hearing,  may  alfo  leave 
Ideas  dependent  on  Words.  However,  fome  vifible 
Ideas  generally  intermix  themfelves  here.  Thefe  Ac- 
tions and  Perceptions  are  generally  denoted  by  Verbs, 
though  fomctimes  by  Subftantives. 

And  we  may  now  fee  in  what  manner  Ideas  arc 
aflbciated  with  Nouns,  proper  and  appellative.  Sub- 
stantive and  Adjedlive,  and  with  Verbs,  fuppofing 
that  they  denote  fenfible  Things  only.  Pronouns  and 
Particles  remain  to  be  confidered.  Now,  in  order  to 
know  their  Ideas  and  Ufes,  we  mud  obferve. 

Seventhly,  That  as  Children  may  learn  to  read 
Words  not  only  in  an  elementary  Way,  viz.  by  learn- 
ing the  Letters  and  Syllables  of  which  they  are  com- 
pofed,  but  alfo  in  a  fummary  one,  viz,  by  afiTociating 
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the  Sound  of  intire  Words,  with  their  Pi(flurcs,  in  tlie 
Eye  \  and  mud,  in  fomc  Cafes,  be  taught  in  the  Jaft 
Way,  ;'.  e,  whei  efoever  the  Sound  of  the  Word  de- 
viates from  that  of  its  Ekments  ;  fo  both  Children 
and  Adults  learn  the  Ideas  belonging  to  whole  Sen- 
tences many  times  in  a  fummary  Way,  and  not  by 
adding  together  the  Ideas  of  the  leveral  Words  in  the 
Sentence.  And  where-cver  Words  occur,  which, 
fcparately  taken,  have  no  proper  Ideas,  their  Ufe  can 
be  learnt  in  no  other  Way  but  this.  Now  Pronouns 
and  Particles,  and  many  other  Words,  are  of  this 
Kind.  They  anlwer,  in  fome  meafure,  to  n^y^  and  z, 
or  the  unknown  Quantities  in  Algebra,  being  determi- 
nable and  decypherable,  as  one  may  fay,  only  by  means 
of  the  known  Words  with  which  they  are  joined. 

Thus  /  walk  is  alTociatcd  at  different  times  with 
the  fame  vifible  Imprcffion  as  "Nurje  walks.  Brother 
walks,  &c.  and  therefore  can  fugged  nothing  per- 
mancndy  for  a  long  time  but  the  Adion  of  Walking. 
However  the  Pronoun  /,  in  this  and  innumerable 
other  fhort  Sentences,  being  always  aflbciated  with  the 
Perfon  fpeaking,  as  thou  is  with  the  Perfon  fpoken  to, 
and  he  with  the  Perfon  fpoken  of,  the  frequent  Re- 
currency  of  this  teaches  the  Child  the  Ufe  of  the 
Pronouns,  /.  e.  teaches  him  what  Difference  he  is  to 
expedl  in  his  fenfible  Impreffions  according  as  this  or 
that  Pronoun  is  ufed  •,  tne  infinite  Number  of  In- 
flances,  as  one  may  fay,  making  up  for  the  infinitely 
fmall  Quantity  of  Information,  which  each,  fingly 
taken,  conveys. 

In  like  manner,  different  Particles,  i.  e.  Adverbs, 
Conjunflions,  and  Prepofitions,  being  ufed  in  Sen- 
tences, where  the  Subftantives,  Adjedlives,  and  Verbs, 
are  the  fame,  and  the  fame  Particles,  where  thefe  are 
different,  in  an  endlefs  Recurrcncy,  teach  Children 
the  Ufe  of  the  Particles  in  a  grofs  general  Way. 
For  it  may  be  obferved,  that  Children  are  much  at  a 
Lofs  for  the  true  Ufe  of  the  Pronouns  and  Particles 

for 
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for  fome  Years,  and  that  they  often  repeat  the  proper 
Name  of  the  Perfon  inftead  of  the  Pronoun  ;  which 
confirms  the  foregoing  Reafoning.  Some  of  the  in- 
ferior Parts  or  Particles  of  Speech  make  fcarce  any 
Alteration  in  the  Senfe  of  the  Sentence,  and  there- 
fore are  called  Expletives.  The  feveral  Termina- 
tions of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Nouns  and  Verbs  are  of 
the  Nature  of  Pronouns  and  Particles. 

Eighthly,  The  Attempts  which  Children  make  to 
cxprefs  their  own  Wants,  Perceptions,  Pains,  i^c,  in 
Words,  and  the  Corrc6lions  and  Suggellions  of  the 
Attendants,  are  of  the  greateft  Ufe  in  all  the  Steps 
that  we  have  hitherto  confidered,  and  efpecially  in  the 
lad,  regarding  the  Pronouns  and  Particles. 

Ninthly,  Learning  to  read  helps  Children  much  in 
the  fame  refpedls  ;  efpecially  as  it  teaches  diem  to 
feparate  Sentences  into  the  feveral  Words  which  com- 
pound them  -,  which  thofe  who  cannot  read  are  fcarce 
able  to  do,  even  when  arrived  at  adult  Age. 

Thus  we  may  fee,  how  Children  and  others  are 
enabled  to  underftand  a  continued  Difcourfe  relating 
to  fenfible  ImprefTions  only,  and  how  the  Words  in 
pafling  over  the  Ear  mud  raife  up  Trains  of  vifible 
and  other  Ideas  by  the  Power  of  AfTociation.  Our 
next  Inquiry  muft  be  concerning  the  Words  that  de- 
note either  intellc(5tual  Things,  or  Collcdlions  of  other 
Words. 

Tcnthly,  The  Words,  that  relate  to  the  feveral 
PafTions  of  Love,  Hatred,  Hope,  Fear,  Anger,  6fr. 
being  applied  to  the  Child  at  the  times  when  he  is  un- 
der the  Influence  of  thefc  PalTions,  get  tlie  Power  of 
raifing  the  Miniatures  or  Ideas  of  thefe  PalTions,  and 
alfo  of  the  ufual  aflfociatcd  Circumftances.  The  Ap- 
plication of  the  fame  Words  to  others  helps  alfo  to 
annex  the  Ideas  of  the  alfociated  Circumltances  to 
them,  and  even  of  the  PafTions  tiiemfelves,  both 
from  the  Infeflioufnefs  of  our  Natures,  and  from 
the  Power  of  alfociated   Circumllances  to  raife  the 
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PafTions.  However,  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  the  Words 
denoting  the  PafTions  do  not,  for  the  moft  part,  raifc 
up  in  us  any  Degree  of  tlie  PafTions  themfelves,  but 
only  the  Ideas  of  the  afTociated  Circumftances.  We 
are  fuppofed  to  underftand  the  continued  Difcourfes 
into  which  thefe  Words  enter  fufHcicntly,  when  we 
form  true  Notions  of  the  Atflions,  particularly  the 
vifible  ones  attending  them. 

Eleventhly,  The  Names  of  intellc6lual  and  moral 
Qualities  and  Operations,  fuch  as  Fancy,  Memory, 
Wit,  Dulncfs,  Virtue,  Vice,  Confcience,  Appro- 
bation, Difapprobation,  l£c.  (land  for  a  Defcription 
of  thefe  Qiialities  and  Operations  ;  and  therefore,  if 
dwelt  upon,  excite  fuch  Ideas  as  thefe  Defcriptions  in 
all  their  particular  Circumdances  do.  But  the  com- 
mon Sentences,  which  thefe  Words  enter,  pafs  over 
the  Mind  too  quick,  for  the  molt  part,  to  allow  of  fuch 
a  Delay.  They  are  acknowlcged  as  familiar  and  true, 
and  fugged  certain  afTociated  vifible  Ideas,  and  nafcent 
internal  Feelings,  taken  from  the  Defcriptions  ot 
thefe  Names,  or  from  the  Words,  which  ate  ufually 
joined  with  them  in  Difcourfes  or  Writings. 

Twelfthly,  There  are  many  Terms  of  Art  in  all 
the  Branches  of  Learning,  which  are  defined  by  other 
Words,  and  which  therefore  arc  only  compendious 
Subflitutcs  for  them.  The  fame  holds  in  common 
Life  in  numberlcfs  In  fiances.  Thus  Riches,  Flonours, 
Pleafurcs,  are  put  for  the  fevcral  Kinds  of  each. 
Such  Words  fometimes  fuggefl  the  Words  of  their 
Definitions,  fometimes  the  Ideas  of  thefe  Words, 
fometimes  a  particular  Species  comprehended  under 
the  general  Term,  i^c.  But,  whatever  they  fuggefl, 
it  may  be  eafily  feen,  that  they  derive  the  Power  ot 
doing  this  from  AfTociation. 

Thirtecnthly,  There  arc  many  Words  ufed  in  abf- 
trafl  Sciences,  which  can  Icarce  be  defined  or  defcri- 
bcd  l^  any  other  Words  ;  and  yer,  by  their  gram- 
matical Form,  feem  to  be  ex:iuded  from  the  Clalsof 
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Particles.  Such  are  Identity,  Exigence,  Gfr.  The 
Xiit  of  thcfe  muft  thtrtforc  be  learnt  as  that  of  the 
'.^articles  is.  And  indeed  Children  learn  their  firfl  im- 
perfc(fl  Notions  of  all  the  Words  confidered  in  this 
and  the  three  lad  Paragraphs  chitfly  in  this  Way  -, 
and  come  to  precife  and  explicit  onus  only  by  means 
of  Books,  as  tliL^y  advance  to  adult  Age,  or  by  en- 
deavouring to  ufe  them  properly  in  thtir  own  delibe- 
rate Compofitions. 

This  is  by  no  means  a  full  or  fatisfa(5lory  Account 
of  the  Ideas  which  adhere  to  Words  by  AlTociation. 
For  the  Author  perceives  himfdf  to  be  dill  a  mere 
Novice  in  thcfe  Speculations  ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  ex- 
plain Words  to  the  Bottom  by  Words  ;  perhaps  im- 
pofTible.  The  Reader  will  receive  fome  Addition  of 
Light  and  Evidence  in  the  Courfe  of  this  Sedlion ; 
alfo  in  the  next,  in  which  I  fliall  treat  of  Proportions 
and  Aflent.  For  our  Aflent  to  Propofitions,  and  the 
Influence  which  they  have  over  our  Affc6lions  and 
A<5lions,  make  Part  of  the  Ideas  that  adhere  to 
Words  by  Aflbciation  •,  which  Part,  however,  could 
not  properly  be  confidered  in  this  Sedion. 

Cor.  I.  It  follows  from  this  Propofition,  that 
Words  may  be  diftinguiflied  into  the  Four  ClafTes 
mentioned  under  the  Twelfth  Propofition. 

1 .  Such  as  have  Ideas  only. 

2.  Such  as  have  both  Ideas  and  Definitions. 

3.  Such  as  have  Definitions  only. 

4.  Such  as  have  neither  Ideas  nor  Definitions. 
Under  Definition  1  here  include  Defcription,  or  any 

other  way  of  explaining  a  Word  by  other  Words, 
ex'cepting  that  by  a  mere  fynonymous  Term  ;  and  I 
exclude  from  the  Number  of  Ideas  the  vifible  Idea  of 
the  Character  of  a  Word,  and  the  audible  one  of  its 
Sound  •,  it  being  evident,  that  every  Word  heard  may 
thus  excite  a  vifible  Idea,  and  every  Word  feen  an 
audible  one.  I  exclude  alfo  all  Ideas  that  arc  either 
extremely  faint,  or  extremely  variable. 
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It  is  difficult  to  fix  precife  Limits  to  thcfc  Four 
Clafles,  fo  as  to  determine  accurately  where  each 
ends,  and  the  next  begins  •,  and,  if  we  confider  thefe 
things  in  the  moft  general  Way,  there  is  perhaps  no 
Word  which  has  not  both  an  Idea  and  a  Definition, 
i.  e.  which  is  not  attended  by  fome  one  or  more  inter- 
nal Feelings  occafionaliy,  and  which  may  not  be  ex- 
plained, in  fome  impcrfcd  manner  at  leafl,  by  other 
Words.  I  will  give  fome  Inftances  of  Words  which 
have  the  faircft  Right  to  each  Clafs. 

The  Names  of  fimple  fenfible  Qualities  arc  of  the 
Firft  Clafs.  Thus  whitCy  fweet^  &c.  excite  Ideas  j 
but  cannot  be  defined.  It  is  to  be  obferved  here, 
that  this  CUfs  of  Words  fiands  only  for  the  liable 
Part  of  the  Ideas  refpecftiveiy,  not  for  the  feveral  va- 
riable Particularities,  Circumftances,  and  Adjundl?, 
which  intermix  themfelves  here. 

The  Names  of  natural  Bodies,  animal,  vegetable, 
mineral,  are  of  the  Second  Clafs ;  for  they  excite  Ag- 
gregates of  fenfible  Ideas,  and  at  the  fame  time  may 
be  defined  (as  appears  from  the  Writings  of  Natural 
Hifi:orians)  by  an  Enumeration,  of  their  Properties 
and  Charafleriftics.  Thus  likewife  geometrical  Fi- 
gures have  both  Ideas  and  Definitions.  The  Defini- 
tions in  both  Cafes  are  fo  contrived  as  to  leave  out  all 
the  variable  Particularities  of  the  Ideas,  and  to  be 
alfo  more  full  and  precife,  than  the  Ideas  generally  are 
in  the  Parts  that  are  of  a  permanent  Nature. 

Algebraic  Quantities,  fuch  as  Roots,  Powers, 
Surds,  l^c,  belong  to  the  Third  Clafs,  and  have  De- 
finitions only.  The  fame  may  be  faid  of  fcientifical 
Terms  of  Art,  and  of  moft  abftrad  general  Terms, 
moral,  metaphyfical,  vulgar  :  However,  mental  Emo- 
tions are  apt  to  attend  fome  of  thefe  even  in  pafling 
fiightly  over  the  Ear ;  and  thefe  Emotions  may  be 
confidcred  as  Ideas  belonging  to  the  Terms  refpecftively. 
I'hus  the  very  Words,  Gratitude^  Mercy^  Cruelly^ 
Treachery^  ^c.  feparately  taken,  afFedl  the  Mind  5  and 
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yet,  Gnce  all  Reafoning  upon  them  is  to  be  founded 
on  their  Definitions,  as  will  be  ktn  hereafter,  "t  feems 
bed  to  refer  them  to  this  Third  Clafs. 

Laftly,  the  Particles  tbe^  of^  to^  for^  but^  &:c.  have 
neither  Definitions  nor  Ideas. 

Cor.  2.  This  Matter  may  be  illuflrated  by  com- 
paring Language  to  Geometry  and  Algebra,  the  two 
general  Methods  of  expounding  Quanmy,  and  in- 
veftigating  all  its  Varieties  from  previous  Data. 

Words  of  the  Firft  Clafs  anfwer  to  Propofitions 
purely  geometrical,  ;.  e.  to  fuch  as  are  too  fimple  to 
admit  ot  Algebra ;  of  which  Kind  we  may  reckon 
that  concerning  the  Equality  of  the  Angles  at  the  Ba- 
fis  of  an  Ifofceles  Triangle. 

Words  of  the  Second  Clafs  anfwer  to  that  Part  of 
Geometry,  which  may  be  demonftratcd  either  fyn- 
thetically  or  analytically  •,  either  fo  that  the  Learner's 
Imagination  fhall  go  along  with  every  Step  of  the 
Procefs  painting  out  each  Line,  Angle,  ^c.  accord- 
ing to  the  Method  of  Demonftration  ufed  by  the  an- 
tient  Mathematicians  ;  or  fo  that  he  fliall  operate  in- 
tircly  by  algebraic  Quantities  and  Methods,  and  only 
reprefent  the  Conclafion  to  his  Imagination,  when  he 
is  arrived  at  it,  by  examining  then  what  geometrical 
Quantities  the  ultimately  refulting  algebraical  ones 
denote.  The  firft  Method  is  in  both  Cafes  the  moft 
fatisfaflory  and  affed:ing,  the  laft  the  moft  expedi- 
tious, and  not  lefs  certain,  where  due  Lare  is  taken. 
A  blind  Mathematician  muft  ufe  Words  in  the  laft  of 
thefe  Methods,  when  he  reafons  upon  Colours. 

Words  of  the  Third  Clafs  anfwer  to  fuch  Problems 
concerning  Quadrature?,  and  Redifications  ot"  Curves, 
Chances,  Equations  of  the  higher  Orders,  ^c.  as  are 
too  perplexed  to  be  treated  geometrically. 

Laftly,  Words  of  the  Fourth  Clafs  anfwer  to  the 
algebraic  Signs  for  Addition,  Subrra6lion,  i^c,  to 
Indexes,  Coefficients,  ^c.  Thefe  are  not  algebraic 
Quantities  themfclves;  but  they  alter  the  Import  of 
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the  Letters  that  are  ;  juft  as  Particles  vary  the  Scnfc 
of  the  principal  Words  of  a  Sentence,  and  yet  fig- 
nifiy  nothing  of  themfelves. 

Geometrical  Figures  may  be  confidercd  as  repre- 
fencing  all  the  Modes  of  Extenfion  in  the  fame  manner, 
as  vifible  Ideas  do  vifible  Objeds  •,  and  confequendy 
the   Names  of  geometrical  Figures  anfwer  to  the 
Names  of  thefe  Ideas.     Now,  as  all  Kinds  of  Pro- 
blems  reladng  to  Quantity  might  be  expounded  by 
Modes  of  Extenfion,  and  folved  thereby,  were  our 
Faculties  fufHciendy  exalted,  fo  it  appears  poflible  to 
reprefent  mod  Kinds  of  Ideas  by  vifible  ones,  and  to 
purfue  them  in  this  way  through  all  their  Varieties  and 
Combinations.     £ut  as  it  feems  bed  in  the  firft  Cafe 
to  confine  Geometry  to  Problems,  where  Extenfion, 
and  Morion,  which  implies  Extenfion,  are  concerned, 
ufing  algebraic  Methods  for  inveftigating  all  other 
Kinds  of  Qiiantity,  fo  it  feems  bed  alfo  to  ufe  vifible 
Ideas  only  for  vifible  Objefts  and  Qualities,  of  which 
they  are  the  natural  Reprefentatives,  and  to  denote  all 
other  Qualities  by  Words  confidered  as  arbitrary  Signs. 
And  yet  the  Rcprefentation  of  other  Quantides  by 
geometrical  ones,  and  of  other  Ideas  by  vifible  ones, 
is  apt  to  make  a  more  vivid  Impreffion  upon  the 
Fancy,  and  a  more  lafting  one  upon  the  Memory. 
In  Similes,  Fables,  Parables,  Allegories,  vifible  ideas 
are  ufed  for  this  Reafon  to  denote  general  and  intel- 
ledtual  ones. 

Since  Words  may  be  compared  to  the  Letters  ufed 
in  Algebra,  Language  itfelf  may  be  termed  one  Species 
of  Algebra  •,  and,  converOy,  Algebra  is  nothing  more 
than  the  Language  which  is  peculiarly  fitted  to  ex- 
plain Quandty  of  all  Kinds.  As  the  Letters,  which 
m  Algebra  (land  immediately  for  Quantides,  anfwer  to 
the  Words  which  are  immediate  Reprefentatives  of 
Ideas,  and  the  algebraic  Signs  for  Addition,  i^c,  to 
tiie  Particles  ;  fo  the  fingle  Letters,  which  are  fome- 
timrs  ufed  by  Algebraifts  to  denote  Sums  or  Differ- 
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cnccs,  Powers  or  Roots  unlvcrfal  of  other  Letters, 
for  Brevity  and  Convenience,  anfwer  to  fuch  Words 
as   have   long   Definitions,  to  Terms   of  Art,  (^c, 
which  are  introduced  into  the  Sciences  for  the  fake  of 
Compendioufnefs.     Now,  if  every  thing  relating  to 
Language  had  fomcthing  analogous  to  it  in  Algebra, 
one  might  hope  to  explain  the  Difficulties  and  Per- 
plexities attending  the  Theory  of  Language  by  the 
correfponding  Particulars  in  Algebra,   where  every 
thing  is  clear,  and  acknowleged  by  all  that  have  made 
it  their  Study.    However,  we  have  here  no  independ- 
ent Point  whereon  to  Hand,  fince,  if  a  Pcrfon  be  dif- 
pofed  to  call  the  Rules  of  Algebra  in  qucftion,  wc 
have  no  way  of  dcmonllrating  them  to  him,  but  by 
ufing  Words,  the  Things  to  be  explained  by  Algebra, 
for  that  Purpofe.     If  we  fuppofe  indeed  the  fceptical 
Pcrfon  to  allow  only  that  fimple  Language,  which  is 
neccfTary  for  demonftrating  the  Rules  of  i^lgebra,  the 
thing  would  be  done  ;  and,  as  I  obferved  jufl:  now,  it 
fecms  impoflible  to  become  acquainted  with  this,  and 
at  the  fame  time  to  di fallow  it. 

Cor.  3.  It  will  eafily  appear  from  the  Obfervations 
here  made  upon  Words,  and  the  AfTociations  which 
adhere  to  them,  that  the  Languages  of  different  Ages 
and  Nations  muft  bear  a  great  general  Refemblancc 
to  each  other,  and  yet  have  confiderable  particular 
Differences ;  whence  any  one  may  be  tranflated  into 
any  other,  fo  as  to  convey  the  fame  Ideas  in  general, 
and  yet  not  with  perfe(fl  Precifion  and  Exadlncfs. 
They  muft  refemble  one  another,  becaufe  the  Phe- 
nomena of  Nature,  which  they  are  all  intended  to  cx- 
prcfs,  and  the  Ufes  and  Exigencies  of  human  Life,  to 
which  they  minifter,  have  a  general  Refemblancc. 
But  then,  as  the  bodily  Make  and  Genius  of  each 
People,  the  Air,  Soil,  and  Climate,  Commerce,  Arts, 
Sciences,  Religion,  ^c.  make  confiderable  Differen- 
ces in  different  Ages  and  Nations,  it  is  natural  to  ex- 
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pe(5t,  that  the  Languages  fliould  have  proportionable 
Differences  in  refped  of  each  other. 

Where  Languages  have  Rules  of  Etymology  and 
Syntax,  that  differ  greatly,  which  is  the  Cafe  of  the 
Hebrew  compared  with  Greek  or  Latitty  this  will 
become  a  new  Source  of  Difformity.  For  the  Rules 
of  Etymology  and  Syntax  determine  the  Application 
and  Purport  of  Words  in  many  Cafes.  Agreeably  to 
which  we  fee,  that  Children,  while  yet  unacquainted 
with  that  Propriety  of  Words  and  Phrafcs,  which 
Cuftom  edablidies,  often  make  new  Words  and  Con- 
ftruflions,  which,  though  improper  according  to  com- 
mon Ufagc,  are  yet  very  analogous  to  the  Tenor  of 
the  Language,  in  which  they  fpeak. 

The  modern  Languages  of  this  wedern  Part  of 
the  World  anfwer  better  to  the  Latiyij  than  according 
to  their  original  Gothic  Plans,  on  this  Account  •,  inal- 
much  as  not  only  great  Numbers  of  Words  are 
adopted  by  all  of  them  from  the  Latin,  but  alfo  be- 
cauie  the  reading  Lalin  Authors,  and  learning  the 
Lan'n  Grammar,  have  difpofed  learned  Men  and 
Writers  to  mould  their  own  Languages  in  fome  mea- 
fure  after  the  Latin,  And,  converfly,  each  Nation 
moulds  the  Latin  after  the  Idiom  of  its  own  Lan- 
guage, the  EIFed  being  reciprocal  in  all  Rich  Cafes. 

In  learning  a  new  Language  the  Words  of  it  are  at 
Hrfl  Subflitutes  for  thofc  of  our  native  Language  •,  /.  f. 
they  are  affociated,  by  means  of  thefc,  with  the  proper 
Objects  and  Ideas.  When  this  Affociation  is  fufiici- 
cntiy  ftrong,  the  middle  Bond  is  dropped,  and  the 
Words  of  the  new  Language  become  Subflitutes  for, 
and  fugged  dircdly  and  imm.cdiately  Objc6ls  and  Ideas  •, 
alfo  Clutlers  of  other  Words  in  the  fame  Language. 

In  learning  a  new  Language  it  is  much  eaficr  to 
trandate  from  it  into  the  native  one,  than  back  again ; 
jufl:  as  young  Children  arc  much  better  able  to  undcr- 
ftand  the  Expreffions  of  others,  than  to  exprefs  their 
own  Conceptions.     And  the  Rcafon  is  the  fame  in 
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both  Cafes.  Young  Children  learn  at  firft:  to  go 
from  the  Words  of  others  ;  and  thofc  who  learn  a 
new  Language,  from  the  Words  of  that  Language,  to 
the  Things  fignified.  And  the  Reverfe  of  this,  viz, 
to  go  from  the  Things  fignified  to  the  Words,  mud 
be  difficult  for  a  time,  from  what  is  delivered  con- 
cerning  fuccelTivc  Aflbciations  under  the  Tenth  and 
Eleventh  Propofitions.  It  is  to  be  added  here,  that 
the  Nature  and  Connexions  of  the  Things  fignified 
often  determine  the  Import  of  Sentences,  though 
their  grammatical  Analyfis  is  not  underftood  ;  and  that 
we  fuppofe  the  Perfon  who  attempts  to  tranflate  from 
a  new  Language  is  fufficiently  expert  in  the  inverfc 
Problem  of  pafTing  from  the  Things  fignified  to  the 
correfponding  Words  of  his  own  Language,  The 
Power  of  Aflbciation  is  evcry-wherc  confpicuous  in 
thefc  Remarks. 

Cor.  4.  It  follows  alfo  from  the  Reafoning  of  this 
Propofition,  that  Perfons  who  fpeak  the  fame  Lan- 
gu,ige  cannot  always  mean  the  fame  Things  by  the 
fame  Words  -,  but  muft  miftake  each  other's  Meaning, 
This  Confufion  and  Uncertainty  arifes  from  the  dif- 
ferent Aflbciations  transferred  upon  the  fame  Words 
by  the  Difference  in  the  Accidents  and  Events  of  our 
Lives.  It  is,  however,  much  more  common  in  Dif- 
courfes  concerning  abftradl  Matters,  where  the  Terms 
fland  for  Colledions  of  other  Terms,  fometimes  at 
the  Pleafure  of  the  Speaker  or  Writer,  than  in  the 
common  and  neceffary  Affairs  of  Life.  For  here 
frequent  Ufe,  and  the  Conftancy  of  the  Pha^nomcna 
of  Nature,  intended  to  be  expreffed  by  Words,  have 
rendered  their  Senfe  determinate  and  certain.  How- 
ever, it  feems  poffible,  and  even  not  very  difficult,  for 
two  truly  candid  and  intelligent  Perfons  to  underftand 
each  other  upon  any  Subjedt. 

That  we  may  enter  more  particularly  into  the 
Caufcs  of  this  Confufion,  and  confequently  be  the 
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better  enabled  to  prevent  it,  let  us  confider  Words 

according  to  the  Four  ClalTcs  above-mentioned. 

Now  Miftakes  will  happen  in  the  Words  of  the 
Fird  Clafs,  viz,  fuch  as  have  Ideas  only,  where  the 
Perfons  have  aflbciated  thefe  Words  with  different 
ImprefTions.  And  the  Method  to  redlify  any  Miftake 
of  this  Kind  is  for  each  Perfon  to  Ihew  with  what 
aflual  Impreflions  he  has  aflbciated  the  Word  in 
Queflion.     But  Midakes  here  are  not  common. 

In  Words  of  the  Second  Clafs,  i:iz.  fuch  as  have 
both  Ideas  and  Definitions,  it  often  happens,  that 
one  Perfon's  Knowlege  is  much  more  full  than  an- 
other's, and  confequendy  his  Idea  and  Definition  much 
more  extenfive.  This  rrjufl:  caufc  a  Mifapprehcnfion 
on  one- Side,  which  yet  may  be  eafily  rcdified  by  re- 
curring to  the  Definition.  It  happens  alfo  fometimcs 
in  Words  of  this  Clafs,  that  a  Man's  Ideas,  /.  e.  the 
Miniatures  excited  in  his  nervous  Syflem  by  the 
Word,  are  not  always  fuitable  to  his  Definition,  /.  e, 
are  not  the  fame  with  thofe  which  the  Words  of  the 
Definition  would  excite.  If  then  this  Perfon  (hould 
pretend,  or  even  defign,  to  reafon  from  his  Definition, 
and  yet  reafon  from  his  Idea,  a  Mifapprehenfion  will 
arife  in  the  Hearer,  who  fuppofes  him  to  reafon  from 
his  Definition  merely. 

In  Words  of  the  Third  Clafs,  which  have  Defini- 
tions only,  and  no  immediate  Ideas,  Mi  (lakes  gene- 
rally arife  through  Want  of  fixed  Definitions  mutu- 
ally acknowk'ged,  and  kept  to.  However,  as  imper- 
fedt  flu<5luating  Ideas,  that  have  little  Relation  to  the 
Definitions,  are  often  apt  to  adhere  to  the  Words  of 
this  Clafs,  Miflakes  mud  arife  from  this  Caufe  alfo. 

As  to  the  Words  of  the  Fourth  Clafs,  or  thofe 
which  have  neither  Ideas  nor  Definitions,  it  is  eafy  to 
afcertain  their  Ufe  by  inferting  them  in  Sentences, 
whofe  Import  is  known  and  acknowleged  -,  this  being 
the  Method  in  which  Children  learn  to  decypher  them : 
So  that  Miflakes  could  not  arife  in  the  Words  of  this 
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Clafs,  did  wc  ufe  moderate  Care  and  Candour.  And 
indeed  fincc  Children  learn  the  Ufcs  of  Words  moft 
evidently  without  having  any  Data^  any  fixed  Point  at 
all,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  Philofophers,  and  candid  Pcr- 
fons,  may  learn  at  lad  to  underlland  one  another  with 
Facility  and  Certainty  •,  and  get  to  the  very  Bottom 
of  the  Connexion  between  Words  and  Ideas. 

It  feems  pradicable  to  make  a  Didlionary  of  any 
Language,  in  which  the  Words  of  that  Language 
(liall  ail  be  explained  with  Prccifion  by  Words  of  the 
fame  Language,  to  Perfuns  who  have  no  more  than 
a  grofs  Knowlege  of  that  Language.  Now  this  alfo 
Ihcws,  that  with  Care  and  Candour  we  might  come 
to  underlland  one  another  perfcdly.  Thus  fenfiblc 
Qualities  might  be  fixed  by  the  Bodies,  in  which  they 
are  moft  eminent  and  diftindl ;  the  Names  of  a  fuf- 
ficient  Number  of  thefe  Bodies  being  very  well 
known.  After  this  thefe  very  Bodies,  and  all  others, 
might  be  defined  by  their  fenfible  Properties  ;  and 
thefe  two  ProcclTcs  would  help  each  other  indefinitely, 
Adions  might  be  defcribed  from  Animals  already  de- 
fined, alfo  from  the  Modes  of  Plxtenfion,  abllradh 
Terms  defined,  and  the  peculiar  Ufe  of  Particles  af- 
certained.  And  fuch  a  Didionary  would,  in  fome 
meafure,  be  a  real  as  well  as  a  nominal  one,  and  ex- 
tend to  things  themfelvcs.  The  Writer  of  every 
new  and  difficult  Work  may  execute  that  Part  of 
fuch  a  Di6tionary  which  belongs  to  his  Subject ;  at 
lead  in  the  Inftances  where  he  apprehends  the  Reader 
is  likely  to  want  it. 

Cor.  5.  When  Words  have  acquired  any  confidcr- 
able  Power  of  exciting  pleafant  or  painful  Vibrations 
in  the  nervous  Syftem,  by  being  often  aflbciated  with 
fuch  things  as  do  this,  they  may  transfer  a  Part  of 
thefe  Plealures  and  Pains  upon  indifferent  Things,  by 
being  at  other  times  often  afTociated  with  fuch.  This 
is  one  of  the  principal  Sources  of  the  fevcral  faditious 
Ple.ifures  and  Pains  of  human  Life.     Thus,  to  give 
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an  Inftance  from  Childhood,  the  Words /wee f^  good^ 
pretty^  fine^  Sec.  on  the  one  handj  and  the  Words, 
bad,  ugly,  frightful,  &c.  on  the  other,  being  applied 
by  the  Nurfe  and  Attendants  in  the  young  Child's 
Hearing  ahTioil  promifcuouny,  and  without  thofe  Re- 
flridions  that  are  obferved  in  corrcfl  Speaking,  the 
one  to  all  the  Pleafures,  the  other  to  all  the  Pains  of 
the  feveral  Senfes,  muft  by  Aflbciation  raife  np  gene- 
ral pleafant  and  painful  Vibrations,  in  which  no  one 
Part  can  be  diftinguidied  above  the  reft  •,  and,  when 
applied  by  farther  AfTociations  to  Objefls  of  a  neutral 
Kind,  they  muft  transfer  a  general  Pleafure  or  Pain 
upon  them. 

All  the  Words  aflbciated  with  Pleafures  muft  alfo 
affeft  each  other  by  this  promifcuous  Application. 
And  the  fame  holds  in  refpc(5l  of  the  Words  aflbcia- 
ted  with  Pains.    However,  fince  both  the.original  and 
the  transferred  Pleafures  and  Pains  heaped  upon  dif- 
ferent Words  are  different,  and  in  fomc  Cafes  widely 
{Oy  cvtry  remarkable  Word  will  have  a  peculiar  in- 
ternal Feeling,  or  Sentiment,  belonging  to  it  •,  and 
there  will  be  the  fame  Relations  of  Affinity,  Difparity, 
and  Oppofidon,  between  thefe  internal  Sentiments,  /'.  e. 
Ideas,  belonging  to  Words,  as  between  the  feveral 
Genera  and  Species  of  natural  Bodies,  between  Taftes, 
Smells,  Colours,  &c.     Many  of  thefe  Ideas,  though 
affording  confiderable  Pleafure  at  firft,  muft  fink  into 
the  Limits  of  Indifference  ;  and  fome  of  thofe  which 
afforded  Pain  at  firft,  into  the  Limits -of   Pleafure. 
What  is  here  faid  of  Words,  belongs  to  Clufttrs  of 
them,  as  well  as  to  feparatc  Words.     And  the  Ideas 
of  all  may  ftill  retain  their  Peculiarincs,  by  which 
they  are  diftinguiftied  frOm  each   other,  after  they 
have  fallen  below  the  Limits  of  Pleafure  into  Indiffer- 
ence, juft  as  obfcure  Colours,  or  faint  Taftes,  do. 

It  is  obfervable,  that  the  mere  Tranfit  of  Words 
cxpreffing  ftrong  Ideas  over  the  Ears  of  Children 
affefls  them  5  and  the  fame  thing  is  true  of  Adults,  in 
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a  lefs  Degree.  However,  the  lafl  have  learnt  from 
Experience  and  Habit  to  regard  them  chiefly,  as  they 
afford  a  rational  Expeflation  of  Pleafure  and  Pain. 
This  cannot  be  difcufled  fully,  till  we  come  to  confider 
the  Nature  of  AfTent ;  but  it  may  give  fome  Light 
and  Evidence  to  the  Rcafoning  of  this  Corollary,  juft 
to  have  mentioned  the  Manner,  in  which  we  are  at 
firft  afl?edled  by  Words. 

CoR.  6.  Since  Words  thus  colled  Ideas  from  va- 
rious Quarters,   unite   them   together,  and   transfer 
them  both  upon  other  Words,  and  upon  foreign  Ob- 
je6ls,  it  is  evident,  that  the  Ufe  of  Words  adds  much 
to  the  Number  and  Complcxnefs  of  our  Ideas,  and  is 
the  principal  Means  by  which  we  make  intelle6lual 
and  moral   Improvements.     This  is  verified  abun- 
dantly by  the  Obfervations  that  are  made  upon  Per- 
fons  born  deaf,  and  continuing  fo.     It  is  probable, 
however,  that  thefe  Pcrfons  make  ufe  of  fome  Sym- 
bols to  alTid  the  Memory,  and  fix  the  Fancy  :  And 
they  muft  have  a  great  Variety  of  Pleafurcs  and  Pains 
transferred  upon  vifible  Objccis  from  their  Aflbcia- 
tions  with  one  another,  and  with  fenfiblc  Pleafures  of 
all  the  Kinds  •,  but  they  arc  very  deficient  in  this,  upon 
the  Whole,  thro'  the  Want  of  the  Afibciations  of 
vifible  Objedls,  and  States  of  Mind,  ^c,  with  Words. 
Learning  to  read  muft  add  greatly  to  their  mental  Im- 
provement •,  yet  ftill  their  intelledtual  Capacities  can- 
not but  remain  very  narrow. 

Perfons  blind  from  Birth  muft  proceed  in  a  manner 
different  from  that  defcribed  in  this  Propofuion,  in  the 
firft  Ideas,  which  they  affix  to  Words.  As  the  vifible 
ones  are  wanting,  the  others,  particularly  the  tangible 
and  audible  ones,  muft  compofe  the  Aggregates 
which  are  annexed  to  Words.  However,  as  they  are 
capable  of  learning  and  retaining  as  great  a  Variety  of 
Words  as  others,  or  perhaps  a  greater,  c^eterisparibuSy 
and  can  afTociate  with  them  Pleafures  and  Pains  from 
the  Four  remaining  Senfes,  alfo  ufe  them  as  Alge- 
I.  braifts 
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braifls  do  the  Letters  that  reprefcnt  Quantities,  they 
fall  little  or  nothing  (hort  of  others  in  intelledlual  Ac- 
complifhments,  and  may  arrive  even  at  a  greater  De- 
gree of  Spirituality,  and  Abftradlion  in  their  com- 
plex Ideas. 

Cor.  7.  It  follows  from  this  Propofition,  that, 
when  Children  or  others  firll  learn  to  read,  the  View 
of  the  Words  excites  Ideas  only  by  the  Mediation  of 
their  Sounds,  v/ith  which  alone  their  Ideas  have 
hitherto  been  afibciatcd.  And  thus  it  is  that  Chil- 
dren and  illiterate  Perfons  underftand  what  they  read 
bed  by  reading  aloud.  By  degrees,  the  intermediate 
Link  being  lelt  out,  the  written  or  printed  Charaders 
fugged  the  Ideas  dircftly  and  inftantaneoudy  •,  fo  that 
learned  Men  underftand  more  readily  by  paffing  over 
the  Words  with  the  Eye  only,  fince  this  Method,  by 
being  more  expeditious,  brings  the  Ideas  clofer  to- 
gether. However,  all  Men,  both  learned  and  un- 
learned, are  peculiarly  affeded  by  Words  pronounced 
in  a  manner  fuitable  to  their  Senfe  and  Defign  j  which 
is  dill  an  afibciated  Influence. 

Cor.  8,  As  Perfons,  before  they  learn  to  read,  mud 
have  very  imperfedl  Notions  of  the  Didindlion  of 
Words,  and  can  only  underdand  Language  in  a  grofs 
general  Way,  taking  whole  Cluders  of  Words  for 
one  undivided  Sound,  fo  much  lefs  can  they  be  fup- 
pofed  to  have  any  Conceptions  concerning  the  Nature 
or  Ufe  of  Letters.    Now  all  Mankind  mud  have  been 
in  this  State  before  the  Invention  of  Letters.     Nay, 
they  mud  have  been  farther  removed  from  all  Con- 
ceptions of  Letters,  than  the  mod  unlearned  Perfons 
amongd  us,  fince  thefe  have  at  lead  heard  of  Letters,  and 
know  that  Words  may  be  written  and  read  by  means  of 
them.    And  this  makes  it  difficult  to  trace  out  by  what 
Steps  alphabetical  Writing  was  invented  -,  or  is  even 
fome  Prefumption,  that  it  is  not  a  human  Invcnnon. 
To  which  it  is  to  be  added,  that  the  analyfing  complex 
articulate  Sounds  into  their  fimple  component  Parts 
appears  to  be  a  Problem  of  too  difficult  and  perplexed 
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a  Nature  for  the  rude  early  Ages,  occupied  in  getting 
NecefiarieSj  and  defending  thcmfelves  Irotn  external 
Injuries,  and  not  aware  of  the  great  Ufe  of  it,  even 
though  they  had  known  the  SoKition  to  be  pofTible  and 
prafticablc.  However,  I  fhall  mention  fomc  Prefump- 
tions  of  a  contrary  Nature  under  the  next  Propofition. 

P  R  O  P.    81. 

7i  explain  the  Nature  of  Cbara^fers  intended 
to  reprefent  OhjeBs  and  Ideas  immediatelj^ 
and  without  the  Intervention  of  Words, 

rINCE  Charaflers  made  by  the  Hand  are  capable 
^  of  the  greatelt  Varieties,  they  might  be  fitted  by 
proper  AfTociations  to  fugged  Objeds  and  Ideas  im- 
mediately, in  the  fame  Manner  as  articulate  Sounds 
do.  And  there  are  fome  Inftances  of  it  in  commoa 
Ufe,  which  may  fcrve  to  verify  this,  and  to  lead  us 
into  the  Nature  of  Characters  (landing  immediately 
for  Objc(5ls  and  Ideas.  Thus  the  numeral  Figures, 
and  the  Letters  in  Algebra,  reprefent  Objects,  Ideas, 
Words,  and  Clutters  of  Words,  diredlly  and  imme- 
diately i  the  Pronunciation  of  them  being  of  no  Ufe, 
or  NecelTity,  in  the  Operations  to  be  performed  by 
them.  Thus  alfo  mufical  Charaflers  reprefent  Sounds 
and  Combinations  of  Sounds,  without  the  Interven- 
tion of  Words,  and  are  a  much  more  compendious 
and  ready  Reprefentation,  than  any  Words  can  be. 

Charadcrs  feem  to  have  an  Advantage  over  articu- 
late Sounds  in  the  Repreicntation  of  vifible  Objccls, 
inafmuch  as  they  might  by  their  Rcfemblance,  evea 
though  only  a  grofs  one,  become  rathiT  natural,  than 
mere  arbitrary  Rcprcfcntativcs, 

They  had  alfo  an  Advantage  as  Reprcfentatives 
in  general,  before  the  Invention  of  alphabetical  Wri- 
ting, fince  Perfons  could  by  this  means  convey  their 
Thoughts  to  each  other  at  a  Dillance. 

Vol.  I.  U  If 
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If  wc  fuppofe  Chara6lers  to  be  improved  to  all 
that  Variety  and  Multiplicity,  which  is  neceflary  for 
reprefenting  Objcdls,  Ideas,  and  Ciufters  of  Charac- 
ters, in  the  fame  manner  as  Words  reprefent  Obje6bs, 
Ideas,  and  Clufters  of  Words,  dill  they  might  be 
refolved  into  fimple  component  Parts ;  and  rendered 
pronunciabie  by  affixing  fome  fimple  or  fliort  Sound 
to  each  of  thefe  fimple  component  Parts  •,  juft  as  arti- 
culate Sounds  are  painted  by  being  firft  refolved  into 
their  fimple  component  Parts,  and  then  liaving  each 
of  thefe  reprefented  by  a  fimple  Mark  or  Cliaradler. 

If  we  fuppofe  the  moll  common  vifible  Objeds  to 
be  denoted  both  by  fliort  articulate  Sounds,  and  by 
fhort  Chara6lers  bearing  fome  real,  or  fanficd,  im- 
perfect Refemblance  to  them,  it  is  evident,  that  the 
Sound  and  Mark,  by  being  both  afibciated  with  the 
vifible  Objefl,  would  alfo  be  aflbciated  with  one  an- 
other; and  confequently  that  the  Sound  would  be  the 
Name  of  the  Mark,  and  the  Mark  the  Pidlure  of 
the  Sound.  And  this  laft  Circumftance  feems  to  lead 
to  the  denoting  all  Sounds  by  Marks,  and  therefore 
perhaps  to  alphabetical  Writing. 

At  the  fame  time  it  mud  be  obferved,  that  the 
Marks  would  bear  different  Relations  of  Similarity 
and  Difllmilarity  to  one  another  from  thofe  which  the 
correfponding  Sounds  did. 

This  would  happen  according  to  whatever  Law  the 
Marks  were  made,  but  efpecially  if  they  were  Re- 
femblances  of  vifible  Objtrdls.  And  this,  as  it  feems, 
would  occafion  fome  Difficulty  and  Perplexity  in  r<:- 
prefenting  Sounds  by  Marks,  or  Marks  by  Sounds. 
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PROP.     82. 

T^  explain  the  Nature  of  figurative  JVords  and 
Phrajes^  and  of  Analogy^  from  the  foregoing 
Theory, 

A  Figure  is  a  Word,  which,  firft  reprefenting  the 
Object  or  Idea  Ay  is  afterwards  made  to  rcpre- 
fent  5,  on  account  of  the  Relation,  v/liich  thefe  bear 
to  each  other. 

The  principal  Relation,  which  gives  Rife  to  Fi- 
gures, is  that  of  Likenefs  -,  and  this  may  be  either  a 
Likenefs  in  Shape,  and  vifible  Appearance,  or  one  in 
Application,  Ufe,  i^c.  Now  it  is  very  evident  frona 
the  Nature  of  AlTociation,  that  Objedls  which  are  like 
to  a  given  one  in  vifible  Appearance,  will  draw  to 
themfelves  the  Word  by  which  this  is  exprcfled. 
And  indeed  this  is  the  Foundation  upon  which  Ap- 
pellatives are  made  to  (land  for  fo  great  a  Number  of 
Particulars.  Let  the  Word  Man  be  applied  to  the 
particular  Perfons  A,  5,  C,  &c.  till  it  be  fufficiently 
aflbciated  with  them,  and  it  will  follow,  that  the  Ap- 
pearance of  the  new  particular  Pcrfon  D  will  fuggcft 
the  Word,  and  be  denoted  by  it.  But  here  there  is 
no  Figure,  bccaufe  the  Word  Man  is  afiTociated  with 
different  particular  Perfons  from  the  firfl,  and  thac 
equally  or  nearly  fo. 

In  lil^e  manner,  the  correfponding  Parts  of  difTer- 
ent  Animals,  /.  e,  the  Eyes,  Mouth,  Bread:,  Belly, 
Legs,  Lungs,  Heart,  i£c.  have  the  fame  Names  ap- 
plied in  a  literal  Senfc,  partly  from  the  Likenefs  of 
Shape,  partly  from  that  of  Ufe  and  Application. 
And  it  is  evident,  that  if  we  fuppofe  a  People  fo  rude 
in  Language  and  Knowlegc,  as  to  have  Names  only 
for  the  Parts  of  the  Human  Body,  and  not  to  have 
attended  to  the  Parts  of  the  Brute  Creatures,  Aflbci- 
ation  would  lead  them  to  apply  the  fame  Names  to 
the  Parts  of  the  Brute  Creatures,  as  foon  as  they  be- 
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came  acquainted  with  them.  Now  here  this  Appli- 
cation would  at  firft  have  the  Nature  of  a  Figure  •, 
but  when  by  degrees  any  of  thefe  Words,  the  Eye 
for  Inftance,  became  equally  applied  from  the  firfl:  to 
the  Eyes  of  Men  and  Brutes,  it  would  ceafctobea 
Figure,  and  become  an  appellative  Name,  as  juft  now 
remarked. 

But  when  the  original  Application  of  the  Word  is 
obvious,  and  remains  diftindl  from  the  fecondary  one, 
as  when  we  fay  the  Mouth  or  Ear  of  a  Veflel,  or  the 
Foot  of  a  Chair  or  Table,  the  ExprelTion  is  figura- 
tive. 

Hence  it  is  plain,  that  the  various  Refemblances 
which  Nature  and  Art  afford  are  the  principal  Sources 
of  Figures.  Flowever,  many  Figures  are  alfo  derived 
from  other  Relations,  fuch  as  thofe  of  Caufe,  Effedl-, 
Oppofition,  Derivation,  Generality,  Particularity,  and 
Language  itfelf,  by  its  Refemblances,  Oppofitions, 
^c.  becomes  a  new  Source  of  Figures,  diftinfl  from 
the  Relations  of  Things. 

Mofl:  Metaphors,  /.  e.  Figures  taken  from  TikC" 
ncfs,  imply  a  Likenefs  in  more  Particulars  than  one, 
elfe  they  would  not  be  furficiently  definite,  nor  affed 
the  Imagination  in  a  due  manner.  If  the  Likenefs 
extend  to  many  Particulars,  the  Figure  becomes  im- 
plicitly a  Simile,  Fable,  Parable,  or  Allegory. 

Many,  or  mod  common  Figures,  pals  fo,  far  into 
literal  ExprelTions  by  Ufe,  /.  e.  Afiociation,  that  we 
do  not  attend  at  all  to  their  figurative  Nature.  And 
thus  by  degrees  figurative  Senfes  become  a  F'ounda- 
tion  for  fuccefTive  Figures,  in  the  fame  manner,  as 
originally  literal  Senfes. 

It  is  evident,  that  if  a  Language  be  narrow,  and 
much  confined  to  fenfible  Thii'igs,  it  will  have  great 
Occafion  forPigures :  Thefe  will  naturally  occur  in  the 
common  Intercourfes  of  Life,  and  will  in  their  Turn, 
as  they  becom.e  literal  Exprefilons  in  the  fecondary 
Senfes,  much  augment  and  improve  the  Language, 
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and  afTiH:  the  Invention.  All  this  is  miinifen;  from  the 
Growth  of  modern  Languages,  in  thofe  Parts  where 
|hey  were  heretofore  particularly  dcfedlivc. 

We  come  now  to  the  ConfiJeration  of  Analogy. 
Now  things  are  faid  to  be  analogous  to  one  another^ 
in  the  flrit^l  mathematical  Scnfc  of  the  Word  Analo^yy 
when  the  corrcfponding  Parts  are  all  in  the  fame  Ra- 
tio to  each  other.     Thus  if  the  fcvcral  Parts  of  the 
Body  in  different  Pcrfons  be  fuppofcd  cxadtly  pro- 
portional to  the  whole  Bodies,  they  might  be  faid  to 
be  analogous  in  the  original  mathematical  Senfe  of 
that  Word.     But  as  this  reflraincd  Senfc  is  not  appli- 
cable to  Things,  as  they  really  cxift,  another  of  a 
more  enlarged  and  pradical  Nature  has  bee  n  adopted, 
which  may  be  thus  defined.     Analo:j;y  is  that  Re- 
fcmblancc,  and  in  fome  Cafes  Samenefs,  of  the  Part?, 
Properties,  Fundlions,  Ufes,  i^c.  any  or  all,   of  A 
to  B^  whereby  our  Knowlcge  concerning  A^  and  the 
Language  exprefTing  this  Knowlege,  may  be  applied 
in  the  Whole,  or  in  Parr,  to  i?,  widiout  any  fenfible, 
or,  at  lead,  any   important  pradlical  Error.     Now 
Analogies,  in  this  St^n^c  of  the   Word,  fouie   more 
cxad  and  extenfivc,  fome  lefs  fo,  prefent  themfelves 
to  us  every- where  in  natural  and  artificial  Things  •,  and 
thus  who!c  Groupes  of    figurative    Phrafes,    which 
feem  at  firll  only  to  anfwer  the  Purpofes  of  Conveni- 
ence in  affording  Names  for  new  Objects,    and  of 
pleafing  the  Fancy  in  the  way  to  be  hereafter  mention- 
ed, pals  into  analogical  Rcafoning,   and  become   a 
Guide  in  the  Search  after  Truth,  and  an  Evidence 
for  it  in  fome  degree.     I  will  here  fct  down  fome  In- 
llances  of  Analogies  of  various  Degrees  and  Kinds. 

The  Bodies  of  Men,  Women,  and  Children,  are 
highly  analogous  to  each  other.  This  holds  equally 
in  refpeft  ot  every  other  Species  of  Animals  ;  alfo 
of  the  fcveral  correfponding  Parts  of  Animals  of  the 
^ame  Species,  as  their  Flefli,  Blood,  Bones,  Fat,  ^c, 
and  their  Properties.     Flere  the  Words  applied  to 
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the  federal  analogous  things  are  ufed  in  a  Senfe  equally 
literal  in  rcrpe<5t  of  all.  And  the  Analogy  is  in  moTt 
Cafes  fo  clofe,  as  rather  to  be  eReemcd  a  Coincidence, 
or  Samenefs. 

In  comparing  Animals  of  different  Kinds  the  Ana- 
loo^y  grows  perpetually  lefs  and  lefs,  as  we  take  in  a 
greater  Compafs  -,  and  confequently  our  Language 
inore  and  more  harfh,  when  considered  as  literal, 
whilfi:  yet  it  cannot  well  be  figurative  in  fome  things, 
and  literal  in  others  •,  fo  that  new  Words  are  generally 
afTigned  to  thofe  Parts,  which  do  not  fufficiently  re- 
femblc  the  correfponding  ones.  Thus  the  Fore-legs 
of  Men  and  Fowls,  as  we  might  call  them  in  a  harfli 
literal,  or  a  highly  figurative  Way,  are  termed  H^^nds 
and  Wings  refp.dively.  However,  in  fome  Cafes, 
the  fame  Word  is  ufed,  and  confidercd  as  a  Figure  •, 
as  when  the  Cries  of  Birds  and  Beads  are  termed  their 
Language.  We  may  alfo  obferve,  that  every  Part  in 
€very  Animal  may,  from  its  Refemblance  in  Shape 
and  Ufe  to  the  correfponding  Parts  in  fevcral  other 
Animals  have  a  juft  Right  to  a  Name,  which  fhall  be 
common  to  it  and  them. 

What  has  been  faid  of  Animals  of  the  fame  and 
<ilfferent  Kinds  holds  equally  in  refped  of  Vegetables. 
Thofe  of  the  fame  Kind  have  the  fame  Names  ap- 
plied to  the  correfponding  Parts  in  a  literal  Senfe. 
Thofe  of  different  Kinds  have  many  Names  common 
to  all  ufed  in  a  literal  Senfe,  fome  new  ones  peculiar 
to  certain  Kinds,  and  fome  that  may  beconfidered  as 
fo  harfli  in  a  literal  Senfe,  that  we  may  rather  call 
them  figurative  Terms. 

The  fame  may  be  faid  of  the  Mineral  Kingdom, 
confidercd  alfo  according  to  its  Genera  and  Species. 

Animals  are  alfo  analogous  to  Vegetables  in  many 
thinsis  and  Vep;etablcs  to  Minerals  :  So  that  there 
feems  to  be  a  perpetual  Thread  of  Analogy  continued 
from  the  moll  per(e(fl  Animal  to  the  mofl;  imperfe6t 
Mineral,  even  till  we  come  to  elementary  Bodies  them- 
fclves.  Suppofe 
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Suppofe  the  fcvcral  Particulars  of  the  Three  King- 
doms ^o  be  rcprcfcnted  by  the  Letters  of  an  Alpha- 
bet f'jflkicntly  large  for  that  Purpofe.  Then  we  are 
to  conceive,  that  any  two  contiguous  Species,  as  A 
and  By  M  and  iV,  are  more  analogous  tiian  A  and  C, 
jl/and  0,  which  have  one  between  them.  However, 
fince  A  and  5,  M  and  A^,  arc  not  perfcdlly  analogous, 
this  Deficiency  may  be  fupplied  in  fome  things  Irom 
C  and  0,  in  others  from  D  and  P,  &:c.  fo  that  Mean 
have  no  Part,  Property,  i^c,  but  what  fhall  have 
fomething  quite  analogous  to  it  in  fome  Species,  near 
or  remote,  above  it  or  below  it,  and  even  in  feveral 
Species.  And  in  Cafes  v/here  the  Parts,  Properties, 
^c.  are  not  rigoroufly  cxad  in  Refcmblance,  there 
is,  however,  an  imperfed  one,  which  juftifies  the  Ap- 
plication of  the  fame  Word  to  both  :  If  it  approach 
10  Perfection,  the  Word  may  be  fiid  to  be  ufcd  in  a 
Jiteral  Senfe  i  if  it  be  very  imperfedl,  in  a  figurative 
one.  Thus  v/hcn  the  Names  of  Parts,  Properties, 
^f.  are  taken  from  the  Animal  Kingdom,  and  ap- 
plied to  the  Vegetable,  or  vice  verfa^  they  are  more 
frequently  confidered  as  figurative,  than  when  tranf- 
ferred  from  one  Part  of  the  Animal  Kingdom  to  an- 
other. 

In  like  manner,  there  feems  to  be  a  Gradation  of 
Analogies  refpe(5ting  the  Earth,  Moon,  Planets, 
Comets,  Sun,  and  fixed  Stars,  compared  with  one 
another.  Or  if  we  defcend  to  the  feveral  Parts  of 
Individuals,  Animals,  Vegetables,  or  Minerals,  the 
feveral  Organs  of  Senfation  are  evidently  analogous 
to  each  other  -,  alfo  the  Glands,  the  Mufcles,  the  Parts 
of  Generation  in  the  diff'erent  Sexes  of  the  fame 
Kind,  ^c.  ^c.  without  Limits.  For  the  more  any 
one  looks  into  the  external  natural  World,  the  more 
Analogies,  general  or  particular,  perfect  or  imperfci^, 
will  he  find  every-where. 

Numbers,  geometrical  Figurea  and  algebraic  Qi^an- 
tities,  are  ajfo  mutually  analogous  witiiout  Limits. 
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And  here  there  is  the  exadleft  Uniformity,  joined 
with  an  cndlefs  Variety,  fo  that  it  is  always  certain 
and  evident  how  far  the  Analogy  holds,  and  where  it 
becomes  a  Difpariry  or  Oppofition  on  one  hand,  or  a 
Coincidence  on  the  other.  There  is  no  room  for  Fi- 
gures here ;  but  the  Terms  mud  be  difparate,  oppo« 
fite,  or  the  fame,  in  a  Rriclly  literal  Senfe  refpetflively. 

The  feveral  Words  of  each  particular  Language, 
the  Languages  themfelves,  the  Idioms,  Figures,  i^c, 
abound  alfo  with  numerous  Analogies  of  various 
Kinds  and  Degrees. 

Analogies  are  likewife  introduced  into  ardficial 
Things,  Houfcs,  Gardens,  Furniture,  Drefs,  Arts, 

The  Body  Politic,  the  Body  Natural,  the  World 

Natural,  the  Univerfe  ; The  human  Mind,  the 

Minds  of  Brutes  on  one  hand,  and  of  fuperior  Beings 

on  the  other,  and  even  the  infinite  Mind  himfelf ; 

The  Appellations  of  Father,  Governor,  Judge,  King, 
Archited,  i£c.  referred  to  God  •,— -The  Ages  of  Man, 
the  Ages  of  the  World,  theScafonsof  the  Year,  the 
Times  of  the  Day  •, — The  Offices,  Profefiions,  and 
Trades,  of  different  Perfons,  Statefmen,  Generals, 
Divines,  Lawyers,  Phyficians,  Merchants  ; — The 
Terms  Night,  Sleep,  Death,  Chaos,  Darknefs,  i£c, 
alfo  Light,  Life,  Happinefs,  Csfr.  compared  with  each 
other  refpedtively  -,  Life  and  Death,  as  applied  in 
different  Senfes  to  Animals,  Vegetables,  Liquors,  i^c^ 
—Earthquakes,  Storms,  Battles,  Tumults,  Fermen- 
tations of  Liquors,  Law-fuits,  Games,  ^c.  Families, 
Bodies  Politic  lefflr  and  greater,  their  Laws,  Natural 
Religion,  Revealed  Religion,  ^c.  ^c.  afford  cndlefs 
Inftances  of  Analogies  natural  and  artificial.  For  the 
Mind  being  once  initiated  into  the  Method  of  dif- 
covering  Analogies,  and  expreffing  them,  does  by 
Aflbciation  perf;;vere  in  this  Method,  and  even  force 
things  into  its  Syftem  by  concealing  Difparities,  mag- 
nifying Refemblances,  and  accommodating  Language 

thereto. 
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thereto.  It  is  eafy  to  fee,  that  in  the  Inftanccs  Jail 
alleged  the  Terms  ufed  are  for  the  mod  part  literal 
only  in  one  Senfe,  and  figurative  in  all  their  other 
Applications.  They  are  literal  in  the  Senfe  which 
was  their  primary  one,  and  figurative  in  many  or  mofl: 
of  the  red.  Similes,  Fables,  Parables,  Allegories, 
t£c,  are  all  Inftances  of  natural  Analogies  improved 
and  fet  off  by  Art.  And  they  have  this  in  common 
to  them  all,  that  the  Properties,  Beauties,  Perfedions, 
Defires,  or  Dcie(fls  and  Averfions,  which  adhere  by 
Aflbciation  to  the  Simile,  Parable,  or  Emblem  of  any 
Kind,  are  infenfibly,  as  it  were,  transferred  upon  the 
Thing  reprefented.  Hence  the  Paffions  are  moved  to 
Good  or  to  Evil,  Speculation  is  turned  into  Praflice, 
and  either  fomc  important  Truth  felt  and  realized,  or 
fome  Error  and  Vice  gilded  over  and  recommended. 

PROP.     83. 

Ti  apply  the  foregoing  Account  of  Words  and 
Charattcrs  to  the  Languages  and  Method  of 
Writing  of  the  fir  ft  Jges  of  the  World. 

TTERE  there  is  a  great  Difficulty  through  the  Want 
•"  of  fufficient  T)ata,  I  will  aflume  a  few  of  thofc 
that  appear  to  me  mod  probable,  and  jufl:  fhew  the 
Method  of  applying  the  Dodrine  of  AiTociation  to 
them  i  leaving  it  to  learned  Men,  as  they  become 
poflelTed  of  more  and  more  certain  Data^  to  make 
farther  Advances. 

1  fuppofe  then,  that  Adam  had  fome  Language, 
with  fome  inftindive  Knowlege  concerning  the  Ufe  of 
it,  as  well  as  concerning  divine  and  natural  Things, 
imparted  to  him  by  God  at  his  Creation.  It  fecms 
indeed,  that  God  made  ufe  of  the  vifibie  Appearances 
or  Adlions,  or  perhaps  of  the  feveral  Cries  of  the 
Brute  Creatures,  as  the  Means  whereby  he  taught 
Adam  their  Names.     But  whether  this  was  fo,  alfo 

whether 
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-whether,  if  it  was,  any  analogous  Method  was  taken 
in  refped  of  the  Names  of  other  Objefls,  or  of  Ideas, 
and  internal  Feelings,  is  an  Inquiry,  in  which  noticing 
tlut  yet  appears  can  afford  Satisfadlion. 

I  fuppofe  alfo,  that  the  Language,  which  yfJ<7»7  and 
"Eve  were  poireiTed  of  in  Paradife,  was  very  narrow, 
and  confined  in  great  meafure  to  vifibie  Things ;  God 
himfelf  condefcending  to  appear  in  a  vifible,  perhaps 
in  a  human  Shape,  to  them,  in  his  Revelations  of  him- 
felf.  It  might  alfo  be  monofyllabic  in  great  meafure. 
They  who  fuppofe  Adam  to  be  capable  of  deep 
Speculations,  and  to  have  exceeded  all  his  Poftcrity 
in  the  Subtilty  and  Extent  of  his  intelledual  Faculdes, 
and  confequently  in  the  Number  and  Variety  of  his 
Words,  and  the  Ideas  belonging  to  them,  have  no 
Foundation  for  this  Opinion  in  Scripture  ',  nor  do  tiiey 
feem  to  confider,  that  Innocence,  and  pure  unmixed 
Happinefs,  may  exift  without  any  great  Degrees  of 
Knowlege  \  or  that  to  fet  a  Value  upon  Knowlege 
confidered  in  itfelf,  and  exclufively  of  its  Tendency 
to  carry  us  to  God,  is  a  mod  pernicious  Error,  de- 
rived originally  from  Adam\  iiaving  eaten  of  the 
Tree  of  Knowlege. 

After  the  Fall  we  may  fuppofe,  that  Adam  and  Evt 
extended  their  Language  to  new  Objedls  and  Ideas, 
and  efpecially  to  thofe  which  were  attended  with 
Pain  *,  and  this  they  might  do  fometimes  by  inventing 
new  Words,  fometimes  by  giving  new  Senfes  to  old 
ones.  Flowever,  their  Language  would  ftill  continue 
narrow,  becaufe  they  had  only  one  another  to  converfe 
with,  and  could  not  extend  their  Knowlege  to  any 
great  Variety  of  Things  ♦,  alfo  becaufe  their  Founda- 
tion v/as  narrow.  For  the  Growth  and  Variations  of 
a  Language  fomewhat  refemble  the  Incrcafe  of  Money 
at  Inteiell  upon  Interefl. 

If  to  thefe  Reafons  we  add  the  long  Lives  of  the 

antediluvian  Patriarchs,  the  Want  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

in  the  antediluvian  World,  and  the  Want  of  Leifure 
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through  the  great  Labour  and  Fatigue  neccflary  to 
provide  Food,  Cloathing,  ^c.  we  (liall  have  reafon  to 
conjefture,  that  the  whole  antediluvian  World  would 
fpcak  the  fame  Lnn gunge  with  yldam^  and  that  with- 
out any  great  i^dditions  or  Alterations.  After  a 
hundred  or  two  iiundred  Years,  Aflbciation  would 
fix  the  Language  of  each  Perfon,  fo  that  he  could 
not  well  make  many  Alterations  •,  but  he  muft  fpcak 
the  Language  of  iiis  Forefathers  till  that  Time,  be- 
caufe  thofc  to  the  Sixth  or  Seventh  Generation  above 
him  were  ftill  living  •,  and  confequently  he  would 
continue  to  fpeak  the  fame  Language,  i.  e,  the  Adamic^ 
with  few  Variations,  to  the  laft.  The  Narrownefs 
of  the  Languages  of  barbarous  Nations  may  add  fome 
Light  and  Evidence  here. 

If  we  fuppofe  fome  Kind  of  Piftu re- writing  to 
have  been  imparted  to  Adam  by  God,  or  to  have 
been  invented  by  him,  or  by  any  of  his  Pofterity,  this 
might  receive  more  ..Alterations  and  Improvements 
than  Language,  from  the  fuccefTive  Generations  of  the 
Antediluvians.  For  the  Variety  of  Figures  in  vifible 
Objeds  would  fuggeft  a  fufficient  Variety  in  their 
Charadlers  •,  the  Hand  could  eafily  execute  this ;  and 
their  Permanency  would  both  give  the  Antediluvians 
diftind  Ideas  of  all  the  original  Charadlers,  and  all 
their  Variations,  and  alfo  lix  them  in  their  Memory. 
We  may  fuppofe  therefore,  that  though  their  Words 
and  Marks  would  be  fo  afTociated  together  (agreeably 
to  what  was  before  obferved),  as  that  the  Word 
would  be  the  Name  of  the  correfponding  Mark,  and 
the  Mark  the  Pidure  of  the  Word  in  many  Cafes, 
yet  their  Marks  would  in  fome  Inflances  extend  far- 
ther than  their  Words  •,  and  confequently,  that  on  this 
Account,  as  well  as  becaufe  the  Marks  would  be 
fimilar  and  different,  where  the  Words  were  not,  there 
would  be  no  alphabetical  Writing  in  the  antediluvian 
World. 

They 
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They  might,  however,  hand  down  a  Hiftory  of  the 
Creation,  Fall,  and  principal  Events,  in  this  Pidlurc^ 
writing,  attended  with  a  traditional  Explanation, 
which  might  remain  uncorrupted  and  invariable  till 
the  Deluge.  And  indeed,  if  we  fuppofe  Pidure- 
^vriting  to  be  of  divine  Original,  it  will  be  mod  pro- 
bable, that  they  received  a  divine  Diredlion  to  do  this, 
and  that  they  would  not  apply  their  Picture-writing 
to  any  other  Purpofe  for  fome  time  :  Juft  as  the 
Jfraelites  afterwards  feem  to  have  employed  alpha- 
betical  Writing  chiefly  for  recording  the  divine  Dif- 
penfations  and  Interpofitions. 

After  the  Flood  the  great  Change  made  in  the  Face 
of  Things,  and  in  natural  Bodies,  with  the  Appear- 
ance perhaps  of  fome  intircly  new  ones,  would  niuke 
fome  Parts  of  the  antediluvian  Language  fuperPiUous, 
at  the  fame  time  that  it  would  be  greatly  defedive 
upon  the  Whole.     Hence  we  may   fuppofe,  that  the 
antediluvian   Language   muft  receive   much  greater 
Alterations  and  Additions  juft  after  the  Flood,  than 
at  any  dme  before.     But  Noah  and  his  Wife,  having 
their  Words  and  Ideas  more  firmly  afTociated  to- 
gether, than  Shem,    Harris    and   Japhet^    and   their 
Wives,  on  account  of  their  fuperior  Age,  would  be 
far  lefs  able  to  make  the  requifite  Changes  in  their 
Language.     Something  like  this  muft  alfo  take  place 
in  refpedl  of  their  Piclurc-writing,    if  we   fuppofe 
there  was  any  fuch  thing  in  the  antediluvian  World. 
Let  us  fuppofe  this,  and  alfo  with  Mr.  IVhifton  and 
Mr.  Sbuckford^  that  Noah^  his  Wife,  and  their  poft- 
diluvian  Pofterity,  fettled  early  in  China,  fo  as  to  be 
cut   off  from    Shem,  Ham,   and   Japhet,  and   their 
Pofterity.     Here  then  we  may  fuppofe  farther,  that 
they  would  alter  and  improve  their  Pidure-writing, 
or  Character,  fo  as  to  fuit  it  to  the  new  Face  of 
Things  in  the  poftdiluvian  World,  and  to  make  it 
grow  with  the  Growth  of  Knowlege,  more  than  they 
would  their  Language,  from  the  greater  Facility  of 
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doing  this  :  For   I   prcfume,  that   the   antediluvian 
Language  contained  but  few  of  the  artirulatc  Sounds 
which  arc  now  known,  and  that  they  could  not  in- 
vent more.     Thus   rhcir   Charadler   and  Language 
would  both  of  them  be  the  immediate  Reprcfentatives 
of  Objetfts  and  Ideas  \  only  the  Ufe  and  Application 
of  the  Charadler  would  be  much  more  extenfive  than 
that  of  the  Language.     After  fome  time,  feme  Cen- 
turies, or  even  Chihads,  fuppofe,  both  the  Charader 
and  Language  would  begin  to  be  fi^ed,  to  have  fewer 
new  Marks  and  Words  ;iddec!,   and  fewer  Alterations 
made  in  the  okl  ones  in  any  given  Interval  of  Time, 
The  Words  v/oukl  akQj  be  fo  firmly  adbciated  with  the 
correfponding  Marks,  as  ro  be  the  Names  of  them,  i.  e, 
to  reprek^nt  them,  as  well  as  the  Objedls  or  Ideas,  to 
which  they  were  originally  afTixed.     But  then  there 
would  be  many  Marks,  to  which  there  would  be  no 
fuch  Names,  taken  from  the  Names  cf  Obje<5ls  and 
Ideas,  on  account  of  the  Poverty  of  the  Language 
here  fuppofed.     They  would,  however,  endeavour  to 
give  them  fome  Names ;  and  hence  a  Diverfity  would 
arife  in  their  Language.    We  may  conceive  alfo,  that 
as  they  feparated  farther  from  one  another  in  multiply- 
ing, particular  Clans  would  deviate  even  in  the  Pro- 
nunciation of  the  monofyllabic  Words  of  the  original 
Language,  as  in  the  feveral  Diakcfls  of  otherLanguages ; 
and  confequently  deviate  flill  m.ore  in  the  compound 
Names  of  the  Marks  :  But  the  Marks,  being  per- 
manent Things,  capable  of  being  handed  down  ac- 
curately to  the  fuccefiivc  Generations,  and  of  being 
conveyed  to  diflant  Countries,  would  continue  intel- 
ligible to  all.     And  thus  wc  may  conceive,  that  the 
pofldiluvian  Pofterity  of  Noab   might  all  write  the 
fame  Characters,  and  yet  fpcak  different  Languages; 
alfo  that  their  Chara(51:er  would  be  very  extenfive,  and 
always  the  immediate  lleprcfentaiive  of  Objects  and 
Ideas,  whereas  their  Language  would  be  narrow,  and 
in  fume  Cafes  the  immediate  Reprcfentative  of  the 
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Characflcr,  and  only  denote  Objetfls  and  Ideas  by 
means  of  this.  And  this  I  take  to  be  the  Cafe  with  the 
People  of  Chtna^  and  the  neighbouring  Countries  of 
JapaTty  Tonquirty  Siam,  Sec,  But  I  only  prefume  to 
offer  Conie<5lures,  not  having  any  Knowlege  of  the 
Character  or  Languages  of  thefe  Countries. 

Since  the  Chimfe  Marks  are  very  numerous,  and 
their  fimple  Words  very  few,  whereas  our  Words  are 
very  numerous,  and  our  fmiple  Marks,  or  the  Letters 
of  our  Alphabet,  very  few  ;  alfo  fince  our  Words 
are  the  fole  immediate  Reprefentatives  of  Objefls  and 
Ideas,  our  written  and  printed  Marks  being  merely 
artificial  Pidures  of  Words  •,  one  might  fufpe(5t,  that 
the  C/^/«^y^  Words  are,  in  Correfpondence  to  this,  merely 
an  artiBcial  Enunciation  of  their  Charadter.  But  I 
think  this  not  fo  probable,  as  the  mixed  Suppofitioii 
mentioned  in  the  lad  Paragraph.  For  it  cannot  be 
fuppofed,  that  any  Nation  fliould  be  fo  far  deftitute  of 
Language,  as  not  to  have  Words  for  common  Ob- 
jedls,  and  internal  Feelings  •,  or,  having  thefe,  that  they 
lliould  lay  them  intircly  afide,  and  adopt  the  artificial 
Names  of  the  Marks  reprefenting  thofe  Objeds  and 
Ideas  in  their  (leads.  But  they  might  eafily  adopt 
Names,  fimple  or  compound,  at  firll  afcribed  ardfi- 
Cially  to  Marks,  whofe  Objeds  and  Ideas  had  before 
this  Adoption  no  Names. 

That  in  affixing  Names  artificially  to  Marks  a  great 
Diverfity  might  arife,  appears  from  the  great  Diver- 
fity  of  alphabetical  Chara<5lers  exprefiing  the  fame 
Words.  Thus  the  Hehrew,  Samaritan^  and  Syriac 
Languages,  agree  nearly  in  Sound  and  Senfe,  but 
differ  intirely  in  Charafters.  Thus  alfo,  amongft 
modern  Languages,  fcvcral  are  written  in  different 
Charaflers,  as  Englijh  in  the  common  Round-hand, 
in  various  Law-hands,  and  various  Short-hands. 

Let  us  now  return  to  Shem^  Hanty  and  Japbety  and 
their  Pofterity.     They  mult  be  luppofed  to  proceed 
in  the  fame  manner,  in  general,  as  Noab^  and  his  im- 
mediate 
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mediate  Pofterlty,  till  the  Confufion  of  Tongues  ac 
Bakl  ;  excepting  that  Sbem^  Ham^  and  Japhet^  witli 
their  Wives,  would  be  more  apt  to  alter  their  Cha- 
rafter  and  Language,  and  fuit  them  to  their  prcfcnt 
Exigencies,  than  I^oah  and  his  Wife,  on  account  of 
their  being  ail  young  Perfons  •,  alfo  that,  being  all 
as  it  were  equal  to  each  other  they  might  each  of  them 
be  the  Authors  of  certain  Diverfities  in  the  common 
Charadler  and  Language,  and  eftablifh  them  in  their 
refpcflive  Pofterities.  However,  if  Noah  be  fuppofcd 
to  have  continued  with  them  till  the  Divifion  of  the 
Earth  by  God's  Command,  and  then  only  to  have 
departed  with  his  poftdiliivian  Poflerity  for  China^  the 
Country  alTigned  to  him,  whilft  6*/^^;;;,  Hamj  and  Ja- 
fbef^  with  their  Poflerity,  began  to  build  the  Tower 
of  Babel  in  Oppofition  to  God's  Command,  then 
Noabf  and  all  his  Sons,  ij^c.  mull  be  fuppofed  to 
have  fuited  their  Character  and  Language  to  tlie  new 
World  in  nearly  the  fame. Manner. 

The  Confufion  of  Tongues  at  Babel  appears  to  me 
to  be  miraculous  for  the  following  Reafons. 

Firft-,  This  appears  to  be  the  mofl  natural  Interpre- 
tation of  the  Text. 

Secondly,  Thus  the  Confufion  of  Tongues  will 
corrcfpond  to  the  Gift  of  Language  imparted  to 
Adam  at  his  Creation,  which  mull  be  fuppofcd  ;  alfo 
to  the  Gift  of  Tongues  at  Pentccoft. 

Thirdly,  Learned  Men  feem  to  have  fliewn,  that 
the  Diverfity  of  antient  Languages  does  by  no  means 
favour  the  Suppofition  of  a  natural  Derivation  of 
them  all  from  one  original  Form. 

Fourthly,  The  original  Plan  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  Tongues  (which  I  confidcr  as  Sifter-Languages 
derived  from  the  fame  Mother  or  original  Plan),  ap- 
pears to  have  been  very  uniform,  yet  with  a  confider- 
able  Variety.  Now  I  think  this  Uniformity  and  Va- 
riety could  fcarce  be  invented  and  eftablifhed  by  rude 
Multitudes,    almoft   indrely   occupied   in   providing 
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Neceflaries  for  thcmfelves,  and  much  lefs  as  alphabe- 
tical Writing  feems  to  be  of  later  Date  than  the  Di* 
verfity  of  Languages.  And  in  fad  we  do  not  find, 
that  barbarous  Nations  do  by  Length  of  Time  improve 
their  Languages  fo  as  in  any  meafure  to  approach  to 
the  Pcrfeflion  of  the  Greek  or  Latin^  or  of  their 
common  Mother.  It  adds  Strength  to  this  Argument, 
that  the  original  Plan  of  the  Greek  and  Latin,  i.  e, 
the  Rules  of  Etymology  and  Syntax,  as  Grammarians 
call  them,  is  intirely  different  from  that  of  the  He- 
brew and  Arabic  (whofe  original  Plans  agree),  though 
the  firft  Colonies,  which  came  by  Sea  into  Greece  and 
Italy,  came  from  Palejline  and  Egypt,  /.  e,  from  the 
Neighbourhood  of  Countries  where  Hebrew  and  Ara- 
bic were  fpoken. 

Fifthly,  The  natural  Deviation  of  Languages  fince 
Hiftory  has  been  clear  and  certain,  does  by  no  means 
correfpond  to  a  fuppofed  natural  Derivation  of  all 
Languages  from  one  Mother-Tongue,  efpecialiy  in 
fo  fhort  a  time  as  the  Interval  between  the  Flood  and 
the  Rife  of  many  different  antient  Languages.  Let 
the  Reader  here  only  refled  upon  the  great  Difference 
of  the  Biblical  Hebrew  from  the  antienteft  Greek  ex- 
tant, and  the  fmall  Difference  of  this  from  modern 
Greek,  or  of  the  Biblical  Hebrew  from  the  Rabbinical. 

If  now  the  Confufion  of  Tongues  was  miraculous, 
we  may  conjedure  from  the  Agreements  and  Difagree- 
ments  of  Mother-Languages  from  each  other,  that  it 
was  of  the  following  Kind. 

Firff,  That  the  original  monofyllabic  Words  of 
the  antediluvian  Language  were  incorporated  into  each 
new  Language. 

Secondly,  That  as  thefe  Words  included  only  few 
of  the  articulate  Sounds  of  which  the  human  Voice  is 
capable,  the  feveral  FamiHes  were  put  upon  making 
new  Articulations,  fome  having  one  Set,  fome  an- 
other, imparted  to  them. 

Thirdly, 
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Thirdly,  That  each  Family  had  a  new  Stock  of 
Words  given  them,  confiding  partly  of  old,  partly 
of  new  Articulations  •,  and  that  this  new  Stock  far 
exceeded  the  old  one  in  Number  and  Variety. 

Fourthly,  That  a  new  and  different  Etymology  and 
Syntax  were  alfo  communicated  to  each  Family. 

Fifthly,  That  there  were  as  many  new  Languages 
given  as  there  are  Heads  of  Families  mentioned  Gen, 
X ;  the  Confufion  of  Tongues,  by  which  the  Divifion 
of  the  Earth  was  effefted,  not  happening  till  Joktan*s 
Sons  were  old  enough  to  be  Heads  of  Families,  tho* 
it  had  been  determined  and  declared  by  God  before. 
Thofe  Families,  however,  which  were  derived  from  the 
fame  Stock,  or  had  contiguous  Countries  afTigned 
to  them,  might  be  infpired  with  Languages,  that  had 
a  proportionable  Affinity. 

Whatever  may  become  of  thefe  particular  Conjec- 
tures, I  think  it  highly  probable,  that  the  new  Lan- 
guages far  exceeded  the  old  common  one  in  the  Num- 
ber and  Variety  of  Words*,  and  that  the  Confufion  of 
Tongues  was  by  this  means  a  beneficial  Gift  and 
BleiTing  to  Mankind,  as  all  God's  other  Chaftifements 
ufe  to  be. 

We  may  alfo  fee  Reafons  to  make  us  ]udge,  that  a 
Diverfity  of  Languages  is  fuited  to  the  other  Circum- 
flances  of  Mankind.  For  this  muft  prevent  the  In- 
fedion  of  Vice  from  fpreading  with  fuch  Rapidity, 
as  it  would  otherwife  have  done,  had  Mankind  lived 
together  in  one  large  Body,  and  had  a  free  Commu- 
nication v/ith  each  other  by  means  of  the  fame  Lan- 
guage. 

Diverfity  of  Languages  does  alfo  both  help  the 
Invention,  and  correal  t'alfe  Judgments.  For  we 
think  in  Words,  as  appears  by  the  foregoing  Theory, 
and  invent  chiefly  by  means  of  their  Antilogies ;  ac 
the  fame  time  that  a  fcrvile  Adherence  to  thole  (^f  any 
one  Language,  or  the  putting  Words  for  Things, 
would  lead  us  into  many  Errors.  Now  Diverfity  of 
Vol.  I.  X  Languages 
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Languages  does  both  enlarge  the  Field  ot  Invention, 
and  by  oppofmg  Analogy  to  Analogy  preferve  us 
from  the  Prejudices  derived  from  mere  verbal  Agree- 
ments. Let  me  add  here,  tliat  the  abftradl  Terms  of 
Logicians,  Mctaphyficians,  and  Schoolmen,  which 
may  be  confidcred  as  a  diftinfl  Language,  have 
fpiritualized  Mens  Underflandings,  and  taught  thei^ 
to  ufe  Words  in  Reafoning,  as  Algebraifts  do  Sym- 
bols. 

Different  Languages  do  likewife  improve  one  an- 
other, and  help  one  another  to  grow  in  fome  Propor- 
tion to  the  Advancement  in  the  Knowlege  of  Things. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  probable  Confequcnces  of 
fuppofing  different  Languages,  and  fuch  as  were  far 
more  copious  than  the  old  one,  to  be  given  at  once 
miraculouQy. 

Firft,  then,  The  Charader,  which  fuited  the  old 
Language  very  imperfedly,  would  be  fliil  lefs  fuited 
to  the  new  one. 

Secondly,  The  new  Language  might  be  more  co- 
pious, and  better  adjufted  to  exprefsObjedls  and  Ideas, 
than  the  Charader.  And  this  I  think  can  fcarce  be 
doubted,  if  we  fuppofe  the  new  Languages  given  mi- 
raculoully. 

Thirdly,  The  Agreement  between  rrany  of  the 
Marks  of  the  Character,  and  the  Words  of  the  old 
Language,  may  be  fuppofed  likely  to  put  fome  Per- 
fobs  upon  denoting  the  Words  of  the  new  Language 
by  Marks.  But  whether  this  would  neceffarily  lead  to 
alphabetical  Writing,  is  very  doubtful.  1  think  not. 
I'he  firll  Attempts  at  leaft  would  not  be  alphabetical 
Writing. 

Fourthly,  Pcrfons  of  different  Families,  who  could 
not  underftand  one  another's  Language,  might  yet 
correfpond  by  the  Character.  Flowevcr,  one  may 
guefs  from  the  Circumftances  of  things  in  ancient 
I'imcs,   that  this  would  fcldom  take  place  in  fa6l. 

Fifthly, 
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Fifthly,  This  and  the  Convenience  of  correfpond- 
ing  with  Perfons  Qf  iht  fame  Family  at  a  Diftancc, 
alio  the  Defire  of  preferving  Memorials  of  remark- 
able Events  and  Tranfacflions,  might  make  them  con- 
tinue the  Ufe  of  the  Charafler,  and  improve  it,  con- 
fidered  as  a  Method  of  conveying  Ideas,  diftind  from 
that  of  Language.  And  the  Character  thus  feparared 
from  the  Language  might  give  Rife  to  hieroglyphical 
Writing  in  all  its  Varieties. 

Sixthly,  The  Patriarchs  after  the  Flood  in  the  Line 
of  She7n  might  convey  in  SucceOion  the  Hiftory  of 
the  Creation,  F^l,  Deluge,  Calling  of  Abraham^  &c. 
cither  in  the  original  Pidlure-writing  improved,  or 
in  the  mixed  Charadler,  vvhich,  according  to  the  Third 
of  thefc  Confequences^  denoted  in  fome  imperfed  grols 
"Way  the  Words  of  the  new  Language.  And  fome 
of  the  Difficulties  of  the  Book  of  Gene/ts  may  be 
owing  to  its  confiding  of  patriarchal  Records  or  one 
of  thefe  Kinds,  tranflated  by  Mofes  into  the  liehrev) 
of  his  own  Times,  and  then  writcen  alphabetically. 

I  do  not  think  it  necejfary  to  have  rccourfe  to  any 
fuchHypothefis  as  this,  m  order  to  vindicate  the  Truth 
and  Authority  of  the  Book  of  Genefis,  The  Length 
of  Life,  even  after  the  Flood,  to  theTimeofM.j/i'/, 
appears  fufficient  for  the  Prefervation  of  fuch  impor- 
tant traditional  Hiflories  uncorrupted  in  the  religious 
Line  of  Shem^  by  natural  Means.  Or  God  might 
interpofe  miraculoufly,  as  in  fo  many  other  In  (lances 
in  Patriarchal  Times. 

If  it  be  objeded,  that  we  have  not  the  leaft  Intima- 
tion of  Writing  of  any  Kind  in  Genefis^  I  anfwcr, 
that  this  is  a  Difficulty.  However,  one  cannot  draw 
any  certain  Conclufions  from  an  Omiffion.  The 
Original  of  Writing  is  not  likely  to  be  one  of  the 
iirft  Things,  which  would  be  committed  to  Writing. 
And  if  it  was  ufcd  only  for  the  Conveyance  of  im- 
portant Fads  to  the  fucceeding  Generations,  we  have 
no  Reafon  to  expcd  the  incidental  Menrion  of  ic.     It 
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\^as  probably  fo  tedious  and  difHcult  a  thing  to  cxprcfs 
themfelves  accurately  in  it,  and  verbal  McfTages  and 
Contrafls  fo  eafy  and  natural  in  thofe  fimplc  Ages, 
when  the  Veracity  of  the  MefTenger  or  Contradlor 
was  not  fufpefted,  as  that  Writing  was  never  ufed 
after  the  Confufion  of  Tongues,  when  Language  be- 
came copious,  unlefs  in  Affairs  of  great  Confcquence. 

Piflu re- writing  is  alluded  to  in  the  Second  Com- 
mandment, and  mud  have  been  in  Ufe  for  fome  time 
before,  fince  a  Syftem  of  Idolatry  had  been  founded 
upon  it.  And  this  may  incline  one  to  think,  that  it 
had  been  chiefly  employed  in  facred  Affairs,  and 
therefore  perhaps  communicated  originally  to  Adam 
by  God.  However,  if  we  fuppofe,  that  it  did  not 
take  place  till  after  the  Flood,  this  will  not  totally  vi- 
tiate the  foregoing  Conjeflures.  The  main  Purport 
of  them  may  (land,  with  due  Alterations  and  Allow- 
ances. But  it  would  be  tedious  to  (late  all  the  Vari- 
eties in  things  of  fo  uncertain  a  Nature. 

I  come  now  to  the  Art  of  alphabetical  Writing, 
This  I  conjedlure  to  have  been  communicated  mira- 
culoufly  by  God  to  Mofe^  at  Sinaiy  for  the  following 
Reafons,  which,  however,  I  do  not  judge  to  be  deci- 
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Firft,  then,  God  is  faid  to  have  written  with  his 
own  P'ingcr  upon  the  Tables  of  Stone.  And  I  think 
it  would  be  harfh  to  fuppofe  this  done  in  Conformity 
to,  and,  as  one  may  fay.  Imitation  of,  any  mere  im- 
perfedt  human  Invention. 

Secondly,  The  Ifraelites  are  the  only  People  in  the 
whole  World  that  have  prcferved  any  regular  Account 
of  their  own  Original.  This  is  eafiiy  accounted  for 
upon  Suppofition,  that  alphabetical  Writing  was  firft 
given  to  them  in  Perfection  •,  and  afterwards,  fuppofe 
in  tlie  Time  of  Eliy  borrowed  by  other  Nations,  and 
accommodated  in  an  imperfecfl  manner  to  their 
Languages.  But  if  we  fuppofe  any  other  Nation,  the 
^'^yftians  or  Arabians  for  Inftancc,  to  have  invented 
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Writing  before  the  Time  of  Mofes^  it  will  be  fomc- 
what  Hifficult  to  aflign  a  Reafon,  why  other  Perfons 
Ihould  not  have  borrowed  this  Invention  as  well  as 
MofeSy  and,  like  him,  have  given  fome  Account  of 
their  own  Nation,  and  their  Anccftors  ;  and  more  dif- 
ficult to  afTign  a  Reafon  why  the  People,  who  invented 
alphabetical  Writing,  fhould  not  do  this. 

As  to  the  Egyptians  in  particular,  their  continuing 
to  ufe  hieroglyphical  Writing,  and  excelling  in  it, 
Ihews,  that  they  could  not  have  invented  alphabetical ; 
for  this,  if  we  fuppofe  it  invented  fo  early  as  before 
the  Time  of  MofeSy  would  have  aboliflied  that,  juft 
as  the  Ufe  of  the  Ten  Cyphers  has  all  the  other  im- 
perfed  Methods  of  Notation  of  Numbers.    Nor  does 
it  feem  very  likely,  that  hieroglyphical  Writing  Ihould 
lead  to  alphabetical,  but  rather  from  it,  fince  hiero- 
glyphical Characters  are  the  immediate  Reprefcntativcs 
of  Objedls  and  Ideas,  and  the  mediate  Reprefcntativcs 
not  of  Letters,  or  fimple  articulate  Sounds,  but  of 
Words,  and  even  of  Clufters  of  Words.     It  feems 
probable  alfo,  that  the  Egyptians  would  even  be  back- 
ward in    receiving  alphabetical   Writing  from   the 
Ifraelites  at  the  time  that  the  Philiftines  or  Pbcsnici^ 
ms  did  -,  as  being  then  greatly  advanced  in  the  Ufe 
of  their  own  hieroglyphical  Writing,  and  prejudiced 
in  its  Favour.     And  thus  we  may  folve  that  very 
difficult  Queftion,  Why  the  Egyptians^  who  feem  to 
have  ereded  a  Kingdom  early  (however,  I  judge  Nim- 
rod*&  to  have  been  the  firft  by  the  Manner  in  which 
Mo/es  has  mentioned  it),  and  to  have  brought  it  to 
confiderable  Perfedion  before  JofepFs  Time,   and  to 
very  great  Perfcdlion  afterwards,  chiefly  by  his  means, 
fliould  yet  have  left  no  Hiflory  of  their  Affairs,  no: 
even  of  the  great  Empire  under  Sefac  or  Sefojlris^  and 
his  SuccefTors.     For  they  had  no  public  Calamities 
fufficient  in  any  meafure  to  deflroy  all  their  Records, 
till  the  time  of  Camhyfes  j  and  the  Dcfolation  under 
him  being  lefs  in  Degree,  (horter  in  Duration,  in  a 
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Kingdom  of  greater  Extent,  and  Two  Generations 
later  in  Time,  than  that  of  the  Jcwijh  State  under 
Nebuchadnezzar^  which  yet  did  not  deftroy  the  Jeuoijh 
Records,  could  not  have  totally  deftroyed  the  £^- 
ptlan  Records  had  they  been  more  early,  and  fuperior 
to  the  Jews^  in  the  Ufe  of  alphabetical  Writing. 
Even  the  Greeks^  who  had  no  alphabetical  Writing 
till  600  Years  after  the  Time  of  Mofes^  have  given 
a  better  Account  of  their  Affairs,  than  the  Egyptians. 
It  ought,  however,  to  be  remarked  in  this  Place,  that 
if  we  fuppofe  the  Jewijh  Hiftory  to  have  been  re- 
corded by  the  Divine  Appointment  and  Dire6lion, 
wliich  is  highly  probable,  this  will  leflen  the  Force  of 
the  prefent  Argument,  but  not  quite  deftroy  it. 

Thirdly,  The  late  Reception  of  Writing  amongft 
the  Greeks  is  both  an  Argument,  that  it  did  not  exift 
in  any  other  neighbouring  Nation  before  the  Time  of 
Mofes^  and  alfo  is  confiftent  with  its  being  miraculoufiy 
communicated  to  him^  to  be  made  ufe  of  for  facred 
Purpofes,   and  for  the  Prefcrvation  of  the  Hiftory  of 
the  World,  and  true  Religion,  amongft  God's  peailiar 
People  the  Ifraeliles,     1  here  fuppofe,  that  the  Art 
of  Writing  was  not  known  to  the  Greeks^  till  the 
Time  of  Cadmus  •,  and  that  he  came  into  Greece^  agree- 
ably to  Sir  Ifaac  Newton*s  Opinion,  about  the  Middle 
of  David's  Reign.     And  indeed,  unlefs  the  principal 
Points  of  his  Chronology  be  admitted,  it  does  not  ap- 
pear to  me,  that  any  Rationale  can  be  given  of  antient 
Times,   the   Inventions  that  rofe  up  in  them,  the 
Eftabliftiment  and  Duration  of  Kingdoms,  their  mu- 
tual Intercourfes,  ^c. 

For,  Firft,  If  alphabetical  Writing  was  known  up- 
on the  Continent  of  4fta  and  Africa  600  Years  be- 
fore Cadmus^  how  could  it  be  kept  from  the  Greeks 
till  his  Arrival  amongft  them,  and  then  accommodated 
to  the  Greek  Tongue  only  very  imperfectly  ?  For  the 
Greeks  received  but  fixtecn  Letters  from  him.  The 
Greek  Tongue  came  itfelf  perhaps  from  E^pt^  in  fome 
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tneafore  ;  and  they  who  brought  the  Language  tw^ 
Generations  before  Cadmus^  would  have  brought  an 
cxa6l  Method  of  v/riting  it  alphabetically,  had  they 
been  poflfcfled  of  any  fuch.  For  it  is  not  probable, 
that  Inachus^  and  the  Colonies  of  Egyptians  that  came 
with  him,  and  after  him,  (hould  change  their  Lan- 
guage intirely  for  that  of  the  poor  wandering  Cimme' 
rians^  whom  they  found  in  Greece^  fince  we  fee  in  fadt, 
that  the  Colonies  oi  Europeans  do  fometimes  teach  the 
barbarous  Natives,  where  they  go,  an  European  Lan- 
guage i  but  never  change  it  for  theirs. 

Secondly,  If  alphabetical  Writing  was  given  to 
Mofes  miraculouQy,  it  is  eafy  to  be  conceived,  that  ic 
Ihould  not  arrive  at  Greece  fooner  than  the  Time  of 
Cadmus.  For  the  Jews  were  a  feparate  People,  their 
Priefls  kept  the  Writings  of  Mofes  in  the  Ark,  i.  e, 
the  only  alphabetical  Writings  in  the  World  •,  and  muft 
be  fomc  time  before  they  could  be  ready  and  expert 
cither  in  Reading  or  Writing  :  In  their  Attempts  to 
copy,  it  is  probable  they  would  make  fome  Miltakes, 
fo  as  to  fall  (hort  of  the  Purity  and  Perfedion  of  the 
Art,  as  communicated  by  God;  the  nnghbouring 
Nations  feared  and  hated  the  Ifraelites^  their  Religion, 
and  their  God  ;  they  had  probably  a  Pidlure-writing, 
or  perhaps  fome  imperfect  Method  of  denoting 
Words,  agreeably  to  what  has  been  remarked  above, 
which  anfwered  allPurpofes  that  feemed  neceflary  to 
them  ;  and  thus  the  Art  of  alphabetical  Writing  might 
not  tranfpire  to  any  of  the  neighbouring  Nations  till 
the  I'imc  of  £//,  when  the  Ark,  with  the  Writings 
of  Mofes  in  it,  was  taken  by  the  Philijlines,  For  fince 
die  Writings  of  iVfi?/^J  were  not  in  the  Ark,  when  it 
was  put  into  the  Temple  by  Solomon^  it  may  be,  that 
the  Philijlines  kept  them,  and  learnt  from  them  the 
Art  of  Writing  alphabetically,  being  now  fufficiently 
prepared  for  it  by  iuch  Notions  concerning  it,  as  had 
tranfpired  to  thera  previoufly  in  their  former  Inter- 
courfcs  with  the  Jfraelites.     And  thus  the  Phcsniciani^ 
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or  Pbiltjlines^  will  have  appeared  the  Inventors  of 
Letters  to  the  Greeks  %  and  Cadmus  may  well  be  fup* 
pofed  to  have  been  able  to  accommodate  the  Phanician 
Method  of  writing,  in  an  imperfed  manner,  to  the 
Greek  Language,  about  two  Generations  after  the 
taking  of  the  Ark.  Thus  alfo,  when  Samuel  put  the 
Writings  of  Mofes  together,  as  they  had  been  copied 
by  the  Priefts,  or  others,  in  the  Order  in  which  they 
now  (land  in  the  Pentateuch,  there  would  be  fome 
Deviations  from  the  original  Method  of  Writing  com- 
municated to  Mofes  by  God  ;  and  thefe,  with  luch  as 
happened  in  After-times,  particularly  upon  the  Return 
from  the  Bahylonijh  Captivity  (when  it  is  fuppofed  by 
fome,  that  even  the  original  Letters  were  changed), 
may  have  made  the  antient  Method  of  writing  the 
Hebrew,  as  the  Jews  pradlife  it  in  their  Bibles  for  the 
Synagogues  without  Points,  fo  imperfed  as  not  to 
appear  to  be  of  divine  Original.  For  the  fame  Rea- 
fons,  the  Corruptions  of  the  Hebrew  Language,  or  the 
Language  given  to  Heber  or  Peleg^  at  the  Confufion 
of  Tongues,  before  Mofes\  Time,  may  incline  us  to 
think  die  Hebrew  of  the  Pentateuch  not  fufficiently 
regular  for  a  divine  Communication.  Much  is  alfo  to 
be  afcribed  to  our  own  Ignorance  in  both  thefe  Cafes, 
However,  there  is  a  wonderful  Simplicity  and  Uni- 
formity dill  left,  both  in  the  Biblical  Hebrew,  and  in 
the  Manner  of  writing  it  without  Points  -,  fo  great, 
as  to  appear  to  me  fupcrior  to  the  Invention  of  rude 
antient  Times. 

Fourthly,  The  Order  of  the  Greek^nA  L^//«  Alpha- 
bets, by  being  talcen  from  that  of  the  Hebrew,  as  we  have 
it  in  the  alphabetical  Pfalms,  bears  Teftimony  to  the 
great  Antiquity  of  the  Hebrew  Alphabet.  It  is  to  be 
obferved  here,  that  both  the  Greek  2iX\d  Latin  Alpha- 
bets coincide  with  the  Hebrew  Alphabet,  as  much  as 
with  each  other,  or  more  ;  and  that  there  is  no  other 
antient  Alphabet  remaining  to  be  a  Competitor  to  the 
Hebrew, 
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Fifthly,  The  Rcfolution  of  the  complex  articulate 
Sounds  of  antienc  Languages  into  fimplc  Elements  or 
Letters,  and  then  recompofing  thefe  complex  Sounds 
in  writing  them  down  alphabetically,  feems  to  me,  as 
obferved  above,  too  difficult  a  Problem  for  antient 
Times ;  efpccially  as  they  neither  could  fee  the  Ufe 
of  it,  nor  conceive  the  Pra6licability.  It  would  have 
appeared  to  them  a  Talk  of  an  infinite  Extent ;  they 
would  never  conceive,  that  fo  fmall  a  Number  of  Ele- 
ments would  be  fufficicnt,  even  fuppofing  they  could 
firit  hit  upon  the  Dcfign.  It  confirms  this,  that  no 
barbarousNationhas  ever  invented  alphabetical  Writing 
for  themfelvcs.  They  continue  ignorant  of  it  till 
taught.  However,  let  it  be  obferved,  on  the  other 
liand,  that  as  the  antient  Languages  were  fimple  and 
narrow,  the  Difficulty  of  analyfing  their  complex 
Sounds  would  be  the  lefs  on  that  Account. 

Sixthly,  Since  the  Method  of  making  and  erefbing 
the  Tabernacle  was  communicated  by  God  to  Mofesy 
Bezakely  and  Aboliab^  in  a  fupernatural  Manner,  we 
may  more  cafily  fuppofe  the  Art  of  writing  alphabe- 
tically to  be  a  divine  Gift.  But  then  it  is  fome  Ob- 
jeflion  to  this,  that  Mofes  has  not  mentioned  it  as  a 
divine  Gift,  at  leaft  not  exprefly. 

Seventhly,  The  Time  of  Mofes  appears  to  be  a  fuit- 
able  one  for  fuch  a  Gift,  as  human  Life  was  then,  per- 
haps, juft  brought  down  to  the  prefent  Degree  of 
Shortnefs.  Till  Mofes' s  Time,  the  Length  of  Life  had 
preferved  the  facred  Traditions  uncorrupted,  cither  with 
or  without  the  Helps  above-mentioned,  at  lead  in  the 
Line  of  Abraham  •,  but  then  Tradition  began  to  be 
mixed  with  Fables,  and  to  lead  to  Idolatry. 

Eighthly,  Alphabetical  Writing,  by  being  intro- 
duced among  the  Ifraelites  in  the  Wildernefs,  would 
abolifh  hieroglyphical,  and  confequently  cut  off  one 
Source  of  Idolatry.  It  would  likewife  make  them 
fuperior  to  the  Egyptians^  their  Enemies,  in  the  ArC 
of  Writing  5  who,  perhaps,  prided  themfelvcs  much 
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upon  account  of  their  Perfedion  in  hicroglypMcal 
Writing,  as  they  might  alfo  in  their  River,  the  Wif. 
dom  of  their  Policy,  the  comparative  Greatnefs  of 
their  Kingdom,  their  magical  Arts,  religious  Cere- 
monies, {?r.  For  this  would  tend  to  the  Glory  of  the 
God  of  the  Ifraelites^  and  the  Eftablifiiment  of  the 
true  Religion  amongft  them. 

It  may  be  objedted  here,  that  alphabetical  Writing 
was  in  Ufe  before  the  Giving  of  the  Law  2t  Sinai,  finco 
Mofis  was  dire(n:ed  before  this  to  write  an  Account 
of  the  Battle  with  Amalek  in  a  Book  •,  alfo  to  write 
the  Names  of  the  Children  of  Ifrael  upon  the  High- 
Prieft's  Breaft-plate,  like  the  Engravings  of  a  Signet. 
I  anfwer.  That  both  thefe  may  refer  to  a  Pidlure* 
^v^iting,  or  to  fome  Improvement  of  it,  whereby  intire 
Words  were  denoted,  without  being  refolved  into 
their  fimple  Sounds.  The  firft  might  alfo  be  a  pro- 
phetic Intimation  to  Mefes,  however  not  underftood 
by  him  when  it  was  given,  that  he  fhould  be  foon  en- 
abled to  write  in  a  much  more  complete  Manner  tlun 
he,  or  his  Enemies  ihtEgyptians^  could  at  prefcnt. 

The  Edotnites  feem  alfo  to  have  had  fome  kind  of 
Writing  early,  from  the  Account  which  we  have  of 
their  Dukes  in  Genefis^  But  this  might  be  only 
Picture  or  verbal  Writing,  explained  to  Samuel  by 
fome  Edomite,  at  the  time  when  he  put  together  the 
Writings  of  Mofes :  Or  they  might  learn  Writing 
from  the  Ifraelites,  fooner  than  any  other  Nation,  as 
being  nearly  related  in  Blood,  and  contiguous  to  them 
in  Situation. 

The  Simplicity  arid  Uniformity  of  the  /Irahic 
Tongue  would  alfo  incline  one  to  think,  that  the  Inr 
habitanrs  x)^  Arabia  had  alphabetical  Writing  early, 
this  having  a  great  Tendency  to  preferve  a  fixed  Stan- 
dard in  a  Language.  But  the  ip^maelites,  or  Midi* 
anites^  who  Avtre  nearly  related  to  the  IfraeliieSy  or 
the  Keiiites^  who  lived  amongft  them,  might  learn  it 
from  them,  perhaps  even  during  their  Abode  in  the 
WJldernefs.     We  may  obferve  alfo,  that  the  Arabic 
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Tongue  was  not  only  fixed,  but  perhaps  rendered 
more  regular,  foon  after  the  Time  of  Mahomet^  by 
means  of  the  Alcoran^  and  of  the  Grammars  that 
were  made  for  this  Language  fome  time  afterwards ; 
and  that,  before  Mahomet\  Time,  the  Arabians  had 
litde  Communication  with  their  Neighbours,  and 
therefore  would  preferve  their  Language  more  pure 
and  fimple. 

The  Changes  which  have  happened  to  Languages, 
and  to  the  Methods  of  writing  them,  fince  the  In- 
vention of  Letters,  and  which  are  treated  of  with  great 
Copioufnefs  in  the  Writings  of  Grammarians  and 
Critics,  afford  innumerable  Atteftations  to  the  Doc- 
trine of  Aflbciation,  and  may,  converQy,  be  much  illu- 
flrated  by  it.  But  the  full  Detail  of  this  mud  be  left 
to  thofc,  who  are  well  fkilled  in  the  feveral  antient  and 
modern  Languages. 

PROP.    84. 

To  explain  the  general  Nature  of  athilofophtcal 
Language y  and  hint  fome  Methods^  in  which 
it  might  be  confirutied^  upon  the  foregoing 
Principles, 

T  F  we  fuppofe  Mankind  poflefied  of  fuch  a  Lan- 
guage,  as  that  they  could  at  Pleafure  denote  all 
their  Conceptions  adequately,  i,e,  without  any  Defi- 
ciency, Superfluity,  or  Equivocation  •,  if,  moreover, 
this  Language  depended  upon  a  few  Principles 
afiumed,  not  arbitrarily,  but  becaufe  they  were  the 
ihorteft  and  beft  pofiible,  and  grew  on  from  the  fame 
Principles  indefinitely,  fo  as  to  correfpond  to  every 
Advancement  in  the  Knowlege  of  Things,  this  Lan- 
guage might  be  termed  a  philofophical  one,  and  would 
as  much  exceed  any  of  the  prelcnt  Languages,  as  a 
Paradifiacal  State  does  the  Mixture  of  Happinefs  and 
Mifery,  which  has  been  our  Portion  ever  fince  the 
2  Fall. 
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Fall.  And  it  is  no  improbable  Suppofition,  that  the 
Language  given  by  God  to  Adam  and  Eve^  before  the 
Fall,  was  of  this  Kind  ;  and,  though  it  might  be 
narrow,  anfwcrcd  all  their  Exigences  perfcdly  well. 

Now  there  are  feveral  Methods,  in  which  it  does 
not  fcem  impoflible  for  Mankind  in  future  Ages  to 
accomplifh  fo  great  a  Defign. 

Thus,  Firft,  They  may  examine  all  the  pofliblefim- 
plc  Articulations  of  which  their  Organs  are  capable, 
with  all  the  Combinations,  or  complex  articulate  Sounds, 
that  refult  from  them,  and  the  Reladons  which  thefc 
bear  one  to  another,  and  afllgn  to  each  refpecfbively 
fuch  fimple  and  complex  Ideas,  and  fuch  Variations 
of  the  lad:,  as  a  deep  Infight  into  the  Nature  of 
Things,  Objeds,  ideas,  the  Powers  of  the  human  Mind, 
l^c»  fhall  demand  by  a  natural  Claim,  fb  as  to  make 
every  Expreflion  the  fhorteft  and  bed  poflible.  And 
though  this,  in  our  prefent  State  of  Ignorance,  can- 
not but  feem  an  impra(5ticable  Projed,  yet  the  fame 
Ignorance  fhould  teach  us,  that  we  can  form  no  No- 
tions at  all  of  the  great  Increafe  of  Knowlege,  which 
may  come  in  future  Ages,  and  which  feems  promifed 
to  come  in  the  latter  happy  Times  predidled  by  the 
Prophecies.  Hov/cvcr,  the  great,  and  to  former 
Times  inconceivable.  Advancement  of  Knowlege, 
v/hich  has  been  made  in  the  two  lad  Centuries,  may 
help  a  litde  to  qualify  our  Prejudices. 

Secondly,  If  all  the  fimple  articulate  Sounds,  with 
all  the  radical  Words,  which  are  found  in  the  prefent 
Languages,  were  appropriated  to  Objeds  and  Ideas 
agreeably  to  the  prefent  Senfcs  of  Words,  and  their 
Fitnefs  to  reprcfent  Objedls  and  Ideas,  fo  as  to  make 
all  confident  with  itfdf  •,  if,  farther,  the  bed  Rules  of 
Etymology  and  Syntax  were  fcledled  from  the  prefent 
Languages,  and  applied  to  the  radical  Words  here 
fpoken  of,  fo  as  to  render  them  capable  of  exprefTing 
ail  the  Variations  in  Objcfls  and  Ideas,  as  far  as  pof- 
fible,  /.  c.  fo  as  to  grow  proportionably  to  the  Growth 
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of  Knowlege,  this  miglit  alfo  be  termed  a  phllofo- 
phical  Language ;  and,  though  more  imperteft  and 
narrow  than  the  lall,  yet  Icems  more  pofTible  to  be 
brought  to  Execution  and  Pradice. 

Thirdly,  If  fuch  fimple  Articulations  as  arc  now 
wanting  in  the  Hebrew  Alphabet  were  added  to  ir,- 
and  its  radical  Words^  compofed  of  all  the  Combi- 
nations of  Two's  and  Three's  completed,  proper  fiirple 
Senfes  being  afTigned  to  them,  from  other  Languages 
fuppofe,  and  particularly  from  the  Arabic^  Chaldee^ 
Syriacy  and  Samaritan^  as  in  Caflellus's  Lexicon,  and 
other  Books  of  a  like  Kind ;  if,  farther,  fuch  new 
Rules  of  Etymology  and  Syntax  were  added  to  thofe 
which  take  place  at  prefcnt  in  the  Biblical  Hebrew ^  as 
this  Increafe  of  the  Radicals,  and  Application  of  the 
Language  to  the  whole  Aggregate  of  Objedls  and 
Ideas  requires  *,  we  fhould  have  a  much  more  fimplc, 
precife  and  extenfive  Language,  than  any  now  in 
being.  It  would  alfo  be  eafy  to  be  underftood  by  the 
Jews  in  all  Quarters  of  the  World.  For  moil  of 
them  have  fome  Knowlege  of  the  Biblical  Hebrew^ 
and  many  underftand  the  Rabbinical,  which  fcems  to 
be  formed  upon  a  Plan  not  very  unlike  that  here  pro- 
pofed,  though  without  any  exprefs  Defign-,  and  to 
which,  therefore,  a  due  Regard  ought  to  be  had  by 
any  one,  who  ihould  attempt  to  execute  this  Plan. 
Many  Eaftern  Nations,  and  the  Mahometans  every- 
where, would  alfo  be  expert  in  learning  this  Lan- 
guage, from  the  Relation  and  Refemblance  which  it 
would  bear  to  Languages  already  known  by  them  ; 
and  it  would  be  eafier  to  be  learnt  by  perfcdl  Novices 
than  any  other,  on  account  of  its  greater  Simplicity 
and  Regularity.  A  Dictionary  might  be  made  for  ic 
in  itfclf  i  the  Biblical  Hebrew^  where  its  Senfe  is  de- 
terminate and  known,  being  the  Bafis,  or  Thijig 
given. 

In  the  mean  time,  where  the  Writer  endeavours  to 
exprefs  himfclf  with  Plainnsfs,  Sincerity,  and  Pre- 
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cifion,  being  fird  duly  qualified  by  the  Knowlege  of 
his  Subjed,  and  the  Reader  pays  a  due  Regard  to 
him,  as  his  Teacher,  for  the  then  prefent  Time,  by 
ufing  fufficient  Induftry  and  Candour,  the  ill  Effe(Jls 
of  the  Confufion  of  Tongues  become  evanefcent  in 
refpcL^  of  them.  But  it  would  be  happy  to  take  away 
all  Occafion  of  Miftake  from  the  Bulk  of  Mankind, 
and  to  give  them  an  Opportunity  of  learning  impor- 
tant Truths  with  more  Eafe  and  Certainty,  and  in  a 
ihorter  time,  than  they  can  at  prefent. 

It  may  not  be  amifs  to  add  here,  that  Mr.  Byrom\ 
Method  of  Short-hand  affords  an  accurate  and  ele- 
gant Inftance  of  the  PofTibility  of  proceeding  in  fuch 
Matters  upon  fimple  and  philofophical  Principles ; 
his  Short-hand  being  a  real  and  adequate  Reprefen- 
tation  of  the  Sounds  of  the  Englijh  Tongue,  as  far  as 
IS  neceffary  for  determining  the  Senfe,  and  that  in  the 
Ihorteft  manner  pofTible.  If  we  were  pofiTefled  of  a 
philofophical  Language,  it  ought  to  be  denoted  by 
this  Charafler,  mutatis  mutandis, 

PROP.     8f. 

To  illujlrate  and  confirm  the  general  Do^rine  of 
Jjffociation  by  the  particular  Jjjhctations^  that 
take  place  in  reJpeB  of  Language. 

np  H I S  has  been  done,  in  great  meafure,  already,  in 
"*•  the  Corollaries  to  the  Twelfth  Propofition  I 
"will  here  infert  feme  Obfervations  of  a  like  kind, 
which  would  have  interrupted  the  Reader  too  much 
in  that  Place,  but  may  properly  follow  the  Account  of 
Language  given  in  this  Sedion. 

Let  ^,  h^  Cy  dy  &c.  the  fcveral  Letters  of  an  Al- 
phabet, fuppofed  to  be  fufficiently  extenfive  for  the 
Purpofc,  reprcfent  refpedlively  the  feveral  fimple 
fcnfible  Plcafures  and  Pains,  to  which  a  Child  becomes 
fubjcd  upon  its  fird  Entrance  into  the  World.    Then 
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will  the  various  Combinations  of  thefe  Letters  rcpre- 
fent  the  various  Combinations  of  Pleafures  and  Pains, 
formed  by  the  Events  and  Incidents  of  human  Life  ; 
and,  if  we  fuppofe  them  to  be  aifo  the  Words  of  a 
Language,  tiiis  Language  will  be  an  Emblem  or 
Adumbration  of  our  Pafliige  through  the  prefcnt  Life ; 
the  feveral  Pardculars  in  this  being  reprefented  by  ana- 
logous ones  in  that. 

Thus  the  reiterated  ImprefTions  of  the  fimple  fen- 
fible  Pleafures  and  Pains  made  upon  the  Child,  fo  as 
to  leave  their  Miniatures,  or  Ideas,  are  denoted  by 
his  learning  the  Alphabet;  and  his  various  Afibciations 
of  thefe  Ideas,  and  of  the  Pleafures  and  Pains  them- 
felves,  by  his  putting  Leiters  and  Syllables  together, 
in  order  to  malce  Words  :  And  when  Aflbciation  has 
fo  far  cemented  the  component  Parts  of  any  Aggre- 
gate of  Ideas,  Pleafures  and  Pains,  together,  as  that 
they  appear  one  indivifible  Idea,  Pleafure  or  Pain,  the 
Child  muft  be  fuppofcd  by  an  analogous  Affociation 
to  have  learnt  to  read  without  Spelling. 

As  the  Child's  Words  become  more  and  more  po- 
lyfyllabic  by  Compofition  and  Decompofition,  till  at 
length  whole  Clufters  run  together  into  Phrafcs  and 
Sentences,  all  whofe  Parts  occur  at  once,  as  it  were, 
to  the  Memory,  fo  his  Pleafures  and  Pains  become 
more  and  more  complex  by  the  combining  of  Combi- 
nations i  and  in  many  Cafes  numerous  Combinations 
concur  to  form  one  apparently  fimple  Pleafure. 

The  feveral  Relations  of  Words,  as  derived  from 
the  fame  Root,  as  having  the  fame  Prepofitions  and 
Terminations,  6ff.  reprefent  correfponding  Relations 
in  the  compound  Ideas,  Pleafures  and  Pains. 

When  the  complex  Pleafures  and  Pains,  formed  from 
Miniatures  of  the  fenfible  ones,  become  the  Means  of 
gaining  other  and  greater  Pleafures^  viz.  by  fading 
irom  frequent  Repetition,  and  fo  becoming  mere  Ideas, 
or  by  any  other  Method,  we  muft  fuppofe,  that  our 
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prefent  Knowlege  in  Language  is  ufcd  as  a  Means  of 
attaining  farther  Knowlege  in  it. 

As  the  Sight  and  Sound  of  Words,  imprefled  upon 
us  on  common  Occafions,  do  not  at  all  fuggeft  the 
Original  of  thcfe  Words  from  fimple  Letters,  this 
being  a  Light  in  which  Grammarians  and  Linguifls 
alone  confider  Words,  fo  the  complex  Pleafures  and 
Pains  may  pals  over  Mens  Minds,  and  be  felt  daily, 
and  yet  not  be  confidered  by  them  as  mere  Combina- 
tions, unlefs  they  be  peculiarly  attentive  and  inquifi- 
tive  in  this  refpefl. 

This  Comparifon  may  ferve  as  a  Method  of  afTifl:- 
ing  the  Reader's  Conceptions,  in  refpeft  of  the  Man- 
ner in  which  Combinations  of  Miniatures  are  formed. 
It  is  alfo  a  confiderable  Evidence  in  favour  of  the  ge* 
neral  Dodlrine  of  AfTociation,  fince  Language  is  not 
only  a  Type  of  thefe  aflbciatcd  Combinations,  but 
one  Part  of  the  Thing  typified.     Was  human  Lite 
perfedl,  our  Happinefs  in  it  would  be  properly  repre- 
fented  by  that  accurate  Knowlege  of  Things,  which 
a  truly  philofophical  Language  would  give  us.     And 
if  we  fuppofe  a  Number  of  Perfons  thus  making  a 
Progrefs  in   pure  unmixed  Happinefs,  and  capable 
both  of  expreHlng  their  own  Feelings,  and  of  under- 
Handing  thofe  of  others,  by   means  of  a  perfe6l  and 
adequate  Language,  they  might  be  like  new  Senfes 
and  Powers  of  Perception  to  each  other,    and  both 
give  to  and  receive  from  each  other  Happinefs  indefi- 
nitely.    But  as  human  Life  is,   in  fa(fl,  a  Mixture  of 
Happinefs  and  Mifery,  fo  all  our  Languages  mud, 
from  the  Difference  of  our  Aflbciations,   convey  Falf- 
hood  as  well  as  Truth,  as  above  noted.    And  yet,  fince 
our  imperfe(ft  Languages  improve,  purify,  and  correal 
thcmfelvcs  perpetually  by  themfclves,  and  by  other 
Means,  fo  that  we  may  hope  at  laft  to  obtain  a  Lan- 
guage,  which  fliall  he  an  adequate  Rcprefcntation  of 
Ideas,  and  a  pure  Chanel  of  Conveyance  for  Truth 

alone, 
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alone,  Analogy  feems  to  fuggeft,  thit  the  Mixture  of 
Pleafures  and  Pains,  which  wc  now  experience,  will 
gradually  tend  to  a  Colle(fl;ion  of  pure  Pleafures  only, 
nnd  that  AfTociation  may  be  the  Means  of  effcdling 
this,  as  remarked  in  the  9th  Corollary  of  the  14th 
Propoficion. 

Scholium. 
Mufical  Sounds  afford,  like  articulate  ones,  various 
Inftances  of  the  Power  of  Aflbciation.  It  ought  to 
be  remarked  here  alfo,  that  the  Concords  formed  from 
the  twelve  Semitones  in  the  O^flave,  are  more  in 
Number  than  the  Difcords ;  and  that  the  I  larfhnefs  of 
thefe  laft  palTes  by  degrees  into  the  Limits  of  Pleafure, 
partly  from  frequent  Repetition,  partly  from  their 
AfTociations  with  Concords. 

The  Dodlrine  of  Allbciation  may  likewife  be  illu- 
ftrated  by  that  of  Colours.     Thus,  Jet  the  feven  pri- 
mary Colours,  with  their  Shades,  reprefent  the  ori- 
ginal fenfible  Pleafures  •,  then  will  the  various  aflbci- 
ated  Pleafures  of  human  Life,  fuppofmg  that  we  en- 
joyed a  State  of  unmixed  Happinefs,  be  reprefcnted 
by  the  compound  vivid  Colours,  which  natural  Bo- 
dies, of  regular  Makes,    and  ftrong  Powers  of  Re- 
flexion, exhibit  to  the  Eye.     White,  which  is  com- 
pounded of  all  the  Colours  refledled  copiouHy,  and 
which  yet,  as  far  as  the  Eye  can  difcern,  bears  no  Rc- 
femblance  to  any  of  them,  would  reprefent  a  State  of 
great  mental  Happinefs,  ultimately  deduced  from  all 
the  fenfible  Pleafures,  and  in  which,  notwithdanding, 
the  Perfon  liimfelf  diftinguifhes  no  Traces  of  any  of 
thefe.     And,  agreeably  to  this,  Light,  Brightncfs,and 
Whitenefs,  are  often  put  for  Perfcdion,  Purity,  and 
Happinefs,  as  Obfcurity,  Bbckncfs,  and  D:.rkr.efs,  arc 
for  Imperfcdtion  and  Mifcry.     Befides  White,  there 
are  other  compound  Colours,  which  bear  little  or  no 
Refemblancc  ro  any  of  the  primary  onjs,  as  well  as 
many  in  which  fome  primary  Colour  is  evidently  pre- 
dominant.    Thefe  reprefent  the  fcvcral  Kinds  and  Dc- 
VoL.  I.  Y  grecs 
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grecs  of  mferior  compound  Pleafures,  fome  of  which 
arc,  according  to  common  Eflimation,  quite  foreign 
to  the  Senfes,  whilft  others  are  manifeftly  tinged  with 
pleafant  Senfations,  and  their  Miniatures. 

If  the  moderate  Agitations  which  Light  caufes  in 
Bodies,  when  it  is  by  them  reflefled  back  upon,  or 
tranfmitted  to  other  Bodies,  be  fuppofed  to  correfpond 
to  pleafant  Vibrations  in  the  nervous  Syftem  ;  and  the 
greater  Agitations,  which  it  excites  in  thofe  that  ab- 
forb  it,  to  the  violent  Vibrations  in  which  Pain  confifts  \ 
then  the  Colours  of  natural  Bodies,  fome  of  which  in* 
cline  to  Light,  and  fome  to  Darknefs,  and  that  with 
all  the  poflible  Varieties  and  Mixtures  of  the  primary 
Colours,  may  becoiifidered  as  the  Language  by  which 
they  exprefs  that  Mixture  of  Pleafures  and  Pains  in 
human  Life,  to  which  their  Agitations  are  fuppofed 
to  correfpond.  And  here  again  we  may  obferve,  that 
though  there  are  fome  natural  Bodies,  which  abforb 
and  llifle  within  themfelves  almoll  all  the  Light  which 
they  receive,  and  which  accordingly  are  dark,  black, 
and  unpleafant  to  the  Beholders,  yet  the  greatell  Part 
of  natural  Bodies  either  reHed  lively  Colours,  or  re- 
flect fome,  and  tranfmit  others,  or  tranfmit  all  the  Co- 
lours freely.  And  this  Type  is  alfo,  in  Part,  the 
Thing  typified,  inafmuch  as  agreeable  and  difagree- 
able  Colours  make  Part  of  the  ori^^inal  Pleafures  and 
Pains  of  human  Life. 

Compound  Taftcs  may  likewife  illuftrate  AfTocia- 
tion*,  as  above  noted  under  the  12th  Propofition  : 
For  where  the  Number  of  Ingredients  is  very  great, 
as  in  Venice-Treacle,  no  one  can  be  tafted  dlllinclly, 
whence  the  Compound  appears  to  bear  no  Relation  to 
its  component  Parts.  It  is  to  be  obferved  farther, 
that  Ingredients  which  are  fep.irately  difagrecable,  of- 
ten enter  Compounds,  whofe  Taites  are  highly  agree- 
able. Now  in  thefe  Caf.s  cither  the  oppofite  Taftes 
muft  coalcfcc  ip.to  one,  wliich  pleafes  from  the  Prepol- 
ience  of  agreeable  I'ailcs  upon  the  Whole,  as  foon 
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as  the  Aflbclation  is  cemented  fufficiently,  or  clfe  the 
difagrceable  Tartes  muft>  by  frequent  Repetition,  fall 
within  the  Limits  of  Pleafure  ar  lad  j  which  fecms  ra- 
ther to  be  the  Truth. 

The  Similarity  of  the  three  Inftances  of  this  Scho- 
lium arifes  from  the  Analogy  of  our  Senfes  to  each 
other,  and  to  our  Frame  in  general ;  which  is  the  Sum 
total  of  all  our  Senfes.  And,  convcrfly,  they  con- 
firm this  Analogy, 
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SECT.     II. 

Of  Propofitions,    and    the  Nature  of 

Aflent. 

PROP.     86. 

To  explain  the  Nature  of  Afjent  and  Bijfent^ 
and  to  Jhew  from  what  Caufes  tbey  arife, 

IT  appears  from  the  whole  Tenor  of  the  laft  Sec- 
tion, that  Aflent  and  Diflent,  whatever  thei'*  pre- 
cife  and  particular  Nature  may  be,  muft  come  under 
the  Notion  of  Ideas,  being  only  thofe  very  complex 
internal  Feelings,  which  adhere  by  Aflbciation  to  fuch 
Cluflers  of  Words  as  are  called  Propofitions  in  gene- 
ral, or  Affirmations  and  Negations  in  particular.  The 
fame  thing  is  remarked  in  the  loth  Corollary  to  the  12th 
Propofition. 

But  in  order  to  penetrate  farther  into  this  difBcult 
and  important  Point,  I  will  diflinguiih  Afl^ent  (and 
by  Confequence  its  Oppofite,  Diflent)  into  two  Kinds, 
Rational  and  Pradical  ;  and  define  each  of  thefe. 

Rational  Afl^ent  then  to  any  Propofition  may  be 
defined  a  Rcadinefs  to  affirm  it  to  be  true,  proceeding 
from  a  clofe  Afll)ciation  of  the  Ideas  fuggefled  by  the 
Propofition,  with  the  Idea,  or  internal  Feeling,  be- 
longing to  rhc  Word  Truth  ;  or  of  the  Terms  of  the 
Propofition  with  the  Word  Truth.  Rational  Diflent 
is  the  Oppofite  to  this.  Hiis  Aflent  might  be 
called  verbal ;  but  as  every  Perfon  fuppofes  himfelf 
always  to  have  fufficient  Reafon  for  fuch  Readinefs  to 
affirm  or  deny,  I  rather  choofe  to  call  it  Rational. 

Pra(flical  AflTcnt  is  a  Readinefs  to  adl  in  fuch  man- 
ner as  the  frequent  vivid  Recurrency  of  the  rational 
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Aflcnt  difpofes  us  to  aft ;  and  pfafticaJ  Diflcnt  the  con- 
trary. 

Pradlical  AflTent  is  therefore  the  natural  and  necef- 
lary  Confequence  of  Rational,  when  fufficicntly  im- 
prefled.  There  are,  however,  two  Cautions  to  be 
fubjoined  here ;  viz,  Fird,  That  fome  Propofitions, 
niathematical  ones  for  inflance,  admit  only  of  a  ra- 
tioniil  Aflent,  the  Praftical  not  being  applied  to  them 
in  common  Cafes.  Secondly,  That  the  pradtical  Af- 
fent  is  timetimes  generated,  and  arrives  at  a  high  De- 
grc-e  of  Strength,  without  any  previous  rational  Af- 
fent,  and  by  Methods  that  have  httle  or  no  Connexion 
with  it.  Yet  ftill  it  is,  in  genera!,  much  influenced 
by  it,  and,  converfly,  exerts  a  great  Influence  upon  it. 
All  this  will  appear  more  clearly  when  we  come  to  the 
Inflances. 

Let  us  next  inquire  into  the  Caufes  of  rational  and 
pra(5lical  Afl*ent,  beginning  with  that  given  to  ma- 
thematical Conclufions. 

Now  the  Caufe  that  a  Perfon  afiirms  the  Truth  of 
the  Propofition,  ^'wice  two  is  four ^  is  the  intire  Coin- 
cidence of  the  vifible  or  tangible  Idea  of  Twice  two 
with  that  of  Four,  as  impreflTcd  upon  the  Mind  by  va- 
rious Objecffcs.  We  fee  every-where,  that  Twice  two 
and  Four  are  only  different  Names  for  the  fame  Im- 
preflion.  And  it  is  mere  AflTociation  which  appro- 
priates the  Word  Truth,  its  Definition,  or  its  inter- 
nal Feeling,  to  this  Coincidence. 

Where  the  Numbers  are  fo  large,  that  we  are  not 
able  to  form  any  difl:in6b  vifible  Ideas  of  them  ;  as 
when  we  fay,  that  12  times  12  is  equil  to  144  ;  a 
Coincidence  of  the  Words  arifing  from  fome  Method 
of  reckoning  up  X2  times  la,  fo  as  to  conclude  with 
144,  and  refembling  the  Coincidence  of  Words  which 
attends  the  jufl:-mentioned  Coincidence  of  Ideas  in  the 
Ampler  numerical  Propofitions,  is  the  Foundation  of 
our  rational  Aflent.  For  we  often  do,  and  might  al- 
ways verify  the  fimplefl:  numerical  Propofitions  by 
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reckoning  up  the  Numbers.  The  Operations  of  Ad- 
dition, Subtradion,  Multiplication,  Divifion,  and  Ex- 
traclion  of  Roots,  with  all  the  moft  complex  ones 
relating  to  algebrait  Quantities,  confidered  as  the  Ex- 
ponents of  Numbers,  are  no  more  than  Methods  of 
producing  this  Coincidence  of  Words,  founded  upon 
and  rifing  above  one  another.  And  it  is  mere  Affo' 
ciation  again,  which  appropriates  the  Word  Truth  to 
the  Coincidence  of  the  Words,  or  Symbols,  that  de- 
note the  Numbers. 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  however,  that  this  Coinci- 
dence of  Words  is,  by  thofe  who  look  deeper  into 
tilings,  fuppofcd  to  be  a  certain  Argument,  that  the 
vifible  Ideas  of  the  Numbers  under  Confideratign,  ?$ 
of  12  pmes  12,  and  144,  would  coincide,  as  much 
as  the  vifible  Ideas  of  twice  two  and  four,  were  they 
as  clear  and  diltindt.  And  thus  the  real  and  abfolute 
Truth  is  faid  by  fuch  Perfons  to  be  as  great  in  complex 
numerical  Propofitions,  as  in  the  fimplefl.  All  this 
agrees  with  what  Mr.  hocke  has  obferved  concerning 
Numbers;  t'/z.  That  their  Names  are  neceflary  in  or- 
der to  our  obtaining  diftinfl  Ideas  of  them  •,  for  by 
<di(lin(5l  Ideas  he  mull  be  underilood  to  mean  proper 
Methods  of  diflinguifhing  them  from  one  another,  fo 
as  to  reafon  juftly  upon  them.  He  cannot  mean 
di(lin(5l  vifible  Ideas. 

In  Geometry  there  is  a  like  Coincidence  of  Lines, 
Angles,  Spaces,  and  folid  Contents,  in  order  to  proye 
them  equal  in  fimple  Cafes.  Afterwards,  in  complex 
Cafes,  we  fubftitute  the  Terms  whereby  equal  Things 
are  denoted  for  each  other,  alfo  the  Coincidence  pf 
the  Terms,  for  that  of  the  vifible  Ideas,  except  in 
^he  new  Step  advanced  in  the  Propofition  ;  and  thus 
get  a  new  Equality,  denoted  by  a  new  Coincidence  of 
Terms.  This  refembles  the  Addition  of  Unity  to  any 
Number,  in  order  to  make  the  next,  as  of  \  to  20, 
in  order  to  make  21.  We  have  no  diflind  vifible 
Idea,  either  of  20  or  21  -,  but  we  have  of  the  Diffcr- 
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tvtzt  between  them,  by  fanfying  to  ourfelves  a  con- 
fufed  Heap  of  Things  fuppofed  or  called  20  in  Num- 
ber ;  and  then  farther  fanfying  i  to  be  added  to  it. 
By  a  like  Procefs  in  Geometry  we  arrive  at  tlie  De- 
monftration  of  the  mod  complex  Propofitions. 

The  Properties  of  Numbers  are  applied  to  Geome- 
try in  many  Cafes,  as  when  we  dcmonflrate  a  Line 
or  Space  to  be  half  or  double  of  any  other,  or  in 
any  other  rational  Proportion  to  it. 

And  as  in  Arithmetic  Words  (land  for  indiflincfl 
Ideas,  in  order  to  help  us  to  reafon  upon  them  as 
accurately  as  if  they  were  diftind  ;  alfo  Cyphers  for 
Words,  and  Letters  for  Cyphers,  both  for  the  fame 
Purpofe  ;  fo  Letters  are  put  for  geometrical  Qiian- 
tities  alfo,  and  the  Agreements  of  the  firft  for  thofe 
of  the  lad.  And  tlius  we  fee  the  Foundation  upon 
which  the  whole  Dodrine  of  Quantity  is  built-,  for  all 
Quantity  is  expounded  either  by  Number  or  Exten- 
fion,  and  their  common  and  fole  Exponent  is  Alge- 
bra. The  Coincidence  of  Ideas  is  the  Foundation  of 
the  rational  AfiTent  in  fimple  Cafes  ;  and  that  of  Ideas 
and  Terms  together,  or  of  Terms  alone,  in  complex 
ones.  This  is  upon  Suppofition  that  the  Quantities 
under  Confidcration  are  to  be  proved  equal.  But,  if 
they  are  to  be  proved  unequal,  the  Want  of  Coinci- 
dence anfwers  the  fame  Purpofe.  If  they  are  in  any 
numeral  Ratio,  this  is  only  the  Introducftion  of  a  new 
Coincidence.  Thus,  if,  inftead  of  proving  A  to  be 
equal  to  B^  we  are  to  prove  it  equal  to  half  5,  the 
two  Parts  of  B  miift  coincide  with  each  other,  either 
in  Idea  or  Terms,  and  A  with  one. 

And  thus  it  appears,  that  the  Ufe  of  Words  is  ne- 
cefiTary  for  geometrical  and  algebraical  Reafon ings,  as 
well  as  for  arithmetical. 

We  may  fee  alfo,  that  Aflbciation  prevails  in  every 
Part  of  the  ProceflTes  hitherto  defcribed. 

But  theie  are  not  the  only  Caufes  of  giving  rational 
AlVcnt  to  mathematical  Propofitions,  as  this  is  defined 
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above.  The  Memory  of  having  once  examined  and 
aflenced  to  each  wStep  of  a  Dc monftration,  the  Autho- 
ricy  of  an  approved  Writer,  (^c.  are  fufRcient  to  gain 
our  AfTent,  though  we  underfband  no  more  than  the 
Import  of  the  Propofuion  ;  nay,  even  though  we  do 
not  proceed  fo  far  as  this.  Now  this  is  mere  Aflbci- 
ation  again  ;  this  Memory,  Authority,  ^c.  being,  in 
innumerable  Inltances,  afTociatcd  with  the  bcfoie-men* 
tioned  Coincidence  of  Ideas  and  Terms. 

But  here  a  new  Circumn:ance  arifes.     For  Memory 
and  Authority  are  fomctimes  found  to  miflead  ;  and 
this  oppofitc  Coincidence  of  Terms  purs  the  Mind  into 
a  State  cf  Doubt,  fo  that  fometimcs  Truth  may  recur, 
and  unite  itfelf  with  the  Propofition  under  Confider- 
ation,  fometimes  Falfbood,  according  as  the  Memo- 
ry, Authority,  {ffr.  in  all  their  peculiar  Circumflanccs, 
have  been  afibciated  with  Truth  or  Falfliood.     How- 
ever, the  Foundation  of  AlTent  is  flill  the  fame.    I 
here  defcribe  the  Lad  only.     And  yet,  fince  this  Fafl 
mufc  always  follow  from  the  fixed  immuta!>Ie  Lav/s 
of  our  Frame,  the  Obligation  to  AfTent  (whatever  be 
meant  by  this  Phrafe)  muft  coincide  with  the  Fafl. 

And  thus  a  mathematical  Propofition,  with  the  ra- 
tional AfTent  or  DilTcnt  arifing  in  the  Mind,  as  foon  as 
it  is  prefented  to  it,  is  nothing  more  than  a  Group  of 
Ideas,  united  by  AfTociation,  i,  e.  than  a  very  com- 
plex Idea,  as  was  affirmed  above  of  Propofnions  in 
general.  And  this  Idea  is  not  merely  the  Sum  of 
the  Ideas  belonging  to  the  Terms  of  the  Propofi- 
tion, but  alfo  includes  the  Ideas,  or  internal  Feelings, 
whatever  they  be,  which  belong  to  Equality,  Coin- 
cidence, Truth,  and,  in  fome  Cafes,  thofe  of  Utility, 
Importance,  ^f. 

For  mathematical  Propoficions  are,  in  fome  Cafes, 
attended  with  a  pradical  Afifent,  in  the  proper  Senfe 
of  th'.fe  Words  •,  as  when  a  Perfon  takes  this  or  that 
Method  of  executing  a  projefled  Defign,  in  Confe- 
quence  of  fome  mathematical  Propofition  aflented  to 
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from  his  own  Examination,or  on  theAuthorltyof  others. 
Now,  that  which  produces  the  Train  of  voluntary 
A(^ions,  here  denoting  the  pradical  AfTent,  is  the 
frequent  Recurrency  of  Ideas  K)i  Utility  and  Import- 
ance. Thefe  operate  according  to  the  Method  laid 
down  in  the  20th  Fropofition,  /.  e.  by  Aflbciation  ; 
and  though  the  rational  AfTent  be  a  previous  Requi- 
fite,  yet  the  Degree  of  the  praflical  AfTent  is  propor- 
tional to  the  Vividn-fs  of  thefe  Ideas ;  and  in  m6fl 
Cafes  they  flrengthen  the  rational  AfTent  by  a  reflex 
Operation. 

Propofitions  concerning  natural  Bodies  are  of  two 
Kinds,  Vulgar  and  Scientifical.  Of  the  firfl  Kind 
are,  ^hat  Milk  is  wbite^  Gold  yellow^  that  a  Dog 
harks^  Sec.  Thefe  are  evidently  nothing  but  forming 
the  prcfent  complex  Idea  belonging  to  material  Ob- 
jefls  into  a  Fropofition,  or  adding  fome  of  its  com- 
mon AfTociates,  fo  as  to  make  it  more  complex. 
There  is  fcarce  room  for  Diflent  in  fuch  Propofitions, 
they  being  all  taken  from  common  Appearances.  Or 
if  any  Doubt  fhould  arife,  the  Matter  muft  be  con- 
fidered  fcientifically.  The  AlTent  given  to  thefe  Pro- 
pofitions arifes  from  the  Afifociations  of  the  Terms,  as 
well  as  of  the  Ideas  denoted  by  them. 

In  fcientifical  Propofitions  concerning  natural  Bo- 
dies a  Definition  is  made,  as  of  Gold,  from  its  Pro- 
perties, fuppofe  its  Colour,  and  fpccific  Gravity,  and 
another  Property  or  Power  joined  to  them,  as  a  con- 
ftant  or  common  AfTociate.  Thus  Gold  is  faid  to  be 
dudlile,  fixed,  or  folubic  in  /Igua  regia.  Now  to 
Perfons,  who  have  made  the  proju-r  Kxperiments  a 
fufficient  Number  of  times  thefe  Words  fuggefl  the 
Ideas  which  occur  in  thole  Experiments,  and,  con- 
verfiy,  are  fuggef^cd  by  them,  in  the  fame  manner 
as  the  vulgar  Propofitions  above-mentioned  fuggeft 
and  are  fuggefted  by  comrrton  AppL\arances.  But 
then,  if  they  be  fcientifical  Perfons,  their  Readinefs  to 
affirm,  that  Gold  is  folubic  in  J^ua  regia  univerfally, 
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arlfes  alfo  from  the  Experiments  of  others,  and  from 
their  own  and  others  Obfervations  on  the  Conftancy 
•pj\d.  Tenor  of  Nature.  They  know,  that  the  Colour,  and 
fpecific  Gravity,  or  almoft  any  two  or  three  remark- 
able Qualities  of  any  natural  Body,  hfer  the  reft,  be- 
ing never  found  without  them.     This  is  a  general 
Truth  ;  and  as  thefe  general  Terms  are  obferved  to 
coincide,  in  fa6l,  in  a  great  Variety  of  Inflances,  fo 
they  coincide  at  once  in  the  Imagination,  when  ap- 
plied to  Gold,  or  any  other  natural  Body,  in  pardcu- 
lar.     The  Coincidence  of  general  Terms  is  alfo  ob- 
ferved to  infer  that  of  the  particular  Cafes  in  many 
Inflances,  befides  thofe  of  natural  Bodies ;  and  this 
unites  the  Subjed  and  Predicate  of  the  Propofition, 
Gold  Is  foluble  in  Aqua  regta^    farther  in  thofe  who 
penetrate  ftill  deeper  into  abftra(5l  Speculations.    And 
hence  we  may  fee,  as  before,  Firft,  That  Terms  or 
Words  are  abfolutely  neceffary  to  the  Art  of  Reafon- 
ing  :    Secondly,  That  our  AlTent  is  here  alfo,  in  every 
Step  of  the  Procefs,  deducible  from  Aflbciadon. 

The  Propofition?;  formed  concerning  natural  Bodies 
are  often  attended  with  a  high  Degree  of  practical 
AiTent,  arifmg  chiefly  from  fomc  lljppofed  Utility 
and  Importance,  and  which  is  no  ways  proportional 
to  the  foregoing,  or  other  fuch-like  allowed  Caufes  of 
rational  Affent.  And  in  fomc  Cafes  the  practical  Af- 
fcnt  takes  place  before  the  rational.  But  then,  after 
fome  time,  the  rational Aflent  is  generated  and  cemented 
mofl  firmly  by  the  Prevalence  of  the  PraflicaL  This 
Procefs  is  particularly  obfervable  in  the  Regards  paid 
to  Medicines,  /.  e.  in  the  rational  and  pra^flical  Afient 
to  the  Propofitions  concerning  their  Virtues. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  Children,  Novices,  un- 
learned Perfons,  i^c.  give,  in  many  Cafes,  a  pra6lical 
Aflent  upon  a  fingle  Inftance  ;  and  that  this  arifes  from 
the  firft  and  fimpleft  of  the  Aflbciations  here  confi- 
dered.  The  Influence  of  the  pradical  A^flent  over 
the  rational  arifes  plainly  from  dieir  being  joined  toge- 
ther 
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thcr  in  fo  many  Cafes.  The  Vividnefs  oF  the  Ideas 
arifing  from  the  fuppofcd  Utility,  Importance,  i^c, 
does  alfo  unite  the  Subject  and  Predicate  fooner  and 
clofer,  agreeably  to  what  has  been  obfervcd  in  the  ge- 
neral Account  of  Aflbciation. 

The  Evidences  for  pad  Fafls  are  a  Man's  own  Me- 
mory, and  the  Authority  of  others.  Thcfe  are  the 
ufuai  AfTociates  of  true  pad  Facls,  under  proper 
Reftridions ;  and  therefore  beget  the  Readinefs  to 
affirm  a  paft;  Fad  to  be  true,  i,  e.  the  rational  Aflent. 
The  Integrity  and  Knowlege  of  the  Witnefles,  being 
the  principal  Reftridlion,  or  Requifite,  in  the  Accounts 
of  paft  Fads,  become  principal  AflTociatcs  to  the  Af- 
fent  to  them  ;  and  the  contrary  Qualities  to  Diflent. 

If  it  be  afked.  How  a  Narration  of  an  Event, 
fuppofed  to  be  certainly  true,  fuppofcd  doubtful,  or 
fuppofcd  intirely  fiditious,  differs  in  its  EfTcd  upon 
the  Mind,  in  the  three  Circumftances  here  alleged, 
the  Words  being  the  fame  in  each,  I  anfwer,  Firft, 
In  having  the  Terms  True,  Doubtful^  and  Fi^fitious^ 
with  a  Variety  of  ufual  Aflbciates  to  thefe,  and  the 
correfponding  internal  Feelings  of  Refped,  Anxiety, 
Didike,  ^c»  connedcd  with  them  rcfpedively ;  whence 
the  whole  Effeds,  exerted  by  each  upon  the  Mind, 
will  differ  confidcrably  from  one  another.  Secondly, 
If  the  Event  be  of  an  interefting  Nature,  as  a  great 
Advantage  accruing,  the  Death  of  a  near  Friend,  the 
affeding  related  Ideas  will  recur  oftener,  and,  by  fo 
recurring  agitate  the  Mind  more,  in  proportion  to  the 
fuppofed  Truth  of  the  Event,  And  it  confirms  this, 
that  the  frequent  Recurrency  of  an  interefting  Event, 
fuppofed  doubtful,  or  even  fiditious,  does,  by  de- 
grees, make  it  appear  like  a  real  one,  as  in  Reveries, 
reading  Romances,  feeing  Plays,  £iff.  This  Affedion 
of  Mind  may  be  called  the  pradical  Aflent  to  paft 
Fads  ;  and  it  frequently  draws  after  it  the  rational,  as 
in  the  other  Inftanccs  above  alleged, 
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The  Evidence  for  future  Fafls  is  of  the  fame  Kind 
with  that  for  the  Propofitions  concerning  natural  Bo' 
dies,  being,  like  it,  taken  from  Indudtion  and  Ana- 
logy.  This 'is  the  Caufe  of  the  rational  AfTent.  The 
Practical  depends  upon  the  Recurrency  of  the  Ideas, 
and  the  Degree  of  Agitation  produced  by  them  in  the 
Mind.  Hence  Reflcdion  makes  the  pradlical  AfTent 
grow  for  a  Jong  time  after  the  Rational  is  arifen  to 
it.-^  1  leight  •,  or  if  the  Pradical  arifes  without  the  Ra- 
tional, in  any  confidcrable  Degree,  which  is  often  the 
Cafe,  it  will  generate  the  Rational.  Thus  the  San- 
guine are  apt  to  believe  and  aflert  what  they  hope,  and 
the  Timorous  what  they  fear. 

There  are  many  fpeculative,  abftra<fled  Propofitions 
in  Logic,  Metaphyfics,  Ethics,  controverfial  Divinity, 
£ffr.  the  Evidence  for  which  is  the  Coincidence  or 
Analogy  of  the  abftrad  Terms,  in  certain  particular 
Applications  of  them,  or  as  confidered  in  their  gram- 
matical Relations.  This  caufes  the  rational  Aflent. 
As  to  the  pradical  Aflent  or  Diflent,  it  arifes  from  the 
Ideas  of  Importance,  Reverence,  Piety,  Duty,  Ambi- 
tion, Jealoiify,  Envy,  Self  intereft,  ^c,  which  inter- 
mix themfelves  in  thefe  Subjedb,  and,  by  doing  fo, 
in  fome  Cafes  add  great  Strength  to  the  rational  Af- 
fent ;  in  others,  dellroy  it,  and  convert  it  into  its 
Cppofite. 

And  thus  it  appears,  that  rational  AfTent  has  dif- 
ferent Caufcrs  in  Propofitions  of  different  Kinds,  and 
Pradlical  likev/ife  •,  that  the  Caufes  of  Rational  are  alfo 
different  from  thofe  of  Practical  ♦,  that  there  is,  how- 
ever, a  great  Afiinity,  and  general  Refemblance,  in 
all  the  Caufes-,  that  rational  and  pradlical  Affent  exert 
a  perpetual  reciprocal  Effedl  upon  one  another ;  and 
confequentJy,  that  the  Ideas  belonging  to  AfTent  and 
Diffenr,  and  their  Equivalents  and  Relatives,  are 
highly  complex  ones,  unlefs  in  the  Cafes  of  very  fim- 
ple  Propofitions,   fuch  as  mathematical  ones.     For, 
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befides  the  Coincidence  of  Ideas  and  Terms,  they  in- 
clude, in  other  Cafes,  Ideas  of  Utility,  Importance, 
RefpaSb,  Difrefpedt,  Ridicule,  religious  Affedions, 
Hope,  Fear,  ^c,  and  bear  fome  grofs  general  Pro- 
portion to  the  Vividnefs  of  thcfe  Ideas. 

Cor.  I.  When  a  Pcrfon  fays,  Video  meliora  pro- 
loque,  deteriora  fequor  -,  it  fhews  that  the  rational  and 
pra<flical  Aflent  are  at  Variance,  that  they  have  oppo- 
fite  Caufes.  and  that  neither  of  thcfc  has  yet  deftroyed 
the  other. 

Cor.  2,  The  rational  and  pradical  Faith  in  reli- 
gious Matters  are  excellent  Means  of  begetting  each 
other. 

Cor.  3.  Vicious  Men,  /.  e.  All  Perfons  wlic  want 
pra(5lical  Faith,  mud  be  prejudiced  againft  the  hiftori- 
cal  and  other  rational  Evidences  in  favour  of  Revealed 
Religion. 

Cor.  4.  It  is  impofTible  any  Perfon  fhould  be  fo 
fceptical,  as  not  to  have  the  complex  Ideas  denoted  by 
Aflent  and  Diflent  aflbciated  with  a  great  Variety  of 
Propofitions,  in  the  fame  manner,  as  in  other  Perfon? ; 
juft  as  he  mud  have  the  fame  Ideas  in  general  affixed 
to  the  Words  of  his  native  Language,  as  other  Men 
have.  A  pretended  Sceptic  is  therefore  no  more  than 
a  Perfon  who  varies  from  the  common  Ufage  in  his 
Application  of  a  certain  Set  of  Words,  viz.  Truths 
Certainty,  Aflent,  Diflent,  i^c. 

Cor.  5.  As  there  is  a  Foundation  for  Unity  amongd 
Mankind  in  the  Ufe  and  Application  of  Words,  fo 
there  is  for  a  Unity  in  the  Aflent,  or  complex  Ideas 
belonging  to  Propofitions ;  and  a  philofophical  Lan- 
guage, or  any  other  Method  of  bringing  about  the 
firfl:  Unity,  would  much  conduce  to  this.  A  careful 
Examination  of  Things,  of  the  World  natural,  the  liu- 
man  Mind,  the  Scriptures,  would  conduce  n^uchalfo. 
But  Candor,  Simplicity,  and  a  liumble  Scnfc  of  our 
own  Ignorance,  which  may  be  called  a  Religious  or 
Chriflian  Scepticifm,  is  the  principal  Rcquilite,   and 
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that  without  which  this  Part  of  the  Confufion  at  Bahi 
can  never  be  remedied.  When  Religion  has  equally 
and  fully  abforbed  different Perfons,  fo  that  God  is,  in 
refpedl  of  them,  All  in  AlU  as  far  as  the  prefent  Con- 
dition of  Mortality  will  permit,  their  praftical  AfTent 
mud  be  the  fame  *,  and  therefore  their  Rational  cannot 
differ  long  or  widely. 

The  Ideas  and  internal  Feelings  which  arife  in  the 
Mind,  from  Words  and  Propofitions,  may  be  com- 
pared to,  and  illuftrated  by,  thofe  which  the  Appear- 
ances of  different  Perfons  excite.  Suppofe  two  Per- 
fons, A  and  5,  to  go  together  into  a  Croud,  and 
there  each  of  them  to  fee  a  Variety  of  Perfons  whom 
he  knew  in  different  Degrees,  as  well  as  many  utter 
Strangers.  A  would  not  have  the  fame  Ideas  and 
Alfociations  raifed  in  him  from  viewing  the  feveral 
Faces,  Dreffes,  ^c.  of  the  Perfons  in  the  CrOud,  as 
B^  partly  from  his  having  a  different  Knowlege  of, 
and  Acquaintance  with  them  •,  partly  from  different 
Predifpofitions  to  approve  and  difapprovc.  But  let 
A  and  B  become  equally  acquainted  with  them,  and 
acquire,  by  Education  and  Affociation,  the  fame  Pre- 
difpofitions of  Mind,  and  then  they  will  at  lafl  make 
the  fame  Judgment  of  each  of  the  Perfons  whom  they 
fee. 

Cor.  6.  Religious  Controverfies  concerning  abf- 
trafl  Propofitions  arife  generally  from  the  different 
Degrees  of  Refpedt  paid  to  Terms  and  Plirafcs,  which 
conduce  little  or  nothing  to  the  Generation  of  practical 
Faith,  or  of  Love  to  God,  and  Truft  in  Him  tlirough 
Chrift. 
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PROP.    87. 

Ti  deduce  Rules  for  the  Afcertainment  of  Truth, 
cindAdvancement  of  Kuoni'legc^  from  the  ma- 
thematical  Methods  of  corfidering  ^tantity. 

npH  I  S  is  done  in  the  Doflrine  of  Chances,  with 
"■•  refped  to  the  Events  there  confidered.  And 
though  we  feldom  have  fuch  precife  Data  in  mixed 
Sciences  as  are  there  aflumed,  yet  there  are  two  Re- 
marks of  very  general  Ufe  and  AppHcation,  deducibic 
from  the  Dodtrine  of  Chances. 

Thus,  Firft,  If  the  Evidences  brought  for  any  Pro- 
pofition,  Fa6l,  6?f.  be  dependent  on  each  other,  fo 
that  the  Firft  is  required  to  fupport  the  fecond,  the 
iecond  to  fupport  the  third,  Csfr.  i.  e.  if  a  Failure  of 
any  one  of  the  Evidences  renders  all  the  reft  of  no 
Value,  the  feparate  Probability  of  each  Evidence  muft 
be  very  great,  in  order  to  make  the  Propofition  cre- 
dible ;  and  this  holds  fo  much  the  more,  as  the  de- 
pendent Evidences  are  more  numerous.      For  In- 

ftance,  If  the  Value  of  each  Evidence  be  -,  and  the 
Number  of  Evidences  be  ;;,  then  will  the  refulting 
Probability  be  —  I  here  fuppofeabfolute  Certainty 
to  be  denoted  by  i  •,  and  confequently,  that  a  can  ne- 
ver be  lefs  than  i .     Now  it  is  evident,   that  —  de- 

a" 

crcafes  with  every  Increafe  both  of  a  and  n. 

Secondly,  If  the  Evidences  brought  for  any  Pro- 
pofition, Fa(ft,  i^c,  be  independent  on  each  other, /.f. 
if  they  be  not  ncccflary  to  fupport  each  other,  but 
concur,  and  can,  each  of  them,  when  eftabliHicd  upon 
its  own  proper  Evidences,  be  applied  diredly  to  efta- 
blilh  the  Propofition,  Fadl,  ^c.  in  Queftion,  the  De- 
ficiency in  the  Probability  of  each  muft  be  very  great, 
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in  order  to  render  the  Propofition  perceptibly  doubt- 
ful ;  and  this  holds  fo  much  the  more,  as  the  Evi- 
dences  are  more  numerous.  For  Inftance,  if  the  Evi- 
dences  be  all  equal,  and  the  common  Deficiency  in 

each  be^,  if  alfo  the  Number  of  Evidences  be  »  as 
a 

before,  the  Deficiency  of  the  refulting  Probability  will  be 

no  more  than  —!  which  is  pratSHcally  nothing,  where  a 

and  n  are  confiderable.     Thus  if  a  and  n  be  each 

equal  to  10,  —will  be ,  or  only  i  in 

a  "  10,000,000,000 

ten  thoufand  Millions  •,  a  Deficiency  from  Certainty, 
which  is  utterly  imperceptible  to  tlic  human  Mind. 

It  is  indeed  evident,   without  having  recourfe  to 
the  Doflrine  of  Chances,  that  the  Dependency  of 
Evidences  makes  the  refulting  Probability  weak,  their 
Independency  ftrong.  Thus  a  Report  pafllng  from  one 
original  Author  through  a  Variety  of  fuccelTive  Hands 
lofes  much  of  its  Credibility,  and  one  attefted  by  a 
Variety  of  original  WitnelTcs  gains,  in  both  Cafes, 
according  to  the  Number  of  fuccefTive  Reporters,  and 
original  Witnefles,  though  by  no  means  proportion- 
ably  thereto.     This  is  the  common  Judgment  of  Man- 
kind, verified  by  Obfervation  and  Experience.     But 
the  mathematical  Method  of  confidcring  thcfe  Things 
is  much  more  precifc,and  fatiifacflory,  and  dilTcrs  from 
the  common  one,  juft  as  the  Judgment  made  of  the 
Degrees  of  Heat  by  the  Thermometer  does  from 
that  made  by  the  Hand. 

We  may  thus  alfo  fee  in  a  fliorter  and  fimpler  Way, 
that  the  refulting  Probability  may  be  fufficiently  (Irong 
in  dependent  Evidences,  and  of  little  Value  in  inde- 
pendent ones,  according  as  the  feparate  Probability  of 
each  Evidence  is  greater  or  lefs.  Thus  the  principal 
Fafls  of  antient  Hiftory  are  not  Icfs  j^robable  pradi- 
cally  now,  than   10  or  15  Centuries  rigo,  nor  Icfs  ^0 
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then*  than  in  the  Times  immediately  fuccecdlng  ;  be- 
caufe  the  Diminution  of  Evidence  in  each  Century  is 

imperceptible.     Foi*,  if  -  be  equal  to  r,  —     will  be 


equal  to  1  alfo  i  arid  if  the  Deficiency  of  -  from  r 

be  extremely  Imall,  that  of  —  will  be  extremely  fmall 

alfo,  unlefs  n  be  extremely  great.     And  for  the  fame 
Reafon  a  large  Number  of  weak  Arguments  proves 

litde;  for  -,  the  Deficiency  of  each  Argument,  being 
a 

extremely  great,  — ,  the  refuking  Deficiency  of  indc- 

pendent  Evidences,  will  be  extremely  great  alfo. 

It  appears  iikewife,  that  the  Inequality  of  the  fcpa- 
rate  Evidences  docs  not  much  affed  this  Reafoning, 
In  like  manner,  if  the  Number  of  Evidences,  depen- 
dent or  independent,  be  great,  we  may  make  great 
Conceffions  as  to  the  feparate  Values  of  each.  Again, 
a  ftrong  Evidence  in  dependent  ones  can  add  nothing, 
but  mud  weaken  a  little  j  and,  after  a  Point  is  well 
fettled  by  a  Number  of  independent  ones,  all  that  come 
afterwards  are  ufelefs,  becaufe  they  can  do  no  more 
than  remove  the  imperceptible  remaining  Deficiency, 
fcff .  And  it  will  be  of  great  Ufe  to  purfue  thefe,  and 
fuch-like  Dedu6lions,  both  mathematically,  and  by 
applying  them  to  proper  Inftances  feleded  from  the 
Sciences,  and  from  common  Life,  in  order  to  re- 
move certain  Prejudices,  which  the  Ufe  of  general 
Terms,  and  Ways  of  Speaking,  with  the  various  Affo- 
ciations  adhering  to  them,  is  apt  to  introduce  and  fix 
upon  the  Mind.  It  cannot  but  aflift  us  in  the  Art  of 
Reafoning,  thus  to  take  to  Pieces,  recompofe,  and  af- 
ccrtain  our  Evidences. 

If  it  be  afked.  Upon  what  Authority  abfokite  Cer- 
tainty is  reprefented  by  Unity,  and  the  feveral  Degrees 
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of  Probability  by  Fra(5tions  lefs  than  Unity,  in  the 
Dodrine  of  Chances  ?  alfo,  Upon  what  Authority  the 
Reafoning  ufed  in  that  Dodlrine  is. transferred  toother 
Subjeds,  and  made  general,  as  here  propofed  ?  I  an- 
fwer.  That  no  Perfon  v/ho  weighs  thefe  Matters  care- 
fully, can  avoid  giving  his  AiTenc  ;  and  that  this  pre- 
cludes all  Objedions.  No  Sceptic  would,  in  fad, 
be  fo  abfurd  as  to  lay  2  to  i,  where  theDo6lrinc  of 
Chances  determines  the  Probability  to  be  equal  on 
each  Side ;  and  therefore  we  may  be  fure,  that  he 
gives  a  praftical  Afllnt  at  lead  to  the  Dodlrine  of 
Chances. 

Mr.  de  Moivre  has  fhewn,  that  where  the  Caufes  of 
the  Happening  of  an  Event  bear  a   fixed  Ratio  to 
thofe  of  its  Failure,  the  Happenings  muft  bear  near- 
ly the  fame  Ratio  to  the  Failures,  if  the  Number  of 
Trials  be  fufficient-,  and  that  tlie  lad  Ratio  approaches 
to  the  firft  indefinitely,  as  the  Number  of  Trials  in- 
creafes.     This  may  be  confidered  as  an  elegant  Me- 
thod of  accounting  for  that  Order  and  Proportion, 
which  we  every-where  fee  in  the  Phrenomena  of  Na- 
ture.    The  determinate  Shapes,   Sizes,  and  mutual 
Actions-  of  the  conftituent  Particles  of  Matter,  fix  the 
Pvacios  between  the  Caufes  for  the  Happenings,  and 
the  Failures  •,  and  therefore  it  is  highly  probable,  and 
even  neccfTary,  as  one  may  fay,  that  the  Happenings 
and  Failures  fhould  perpetually  recur  in  the  fame  Ra- 
tio to  each  other  nearly,  while  the  Circum fiances  arc 
the  fame.     When  the  Circumflances  are  altered,  then 
new  Caufes  take  place  •,  and  confequently  there  muft 
be  a  new,  but  fixed  Ratio,  between  tlie  Happenings 
and  the  Failures.     Let  the  firft  Circumftances  be  call- 
ed y/,  the  new  ones  B.     If  now  the  Suppofition  be 
made  fo  general,  as  equally  to  take  in  both  A  and  5, 
the  Ratio  of  the  Happenings  and  Failures  will  not  be 
fuch  as  either  A  or  B  required.     But  (till  it  will  tend 
to  a  Prccifcncfs,  jufl  as  they  did,fince  the  Sum  of  the 
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Caufes  of  the  Happenings  muft  bear  a  fixed  Ratio  to 
the  Sum  of  the  Caufes  of  the  Failures. 

An  ingenious  Friend  has  communicated  to  me  a 
Solution  of  the  inverfe  Problem,  in  which  he  has  fiiewn 
what  the  Expedation  is,  when  an  Event  has  happened 
p  times,  and  failed  q  times,  that  the  original  Ratio  of 
the  Caufes  for  the  Happening  or  Failing  of  an  Event 
/hould  deviate  in  any  given  Degree  from  that  of  p  to 
J.  And  it  appears  from  this  Solution,  that  where  the 
Number  of  Trials  is  very  great,  the  Deviation  mult 
be  inconflderable  :  Which  (hews  that  we  may  hope 
to  determine  the  Proportions,  and,  by  degrees,  the 
whole  Nature,  of  unknown  Caufes,  by  a  fufficient  Ob- 
fervation  of  their  EfFecls. 

The  Inferences  here  drawn  from  thefe  two  Pro- 
blems are  evident  to  attentive  Perfons,  in  a  grofs  gene- 
ral way,  from  common  Methods  of  Reafoning. 

Let  us,  in  the  next  place,  confider  the  Newtonian 
differential  Method,  and  compare  it  with  that  of  argu- 
ing from  Experiments  and  Obfervations,  by  Induftion 
and  Analogy.  This  differential  Method  teaches, 
having  a  certain  Number  of  the  Ordinates  of  any  un- 
known Curve  given  with  the  Points  of  the  Abfcifs  on 
which  they  fland,  to  find  out  fuch  a  general  Law  for 
this  Curve,  /.  e,  fuch  an  Equation  exprcfllng  the  Re- 
lation of  an  Ordinate  and  Abfcifs  in  all  Magnitudes 
of  the  Abfcifs,  as  will  fuit  the  Ordinates  and  Points 
of  the  Abfcifs  given,  in  the  unknown  Curve  under 
Confideration.  Now  here  we  may  fuppofe  the  given 
Ordinates  (landing  upon  given  Points  to  be  analogous 
to  Effefts,  or  the  Refults  of  various  Experiments  in 
given  Circumftances,  the  Abfcifs  analogous  to  all  pof- 
fible  Circumftances,  and  the  Equation  afforded  by  the 
differential  Method  to  that  Law  of  A6lion,  which,  be- 
ing fuppofed  to  take  place  in  the  given  Circumftances, 
produces  the  given  Effedls.  And  as  the  Ufe  of  the 
differential  Method  is  to  find  the  Lengths  of  Ordi- 
nates not  given,  ftanding  upon  Points  ot  the  Abfcifs 
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that  are  given,  by  means  of  the  Equation,  fo  the  life 
of  Attempts  to  make  general  Conclufions  by  Induftion 
and  Analogy,  from  particular  Effedls  or  Phacnomena, 
is  to  enable  us  to  predid  other  Phsenomena  in  differ- 
ent given  Circumftances,  by  applying  the  general  Law 
Conclufion  to  thefe  Circumftances. 

This  Parallel  is  the  more  pertinent  and  indruflive, 
inafmuch  as  the  mathematical  Conclufion  drawn  by 
the  differential  Method,  though  formed  in  a  way  that  is 
ftridlly  jud,  and  fo  as  to  have  the  greateft  poffible 
Probability  in  its  Favour,  is,  however,  liable  to  the 
fame  Uncertainties,  both  in  Kind  and  Degree,  as  the 
general  Maxims  of  Natural  Philofophy  drawn  from 
Natural  Hiftory,  Experiments,  i^c. 

If  many  Ordinates  be  given  -,  if  the  Diftances  of 
thePoints  of  the  Abfcifs,  on  which  they  (land,  be  equal 
and  fmall;  if  the  Ordinate  required  lie  amongft  them, 
or  near  them  ;  and  if  there  be  Reafon  to  think,  that 
the  Curve  itfelf  is  formed  according  to  fome  fimple, 
though  unknown  Law  -,  then  may  we  conclude,  that 
the  new  Ordinate,  determined  by  the  Equation,  does 
not  vary  far  from  the  Truth.  And  if  the  refulting 
Equation  be  fimple,  and  always  the  fame,  from  what- 
ever given  Ordinates  it  be  extradled,  there  is  the  greateft 
Reafon  to  think  this  to  be  the  real  original  Law  or 
Equation  of  the  Curve  •,  and  confequently  that  all  its 
Points  and  Properties  may  be  determined  with  perfect 
Exadnefs  by  means  of  it :  Whereas,  if  the  given  Or- 
dinates be  few,  their  Diftances  great  or  unequal,  the 
Ordinate  required  confiderably  diftant  from  many  or 
mofl  of  them,  the  unknown  Curve  be  a  Line  drawn 
at  Mazard,  and  the  refulting  Equation  very  different 
where  different  Ordinates  are  given,  tho*  their  Num- 
ber be  the  fame,  there  will  be  little  Probability  of  de- 
termining the  new  Ordinate  with  Exadlnefs  \  however, 
ftill  the  differential  Method  aff'ords  us  the  greateft  Pro- 
bability which  the  Data  permit  in  fuch  Cafes. 
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In  like  manner,  if  the  Experiments  or  Obfervation' 
be  many,  their  Circumftances  nearly  rcl.ited  to  each 
other,  and  in  a  regular  Series,  the  Circumftances  of 
the  Effed  to  be  invefligated  nearly  related  to  them  ; 
alfo,  if  the  real  Caufe  may  be  fuppofcd  to  produce 
thefe  Effeds,  by  the  Varieties  of  'ioxVi^  fimple  Law, 
the  Method  of  Induction  and  Analogy  will  carry  gr^-at 
Probability  with  it.  And  if  the  general  Conclufion 
or  Law  be  fimple,  and  always  the  fame,  from  what- 
ever Phsenomena  it  be  deduced,  fuch  as  the  three 
Laws  of  Nature^  the  Do(5lrines  of  Gravitation,  and 
of  the  different  Refrangibility  of  Light  •,  or,  to  go 
ftiU  higher,  by  taking  a  mathematical  Inftancc,  the 
Law  for  finding  theCocfBcientsof  the  integral  Powers 
of  a  Binomial,  deduced  from  mere  Trials  in  various 
Powers  •,  there  can  fcarce  remain  any  Doubt,  but  that 
we  are  in  PofleiTion  of  the  true  Law  inquired  after, 
fo  as  to  be  able  to  predid  with  Certainty,  in  all  Cafes 
where  we  are  Mailers  of  the  Method  of  Computation, 
or  applying  it ;  and  have  no  Reafon  to  fufped,  that 
other  unknown  Laws  interfere.  But,  if  the  given 
Phjenomena  be  few,  their  Circumftances  very  dif- 
ferent from  each  other,  and  from  thofe  of  the  Effe<5t 
to  bepredided  ;  if  there  be  Reafon  to  fuppofe,  that 
many  Caufes  concur  in  the  producing  thele  Phasno- 
mcna,  fo  that  the  Law  of  their  Produflion  mud  be 
very  complex  •,  if  a  new  Hypothefis  be  required  to 
account  for  every  new  Combination  of  thefe  Phceno- 
mena  •,  or,  at  lead,  one  that  differs  confidcrably  from 
itfclf ;  the  bed  Hypothefis  which  we  can  form,  /.  e. 
the  Hypothefis  which  is  mod  conformable  to  all  the 
Phasnomena,  will  amount  to  no  more  than  an  uncer- 
tain Conjedure;  and  yet  dill  it  ought  to  be  preferred 
to  all  others,  as  being  the  bed  that  we  can  form. 

That  indantaneous  and  neceffary  Coalcfcence  of 
Ideas,  which  makes  intuitive  Evidence,  may  be  con- 
fidered  as  the  highed  Kind  of  Induction,  and  as  amount- 
ing to  a  perfect  Coincidence  of  the  Effect  concluded 
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with  thofe  from  which  it  is  concluded.  This  takes 
place  only  in  Mathematics.  Thus  we  infer,  that  i 
and  2  malie  4,  only  from  prior  Inflances  of  having 
adbually  perceived  this,  and  from  the  neceffary  Coin» 
cidence  of  all  thefc  Inftances  with  all  other  pofTible 
ones  of  2  and  2.  Mathematical  Demonftrations  are 
made  up  of  a  Number  of  thefe,  as  was  obferved 
above. 

Where  the  Inllances  from  whence  the  Induflion  is 
made  are  alike,  as  far  as  we  know,  to  that  under 
Confideration,  at  lead  in  all  things  that  affed  the 
prefent  Inquiry,  it  affords  the  higheft  Probability,  and 
may  be  termed  Induction,  in  the  proper  Senfe  of  the 
Word.  Thus  we  infer,  that  the  Bread  before  us  is 
nutritive  and  wholfome,  becaufe  its  Smell,  Tafte,  In- 
gredients, manner  of  Compofition,  ^c.  are  the  fame 
as  thofe  of  other  Bread,  which  has  often  before  beea 
experienced  to  be  fo. 

But,  if  the  Inftance  under  Confideration  be  in  fome 
refpcdts  like  the  foregoing  ones,  in  others  not,  this 
Kind  of  Proof  is  generally  termed  one  taken  from 
Analogy.    Thus,  if  we  argue  from  the  Ufe  and  Aflion 
of  the  Stomach  in  one  Animal  to  thofe  in  another, 
fuppofed  to  be  unknown,  there  will  be  a  probable 
Hazard  of  being  miftaken,  proportional  in  general  to 
the  known  Difference  of  the  two  Animals,  as  well  as 
a  probable  Evidence  for  the  Truth  of  Part,  at  lead, 
of  what  is  advanced,  proportional  to  the  general  Re* 
femblance  of  the  tv/o  Animals.     But  if,  upon  Exami- 
nation, the  Stomach,  Way  of  Feeding,  i^c.  of  the  fe- 
cond  Animal  fhould  be  found,  toSenfe,  the  fame  as  in 
the  firfc,  the  Analogy  might  be  confidered  as  an  In- 
dudion  properly  fo  called,  at  lead  as  approaching  to 
it  i  for  precife  Limits  cannot  be  fixed  here.     If  the 
fecond  Animal  be  of  the  fame  Species,  alfo  of  the 
fame  iNge,  Sex,  i^c,  with  the  firft,  the  Indudlion  be- 
comes perpetually  of  a  higher  and  a  higher  Order, 
approaching  more  and  more  to  the  Coincidence,  which 
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obtains  in  mathematical  Evidence?,  and  yet  never  be- 
ing able  intirely  to  arrive  at  it.  But  then  the  Differ- 
ence, being  only  an  infinitefimal  Fradlion,  as  it  were, 
becomes  nothing  to  all  pradlical  Purpofes  whatfoevcr. 
And  if  a  Man  confiders  farther,  that  it  would  be  hard 
to  find  a  Demon flration,  that  he  docs  not  midake  the 
plaineft  Truths ;  this  leflcns  the  Difference  theoreti- 
cally alfo. 

It  is  often  in  our  Power  to  obtain  an  Analogy  where 
we  cannot  have  an  Indudion;  in  which  Cafe  !<.eafon- 
ing  from  Analogy  ought  to  be  admitted  ;  however, 
with  all  that  Uncertainty  which  properly  belongs  to 
it,  confidercd  as  more  or  lefs  diftant  from  Induflion, 
as  built  upon  more  or  fewer  dependent  or  indepen- 
dent Evidences,  i^c.  Analogy  may  alfo,  in  all  Cafes, 
be  made  ufe  of"  as  a  Guide  to  the  Invention.  But 
Coincidence  in  mathematical  Matters,  and  InJudlion 
in  others,  where-ever  they  can  be  had,  mud  be  fought 
for  as  the  only  certain  Tefls  of  Truth.  However,  In* 
dudtion  fcems  to  be  a  very  fufficient  Evidence  in  fome 
mathematical  Points,  affording  at  lead  as  much  Evi- 
dence there  as  in^Natural  Philofophy  \  and  may  be  fafe- 
ly  relied  on  in  perplexed  Cafes,  fuch  as  complex  Se- 
riefes,  till  fatisfadory  Demonftrations  can  be  had. 

The  analogous  Natures  of  all  the  Things  about  us, 
are  a  great  Affiftance  in  decyphering  their  Properties, 
Powers,  Laws,  l^c.  inafrnuch  as  what  is  minute  or  ob- 
fcure  in  one  may  be  explained  and  iliullrated  by  the 
analogous  Particular  in  another,  where  it  is  large  and 
clear.  And  thus  all  Things  become  Comments  on 
each  other  in  an  endlefs  Reciprocation. 

When  there  are  various  Arguments  for  the  fame 
Thing  taken  from  Indudion  or  Analogy,  they  may 
all  be  confidered  as  fupporting  one  another  in  the 
fame  manner  as  independent  Evidences.  Thus,  if  it 
could  be  (hewed,  that  the  human  UnderftanJing  is 
intirely  dependent  on  Affociation  (as  is  remarked  in 
this  and  the  laft  Sedlion),  the  many  Analogies  and 
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Connexions  between  the  Underftanding  and  Affeiflions, 
as  thefe  Terms  are  commonly  underllood  and  contra- 
diftinguifhed  by  Writers,  would  make  it  very  pro- 
bable, that  Aflbciation  prefides  in  the  fame  manner  in 
the  Generation  of  the  Affections  •,    and  vict  verfa. 
And  the  more  Analogies,  and  mutual  Connexions,  be- 
tween the  Underftanding  and  Affedlions,  were  pro- 
duced, fo  many  more  independent  or  concurrent  Evi- 
dences would  there  be  for  this  Prevalence  of  Aflbcia- 
tion in  one,  admitting  it  in  the  other.     But,  if  now  it 
be  fhewn  farther,  that  the  Underftanding  and  Affec- 
tions are  not  really  diftindt  Things,  but  only  different 
Names,  which  we  give  to  the  fame  Kind  of  Motions 
in  the  nervous  Syftem,  on  account  of  a  Difference  in 
Degree,  and  other  Differences  which  it  would  be  te- 
dious here  to  enumerate,  but  which  make  no  Differ- 
ence in  refped  of  the  Power  of  Affociation,  then  all 
the  Arguments  from  Analogy  are  transformed  into 
one  of  Indudtion  ;  which,  however,  is  ftronger  than 
the  united  Force  of  them  all.     For  now  it  may  be 
fhewed,  that  Affociation  muft  prevail  in  each  Motion 
in  the  Brain,  by  which  Affedlion  is  expounded,  from 
a  large  Indudlion  of  Particulars,  in  which  it  prevails 
in   the  Generation  of  Ideas,  or  of  the  Motions  by 
which  they  are  expounded,  and  which  we  fuppofe  to 
be  proved  to  be  of  the  fame  Kind  with  thofe  that  ex- 
pound the  Affections.     Thus  alfo  Inductions  may  be 
taken  from  the  Smell  and  Tafte  of  Bread,  to  prove  it 
wholfome  •,   which  would  both  be   transformed  into 
one  fimple  Argument  ftionger  than  both,  could  we  fee 
the  internal  Conftitution   of  the  fmall   Parts  of  the 
Bread,  from  whence  its  Smell,  and  Tafte,  and  Whol- 
fomencfs,  are  all  derived.     Thus,  again,  aU  the  Argu- 
ments of  Induction  for  the  Manner  of  extracting  the 
Square  Root  in  Numbers  vanifh  into  the  fingle  de- 
monftracive  Proof,  as  foon  as  this  is  produced.    And 
the  great  Bufinels  in  all  Branches  ot  Knowlege  is  thus 
to  reduce,  unite,  and  fimplify  gur  Evidences  -,  fo  as  that 
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the  one  rcfulting  Proof,  by  being  of  a  higher  Ordert 
fhall  be  more  than  equal  in  Force  to  all  the  concur- 
rent ones  of  the  inferior  Orders. 

Having  now  confidered  in  what  manner  the  Doc- 
trine of  Chances,  and  the  Newtonian  differentia!  Me- 
tliod,  may  ferve  to  Ihew  in  general  the  Value  of  de- 
pendent and  independent  or  concurrent  Evidences, 
and  the  Probability  of  general  Conclufions  formed  by 
Indudion  and  Analogy  ;  let  us  next  inquire  by  what 
means  we  are  to  form  thefe  general  Conclufions,  and 
difcover  their  Evidences.  Now  the  different  Me- 
thods of  doing  this  may  be  faid  to  refemble  relpec- 
tively  the  Rule  of  Falfe  in  common  Arithmetic;  the 
algebraic  Methods  of  bringing  the  unknown  Quantity 
into  an  Equation,  under  a  Form  capable  of  all  the 
algebraic  Operations,  Addition,  Subtraction,  ^c.  the 
algebraic  Methods  of  finding  the  Roots  of  Equations 
of  the  higher  Orders  by  Approximation  •,  and  the  Art 
of  Decyphering :  All  which  four  Methods  bear  alfo  a 
eonfiderable  Relemblance  to  each  other.  I  will  con- 
fider  them  in  Order,  and  endeavour  to  fhew  how  ana- 
logous Methods  may  be  introduced  into  the  Sciences 
in  general,  to  Advantage. 

Firft,  then.  As,  according  to  the  Rule  of  Falfe,  the 
Arithmetician  fuppofcs  a  certain  Number  to  be  that 
which  is  fought  for  •,  treats  it  as  if  it  was  that ;  and 
finding  the  Deficiency  or  Overplus  in  the  Conclufion, 
redlifies  the  Error  of  his  firft  Pofition  by  a  propor- 
tional Addition  or  Subtraiflion,  and  thus  folves  the 
Problem  ;  fo  it  is  ufeful  in  Inquiries  of  all  Kinds,  to 
try  all  fuch  Suppofitions  as  occur  with  any  Appear- 
ance ot  Probability,  to  endeavour  to  deduce  the  real 
Phasnomena  from  them  •,  and  if  they  do  not  anfwer 
in  fome  tolerable  meafiire,  to  rejeift  them  at  once ;  or  if 
they  do,  to  add,  expunge,  correcft,  and  improve,  till 
we  have  brought  the  Jiypothefis  as  near  as  we 
can  to  an  Agreement  with  Nature.  After  this  it 
mull  be  left  to  be  farther  correded  and  improved, 
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or  intlrely  difproved,  by  the  Light  and  Evidence  rc- 
fleded  upon  it  from  the  contiguous,  and  even,  in  fomc 
meafure,  from  the  remote  Branches  of  other  Sciences. 

Were  this  Method  commonly  ufed,  we  might  foon 
expeft  a  great  Advancement  in  the  Sciences,  k  would 
much  abate  that  unreafonable  Fondnefs,  which  thofe 
who  make  few  or  no  diftin(fl  Hypothefes,  have  for 
fuch  confufed  ones  as  occur  accidentally  to  their  Ima» 
ginatlons,  and  recur  afterwards  by  AfTociation.  For 
the  Ideas,  Words,  and  Reafonings,  belonging  to  the 
favourite  Hypothefis,  by  recurring,  and  being  much 
agitated  in  the  Brain,  heat  it,  unite  v/ith  each  other, 
and  fo  coalefce  in  the  fame  manner,  as  genuine  Truths 
do  from  Induction  and  Analogy.  Verbal  and  gram- 
matical Analogies  and  Coincidences  are  advanced  into 
real  ones  •,  and  the  Words  which  pals  often  over  the 
Ear,  in  the  Form  of  Subje(^  and  Predicate,  are  from 
the  Influence  of  other  AlTociations  made  to  adhere  tO' 
gether  infenfibly,  like  Subje6ls  and  Predicates,  that 
have  a  natural  Connexion.  It  is  in  vain  to  bid  an  In- 
quirer form  no  Hypothefis.  Every  Phpsnomenon  will 
fugged  fomething  of  this  Kind-,  and,  if  he  does  not 
take  care  to  flate  fuch  as  occur  fully  and  fairly,  and 
adjufl  them  one  to  another,  he  may  entertain  a  con- 
fufed inconfiftent  Mixture  of  all,  offiditious  and  real, 
poffible  and  impolTible  ;  and  become  fo  perfuaded  of 
it,  as  that  Counter- afTociations  fhall  not  be  able  to 
break  the  unnatural  Bond.  But  he  that  forms  Hypothefes 
from  thefirft,  and  tries  them  by  theFa<5ls,  foon  reje6ls 
the  mod  unlikely  ones  •,  and,  being  freed  from  thefe, 
is  better  qualified  for  the  Examination  of  thofe  that  arc 
probable.  He  will  alfo  confute  his  own  Pofitions  fo 
often,  as  to  flu(5luate  in  Equilibrio,  in  rcfpedt  of  Pre- 
judices, and  fd  be  at  perfedl  Liberty  to  follow  the 
ftrongeft  Evidences. 

In  like  manner,  the  frequent  Attempts  to  make  an 
Hypothefis  that  fhall  fuit  the  Pha^nomena,  muft  im- 
prove  a  Man  in  the  Method  of  doing  this  -,  and  be* 

get 
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get  in  him  by  degrees  an  imperfedpradical  Art,  juft: 
as  Algebraifts  and  Dccypherers,  that  are  much  verfed 
in  Pradice,  are  podefled  of  innumerable  fubordinatc 
Artifices,  befides  the  principal  general  ones,  that  are 
taught  by  the  eflablifhed  Rules  of  their  Arts ;  and  thefe, 
though  of  the  greatcft  Ufe  to  themfelves,  can  fcarcc 
be  explained  or  communicated  to  others.  I'hefe  Ar- 
tifices may  properly  be  referred  to  tlie  Head  of  fadli- 
lious  Sagacity,  being  the  Refultof  Experience,  and  of 
Imprcfiions  often  repeated,  with  fm all  Variations  from 
the  general  Refemblancc, 

Lallly,  The  frequent  making  of  Hypotliefe^  and 
arguing  from  them  fynthctically,  according  to  the  fe- 
veral  Variations  and  Combinations  of  which  they  are 
capable,  would  fugged  numerous  Phrenomena,  that 
other  wife  efcape  Notice,  and  lead  to  Experiment  a 
CruciSy  not  only  in  rcfpedl  of  the  Hypothefis  under 
Confideration,  but  of  many  others.  The  Variations 
and  Combinations  juft  mentioned  fuggeft  Things  to 
the  Invention,  which  the  Imagination  unalTifted  is  far 
unequal  to  j  juft  as  it  would  be  impofTible  for  a  Man 
to  write  down  all  the  Changes  upon  eight  Bells,  un- 
Jefs  he  had  fome  Method  to  diredl  him. 

But  this  Method  of  making  definite  Hypothefes, 
and  trying  them,  is  far  too  laborious  and  mortifying 
for  us  to  hope,  that  Inquirers  will  in  general  purfue 
it.  It  would  be  of  great  Ufe  to  fucli  as  intend  to  pur- 
fue it,  to  make  HypothcTes  for  thePha^nomcna,  whofe 
Theories  are  well  afcertained  -,  fuch  as  thofe  of  the 
Circulation  of  the  Blood,  of  the  PrelTure  of  the  Air, 
of  the  different  Refrangibility  of  the  Rays  of  Light, 
i^c.  and  fee  how  they  are  gradually  compelled  into 
the  right  Road,  even  from  wrong  Suppofitions  fairly 
compared  with  the  Phacnomena.  This  would  habi- 
tuate the  Mind  to  a  right  Method,  and  bcgec  the 
faditious  Sagacity  above-mentioned. 

The  Second  of  the  four  Methods  propofed  is,  that 
of  bringing  the  unknown  Qiiantity  to  an  Equation, 
and  putting  it  into  a  Form  fufceptiblc  of  all  the  al- 
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gebraic  Operations.  Now  to  this  anfwers,  in  Philo* 
fophy,  the  Art  of  giving  Names,  cxprefTing  nothing 
definite  as  to  Manner,  Quantity,  ^t.  and  then  infert- 
ing  thefe Names,  or  indefinite  Terms,  in  all  the  Enun- 
ciaiions  of  the  Phsenomena,  to  fee  whether,  from  a 
Comparifon  of  thefe  Enunciations  with  each  other, 
where  the  Terms  are  ufed  in  the  greateft  Ladtude, 
feme  Rellridtions,  fomething  definite  in  Manner,  De- 
gree, or  mucual  Relauon,  will  not  refult.  Things 
that  are  quite  unknown  have  often  fixed  Relations  to 
one  another,  and  fometimes  Relations  to  Things 
known,  which,  though  not  determinable  with  Cer- 
tainty and  Precifion,  may  yet  be  determined  in  feme 
probable  Manner,  or  within  certain  Limits.  Now, 
as  in  Algebra  it  is  impoflible  to  exprefs  the  Relation 
of  the  unknown  Quantity  to  other  Quanrities  known 
or  unknown,  till  it  has  a  Symbol  afligned  to  it,  of 
the  fame  Kind  with  thofe  that  denote  the  others  •,  fo  in 
Philofophy  we  mud  give  Names  to  unknown  Quanti- 
ties, Qualities,  Caufes,  i^c,  not  in  order  to  reft:  in 
them,  as  the  Ariftotelians  did,  but  to  have  a  fixed  Ex- 
preflion,  under  which  to  treafure  up  all  that  can  be 
known  of  the  unknown  Caufe,  ^c.  in  the  Imagina- 
tion and  Memory,  or  in  Writing  for  future  Inquirers. 
But  then  it  is  neceflary  for  the  fame  Reafons,  that 
thefe  Terms  fhould  have  no  more  of  fccondary  Ideas 
from  prior  AlTociadons,  than  the  Terms  x  and  y  in 
Algebra.  Whence,  if  we  ufe  old  Terms  excluding 
the  old  Aflbciations,  the  Reader  fhould  be  made  aware 
of  this  at  firfl:,  and  incidentally  reminded  of  it  after- 
wards. Sir  If.  Newton  has  ufed  the  Words  yEther^ 
Attra^ion,  and  fome  others,  in  this  Way,  not  refting 
in  them,  but  enumerating  a  great  Variety  of  Pheno- 
mena ;  from  the  due  Comparifon  of  which  with  each 
other,  and  with  fuch  as  farther  Obfervation  and  Ex- 
periments fhall  fuggeft:,  their  Laws  of  Adion  will, 
perhaps,  be  difcovered  hereafter  •,  fo  that  we  may  be 
able  to  predid  the  Phenomena.     There  is  alfo  an 
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Inftance  of  the  proper  manner  of  Reafoning  concern- 
ing the  knowable  Relations  of  unknown  Things  in 
Mr.  Mede*s  Clavis  Apocalyptica, 

The  third  Method  is  that  of  approximating  to  the 
Roots  of  Equations.  Here  a  firft  Pofition  is  obtain- 
ed, which,  though  not  accurate,  approaches,  however, 
to  the  Truth.  From  this,  applied  to  the  Equation,  a 
fecond  Pofition  is  deduced,  which  approaches  nearer 
to  the  Truth  than  the  firft  ;  from  the  2d  a  3d,  ^c. 
till  the  Analyft  obtains  the  true  Root,  or  fuch  an  Ap- 
proximation as  is  praflically  equivalent,  every  pre- 
ceding Difcovery  being  made  the  Foundation  for  3 
fubfequent  one,  and  the  Equation  refolving  itfelf,  as  ic 
were,  gradually.  Now  this  is  indeed  the  Way,  in 
which  all  Advances  in  Science  arc  carried  onj  and  fci- 
entific  Perfons  are  in  general  aware,  that  it  is  and  mufl 
be  fo.  However,  I  thought  it  not  improper  to  illu- 
(Irate  this  general  Procefs  by  a  Parallel  taken  from 
Algebra,  in  which  there  is  great  Exaflnefs  and  Beau- 
ty. Befides,  Writers  do  not  often  difpofe  their  Ar- 
guments and  Approximations  in  this  Way,  tho*  for 
want  of  it  they  lofe  much  of  their  Clearnefs  and 
Force  •,  and,  where  the  Writer  does  this,  the  Reader 
is  frequently  apt  to  overlook  the  Order  of  Proofs  and 
Pofitions. 

Sir  If,  Newton^  Optics,  Chronology,  and  Com- 
ment on  Daniel y  abound  with  Inftances  to  this  Pur- 
pofe  •,  and  it  is  probable,  that  his  great  Abilities  and 
Pradlice  in  algebraic  Inveftigations  led  him  to  it  in- 
fenfibly.  In  his  Chronology  he  firft  fliews  in  grols, 
that  the  technical  Chronology  of  the  antient  Greeks 
led  them  to  carry  their  Authorities  higher  than  the 
Truth  -,  and  then,  that  the  Time  of  the  Sefojlris  men- 
tioned by  the  Greek  Hiftorians  was  near  that  of  Sefac 
mentioned  in  the  Old  Tcftament ;  whence  it  follows, 
that  thefc  two  Perfons  were  the  fame  ;  and  confe- 
quently,  that  the  exadl  Time  o^ Sefo/lris*s  Expedition 
may  now  be  fixed  by  the  OldTeftament.     And  now. 
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having  two  Points  abfolutely  fixed,  *viz,  the  Expedi- 
tions of  Sefojiris  and  Xerxes^  he  fixes  all  the  moft  re- 
markable intermediate  Events  ;  and  thefe  being  alfo 
fixed,  he  goes  on  to  the  lefs  remarkable  ones  in  the 
Greek  Hiftory.  And  the  Chronology  of  the  Greeks 
being  redlified,  he  makes  ufc  of  it  to  re6tify  the  cotem- 
porary  Affairs  of  thtEgyptfans,  /IJfyrians^  Babylonians^ 
Medes,  and  Perfians^  making  ufe  of  the  preceding 
Step  every-where,  for  the  Determination  ot  the  fub- 
fcquent  one.  He  does  alfo,  in  many  Cafes,  cafl  Light 
and  Evidence  back  from  the  fubfcquent  ones  upon  the 
precedent.  But  the  other  is  his  own  Order  of  Proof, 
and  ought  to  be  that  in  which  thofe  who  call  his  Chro- 
nology in  Qiieflion  fhonld  proceed  to  inquire  into  it. 

The  fourth  and  lad  Method  is  that  ufed  by  Decy- 
pherers,  in  invefligating  Words  written  in  unknowiv 
Chara6ters,  or  in  known  ones  fubflituted  for  one  an- 
other, according  to  fecret  and  complex  Laws.  The 
particular  Methods  by  which  this  is  done  are  only 
known  to  thofe  who  ftudy  and  praftife  this  Art :  How- 
ever, it  is  manifefl  in  general,  that  it  is  an  Algebra 
of  its  own  Kind  -,  and  that  it  bears  a  great  Refem- 
blance  to  the  three  foregoing  Methods  •,  alfo,  that  it 
it  may  be  faid  with  Juilnefs  and  Propriety  in  general, 
that  Philofophy  is  the  Art  of  decyphering  the  Myfte- 
ries  of  Nature;  that  Criticifm  bears  an  obvious  Rela- 
tion to  Decyphering  -,  and  that  every  Theory  which 
can  explain  all  the  Phienomena,  has  all  the  fame  Evi- 
dence in  its  favour,  tiiat  it  is  poflible  the  Key  of  a 
Cypher  can  have  from  its  explaining  that  Cypher. 
And  if  the  Caufe  afTigned  by  the  Theory  have  alfo  its 
real  Exigence  proved,  it  may  be  compared  to  the  Ex- 
planation of  a  Cypher  -,  which  may  be  verified  by  the 
Evidence  of  the  i'crfm  who  writes  in  that  Cypher. 

Thefe  Speculations  may  feem  uncouth  to  thofe  who 
are  not  converfant  in  mathematical  Inquiries  •,  but  to 
me  they  appear  to  cad  Light  and  Evidence  upon  the 
Methods  of  purfuing  Knowlege  in  other  Matters,  to 
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fliarpen  the  natural  Sagacity,  and  to  furnifli  Loci  for 
Invention.  It  appears  alfo  not  impofliblc,  that  future 
Generations  fhould  put  all  Kinds  of  Evidences  and  In- 
quiries into  mathematical  Forms ;  and,  as  it  were,  re- 
duce Arifiotle^  ten  Categories,  and  Bifhop  lVtlkins*% 
forty  Summa  Genera^  to  the  Head  of  Quantity  alone, 
fo  as  to  make  Mathematics  and  Logic,  Natural  Hi- 
llory,  and  Civil  Hiflory,  Natural  Philofophy,  and  Phi- 
lofophy  of  all  other  Kinds,  coincide  omni  ex  parte. 

I  will  add  two  more  Remarks  relating  to  the  pre- 
fent  Subje(5l. 

Firfl:,  then.  As  in  many  mechanical  Problems, 
which  fall  ftri(^lly  under  the  Confideration  of  Mathe- 
maticians, the  Qiiantities  confidered  depend  on  feve- 
ral  others,  fo  as  to  increafe  in  the  fimple  or  com- 
pound, direft  or  inverfe  Ratio  of  feveral  others,  and 
not  to  be  greateft  or  lead,  when  one  or  two  of  thefe 
are  fo,^  but  when  the  Fa£Jum  of  the  proper  Powers  of 
all  is  fo-,  fothroughout  Natural  Philofophy,  in  Phyfic, 
in  the  Analyfis  of  the  Mind,  i^c.  it  is  nccelTary  to  in- 
quire as  carefully  as  we  can,  upon  how  many  confi- 
derable  Caufes  each  Effcdl  depends  •,  alfo,  whether  the 
Ratios  be  fimple  or  compound,  direft  or  inverfe. 
For  though  it  will  feldom  happen,  that  one  can  bring 
the  pra6lical  Problems,  that  occur  in  real  Life,  to  an 
exa6t  Eftimate  in  this  Way,  yet  one  may  avoid  Part 
of  that  Uncertainty  and  Confufion,  to  which  Perfons 
who  take  Things  merely  in  the  grofs,  are  liable.  Or 
in  other  Words,  it  is  better  in  every  thing  to  Live 
probable  or  tolerable  Limits  for  the  Data^  with  a  regu- 
lar Metliod  of  Computation,  or  even  an  Approxima- 
tion thereto,  than  to  liave  only  fuch  grofs  and  gene- 
ral Conceptions,  as  refult  from  the  more  or  lefs  fre- 
quent Recurrency  of  Imprefllons  ;  even  though  they 
be  fumcwhac  improved  by  natural  or  acquired  Saga- 
city, arifmg,  in  a  kind  of  implicit  indehnitc  Way, 
from  Experience. 

I    .  Secondly, 
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Secondly,  It  fcems  to  me,  that  the  Rays  of  Light 
may  be  confidered  as  a  kind  of  Fluxions  in  refped^ 
of  the  biggeft  component  Particles  of  Matter;  I 
mean  thofe  upon  which  Sir  //*.  Newton  fuppofes  the 
Colours  of  Natural  BoJies,  and  the  Chahges  effe6lcd 
in  Chemical  ProcciTes,  to  depend.  For,  as  the  Incre- 
ments of  variable  Quantities,  when  diminifbcd  fo  as 
to  bear  no  finite  Ratio  to  the  Quantities  of  which 
they  are  the  Increments,  fhew  in  a  fimple  Way  the 
Velocities  with  which  thefe  Quantities  are  increafed  ; 
and  fo  give  Rife  to  the  Determination  of  Fluxiow 
from  Fluents,  and  Fluents  from  "Fluxions,  and  to  all 
the  Applications  of  thefe  Determinations  to  real  Quan- 
tities, ail  which  is  intirely  grounded  upon  the  Suppofi- 
tion,  that  the  Fluxions  are  not  Increments,  but  relative 
Nothings ;  fo,  fince  the  Rays  of  Light  are  fo  fmall  in 
refpedl  of  the  biggeft  component  Particles,  as  to  be 
relatively  and  pra(5lically  nothing  in  refpedl  of  them, 
to  bear  no  Relation  to  any  of  them,  all  the  Differ- 
ences obfervable  in  the  A6lions  of  Light  upon  thefe 
Particles,  and  of  thefe  Particles  upon  Light,  will  de- 
pend purely  upon  the  Differences  of  thefe  Particles 
in  refped  of  one  another  j  it  not  being  polTible,  that 
any  Part  of  them  fliould  arife  from  the  comparative 
Magnitude  of  Light,  which  is  equally  nothing  in  re- 
fped  of  them  all.  And  thus  it  feems,  that  Optics 
and  Chemiftry  will,  at  lad,  become  a  Mafter-Key  for 
unlocking  the  Mylleries  in  the  Conflitution  of  natural 
Bodies,  according  to  the  Method  recommended  by 
Sir  If.  Newton. 

Let  Jy  B,  C,  be  three  Particles,  whofc  Magnitudes 
are  3,  2,  and  i,  refpedtively.  It  is  evident,  that  the 
mutual  Influences  between  A  and  C,  B  and  C,  cannot 
correfpond  intirely  to  the  Ratio  which  yl  and  B  bear 
to  each  other,  becaufc  C  bears  a  difftTent  Ratio  to  -^ 
from  that  which  it  bears  to  B\  and  this  Difference  of 
Ratios  muft  have  its  Share  in  the  Effects  of  J  and  B 
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upon  C:  Whereas  had  C  been  a  Particle  of  Light,  it 
would  have  been  equally  nothing  in  refpecfl  both  of 
A  and  B  ;  and  fo  the  mutual  Influences  between  A 
and  C,  j5  and  C,  would  intirely  correfpond  to  the 
Difference  between  A  and  By  and  decyphcr  it.  Thus 
the  Particles  of  Light,  by  being  infinitely  fmaller  than 
the  biggeft:  component  ones  of  natural  Bodies,  may  be- 
come a  Kind  of  Communis  Norma y  whereby  to  meafurc 
their  a(flive  Powers* 

P  R  O  P.    88. 

7*0  make  a  general  jipplication  of  the  Theory  of 
this  and  the  foregoing  Se^ion,  to  the  fever  a  I 
Branches  of  Science, 

ALL  the  Sciences,  Knowlege  of  all  Kinds,  may  be 
reduced  to  the  Seven  general  Heads  following^ 
when  they  are  underflood  in  the  Latitude  here  ex- 
prefTed. 

Firft,  Philology,  or  the  Knowlege  of  Words,  and 
their  Significations.  It  comprehends  under  it  the  Arts 
of  Grammar  and  Criticifm.  Rhetoric  and  Poetry  may 
be  referred  to  it. 

Secondly,  Mathematics,  or  the  Doftrine  of  Quan- 
tity. It  may  be  divided  into  Three  Branches,  viz. 
Arithmetic,  which  makes  ufe  of  Numbers  as  the  Ex- 
ponents of  Quantity  -,  Geometry,  which  ufes  Figures 
for  the  fame  Purpofe  •,  and  Algebra,  which  compre- 
hends both  thefe,  and  whofe  Symbols  are  accordingly 
fo  general,  as  to  reprefent  the  Symbols  of  die  Two 
foregoing  Parts. 

Thirdly,  Logic,  or  the  Art  of  ufing  Words,  con- 
fidered  as  Symbols,  for  making  Difcoveries  in  all  the 
Branches  of  Knowlege.  It  prefuppofcs  Philology  to 
a  certain  Degree  -,  and  muft  evidently,  in  the  View 
here  given  of  it,  receive  great  lUuliration  from  Ma- 
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thematics,  which  is  the  Art  of  making  Difcovcries  In 
the  fingle  Category  of  Quantity,  by  means  of  the  fun- 
pled  Kind  of  Symbols. 

Fourthly,  Natural  Pliftory,  or  regular  and  well- 
digefted  Accounts  of  the  Phasnomen^  of  the  Natu- 
ral World.  It  may  be  diftributed  into  Six  Parts,/,  f. 
into  the  Natural  Plidories  of  Animals,  Plants,  Mine- 
rals, the  Earth  confidered  as  a  terraqueous  Globe,  the 
Atmofphcre,  and  the  Heavenly  Bodies. 

FihWy,  Civil  Miftory,  or  regular  Accounts  of  the 
Tranfadions  of  the  World  Politic.  To  this  Head 
mult  be  referred  that  Part  of  Geography  which  treats 
of  the  prefent  Manners,  Cudoms, Laws,  Religion, Cifr. 
of  the  feveral  Nations  of  the  World. 

Sixthly,  Natural  Philofophy,  or  the  Application  of 
the  Arts  of  Mathematics  and  Logic  to  the  Phsno- 
mena  of  Natural  and  Civil  Hiftory,  communicated 
to  us  by  means  of  our  previous  Skill  in  Philology,  in 
order  to  decypher  the  Laws  by  which  the  external 
World  is  governed,  ^and  thereby  to  predidl:  or  pro- 
duce fuch  Ph^snomena,  as  we  are  interefted  in.  Its 
Parts  are  Mechanics,  Hydroftatics,  Pneumatics,  Op- 
tics, Aftronomy,  Chemillry,  the  Theories  of  the  fe- 
veral manual  Arts  and  Trades,  Medicine  and  Pfy- 
chology,  or  the  Theory  of  the  human  Mind,  with 
that  of  the  intelle^lual  Principles  of  Brute  Animals. 

Seventhly,  Religion,  which  might  alfo  be  called 
Divine  Philofophy.  This  requires  the  Application  of 
all  the  foregoing  Branches  of  Knowlege  to  each  other 
in  an  endlefs  Reciprocation,  in  order  to  difcoycr  the 
Nature  of  the  invifible  World,  of  God,  of  good  and 
evil  Spirits,  and  of  the  future  State,  which  commences 
at  Death,  with  all  the  Duties  that  refult  from  thcfe 
Conficlcrations.  The  Arts  of  Ethics  and  Politics  are 
to  be  referred  to  this  Head.  For,  though  thefe  Arts 
are  fuppofed  to  teach  Individuals,  and  Bodies  Politic, 
how  to  arrive  at  their  Summum  Bonum  in  the  prefent 
W' Olid,  yet,  fmce  the  Rules  given  for  this  Purpofe 
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cithfr  are  or  ought  to  be  the  fame  with  thofe  which 
teach  Mankind  how  to  fecure  a  happy  Futiirity,  it  is 
plain,  that  thefe  Arts  are  included  within  the  Precepts 
of  Religion. 

All  thefe  Branches  of  Knowlege  are  very  much  in- 
volved in  each  other ;  fo  that  it  is  innpofTible  to  make 
any  confiderable  Progrefs  in  any  one,  without  the  Af- 
fiftance  of  mod  or  all  the  reft.  However,  each  has 
alfo  an  independent  Part,  which  being  laid  down  as  a 
Foundation,  we  may  proceed  to  improve  it  by  the 
Light  afforded  from  the  independent  Parts  of  the  other 
Branches.  I  will  here  fubjoin  a  few  Hints  concerning 
the  proper  Manner  of  proceeding  in  each  Branch. 

Of  Philology. 

The  Rudiments  of  the  native  Language  are  leamc 
in  Infancy,  by  the  repeated  Impreflions  of  the  Sounds, 
at  the  fame  time  that  the  Things  fignified  arc  prcfcnted 
to  the  Senfes,  as  has  been  already  explained.     Words 
ftanding  for  intelledlual  Things,  Particles,  (i?r.  are  de- 
cyphered  by  their  Connexion  with  other  Words,  by 
their  making  Parts  of  Sentences,  whofe  whole  Import 
is  known.     Grammatical  Analogy  and  Derivation  do 
alfo,  in  many  Cafes,  difcover  the  Import  of  Words. 
And  many  Words  may  be  explained  by  Definitions. 
Where  thefe  feveral  Ways  concur,  the  Scnfe  is  fooa 
learnt,  and  ftcadily  fixed  ;  where  they  oppofe  each 
other,  Confufion  arifcs  for  a  time,  but  the  (Irongeft 
Authority  prevails  at  lad,    TranQations  and  Dicliona- 
rics  explain  the  Words  of  unknown  Langua^^cs  by 
thofe  of  known  ones.     Afterwards  we  dccypher  by 
the  Context,  deduce  the  Senfc   from  Analogy,  i^c, 
Thefe  laft  Methods  refledl  Authority  upon  the  Tran- 
Qations snd  Didionaries,  where  i\\iy  agree  widi  them. 
In    living  Languages  the  Import   of  the  principal 
Words  may  be  afcertained  wirh  Eafe  and  Cert  '.inty  -, 
and  thefe  being  fixed,  the  reft  become  determinable 
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and  decyphcrable  by  proper  Care  and  Caution,  fo  that 
no  pradical  Errors  can  remain.  In  dead  Languages 
the  Difficulty  is  greater ;  but  the  Certainty  that  ulti- 
mately refults,  is  not  lefs  pradlically  in  relpedt  of  the 
Bulk  of  the  Language,  on  account  of  the  Number  of 
Coincidences.  But  much  remains  undone  yet,  parti- 
cularly in  refpedl  of  the  Hebrew  Language.  Logic, 
Natural  and  Civil  Hiftory,  philofophical  and  religious 
Knowlege,  may  all,  in  their  feveral  Ways, contribute 
to  fix  the  true  Senfe  of  Words.  And  the  fixing  the 
Senfes  of  Words,  by  all  the  Methods  here  enu- 
merated, may  be  called  the  Art  of  making  Difliona- 
ries.  Ic  receives  great  Affiflance  from  the  Art  of 
Grammar  ;  and  is  at  the  fame  time  the  main  Founda- 
tion of  it.  This  lad  Art  has  alfo  the  fame  Connexions 
with  the  other  Branches  of  Knowlege  ;  as  that  of 
fixing  the  Senfes  of  Words.  The  fame  may  be  faid 
of  Criticifm  •,  which  may  be  defined  the  Art  of  re- 
florin  g  the  corrupted  Pafiages  of  Authors,  and  af- 
cercaining  their  genuine  Senfe,  and  Method  of  Reafon- 
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In  all  thefe  Things  there  feems  to  be  a  fufficlent 
Foundation  for  Unity  of  Opinion  amongft  thofe  that 
are  truly  learned  and  candid  •,  at  lead  in  all  important 
Points.  And,  in  fadl,  the  Differences  here  amongft 
the  Literati  are  plainly  owing,  in  great  meafure,  to 
Ambition,  Envy,  Affc(flation  of  Singularity  and  No- 
velty, £ifc.  All  thefe  things  magnify  the  Ideas  and 
Coalefcences,  which  a  Man  calls  his  own,  thofe  of  his 
Party,  ^c,  aflbciate  Ideas  of  Truth,  Excellence,  Ge- 
nius, £*?r.  to  them,  and  oppofite  ones  to  all  that  the 
fuppofed  Adverfary  delivers. 

No  Sceptic  can  proceed  fo  far  as  to  difclaim  the 
Senfe  of  the  Words  of  his  native  Tongue,  or  of  a 
foreign  one,  which  he  underftands.  The  Things  figni- 
ficd  thereby  mufb  and  will  be  fuggefted  by,  and  coa- 
lefce  wi:h,  the  Sounds  •,  fo  that  he  cannot  but  under- 
Hand  what  he  hears  and  reads.     And  this  is  all  the 
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Truth  that  belongs  to  Philology  as  fuch.  The  Truth 
of  the  Things  expreflcd  in  Words  is  a  Confidcration 
belonging  to  the  fcveral  other  Branches  of  Knowlege 
rcfpedively. 

As  the  plain  dida(5lic  Style  is  intended  merely  to 
inform  the  Underflanding,  fo  the  rhetorical  and  poe- 
tical Styles  are  intended  to  excite  the  PafTions  by  the 
Aflbciations,  which  figurative  Terms  and  Forms  of 
Expreflfion,  flowing  Periods,  Numbers,  Rhymes,  Si- 
miles, Fables,  Fidions,  i^c,  draw  after  them. 

Painting  and  Mufic  produce  a  like  Efirc(ft  upon  the 
PalTions  as  Rhetoric  and  Poetry,  and  by  means  that 
are  not  very  unlike.  But  I  (hall  have  Occalion  here- 
after to  fay  fomething  more  conccrnini^  all  thefc  ima- 
ginative Arts. 

Of  Mathematics, 

Mathematics  are  that  Branch  of  Knowlege  which  is 
the  mod  independent  of  any,  and  the  leaft  liable  to 
Uncertainty,  Difference  of  Opinion,  and  fceptical 
Doubts.  However,  Uncertainties,  Differences,  and 
Doubts,  have  arifen  here ;  but  then  they  have  been 
chiefly  about  fuch  Parts  of  Mathematics  as  fall  under 
the  Confideration  of  the  Logician.  For,  it  feems 
impoffible  that  a  Man  who  has  qualified  himf.lf  duly, 
Ihould  doubt  about  the  Juflnefs  of  an  arithmetical, 
algebraical,  or  fluxional  Operation,  or  the  Conclufive* 
nefs  of  a  geometrical  Demonfl:ration. 

The  Words  Point,  Line,  Surface,  infinitely 
great,  infinitely  little,  are  all  capable  of  Definitions, 
at  leaft  of  being  explained  by  other  Words.  But 
then  thefe  Words  cannot  fuggefl:  any  vifible  Ideas  to 
the  Imagination,  but  what  are  inconfiftenc  with  the 
very  Words  themfelves.  However,  this  Inconfifl- 
cncy  has  no  Effedupon  the  Reafoning.  It  is  evident, 
that  all  that  can  be  meant  by  the  Three  Angles  of  a 
Triangle  being  equal  to  Two  right  ones,  or  the  para- 
bolic Area  to  -J-  of  the  circumfcribing  Parallelogram, 
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or  deduced  from  thefe  Pofitions,  mufl:  always  hold  In 
future  Fa<5l ;  and  this,  as  obferved  above,  is  all  the 
Truth  that  any  thing  can  have.  In  fluxional  Conclu- 
fions  it  is  demonftratively  evident,  that  the  Quantity 
under  Confideration  cannot  be  greater  or  lefs  by  any 
thing  afTignable,  than  according  to  the  fluxional  Con- 
clufion  -,  and  this  feems  to  me  intirely  the  fame  thing 
as  proving  it  to  be  equal. 

I  cannot  prefume  to  fuggeft  any  particular  Me« 
thods  by  which  farther  Difcoveries  may  be  made  in 
mathematical  Matters,  which  are  fo  far  advanced,  that 
few  Perfons  are  able  to  comprehend  even  v/hat  is  dif- 
covered  and  unfolded  already.     However,  it  may  not 
be  amifs  to  obferve.  That  all  the  Operations  of  Arith- 
metic, Geometry,  and  Algebra,  fhould  be  applied  to 
each  other  in  every  poffible  Way,  fo  as  to  find  out  in 
each  fomething  analogous  to  what  is  already  known 
and  eftabliflicd  in  the  other  Two.     The  Application 
of  the  arithmetical  Operations  of  Divifion  and  Ex- 
traflion  of  Roots  to  algebraic  Quantities,  and  of  the 
Method  of  obtaining  the  Roots  of  numeral  Equations 
by  Approximation  to  fpecious  ones,  as  taught  by  Sir 
If.  Newton^  have  been  the  Sources  of  the  greateft  fluxi« 
onal  Difcoveries. 

Of  Logic. 

It  is  the  Purport  of  this  and  the  foregoing  Se(5lion, 
to  give  imperfccl  Rudiments  of  fuch  an  Art  of  Logic, 
as  is  defined  above,  /.  <?.  as  fliould  make  ufe  of  Words 
in  the  way  of  mathematical  Symbols,  and  proceed 
by  mathematical  Methods  of  Inveftigation  and  Com- 
putation in  Inquiries  of  all  Sorts.  Not  that  the  Data 
in  the  Sciences  are  as  yet,  in  general,  ripe  for  fuch 
Methods*,  but  they  feem  to  tend  to  this  more  and 
more  perpetually,  in  particular  Branches,  fo  that  it 
cannot  be  amifs  to  prepare  ourfelvcs,  in  fome  mea- 
furc,  previoufly. 

Logic, 
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Logic,  and  Metaphyfics,  which  are  nearly  allied  to 
Logic,  feem  more  involved  in  Obfcurity  and  Per- 
plexity, than  any  other  Part  of  Science.  This  has 
probably  been  the  chief  Source  of  Sccpticifm,  fince  it 
appears  neccflary,  that  that  Part  of  Knowlcge,  which 
is  the  Bafis  of  all  others,  which  is  to  flicw  v;  he  rein 
Certainty,  Probability,  PofTibility,  Improbability,  and 
ImpofTibility,  confift,  fliould  icfclf  be  free  from  all 
Doubt  and  Uncertainty. 

It  feems  alfo,  that  as  Logic  is  required  for  the  Ba- 
fis of  the  other  Sciences,  fo  a  Logic  of  a  fecond  Or- 
der is  required  for  a  Bafis  to  that  of  the  Fii  fl,  of  a 
Third  for  that  of  the  Second,  and  fo  on  fine  liviite  : 
Which,  if  it  were  true,  would,  from  the  Nature  of 
dependent  Evidences,  j^rove  that  Logic  is  either  ab- 
folutely  certain,  or  abfolutcly  void  of  all  Probability. 
For,  if  the  Evidence  for  it  be  ever  fo  little  inferior 
to  Unity,  it  will,  by  the  continual  infinite  Mukipli- 
cation  required  in  dependent  Evidences  infinitely  con- 
tinued, bring  itfelf  down  to  nothing.  Therefore, 
e  converfo^  fmce  no  one  can  fay,  that  the  Rules  of 
Logic  are  void  of  all  Probability,  x\\q  fummum  Genns 
of  them  mud  be  certain.  This ///;/;;;;«;;/ G^/z/zj  is  the 
neceflary  Coalefcence  of  the  Subjecfl  with  the  Predi- 
cate. But  the  Argument  here  alleged  is  merely  one 
ad  homincm^  and  not  the  natural  Way  of  treating  the 
Subjed.  The  neceflary  Coalefcence  juft  fpolan  of 
carries  its  own  Evidence  with  it.  It  is  neceflary  irom 
the  Nature  of  the  Brain,  and  that  in  the  mod  confirm  • 
ed  Sceptic,  as  well  as  in  any  other  Perfon.  And  we 
need  only  inquire  into  the  1  liftory  of  the  Brain,  and 
the  phyfiological  Influences  of  Words  and  Symbols 
upon  it  by  AflTociation,  in  order  to  fee  this.  I  am  alio 
inclined  to  believe,  that  the  Method  here  propofcd  of 
confidering  Words  and  Sentences  as  Imprcflions, 
whofe  Influence  upon  the  Mind  is  intircly  to  b^  deter- 
mined by  the  Aflbcianons  heaped  upon  them  in  the 
Intercourfcs  of  Life,  and  endeavouring  to  determine 
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thefe  Aflbciations,  both  analytically  and  fynthctically, 
will  cad  much  Light  upon  logical  Subjeds,  and  cut 
off  the  Sources  of  many  Doubts  and  Differences. 

As  the  Theories  of  all  other  Arts  and  Sciences  mud 
be  extradled  from  them,  fo  Logic,  which  contains 
the  Theory  of  all  thefe  Theories,  mufl  be  extrafled 
from  thefc  Theories ;  and  yet  this  is  not  to  rcafon 
in  a  Circle  in  cither  Cafe,  fincc  the  Theory  is  firft 
extrafled  from  felf-evident  or  allowed  Particulars,  and 
then  applied  to  Particulars  not  yet  known,  in  order  to 
difcover  and  prove  them. 

It  may  not  be  amifs  here  to  take  notice  how  far 
the  Theory  of  thefe  Papers  has  led  me  to  differ,  in  rc- 
fpcfl  of  Logic,  from  Mr.  Locke*s  cxctWent  EJfay  on 
Human  U?iderjl  an  dingy  to  which  the  World  are  fo 
much  indebted  for  removing  Prejudices  and  Incum- 
brances, and  advancing  real  and  ufeful  Knowlege. 

Firfl,  then,  It  appears  to  me,  that  all  the  mod 
complex  Ideas  arife  from  Senfation  •,  and  that  Re- 
fiedbion  is  not  a  diftinft  Source,  as  Mr.  Locke  makes  it. 
Secondly,  Mv.  Locke  afcribes  Ideas  to  many  Words, 
which,  as  1  have  defined  Idea,  cannot  be  faid  to  have 
any  immediate  and  precife  ones  ;  but  only  to  admit 
of  Definitions.  However,  let  Definition  be  fiibfti- 
tuted  inflead  of  Idea,  in  thefe  Cafes,  and  then  all  Mr. 
Locke*s  excellent  Rules  concerning  Words,  delivered 
in  his  Third  Book,  will  fuic  the  Theory  of  thefe  Pa- 
pers. 

As  to  the  firH:  Difference,  which  I  think  may  be 
called  an  Error  in  Mr.  Locke^  it  is,  however,  of  lit- 
tle Confequence.  We  may  conceive,  that  he  called 
fuch  Ideas  as  he  could  analyfe  up  to  Senfation,  Ideas 
of  Senfation-,  the  reft  Ideas  of  Refleflion,  ufing  Re- 
fleflion  as  a  Term  of  Art,  denoting  an  unknown 
Qiiantity.  Befidcs  which  it  may  be  remarked,  that 
the  Words  which,  according  to  him,  fland  for  Ideas 
of  RePie(flion,  are,  in  general.  Words,  that,  according 
to  the  Theory  of  thefe  Papers,   have  no  Ideas,  but 
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Definitions  only.  And  thus  the  firft  Difference,  is  as 
it  were,  taken  away  by  the  Second  -,  for,  if  thefe 
Words  have  no  immediate  Ideas,  there  will  be  no 
Occafion  to  have  recourfe  to  Refledion  as  a  Source  of 
Ideas  ;  and,  upon  the  Whole,  there  is  no  material 
Repugnancy  between  the  Confequences  of  this  Theo- 
ry, and  any  thing  advanced  by  Mr.  Locke, 

The  ingenious  Bifhop  Berkeley  has  juftly  obferved 
againft  Mr.  Lockcy  that  there  can  be  no  fuch  thing  as 
abftradl  Ideas,  in  the  proper  Senfe  of  the  Word  Idea. 
However,  this  does  not  feem  to  vitiate  any  confider- 
able  Part  of  Mr.  Lockers  Reafoning.  Subftitute  Defi- 
nition for  Idea  in  the  proper  Places,  and  his  Conclu- 
fions  will  hold  good  in  general. 

Of  Natural  Hiftory. 

Natural  Hiftory  is  a  Branch  of  Knowlege,  which, 
at  the  firft  View,  appears  to  have  a  boundlefs  Extenr, 
and  to  be  capable  of  the  utmoft  practical  Precifion 
and  Certainty,  if  fufficient  Care  and  Induftry  be  em- 
ployed. And,  in  fad,  the  Doubts  and  Dirferences 
here  are  not  very  confiderable  •,  they  do  alfo  grow 
lefs  and  lefs  every  Day,  by  the  great  Quantity  of 
Knowlege  of  this  Kind,  which  is  poured  in  from  all 
Qiiarters,  as  Learning  and  Inquifitivenefs  diffufe  them- 
felves  more  and  more  amongft  all  Nations,  and  all 
Orders  of  Men. 

The  Materials  for  Natural  Hiftory,  which  any  Tin- 
gle Perfon  can  colleft  from  his  own  Obfervation,  being 
very  inconfiderable,  in  refpeft  of  thofe  which  he  wants, 
he  is  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  others ;  and  there- 
fore muft depend  upon  their  Teftimony,  juft  as  in  Civil 
Hiftory.  And  our  Aflcnt  in  each  Cafe,  being  excited 
by  a  Variety  of  concurrent  Proofs,  and  of  coincident 
Circumftances,  transfers  Part  of  its  Authority  upon 
the  other.  We  believe  Teftimony  in  Natural  Hifto- 
ry, 
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ry,  becaufc  \vc  do  in  CiviJ,  and  vice  vtrfa ;  and  have 
a  Variety  of  concurrent  Confirmations  in  both  Cafes. 
However,  as  the  general  Fads  are  thus  pradically 
certain,  fo  the  fubordinate  ones  are,  in  many  Cafe, 
liable  to  Doubts.  And  it  is  evident,  that,  for  the  Re- 
fokition  of  thefe  Doubts  in  Natural  Hiftory,  we  muft 
borrow  the  AfTiftance  of  all  the  other  Branches  of  Sci- 
ence ;  and  that  fome  Skill  in  Philology  muft  be  attain- 
ed, before  wc  can  hope  to  arrive  at  any  tolerable  Per- 
fedion  in  Natural  or  Civil  Hiftory.  Natural  Hiftory 
is  the  only  fure  Bafis  of  Natural  Philofophy,  and  has 
fomc  Influence  upon  all  the  other  Sciences. 

Of  Civil  Hijlorj. 

The  general  Evidences  upon  which  Civil  Hiftory 
IS  grounded,  have  been  juft  hinted  at.  It  is  manifeft, 
that  the  Difcoveries  of  Natural  Hiftorians,  Aftronomers, 
Linguifts,  Antiquaries,  and  Philofophers  of  all  Kinds, 
have  brought  great  Light  and  Evidence  upon  this 
Branch  of  Knowlege  within  the  laft  Two  Centuries  j 
and  are  likely  to  do  fo  more  and  more. 

The  antient  Hiftory  of  the  Kingdoms  o^  Afia  Minor^ 
Egypty  and  Greece^  will  probably  be  much  better 
underftood,  when  the  Inhabitants  of  thofe  Countries 
become  learned. 

He  that  would  fearch  into  the  firft  Ages  of  the 
World  muft  take  the  Scriptures  for  his  Guide,  lay 
down  the  Truth  of  thefc  as  unqueilionable,  and  force 
all  other  Evidences  into  that  Pofition.  This  feemsto 
Iiave  been  the  Method  taken  by  Sir  If,  Newton  in  his 
Chronology,  and  which  at  laft  unfolded  to  him  the 
proper  Method  of  dctedling  and  correcting  the  Mif- 
takes  in  the  antient  technical  Chronology  of  the  Greds 
by  itfclf. 

The  concurrent  independent  Evidences  in  the  grand 
Points  of  Hiftory  are  lb  much  more  numerous  than 
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the  dependent  ones,  and  mod  of  them  fo  (Irong, 
fingly  taken,  that  the  Deficiency  from  Certainty  in 
thefe  grand  Points  cannot  be  diftinguinud  by  the  hu* 
man  Mind.  And  therefore  it  is  a  pracflical  Error  of 
great  Importance  to  fuppofe,  that  fuch  kind  of 
hiftorical  Evidences  arc  inferior  to  mathematical  ones. 
They  are  equal,  as  far  as  we  have  any  thing  to  do 
with  them  \  u  e,  can  judge  of  them,  or  be  influenced 
by  them.  All  future  Fads  depending  on  them  have 
as  good  a  Bafis,  as  thofe  depending  on  mathematical 
Evidences.  I  fpeak  here  of  principal  Matters,  fuch  as 
the  Conqucfts  of ///^A'j;/^^r  and  JiiHus  Cafar^  and  the 
main  Hiftory,  common  and  miraculous,  of  the  Old 
and  New  Teftaments.  Till  our  Knowlegc  be  applied 
to  the  prediding  or  producing  future  Fads,  no  Sort 
of  it  is  of  Ufc  or  Importance  to  us  •,  and  the  Applica- 
tion of  mathematical  Knowlcge  is  jufl  as  much  ex» 
pofed  to  the  fevcral  Kinds  and  Degrees  of  Uncertain- 
ty, as  that  of  any  other.  That  the  Evidence  for  prin- 
cipal hiftorical  Facls  is  nor,  in  general,  confidercd  as 
equal  to  mathematical  Certainty,  arifes  partly  from  the 
juft-mentioncd  ill-grounded  Affirmations  of  learned 
Men  ;  partly  from  the  Complcxnefs  of  the  Iiiflorical 
Proofs,  which  require  lime  and  Confideration  to  di- 
geft  them  •,  and  pardy  becaufc  the  Uncertainty  at» 
tending  fubordinate  Fads  has  diluted  the  Evidence  of 
the  principal  and  unqueflionablc  ones,  fince  the  dime 
general  Forms  of  ExprefTion  are,  and  mufl  be,  ufed 
in  both  Cafes, 

Of  Natural  Pbikfophy. 

It  may  be  obfcrvcd  of  Natural  Philofophy,  that  ia 
the  Parts  where  the  Ideas  are  fimple,  cltrar,  and  of  the 
vifible  Kind,  or  adequately  expounded  by  fuch,  and 
the  Method  of  Inveftigation  and  Computation  mathe* 
matical,  as  in  Mechanics,  Hydroftarics,  Pneumatics, 
Optics,  andAftronomy,  the  Doubts  and  Divcrfities 
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of  Opinion  which  arife,  are  inconfidcrable.  But  in 
the  Theories  of  Chemiilry,  of  manual  Arts  and  Trades, 
of  Medicine,  and,  in  general,  of  the  Powers  and  mutual 
Adlions  of  the  fmall  Parts  of  Matter,  the  Uncertain- 
tics  and  Perplexities  are  as  great,  as  in  any  Part  of  Sci- 
ence. For  the  fmall  Parts  of  Matter,  with  their 
Adions,  are  too  minute  to  be  the  Objeds  of  Sight ; 
and  we  are  as  yet  neither  poflefled  of  a  Detail  of  the 
Phcenomena  fufBciently  copious  and  regular,  whereon 
to  ground  an  Invefligation  •,  nor  of  a  Method  of  In- 
vefligation  fubtle  enough  to  arrive  at  the  Subtlety  of 
Nature,  even  in  the  biggeft  component  Particles, 
much  lefs  in  the  Particles  of  the  fmallcr  Orders  -,  and 
how  far  the  Number  of  Orders  may  go,  is  impofTiblc 
to  fay.  I  fee  no  Contradidlion  in  fuppofing  it  infinite, 
and  a  great  Difficulty  in  flopping  at  any  particular 
Size. 

Suppofe  the  Number  of  Orders  of  Particles  infinite, 
or  at  leafb  very  great  •,  and  that  Particles  of  all  Orders 
are  perpetually  flying  off  from  all  Bodies  with  great 
Velocity.  Firft,This  may  occafion  the  Gravitation  of 
the  great  Bodies  of  the  Univerfe  to  each  other,  by  the 
Impulfe  of  the  fmaller  Corpufclcs  upon  Particles  of 
Sizes  equal  to  each  other  in  the  greater  Bodies,  the 
Impulfes  of  the  larger  Corpufcles,  and  upon  Particles 
of  unequal  Size,  being  evanefcent  in  refped  of  the 
foregoing  Impulfes.  But  where  Particles  approach 
near  to  one  another,  and  the  Corpufcles  bear  fome  finite 
Ratio  to  the  Particles,  fo  as  not  to  pervade  them 
freely,  before  they  come  to  Particles  of  equal  Size  to 
each  other,  but  affed  them  in  proportion  to  their  Sur- 
faces, not  folid  Content,  and  I  llippofc  from  many 
other  Caufes,  Attradions  of  other  kinds  may  arife: 
And  if  one  or  both  of  tlie  contiguous  Particles  fend 
out  mnny  Corpufcles  wiih  great  Force  ;  alfo,  if  thefe 
Corpufcles  efi^rvefce  together  in  the  intermediate 
Space,  and  gain  new  Forces  thence,  ^c,\  repulfivc 
Powers  may  rife.     If  it  be  rcafonable  to  fuppole  many 
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Orders  of  Particles,  it  is  alfo  reafonablc  to  fuppofe,  that 
their  Powers  and  Properties  are  fomewhat  analogous 
CO  one  another  -,  and  that  thofe  of  the  larger  Particles 
arife  from,  and  are  compounded  of,  thofe  of  the  next 
kfs  in  Size,  and  fo  on  ;  juft  as  the  whole  Gravity  of 
the  Moon  is  compounded  of  the  Gravity  of  all  its 
Parts.  But  thefe  are  all  very  grofs  and  uncertain  Con- 
jeftures. 

In  the  mean  time,  it  feems  proper  to  ufe  the  Words 
Magnetifm,  Eledricity,  Attradion  of  Cohefion,  Sp- 
rints Re£lor^  Acrimony  of  the  animal  Juices,  ^c,  as 
Terms  of  Art,  as  unknown  Caufes  of  known  Efre(fts. 
But  then  they  ought  always  to  be  defined,  the  Defini- 
tions rigoroufly  kept  to,  and  all  fecondary  Ideas  from 
prior  Aflbciations  excluded.  Were  this  done  in  Che- 
miftry  and  Medicine,  it  would  produce  a  great  Re- 
formation, and  at  once  cut  off  many  Incumbrances, 
Perplexities,  andObfcurities.  The  Vis  Inertia  of  Bo- 
dies, and  the  equivalent  Terms,  were  once  Terms  of 
this  Kind,  (landing  for  the  unknown  Caufe  of  known 
Phaenomena.  By  degrees  thefe  Phasnomena  were  di- 
gefted  into  Order,  the  Terms  contributing  thereto, 
and  the  Three  feveral  kinds  of  them,  clafled  refped- 
ively  under  the  Three  Laws  of  Nature,  which  have 
been  applied  fynthetically  fince,  and  given  Rife  to  the 
greateft  mechanical  Difcoveries.  The  fame  may  be 
obferved  of  Gravity.  And  if  the  Laws  of  Magne- 
tifm, Eledlricity,  and  the  Attraction  of  Cohefion,  could 
be  afcertained  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  Laws  of  the 
Vis  Inerti<e  and  Gravity,  we  Ihould  be  enabled  to  pre- 
dial and  produce  many  Effed:s  of  great  Importance  to 
us. 

It  is  of  the  higheft  Ufe  to  us  in  pracflical  Matters, 
that  the  Properties  of  Bodies  are  fo  clofely  conneflcd 
with  each  other.  Thus  the  Colour  and  fpccific  Cira- 
vity  of  a  Metal,  the  vifible  Idea  of  a  Plant,  alfo  its 
Tafte  or  Smell,  give  us  a  praflical  Certainty  in  rcfpect 
of  all  the  other  Properties.     This  clofe  Connexion  of 
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the  Properties  follows  undoubtedly  from  the  Powers 
and  mutual  A^lions  of  the  fmall  Parts  ;  fo  that,  if  we 
could  arrive  at  the  Knowlege  of  thefe  lafl,  we  (hould 
immcdiacely  fee  not  only  the  Reafon  of  all  the  Proper- 
tics  of  Bodies,  which  arc  known  at  prefcnt,  but  be 
able  to  difcover  innumerable  other  relative  ones.  In 
the  mean  time  we  mud  endeavour  to  difcover,  digeft, 
and  regifter,  the  various  Properties  of  natural  Bodies, 
as  they  rife  to  View  from  fuitable  Experiments  j  and 
thus  prepare  'the  Way  for  thofe  who  fhall  hereafter 
decypher  their  internal  Conftitution. 

Of  Religion, 
AH  the  foregoing  Branches  of  Knowlege  ought  to 
be  confidered  as  mere  Preparatories  and  Preliminaries 
to  the  Knowlege  of  Religion,  Natural  and  Revealed. 
They  all,  in  their  fevcral  Orders  and  Degrees,  concur 
to  ellablifh  the  principal  Dodrines  and  Duties  of  it ; 
and  thefe,  when  eftabliflied,  become  the  belt  Means 
for  attaining  Knowlege.     The  Benevolence  of  the 
Deity,  and  the  Dodlrine  of  final  Caufes,  are  the  beft 
Clue  for  guiding  us  through  the  Labyrinths  of  natural 
Phsenomena,  and  particularly  of  thofe  which  relate  to 
Animals.     The  Scriptures  arc  the  only  Book  which 
can  give   us  any  juft  Idea  of  antient  Times,  of  the 
Original   of  Mankind,  their  Difperfion,  ^f.   or  of 
what  will  befal  them  in  future  Generations.     As  to  fu- 
ture Things,  predicted  in   the  Scriptures,  we  can  as 
yet  colled  nothing  more  than  general  Intimations  •,  but 
there  is  reafon  to  believe,  that  fucceeding  Generations 
may  arrive  at  a  far  more  precife  Interpretation  of  Pro- 
phecy.  It  may  alfo  be,  that  much  philofophical  Know- 
kge  is  concealed  in  the  Scriptures  -,  and  that  it  will 
be  revealed  in  its  due  Time.     The  Analogy  between 
the  Word  and  Works  of  God,  which  is  a  Confidera- 
tion  of  the  religious  Kind,  feems  to  comprehend  the 
moft  important  Truths.     To  all  this  it  muft  be  added, 
that  the  Temper  of  Mind  prefcribcd  by  Religion,  viz, 
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Modefty,  Impartiality,  Sobriety,  and  Diligence,  are 
the  bed  Qualifications  for  fucceeding  in  all  Inquiries. 
Thus  Religion  comprehends,  as  it  were, all  other  Know- 
lege,  advances,  and  is  advanced  by  all  ;  at  the  fame 
time  that  where  there  is  a  morally  good  Difpofition,  a 
very  fmall  Portion  of  other  Knowlcge  is  fufficient  for 
the  Attainment  of  all  that  is  neceflary  for  Virtue  and 
Comfort  here,  and  eternal  Happinefs  hereafter. 

The  great  Differences  of  Opinion,  and  Contentions 
which  happen  in  religious  Matters,  are  plainly  owing 
to  the  Violence  of  Mens  PafTions,  more  than  to  any 
other  Caufe.  Where  Religion  has  its  due  Effeft  in 
reftraining  thefe,  and  begetting  true  Candour,  we  may 
expe(5l  a  Unity  of  Opinion,  both  in  religious  and  other 
Matters,  as  far  as  is  neceflary  for  ufefu)  pradical  Pur- 
pofes. 
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SECT.     III. 

Of  the  Affedions  in  general. 

PROP.    89. 

To  explain  the  Origin  and  Nature  of  the  Paf" 
fions  in  general 

"LTERE  we  may  obferve, 

•*•*  Firft,  That  our  Pafllons  or  Affeflions  can  be 
no  more  than  Aggregates  of  fimple  Ideas  united  by 
Aflbciation.  For  they  arc  excited  by  Objcds,  and 
by  the  Incidents  of  Life.  But  thefe,  if  we  except  the 
impreflTed  Senfations,  can  have  no  Power  of  affeding 
us,  but  what  they  derive  from  Aflbciation  5  juft  as 
was  obferved  above  of  Words  and  Sentences. 
k:         Secondly,  Since  therefore  the  PafTions  are  States  of 

ft^^l/*^S  confiderable  Pleafure  or  Pain,  they  muft  be  Aggre* 

gates  of  the  Ideas,  or  Traces  of  the  fenfible  PlealUFes 

J-y  li4j^^  and  Pains,  which  IdeasliiaTTe  up  by  their  Number^ 
and  mutual  Influence  upon  one  another,  for  the  Faint- 
nefs  and  tranfitory  Nature  of  each  fingly  taken.  This 
may  be  called  a  Proof  a  priori.  The  Proof  a  pop- 
riori  will  be  given,  when  I  come  to  analyfe  the  Six 
ClafTcs^  of  intelledlual  Affeflions  \  viz.  Imagination, 
Ambition,  Self-intereft,  Sympathy,  Theopathy,  and 
the  Moral  Senfe. 

Thirdly,  As  Senfation  is  the  common  Foundation 
of  all  thefe,  fo  each  in  its  Turn,  when  fufhciently 
generated,  contributes  to  generate  and  model  all  the 
reft.  We  may  conceive  this  to  be  done  in  the  follow- 
ing manner.  Let  SenLtion  generate  Imagination  j 
then  will  Senfation  and  Imagination  together  generate 
Ambition  *,    Senfation,   Imagination,  and  Ambition, 
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Sclf-intcreft:  j  Senfation,  Imagination,  Ambition,  and 
Self-intercft,  Sympathy  ;  Sentation,  Imagination,  Am- 
bition, Self-interell,  and  Sympathy,  Th(topathy ;  Sen- 
ration.  Imagination,  Ambition,  Self-intercd,  Sympa- 
thy, and  Theopathy,  the  Moral  Senfe:  And,  in  an 
inverted  Order,  Imagination  will  new-model  Senfa- 
tion  ;  Ambition,  Senflition  and  Imagination;  Sclf-in^ 
tereft,  Senfation,  Imagination,  and  Ambition  -,  Sym- 
pathy, Senfation,  Imagination,  Ambition,  and  Self- 
interefl ;  Theopathy,  Senfation,  Imagination,  Am- 
bition, Self-intereft,  and  Sympathy  ;  and  the  Moral 
Senfe,  Senfation,  Imagination,  Ambition,  Self-interefl, 
Sympathy,  and  Theopathy  :  Till  at  lad,  by  the  nu- 
merous reciprocal  Influences  of  all  thefe  upon  each 
other,  the  Paflions  arrive  at  that  Degree  of  Com- 
plexnefs,  which  is  obferved  in  fad,  and  which  makes 
them  fo  difficult  to  be  analyfcd. 

Fourthly,  As  all  the  Pafllons  arlfe  thus  from  Plea* 
fure  and  Pain,  their  firft  and  mofl  general  Dillribu- 
tion  may  be  into  the  Two  Claflls  of 'Love  and  Ha- 
tred ;  /.^.  we  may  term  all  thofe  Affedions  of  the  plea- 
furable  Kind,  which  Objcds  and  Incidents  raife  in  us, 
Love-,  all  thofe  of  the  painful  Kind,  Hatred.  Thus 
we  are  faid  to  love  not  only  intelligent  Agents  of 
morally  good  Difpofitions,  but  alfo  fenfual  Plcafurcs, 
Riches,  and  Honours  j  and  to  hate  Poverty,  Difgrace, 
and  Pain,  bodily  and  mental. 

Fifthly,  When  our  Love  and  Hatred  are  excited  to 
a  certain  Degree,  they  put  us  upon  a  Variety  of 
Adionsj  and  may  be  termed  Defire  and  Averfion  ; 
by  which  laft  Word  I  underfland  an  adlive  Hatred. 
Now  the  A6tions  which  flow  from  Defire  and  Aver- 
fion,  are  intirely  the  Refuit  of  aflTociated  Powers  and 
Circumftances,  agreeably  to  the  20th,  2ifl,  and  2 2d 
Propofltions,  with  their  Corollaries.  The  young  Child 
learns  to  grafp,and  go  up  to  the  Plaything  that  pleafes 
him,  and  to  withdraw  his  Hand  from  the  Fire  that 
burns  him,  at  flrfl  from  the  Mechanifm  of  his  Nature, 
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and  without  any  deliberate  Purpofe  of  obtaining  Pica- 
furc,  and  avoiding  Pain,  or  any  explicit  Reafoning 
about  them.  By  degrees  he  learns,  partly  from  the 
Recurrency  of  thefe  mechanical  Tendencies,  infpired 
by  God,  as  one  may  fay,  by  means  of  the  Nature 
which  he  has  given  us  •,  and  partly  from  the  Inflrudlion 
and  Imitation  of  others ;  to  puriue  every  thing  which 
he  loves  and  defires  \  fly  from  every  thing  which  he 
hates  ;  and  to  reafon  about  l\it  Method  of  doing  this, 
juH:  as  he  does  upon  other  Matters.  And,  becaufe 
Mankind  are  for  the  mofi:  part  purfuing  or  avoiding 
fomething  or  other,  the  Defire  of  Happinefs,  and  the 
Averfion  to  Mifery,  are  fuppofed  to  be  infeparable 
from,  and  cflential  to,  all  intelligent  Natures.  But 
this  does  not  fecm  to  be  an  exa6t  or  corredt  Way  of 
Speaking.  The  mofl  general  of  our  Defires  and 
Averfions  are  fadlitious ;  i,  e.  generated  by  AfTocia* 
tion  ;  and  therefore  admit  of  intervals.  Augmenta- 
tions, and  Diminutions.  And,  whoever  will  be  fufR- 
ciently  attentive  to  the  Workings  of  his  own  Mind, 
and  the  Actions  refulting  therefrom,  or  to  the  Aflions 
of  others,  and  the  Affedions  which  may  be  fuppofed 
to  occafion  them,  will  find  fuch  Differences  and  Sin- 
gularities in  different  Perfons,  and  in  the  fame  Perfon 
at  different  Times,  as  no-way  agree  to  the  Notion  of 
an  effential,  original,  perpetual  Defire  of  Happinefs, 
and  Endeavour  to  attain  it ;  but  much  rather  to*  the 
fa61itious  affociated  Defires  and  Endeavours  here  af- 
ferted.  And  a  due  Regard  to  this  will,  as  it  feems  to 
me,  folve  many  Difficulties  and  Perplexities  found  in 
Treatifes  upon  the  Paffions.  The  Writers  upon  this 
Subje6l  have  begun  in  the  fynthetical  Method  prema- 
turely, and  without  having  premifed  the  analytical 
one.  For  it  is  very  true,  that,  after  general  Defires 
and  Endeavours  arc  generated,  they  give  Rife  in  their 
Turn  to  a  Variety  of  particular  ones.  But  the  origi- 
nal Source  is  in  the  particular  ones,  and  the  general 
ones  never  alter  aivd  new-model  the  particular  ones  fo 
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much,  as  that  there  are  not  many  Traces  and  Vcftigcs 
of  their  original  mechanical  Nature  and  Proportions 
remainihg. 

Sixthly,  The  Will  appears  to  be  nothing  but  a  De- 
fire  or  Averfion  flifficiently  ftrong  to  produce  an  A6lion 
that  is  not  automatic  primarily  or  fecondarily.  At 
lead  it  appears  to  me,  that  the  Subftitution  of  thefc 
Words  for  the  Word  Will  may  be  juftified  by  the 
common  Ufage  of  Language.  TheWill  is  therefore 
that  Defire  or  Averfion,  which  is  (Irongeft  for  the 
then  prefent  Time.  For  if  any  other  Defire  was 
ftronger,  the  mufcular  Motion  connedled  with  it  by 
Aflbciation  would  take  place,  and  not  that  which  pro- 
ceeds from  the  Will,  or  the  voluntary  one,  which  is 
Contrary  to  the  Suppofition.  Since  therefore  all  Love 
and  Hatred,  all  Defire  and  Averfion,  are  fa6litious, 
and  generated  by  Aflbciation ;  /.  e.  mechanically  j  ic 
follows  that  the  Will  is  mechanical  alfo. 

Seventhly,  Since  the  Things  which  we  purfue  do, 
when  obtained,  generally  afford  Pleafure,  and  thofe 
which  we  fly  from  affed  us  with  Pain,  if  they  over- 
take us,  it  follows  that  the  Gratification  of  the  Will 
is  generally  attended  or  aflbciated  with  Pleafure,  the 
Difappointment  of  it  with  Pain.  Hence  a  mere  afifo- 
ciated  Pleafure  is  transferred  upon  the  Gratification  of 
the  Will  i  a  mere  aflbciated  Pain  upon  the  Difappoint- 
ment of  it.  And  if  the  Will  was  always  gratified, 
this  mere  aflbciated  Pleafure  would,  according  to  the 
prefent  Frame  of  our  Natures,  abforb,  as  it  were,  all 
our  other  Pleafures-,  and  thus  by  drying  up  the  Source 
from  whence  it  fprung,  be  itfelf  dried  up  at  lafl::  And 
the  firft:  Difappointments,  after  a  long  Courfe  of  Gra- 
tification, would  be  intolerable.  Both  which  things 
are  fufiicientlyobfervable,  in  an  inferior  Degree,  in  Chil- 
dren that  are  much  indulged,  and  in  Adults,  after  a 
Series  of  fuccefsful  Events.  Gratifications  of  the  Will 
without  the  confequent  expefled  Pleafure,  and  Difap- 
pointments of   it  without  the  confequent  cxpeded 
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Pain,  are  particularly  ufcful  to  us  here.  And  it  is  by  this, 
amongft  other  Means,  that  the  human  Will  is  brought 
to  a  Conformity  with  the  Divine  ;  which  is  the  only 
radical  Cure  for  all  our  Evils  and  Difappointmcnts,  and 
the  only  Earned  and  Medium  for  obtaining  lailing 
Happinefs. 

Eighthly,  We  often  defire  and  purfue  things  which 
give  Fain  rather  than  Pleafure.  Here  it  is  to  be  fup- 
pofed,  that  at  firfl  they  afforded  Pleafure,  and  that 
they  now  give  Pain  on  account  of  a  Change  in  our 
Nature  and  Circumftances.  Now,  as  the  Continuance 
to  defire  and  purfue  fuch  Objedls,  notwithflanding  the 
Pain  arifing  from  them,  is  the  Effed  of  the  Power  of 
AfTociatlon,  fo  the  fame  Power  will  at  lad  rcverfe  its 
own  Steps,  and  free  us  from  fuch  hurtful  Defires  and 
Purfuits.  The  Recurrency  of  Pain  will  at  lad  render 
the  Obje(5l  undefirable  and  hateful.  And  the  Experi- 
ence of  this  painful  Procefs,  in  a  few  particular  In- 
ftanccs,  will  at  lad,  as  in  other  Cafes  of  the  fame 
kind,  beget  a  Habit  of  ceafing  to  purfue  things,  which 
we  perceive  by  a  few  Trials,  or  by  rational  Argu- 
ments, to  be  hurtful  to  us  upon  the  Whole. 

Ninthly,  A  State  of  Defire  ought  to  be  pleafant  at 
fird  from  the  near  Relation  of  Defire  to  Love,  and 
of  Love  to  Pleafure  and  Happinefs.  But  in  the  Courfe 
of  a  long  Purfuit,  fo  many  Fears  and  Difappoint- 
mcnts, apparent  or  real,  in  rcfpcdl  of  the  fubordinate 
Means,  and  fo  many  drong  Agitations  of  Mind  paiT- 
ing  the  Limits  of  Pleafure,  intervene,  as  greatly  to 
chequer  a  State  of  Defire  with  Mifcry.  For  the  fame 
Reafons  States  of  Averfion  are  chequered  with  Hope 
and  Comfort. 

Tenthly,  Hope  and  Fear  are,  as  jud  now  obferv- 
ed,  the  Attendants  upon  Defire  and  Averfion.  Thefe 
affedl  us  more  or  lefs,  according  to  the  more  or  Icfs 
frequent  Recurrency  of  the  pleafing  and  painful  Ideas, 
according  to  the  greater  or  lefs  Probability  of  the  ex- 
pcdted  Event,  according  to  the  greater  or  lefs  Didance 
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oF  Time,  Wf . ;  the  Power  of  Afibciation  difplaying 
itfelf  cvery-where  in  the  Agitations  of  Mind  excited 
by  thefe  PafTions.  It  is  particularly  remarkable  here, 
that  our  Hopes  and  Fears  rife  and  fall  with  certain 
bodily  Difpofitions,  according  as  thefe  favour  or  op- 
pofe  them. 

Eleventhly,  Joy  and  Grief  take  place  when  the 
Dcfire  and  Averfion,  Hops  and  Fear,  are  at  an  End  ; 
and  are  Love  and  Hatred,  exerted  towards  an  Objeft 
which  is  prefent,  either  in  a  fenfible  manner,  or  in  a 
rational  one  •,  /.  e,  fo  as  to  occupy  the  whole  Powers 
of  the  Mind,  as  fenfible  Objefls,  when  prefent,  and 
attended  to,  do  the  external  Senfes.  It  is  very  evi- 
dent, that  theObje(5ls  of  the  intelleflual  Pleafures  and 
Pains  derive  their  Power  of  thus  affeding  the  Mind 
from  Aflbciation. 

Twclfthly,  After  the  aflual  Joy  and  Grief  are  over, 
and  the  Objeft  withdrawn,  there  generally  remains  a 
pleafing  or  difpleafing  Recoliedion  or  Refcntment, 
which  recurs  with  every  Recurrency  of  the  Idea 
of  the  Objedl,  or  of  the  alTociated  ones.  I'his 
Recolleflion  keeps  up  the  Love  or  Hatred.  In  like 
manner  the  Five  grateful  PafTions,  Love,Defire,  Hope, 
Joy,  and  pleafing  Recollc6lion,  all  enhance  one  ano- 
ther; as  do  the  Five  ungrateful  ones.  Hatred,  Aver- 
fion, Fear,  Grief,  and  difpleafing  Recolle6lion.  And 
the  whole  Ten,  taken  together,  comprehend,  as  ap- 
pears to  me,  all  the  general  PafTions  of  human  Na* 
ture, 
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SECT.    IV. 

Of  Memory. 

PROP.    90. 

T!o  examine  how  far  the  Phenomena  of  Memory 
are  agreeable  to  the  foregoing  Theory, 

IVyf  EMORY  was  defined  in  the  Introdu6lIon  to  be 
^^  that  Faculty  by  which  Traces  of  Senfations  and 
Ideas  recur,  or  are  recalled,  in  the  fame  Order  and 
Proportion,  accurately  or  nearly,  as  they  were  once 
prefented. 

Now  here  we  may  obfcrve, 

Firfl,  That  Memory  depends  intlrely  or  chiefly  on 
the  State  of  the  Brain.  For  Difeafes,  ConcufTionsof 
the  Brain,  fpiricuous  Liquors,  and  fome  Poifons,  im- 
pair or  deftroy  it ;  and  it  generally  returns  again  with 
the  Return  of  Health,  from  the  Ufe  of  proper  Me- 
dicines and  Methods.  And  all  this  is  peculiarly  fuit- 
able  to  the  Notion  of  Vibrations.  If  Senfations  and 
Ideas  arife  from  peculiar  Vibrations,  and  DifpofitionS 
to  vibrate,  in  the  medullary  Subflance  of  the  Brain,  it 
is  eafy  to  conceive,  that  the  Caufes  above  alleged  may 
fo  confound  the  Senfations  and  Ideas,  as  that  the  ufuai 
Order  and  Proportion  of  the  Ideas  fhali  be  deftroyed. 

Secondly,  The  Rudiments  of  Memory  are  laid  in 
the  perpetual  Recurrency  of  the  fame  Imprefllons,  and 
Clutters  of  ImprclTions.  How  thefe  leave  Traces,  in 
which  the  Order  is  preferved,  may  be  underflood  from 
the  Sth,  9th,  loth,  and  i  rth  Propofitions.  The 
Traces  which  Letters,  and  Words,  /.  e.  Clullers  of 
Letters,  leave,  afford  an  Inflance  and  Example  of  this. 
And,  as  in  Languages  the  Letters  are  fewer  than  the 
Syllables,  the  Syllables  than  the  Words,  and  the  Word3 

than 
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than  the  Sentences,  fo  the  fingle  fcnfible  Imprcfllofis, 
and  the  fmall  Cluflers  of  them,  are  comparatively  few 
in  refpcdl  of  the  large  Cluflers ;  and,  being  fo,  they 
mufl  recur  more  frequently,  fo  as  the  fooner  to  beget 
thofe  Traces  which  I  call  the  Rudiments  or  Elements 
of  Memory.  When  thefe  Traces  or  Ideas  begin  to 
recur  frequently,  this  alfo  contributes  to  fix  them,  and 
their  Order,  in  the  Memory,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
frequent  ImprefTion  of  the  Objedls  themfelves. 

Thirdly,  Suppofe  now  a  Pcrfon  fo  far  advanced  in 
Life,  as  that  he  has  learnt  all  thefc Rudiments,  i.  e.  that 
he  has  Ideas  of  the  common  Appearances  and  Occur- 
rences of  Life,  under  a  con fiderable  Variety  of  fubor- 
dinate  Circumdances,  which  recur  to  his  Imagination 
from  the  flighted:  Caufes,  and  with  the  mod  perfefl 
Facility  ;  and  let  us  aflc,  How  he  can  be  able  to  re- 
member or  recoile6l  a  pad  Fad,  confiding  of  1000 
fingle  Particulars,  or  of  100  fucli  Cluflers  as  are  called 
the  Rudiments  of  Memory ;  10  fingle  Particulars  being 
fuppofcd to conflitute  a  Rudiment? — Firfl,  then,  We 
may  obferve,  that  there  arc  only  100  Links  wanting  in 
the  Chain  •,  for  he  has  already  learnt  confiderable  Ex- 
aflnefs  in  the  fubordinate  Circumftances  of  the  1 00 
Cluflers ;  and  perfe6l  Exaflncfs  is  not  to  be  fuppcfcd 
or  required. — Secondly,  The  100  Cluflers  recur  again 
and  again  to  the  Imagination  for  fome  time  after  the 
Fadl,  in  a  quick  and  tranfient  manner,  as  tliofe  who 
attend  fufHciently  to  what  pafTcs  in  their  own  Minds 
may  perceive  •,  and  this  both  makes  the  ImprefTion  a 
little  deeper,  and  alfo  ferves  to  prefcrve  the  Order. 
If  the  Perfon  attempts  to  rccolleilil  foon  after  the  Im- 
prefTion, the  EfFe6l  remaining  in  the  Brain  is  fufricient 
to  enable  him  to  do  this  with  tlie  Accuracy  required 
and  experienced  •,  if  a  longer  Time  intervenes,  before 
he  attempts  to  rccolledl.  Hill  the  Number  of  invo- 
luntary Recurrencies  makes  up  in  fome  meafure  fur 
the  Want  of  this  voluntary  Recollection.  However, 
the  Power  of  RecoUcdlion  declines  in  general,  and  is 
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intirely  loft  by  degrees.     It  confirms  this  Rcafoning, 
that  a  new  Stt  of  ftrong  ImpreflTions  deftroys  this 
Power  of  RecoUedlion.     For  this  muft  both  oblite- 
rate the  EfFedls  of  the  foregoing  Impreflions,  and  pre- 
vent the  Recurrency  of  the  Ideas. — Thirdly,  As  the 
fingle  ImprelTions,  which  make  the  fmall  Clufters,  arc 
not  combined  together  at  Hazard,  but  according  to  a 
general  Tenor  in  Nature,  fo  the  Clufters  which  make 
Fafls  fucceed  each  other  according  to  fome  general 
Tenor  likcwife.     Now  this  both  lefTens  the  Number 
of  Varieties,  and  fhews  that  the  AfTociation  between 
many  of  the  Clufters,  or  Rudiments,  or  loo  Links 
fuppofed  to  be  wanting,  is  cemented  already.     This 
may  be  both  illuftrated  and  exemplified  by  the  Obfer- 
vation,  that  it  is  difficult  to  remember  even  well-known 
Words  that  have  no  Connexion  with  each  other,  and 
more  fo  to  remember  Colleflions  of  barbarous  Terms ; 
wherc.is  Adepts  in  any  Science  remember  the  Things 
of  that  Science  with  a  furprifing  Exadlntfs  and  Faci- 
lity.— Fourthly,  Some  Clufters  are  excluded  from  fuc- 
ceeding  others,  by  Ideas  of  Inconfiftcncy,  Impofiibili- 
ty,  and  by  the  Methods  of  Reafoning,  of  which  we 
become  Mafters  as  we  advance  in  Life. — Fifthly,  The 
vifible  ImprefTions  which  concur  in  the  paft  Fa(5t,  by 
being  vivid,  and  preferving  the  Order  of  Place,  often 
contribute  greatly  to  prcferve  the  Order  of  Time, 
and  to  fuggcft  the  Clufters  which  may  be  wanting. — 
Sixthly,  It  is  to  be  obfcrvcd,  that  we  think  in  Words 
both  the  ImprefTions  and  the  Recurrences  of  Ideas 
will  be  attended  with  Words;  and  thefe  Words,  from 
the  great  Ufe  and  Familiarity   of  Language,  will  fix 
themfelves  ftrongly  in  the  Fancy,  and  by  fo  doing 
bring  up  the  affociated  Trains  of  Ideas  in  the  proper 
Order,  accurately  or  nearly.     And  thus,  when  a  Per- 
fon  relates  a  paft  Fadt,  the  Ideas  do  in  fome  Cafes 
fuggcft  the  Vv^ords,  whilft  in  others  the  Words  fug- 
gcii:  the  Ideas.     Hence  illiterate  Perfons  do  not  re- 
member nearly  fo  well  as  others,  Cceteris  pe.ribiis.  And 
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I  fuppofe  the  fame  is  true  of  deaf  Perfons  in  a  ftill 
greater  degree.  But  it  arifes  hence  alfo,  that  many 
Miftakes  in  the  fubordinate  Circumftances  are  com- 
mitted in  the  Relations  of  pad  Fafls,  if  the  Relatcr 
dcfcends  to  minute  Particulars.  For  the  fame  Reafons 
thefe  Miftakes  will  be  fo  aflbciatcd  with  the  true  Fafts 
after  a  few  Relations,  that  the  Relater  himfelf  fhall  be- 
lieve, that  he  remembers  them  diftinflly. — Seventhly, 
The  Miftakes  which  are  committed  both  on  the  fore- 
going Account  and  others,  make  confiderable  Abate- 
ments in  the  Difficulty  here  to  be  folvcd. 

Fourthly,  Let  it  now  be  afked,  In  what  the  Rccol- 
leftion  of  a  paft  Fafl,  confifting  of  too  Clufters,  as 
above,    differs   from  the  Tranfit  of  the  fame  100 
Clufters  over  the  Fancy,  in    the  way  of  a  Reverie  ? 
I  anfwer,  Partly  in  the  Vividncfs  of  the  Clufters,  part- 
ly and  principally  in  theReadinefs  and  Strength  of  the 
^  fibciations,  by  which  they  are  cemented  together. 
This  follows  from  what  has  been  already  delivered  ; 
but  it  may  be  confirmed  alfo  by   many  other  Obfer- 
vations. — Thus,  Firft,  Many  Perfons  are  known  by 
relating  the  fame  falfe  Story  over  and  over  again,  /.  e, 
by  magnifying  the  Ideas,  and  their  Affociations,  at  laft 
to  believe,  that  they  remember  it.     It  makes  as  vivid 
an  Impreflion  upon  them,  and  hangs  as  clofely  toge- 
ther, as  an  Aflemblage  of  paft  Fads  rccolle(flcd  by 
Memory. —  Secondly,  All  Men  are  fometimes  at  a 
Lofs  to  know  whether  Clufters  of  Ideas  that  ftrike 
the  Fancy  ftrongly,  and  fuccced  each  other  readily 
and  immediately,  be  Recolledlions,  or  mere  Reveries. 
And  the  more  they  agitate  the  Matter  in  the  Mind, 
the  more  does  the  Reverie  appear  like  a  Rccolle«flion. 
It  refembles  this,  that  if  in  endeavouring  to  recollefl  a 
Verfe,  a  wrong  Word,  fuiting  the  Place,  firft  occurs, 
and  afterwards  the  right  one,  it  is  difRcuIc  during  the 
then  prefent  Agitation  to  diftinguifli  the  riglit  one. 
Cut  afterwards,  when  this  y^g!t:;tion  is  fubfiJcd,    the 
right  Word  cafily  regains  its  Place.     Pcifons  of  irri- 
table 
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table  nervous  Syftems  are  more  fubjc^t  to  fuch  Falla- 
cies  than  others.     And  Madmen  often  impofe  upon 
themfelves  in  this  way ;  viz,  from  the  Vividnefs  of 
their  Ideas   and  Airociations,    produced  by   bodily 
Caufes.     The  fame  thing  often  happens  in  Dreams. 
The  Vividnefs  of  the  new  Scene  often  makes  it  ap- 
pear like  one  that  we  remember,    and  arc  well  ac- 
quainted with.     Thirdly,    If  the  fpecific  Nature  of 
Memory  confift  in  the  great  Vigour  of  the  Ideas,  and 
their  AflbciationSjthen,  as  this  Vigour  abates,  it  ought 
to  fuggefl:  to  us  a  Length  of  Time  elapfed  ;  and  vice 
vsrfay  if  it  be  kept  up,  the  Diftance  of  Time  ought 
to  appear  contra6led.     Now  this  lad  is  the  Cafe :  For 
the  Death  of  a  Friend,  or  any  interefting  Event,  often 
recoUedted  and  related,  appears  to  have  happened  but 
Yefterday,  as  we  term  it  -,  viz.  on  account  of  the  Vi- 
vidnefs of  the  Clufters,  and  their  Afibciations,  cor- 
refponding  to  the  Nature  of  a  recent  Event. — Fourth- 
ly, It  is  not,  however,  to  be  here  fuppofed,  that  wc 
have  not  many  other  ways  of  diftinguifhing  real  Recol- 
le6lions  from  mere  Reveries.     For  the  firft  are  fup- 
ported  by  their  Connexion  with  known  and  allowed 
Fads,  by  various  Methods  of  Reafoning,  and  hav- 
ing been  related  as  real  Recolledlions,  ^c. 

Fifthly,  In  like  manner  wc  diflinguiQi  a  new  Place, 
Book,  Perfon,  ^c.  from  one  which  we  remember, 
fuppofing  both  to  be  prefented  in  like  Circumftanccs. 
The  Parts,  Aflbciates,  l^c.  of  that  which  we  remem- 
ber, ftrike  us  more  ftrongly,   are  fuggelled  by  each 
other,  and  hang  together,  which  docs  not  hold  of  the 
new.     The  old  does  alfo  fuggefl  many  Aflbciates, 
which  a  new  one  in  like  Circumftanccs  would  not. 
And  if  from  the  then  State  of  Fancy,  the  Diftance  of 
Time,^^.  there  be  any  Doubt  of  thcfe  Things,  either 
with  refpe(ft  to  the  old  or  new,  a  like  Doubt  arifes  in 
refpeft  of  the  Memory.     An  attentive  Perfon  may 
obfcrve,  that  he  determines  of  fuch  Things,  whether 
they  be  old  or  new,  by  theVividnefs  of  the  Ideas,  and 
4  y  their 
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their  Power  oF  fuggcfting  each  other,  and  foreign 
Aflbciatcs. 

Some  Perfons  feem  to  fuppofc,  that  the  Soul  fur- 
veys  one  Objedt,  the  old  for  Inflance,and  comparing  it 
with  the  Impreflions  which  a  fimilar  new  one  would 
excite,  calls  the  old  one  an  Objed  remembred.  But 
this  is  like  fuppofing  an  Eye  within  the  Eye  to  view 
the  Pidlures  made  by  Objects  upon  the  Retina,  Not 
to  mention,  that  the  Soul  cannot  in  the  fame  Inftant, 
during  the  fame  t3  vZvy  furvey  both  the  old  and  new, 
and  compare  them  together  ;  nor  is  there  any  Evi- 
dence, that  this  is  done  in  fa6t.  A  Perfon  who  in- 
quires into  the  Nature  of  Memory,  may  indeed  en- 
deavour to  (late  the  Difference  between  the  Impref- 
fions  of  old  and  new,  as  I  have  done  here  •,  but  this 
is  a  Speculation  that  few  Perfons  concern  themfelves 
with,  whereas  all  remember  and  apply  the  Words  re- 
lative to  Memory,  juft  as  they  do  other  Words.  We 
may  conclude  therefore,  that  the  Difference  of  Vivid- 
nefs  and  Connexion  in  the  Ideas,  with  the  other  Aflb- 
ciates  of  Recolleftions,  are  a  fufficient  Foundation  for 
the  proper  Ufe  of  the  Words  relative  to  the  Memo- 
ry, juft  as  in  other  like  Cafes. 

Sixthly,  The  peculiar  imperfe6lion  of  the  Memory 
in  Children  tallies  with  the  foreo-oino;  Account  of  this 
Faculty  \  and  indeed  this  Account  may  be  confidered 
as  a  grofs  general  Hiftory  of  the  fuccefllve  Growth 
of  the  Memory,  in  paffing  from  Childhood  to  adult 
Age.  Children  muft  learn  by  degrees  the  Ideas  of 
fingle  Impreflions,  the  Clufters  which  I  call  Rudi- 
ments, and  the  moft  ufual  Connexions  and  Combina- 
tions of  thefe.  They  h::ve  alfo  the  Ufe  of  Words, 
and  of  Objecfls  and  Incidents,  as  Signs  and  Symbols, 
with  the  proper  Method  of  Reafoning  upon  them,  to 
learn  •,  and  during  their  Novitiate  in  thefe  things  their 
Memories  muft  labour  under  great  Imperfccllons.  Ic 
appears  alfo,  tliat  the  Imperfections  peculiar  to  Chil- 
dren correfpond  in  Kind  as  well  as  Degree  to  the  Kea- 
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fons  here  afTigned  for  them.  Their  not  being  able  to 
digeft  pad  Facfls  in  Order  of  Time  is,  in  great  mea- 
fure,  owing  to  their  not  liaving  the  proper  Ufe  of  the 
Symbols,  whereby  Time  is  denoted. 

Seventhly,  The  peculiar  Imperfedllon  of  the  Me- 
mory in  aged  Perfons  tallies  alfo  with  the  foregoing 
Account.  The  Vibrations,  and  Difpofitions  to  vibrate, 
in  the  fmall  medullary  Particles,  and  their  Aflbciations, 
are  all  fo  fixed  by  the  Callofity  of  the  medullary  Sub- 
fiance,  and  by  repeated  ImprefTions  and  Recurrencies, 
that  new  Impreflions  can  fcarce  enter,  that  they  recur 
ieldom,  and  that  the  Parts  which  do  recur  bring  in 
old  Trains  from  eftablifhed  AfTociations,  inftead  of 
continuing  thofe  which  v/ere  lately  imprefled.  Hence 
one  may  almoft  predifl  what  very  old  Perfons  will 
fay  or  do  upon  common  Occurrences.  Which  is  alfo 
the  Cafe  frequently  with  Perfons  of  (Irong  Padions, 
for  Reafons  that  are  not  very  unlike.  When  old 
Perfons  relate  the  Incidents  of  their  Youth  with  great 
Precifion,  it  is  rather  owing  to  the  Memory  of  many 
preceding  Memories,  Recollecflions,  and  Relations, 
than  to  the  Memory  of  the  Thing  itfclf. 

Eighthly,  In  recovering  from  Concufllons,  and 
other  Diforders  of  the  Brain,  it  is  ufual  for  the  Patient 
to  recover  the  Power  of  remembring  the  then  pre- 
fent  common  Incidents  for  Minutes,  Hours,  and  Days, 
by  degrees  •,  alfo  the  Power  of  recalling  the  Events 
of  his  Life  preceding  his  Illnefs.  At  length  he  reco- 
vers this  laii:  Power  perfeftly,  and  at  the  fame  time 
forgets  almofl  all  that  pad  in  his  Illnefs,  even  thofe 
things  which  he  rcmembred,at  firfl,  for  a  Day  or  Two. 
Now  the  Reafon  of  this  I  take  to  be,  that  upon  a  per- 
icvft  Recovery  the  Brain  recovers  its  natural  State,  i.e. 
ail  its  former  Difpofitions  to  vibrate;  but  that  fuch 
as  took  place  during  tiie  preternatural  State  of  the  Brain, 
;.  e,  during  his  Illnefs,  are  all  obliterated  by  the  Return 
of  the  natural  State.  In  like  manner  Dreams,  which 
happen  in  a  peculiar  State  of  the  Brain,  i,e,  in  Sleep, 
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vanifh,  as  foon  as  Vigilance,  a  different  State,  takes 
place.  But  if  they  be  recol!c6led  immediately  upon 
waking,  and  thus  connected  with  the  State  of  Vigi- 
lance, they  may  be  remcmbred.  But  I  fhall  haveOc- 
cafion  to  be  more  explicit  on  this  Head  in  the  next 
Sedlion. 

Ninthly,  It  is  very  dillicult  to  make  any  plaufible 
Conjedlures  why  fome  Perfons  of  very  weak  Judg- 
ments, not  much  below  Idiots,  are  endued  with  a 
peculiar  extraordinary  Memory.  This  Memory  is 
generally  the  Power  of  recollcfling  a  large  Groupe  of 
Words  fuppofe,  as  thofe  of  a  Sermon,  in  a  fhort 
time  after  they  are  heard,  with  v/onderful  Exadlnefs 
and  Readincfs  ;  but  then  the  Whole  is  obliterated, 
after  a  longer  Time,  much  more  completely  than  ia 
Perfons  of  common  Memories  and  Judgments.  One 
may  perhaps  conjecture,  that  the  Hrain  receives  all 
Difpofitions  to  vibrate  fooner  in  thcfe  Perfons,  and 
lets  them  go  fooner,  than  in  others.  And  the  lafl:  may 
contribute  to  the  firft:  For,  new  Impreffions  may 
take  place  more  deeply  and  precifely,  if  there  be  fc"^ 
old  ones  to  oppofe  them.  The  mod  perfedl  Memory 
is  that  which  can  both  receive  mod  readily,  and  retain 
mod  durably.  But  we  may  fuppofe,  that  there  are 
Limits,  beyond  which  thefe  Two  different  Powcjs 
cannot  confifl:  with  each  other. 

Tcnthly,  When  a  Perfon  dcfires  to  recoiled  a  thing 
that  has  efcaped  him,  fuppofe  the  Name  of  a  Pcrfun, 
or  vifible  Objedl,  he  recals  the  vifible  Idea,  or  Ibnic 
other  Aflbciate,  again  and  again,  by  a  voluntary  Po-.v- 
CT,  the  Defire  generally  magnifying  all  the  Ideas  and 
AlTociations  -,  and  thus  bringing  in  the  Affociation 
and  Idea  wanted,  at  lad.  However,  if  the  Dcfirc  be 
great,  it  changes  the  State  of  the  Brain,  and  h:is  an 
oppofite  Effed  ;  fo  that  the  defired  Idea  does  not  re- 
cur, till  all  has  fubfided  ;  perhaps  not  even  then. 

Eleventhly,  All  our  voluntary  Powers  are  of  the 
Nature  of  Memory  ;  as  may  be  caiily  fcen  from  the 
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foregoing  Account  of  it,  compared  with  the  Account 
of  the  voluntary  Powers  given  in^  the  firft  Chapter. 
And  it  agrees  remarkably  with  this,  that,  in  morbid 
AfFeftions  of  the  Memory,  the  voluntary  Adions 
fuffer  a  like  Change  and  Imperfcdion. 

Twelfthly,  For  the  fame  Reafons  the  whole  Pow 
crs  of  the  Soul  may  be  referred  to  the  Memory,  when 
taken  in  a  large  Senfe.  Hence,  though  fomePerfons 
may  have  ftrong  Memories  with  weak  Judgments, 
yet  no  Man  can  have  a  flrong  Judgment  with  a  weak 
original  Power  of  retaining  and  remembring. 
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SECT.     V. 
Of  Imagination^  Reveries^  and  Dr earns. 

PROP.    91. 

To  examine  how  far  the  Phenomena  of  Imagi" 
nation^  ReverieSy  and  Dreams^  are  agreeable 
to  the  foregoing  Theory, 

^  H  E  Recurrence  of  Ideas,  efpecially  vlfible  and 
•■'  audible  ones,  in  a  vivid  manner,  but  without  any 
regard  to  the  Order  obferved  in  paft  Fadls,  is  afcribed 
to  the  Power  of  Imagination  or  Fancy.  Now  here 
we  may  obferve,  that  every  fucceeding  Thought  is 
the  Refult  either  of  fome  new  ImprefTion,  or  of  an 
Aflbciation  with  the  preceding.  And  this  is  the  com- 
mon Opinion.  It  is  impoflible  indeed  to  attend  fo 
minutely  to  the  SuccefTion  of  our  Ideas,  as  to  diftin- 
guifh  and  remember  for  a  fufficient  Time  the  very 
Impreflion  or  Aflbciation  which  gave  Birth  to  each 
Thought ;  but  we  can  do  this  as  far  as  it  can  be  ex- 
pelled to  be  done,  and  info  great  aVariety  of  Inflances, 
that  our  Argument  for  the  Prevalence  of  the  foregoing 
Principle  of  AfTociation  in  all  Inflances,  except  thofe 
of  new  Impreflions,  may  be  cfleemed  a  complete  In- 
du6lion. 

A  Reverie  differs  from  Imagination  only  in  that 
the  Perfon  being  more  attentive  to  his  own  Thoughts, 
and  lefs  difturbed  by  foreign  Objefls,  more  of  his 
Ideas  are  deducible  from  Aflbciation,  and  fewer  from 
new  Impreflions. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  however,  that  in  all  the  Cafes 
of  Imagination  and  Reverie  the  Thoughts  depend,  in 
part,  ifpon  the  then  State  of  Body  or  Mind.  A 
pleafureable  or  painful  State  of  the  Stomach  or  Brain, 
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Joy  or  Grief,  will  make  all  the  Thoughts  warp  their 
own  way,  little  or  much.  But  this  Exception  is  as 
agreeable  to  the  foregoing  Theory,  as  the  general  Pre- 
valence of  Aflbciation  juft  laid  down. 

We  come  next  to  Dreams.  I  fay  then,  that  Dreams 
are  nothing  but  the  Imaginations,  Fancies,  or  Reveries 
of  a  fleeping  Man  ;  and  that  they  are  deducible  from 
the  Three  following  Caufes  -,  viz,  Firft,  The  Impref. 
fions  and  Ideas  lately  received,  and  particularly  thofe 
of  the  preceding  Day.  Secondly,  The  State  of  the 
Body,  particularly  of  the  Stomach  and  Brain.  And, 
Thirdly,  Aflbciation. 

That  Dreams  are,  in  parr,  deducible  from  thelm* 
prefTions  and  Ideas  of  the  preceding  Day,  appears  from 
the  frequent  Recurrence  of  thefe  in  greater  or  \zSki 
Cluflcrs,  and  efpecially  of  the  vifible  ones,  in  our 
Dreams.  We  fometimes  take  in  Ideas  of  longer  Date, 
in  part,  on  account  of  their  Recency :  However,  iri 
general.  Ideas  that  have  not  affedled  the  Mind  for 
feme  Days,  recur  in  Dreams  only  from  the  2d  or  3d 
Caufe  here  afTigned. 

That  the  State  of  the  Body  affeds  our  Dreams,  is 
evident  from  the  Dreams  of  fick  Perfons,  and  of  thofe 
who  labour  under  Indigeftions,  Spafms,  and  Flatukn- 
cics. 

Laftly,  We  may  perceive  ourfelves  to  be  carried 
on  from  one  thing  to  another  in  our  Dreams  partly  by 
Aflbciation. 

It  is  alfo  highly  agreeable  to  the  foregoing  Theory 
to  exped,  that  each  of  the  Three  foregoing  Caufes 
Ihould  have  an  Influence  upon  the  Trains  of  Ideas, 
that  are  prcfented  in  Dreams. 

Let  us  now  fee  how  we  can  folve  the  moft  ufual 
Phcenomena  of  Dreams  upon  thefe  Principles. 

Firft,  then,  The  Scents  which  prefent  themfclves 
are  takrn  to  be  real.  We  do  not  confider  them  as 
the  Work  of  the  Fancy  •,  but  fuppofc  ourfcives  pre- 
fent,  and   adually  keing  and  hearing  what  palVes. 

Now 
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Now  this  happens,  Firft,  Bccaufe  we  have  no  other 
Reality  to  oppofe  to  the  Ideas  which  offer  themfelves, 
whereas  in  the  common  Fidions  of  the  Fancy,  while 
we  are  awake,  there  is  always  a  Stt  of  real  etternal 
Objcds  ftriking  fome  of  our  Senfes,  and  precluding 
a  like  Miftake  there :  Or,  if  we  become  quite  inat- 
tentive to  external  Objects,  the  Reverie  does  fo  far 
put  on  the  Nature  of  a  Dream,  as  to  appear  a  Reality. 
' — Secondly,  The  Trains  of  vifible  Ideas,  which  occur 
in  Dreams,  are  far  more  vivid  than  common  vifible 
Ideas  ;  and  therefore  may  the  more  eafily  be  taken  for 
adlual  Impreflions.  For  what  Reafons  thefe  Ideas 
fhould  be  fo  much  more  vivid,  I  cannot  prefume  to 
fay.  I  guefs,  that  the  Exclufion  of  real  Impreflions 
has  fome  Share^  and  the  increafed  Heat  of  the  Brain 
may  have  fome  likewife.  The  Fafl  is  mofb  obferv- 
ablc  in  the  firft  Approaches  of  Sleep  ;  all  the  vifible 
Ideas  beginning  then  to  be  more  than  ufually  glaring. 

Secondly,  There  is  a  great  Wildnefs  and  Incon- 
fiftency  in  our  Dreams.  For  the  Brain,  during  Sleep, 
is  in  a  State  fo  different  from  that  in  which  the  ufual 
Affociations  were  formed,  that  they  can  by  no  means 
take  place  as  they  do  during  Vigilance.  On  the  con* 
trary,  the  State  of  the  Body  fuggcfts  fuch  Ideas, 
amongft  thofe  that  have  been  lately  impreffed,  as  are 
moft  fuitable  to  the  various  Kinds  and  Degrees  of 
pleafantand  painful  Vibrations  excited  in  theStomach, 
Brain,  or  fome  other  Part.  Thus  a  Perfon  who  has 
taken  Opium,  fees  either  gay  Scenes,  or  ghaftly  ones, 
according  as  the  Opium  excites  pleafant  or  painful 
Vibrations  in  the  Stomach.  Hence  it  will  follow, 
that  Ideas  will  rife  fucceflively  in  Dreams,  which  have 
no  fuch  Connexion  as  takes  place  in  Nature,  in  aflual 
Impreflions,  nor  any  fuch  as  is  deducible  from  AflR)- 
ciation.  And  yet,  if  they  rife  up  quick  and  vividly 
one  after  another,  as  Subjecfhs,  Predicates,  and  other 
Afl"ociates,  ufe  to  do,  they  will  be  affirmed  of  each 
other,  and  appear  to  hang  together.     Thus  the  fame 
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Perfon  appears  In  Two  Places  at  thcfametimc.  Two 
Perfons  appearing  fucceflively  in  the  fame  Place  coa- 
lefcc  into  one  ;  a  Brute  is  fuppofed  to  fpcak  (when  the 
Idea  of  a  Voice  comes  from  that  Quarter)  or  to  han- 
dle; any  Idea,  Qualification,  Office, Cd'^:.  coinciding  in 
the  Inftant  of  Time  with  the  Idea  of  one's  felf,  orof 
another  Perfon,  adheres  immediately,  (iff.  {iff. 

Thirdly,  We  do  not  take  notice  of,  or  are  offended 
at,  thcfe  Inconfiftencies  ;  but  pafs  on  from  one  to  an- 
otlier.  For  the  AfTociadons,  which  (hould  lead  us 
thus  to  take  notice,  and  be  offended,  are,  as  it  were, 
aQeep  -,  the  bodily  Caufes  alfo  hurrying  us  on  to  new 
and  new  I'rains  fucceOively.  But  if  the  bodily  State 
be  fuch  as  favours  Ideas  of  Anxiety  and  Perplexity, 
then  the  Inconfiftency,  and. apparent  Impoffibility,  oc- 
curring in  Dreams,  are  apt  to  give  great  Difturbance 
and  Uneafinefs.  It  is  to  be  obferved  likewife,  that 
we  forget  the  feveral  Parts  of  our  Dreams  very  faftt 
in  paiTing  from  one  to  another  -,  and  that  this  leflcns 
the  apparent  Inconfiftencies,  and  their  Influences, 

Fourthly,  It  is  common  in  Dreams  for  Perfons  to 
appear  to  themfelves  to  be  transferred  from  one  Place 
to  another,  by  a  kind  of  failing  or  flying  Motion. 
This  arifes  from  the  Change  of  the  apparent  Magni- 
tude  and  Pofition  of  the  Images  excited  in  the  Brain, 
this  Change  being  fuch  as  a  Change  of  Diftance  and 
Pofition  in  ourfelves  v/ould  have  occafioned.     What- 
ever the  Reafons  be,  for  v/hich  vifible  Images  are  exci- 
ted in  Sleep,  like  to  the  Objecfls  with  which  we  con- 
verfe  when  awake,  the  fame  Reafons  will  hold  for 
Changes  of  apparent  Magnitude  and  Pofition  alfo  \ 
and  thcfe  Changes  in  fixed  Obje<5ls,  being  conftandy 
alTociated  with  iVIotions  in  ourfelves  when  awake,  will 
infer  thefe  Motions  when  aQeep.    But  then  we  cannot 
have  the  Idea  of  the  Vis  Inerti^e  of  our  own  Bodies, 
anfwering  to  the  ImprefTions  in  Walking;  becaufethe 
Nerves  of  the  Mufcles  either  do  not  admit  of  fuch 
miniature  Vibrations  in  Sleep ;  or  do  not  tranfmit  Ideas 
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to  the  Mind  in  confcquencc  thereof;  whence  we  ap» 
pear  to  fail,  fly,  or  ride.  Yet  fometimcs  a  Perfon 
fecms  to  walk,  and  even  to  (Irike,  juft  as  in  other 
Cafes  he  fcems  to  {t^\  the  ImprefTion  of  a  foreign 
Body  on  his  Skin. 

Thofc  who  walk  and  talk  in  their  Sleep,  have  evi- 
dently  the  Nerves  of  the  Mufcles  concerned  fo  free,  as 
that  Vibrations  can  defcend  from  the  internal  Parts  of 
the  Brain,  the  peculiar  Refidence  of  Ideas,  into  them. 
Ac  the  fame  time  the  Brain  itfclf  is  fo  opprefifed,  than 
they  have  fcarce  any  Memory.  Perfons  who  read  in- 
attentively, i.  e,  fee  and  fptak  almofl:  without  remem* 
bring,  alfo  thofe  who  labour  under  fuch  a  morbid 
Lofs  of  Memory,  as  that  though  they  fee,  hear,  fpeak,. 
and  aft,  pro  re  nata^  from  Moment  to  Moment,  yec 
they  forget  all  immediately,  fomewhat  refcmblc  the 
Perfons  wlio  walk  and  calk  in  Sleep. 

Fifthly,  Dreams  confift  chiefly  of  vifible  Imagery. 
This  agrees  remarkably  with  the  perpetual  Impreflions 
made  upon  the  optic  Nerves  and  correfponding  Parts 
of  the  Brain  during  Vigilance,  and  with  the  Dillind- 
nefs  and  Vividnefs  of  the  Images  imprefled. 

We  may  obferve  alfo,  that  the  vifiblc  Imagery  in 
Dreams  is  compofed,  in  a  confiderable  Degree,  of 
Fragments  of  viflble  Appearances  lately  imprefled. 
For  tlie  Difpofltion  to  thcfe  Vibrations  mufl:  be  greater 
than  to  others,  c ceteris  paribus ^  at  the  fame  time  that 
by  the  Imperfeftion  and  Interruption  of  the  Aflbcia- 
tions,  only  Fragments,  not  whole  Images,  will  gene* 
rally  appear.  The  Fragments  are  fo  fmall,  and  fo  in- 
termixed with  other  Fragments  and  Appearances,  that 
it  is  difficult  to  trace  them  up  to  the  preceding  Day  ; 
the  Shortnefs  of  our  Memory  contributing  alio  not  a 
little  thereto. 

It  happens  in  Dreams,  that  the  fame  fiiftitious  Places 
are  prefented  again  and  again  attheDifl:anceof  Weeks 
and  Months,  perhaps  during  the  whole  Courfe  of 
Life.     Thefe  Places  are,  I  fuppofe,  compounded  ac 
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fTR,  probably  early  in  Youth,  of  Fragments  of  real 
Places,  which  we  have  fecn.  They  afterwards  recur 
in  Dreams,  becaufe  the  fame  State  of  Brain  recurs ; 
and  when  this  has  happened  for  fome  SuccelTions, 
they  may  be  expecfled  to  recur  at  Intervals  during 
Life.  But  they  may  alfo  admit  of  Variation?,  efpe- 
cially  before  trequent  Recurrency  has  cflablifhed  and 
fixed  them. 

Sixthly,  It  has  been  obfervcd  already,  that  many 
of  the  Things  which  are  prefented  in  Dreams,  ap- 
pear to  be  remembred  by  us,  or,  at  lead,  as  fa- 
miliar to  us  ;  and  that  this  may  be  folved  by  the 
Readinefs  with  which  they  Hart  up,  and  fucceed  one 
another,  in  the  Fancy. 

Seventhly,  It  has  alfo  been  remarked,  that  Dreams 
ought  to  be  foon  forgotten,  as  they  are  in  fadt ;  be- 
caufe the  State  of  the  Brain  fuffers  great  Changes  in 
pafTing  from  Sleep  to  Vigilance,  The  Wildnefs  and 
Jnconfiftency  of  our  Dreams  render  them  ftill  more 
liable  to  be  forgotten.  It  is  faid,  that  a  Man  may  re- 
member his  Dreams  bell  by  continuing  in  the  fame 
Pofture  in  which  he  dreamt  ;  which,  if  true,  would 
be  a  remarkable  Confirmation  of  the  Dodlrine  of  Vi- 
brations -,  fince  thofe  which  take  place  in  the  me- 
dullary Subftance  of  the  Brain  would  be  lead  difturb- 
ed  and  obliterated  by  this  means. 

Eighthly,  The  Dreams  which  are  prefented  in  the 
firft  Part  of  the  Night  are,  for  the  mod  part,  much 
more  confufed,  irregular,  and  difficult  to  be  remem- 
bred, than  thofe  which  we  dream  towards  the  Morn- 
ing i  and  thefe  lad  are  often  rational  to  a  confiderable 
Degree,  and  regulated  according  to  the  ufual  Courfe 
of  our  AfTociations.  For  the  Brain  begins  then  to 
approach  to  the  State  of  Vigilance,  or  that  in  which 
the  ufual  AfTociations  were  formed  and  cemented. 
However,  Aflbciation  has  fome  Power  even  in  wild 
and  inconfident  Dreams. 

CoR. 
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Cor.  I.  As  the  Prophecies  were,  many  of  them* 
communicated  in  the  way  of  divine  Vifions,  Trances* 
or  Dreams,  fo  they  bear  many  of  the  foregoing 
Marks  of  Dreams.  Thus  they  deal  chiefly  in  vifiblc 
Imagery  ;  they  abound  with  apparent  ImpofTibilities, 
and  Deviations  from  common  Life,  of  v/hich  yet  the 
Prophets  take  not  the  Jeafl  Notice  :  They  fpeak  of 
new  Things  as  of  familiar  ones  •,  they  are  carried  in 
the  Spirit  from  Place  to  Place  •,  Things  requiring  a 
long  Scries  of  Time  in  real  Life,  are  tranfaded  in  the 
prophetical  Vifions,  as  foon  as  feen  ;  they  afcribe  to 
themfelves  and  others  new  Names,  Offices,  i^c,  \ 
every  thing  has  a  real  Exiftence  conferred  upon  it  ; 
there  are  fingular  Combinations  of  Fragments  of  vi* 
fible  Appearances  •,  and  God  himfclf  is  reprefented  in 
a  vifible  Shape,  which  of  all  other  things  mud  be  moll 
offcnfive  to  a  pious  Jew,  And  it  fecms  to  me,  that 
thefe,  and  fuch-like  Cricerions  might  eflablidi  the  Ge- 
nuinenefs  of  the  Prophecies,  exclufively  of  all  other 
Evidences. 

Cor.  2.  The  Wildnefs  of  our  Dreams  fecms  to  be 
of  fingular  Ufe  to  us,  by  interrupting  and  breaking 
the  Courfe  of  our  Aflbciations.  For,  if  we  were  al- 
ways awake,  fome  accidental  Afibciations  would  be  fo 
much  cemented  by  Continuance,  as  that  nothing  could 
afterwards  disjoin  the  n  ;  which  would  be  Madnefs. 

Cor.  3.  A  Perfon  may  form  a  Judgment  of  the 
State  of  his  bodily  Health,  and  of  his  Temperance, 
by  the  general  Pieafantnefs  or  Unpleafantnefs  of  his 
Dreams.  There  are  alfo  many  ufeful  Hints  relating 
to  the  Strength  of  our  Pailions  deducible  from  them. 
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SECT.     VI. 

Of  Imperfe6iion}  in  the  rational  Faculty, 

PROP.    pz. 

To  examine  how  far  Deviations  from  found 
Reafony  and  Alienations  of  Mind^  are  agree' 
able  to  the  foregoing  Theory, 

"KM  A  D  Perfons  differ  from  others  in  that  they  judge 
^^^  wrong  of  pad  or  future  Fadts  of  a  common  Na- 
ture ;  that  their  Affedlions  and  Adions  are  violent  and 
different  from,  or  even  oppofite  to,  thofe  of  others 
upon  the  Jike  Occafions,  and  fuch  as  are  contrary  to 
their  true  Happinefs ;  that  their  Memory  is  fallacious, 
and  their  Difcourfe  incoherent  •,  and  that  they  lofe,  in 
great  meafure,  that  Confcioufnefs  which  accompanies 
our  Thoughts  and  A(5lions,  and  by  which  we  conned 
ourfelves  with  ourfelves  from  time  to  time.  Thefe 
Circumflances  are  varioufly  combined  in  the  various 
Kinds  and  Degrees  of  Madnefs  -,  and  fome  of  them 
take  place  in  Perfons  of  found  Minds,  in  certain  De- 
grees, and  for  certain  Spaces  of  Time  •,  fo  that  here, 
as  in  other  Cafes,  it  is  impoffible  to  fix  precifc  Limits, 
and  to  determine  where  Soundnefs  of  Mind  ends,  and 
Madnefs  begins.  I  will  make  fome  fhort  Remarks, 
deduced  from  the  Theory  of  thefe  Papers,  upon  the 
following  States  of  Mind,  which  all  bear  fome  Rela- 
tion to  one  another,  and  all  differ  from  the  Perfedion 
of  Reafoning  natural  to  Adults,  according  to  the  or- 
dinary Courfc  of  Things  -,  viz. 

1.  The  Erroneoufnefs  of  the  Judgment  in  Children 
and  Idiots. 

2.  The  Dotage  of  old  Perfons. 

3.  Drunkennefs. 
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4.  The  Deliriums  attending  acute  or  other  Diftem- 
pcrs. 

5.  The  freqirent  Recurrency  of  the  fame  Ideas  in 
a  Courfe  of  Study,  or  othcrwife. 

6.  Violent  PafTions. 

7.  Melancholy. 

8.  Madnefs. 

Of  the  Erroneoufnefs  of  the  Judgment  in  Children  and 

Idiots. 

Children  often  mifreprefent  paft  and  future  Fafls ; 
their  Memories  are  fallacious ;  their  Difcourfe  incohe- 
rent •,  their  Affecflions  and  Aflions  difproponionate  to 
the  Value  of  the  Things  dcfired  and  purfucd  •,  r^nd 
the  conneding  Confcioufncfs  is  in  them  as  yet  impcr- 
fe(5l.  But  all  this  follows  naturally  from  the  Obfcr- 
vations  made  above  concerning  the  Methods  in  which 
we  learn  to  remember  and  relate  pad  Fa6ls,  to  judge 
of  future  ones,  to  reafon,  and  to  exprefs  ourfelves 
iuitably  to  each  Occafion  *,  alfo  in  which  our  Hopes 
and  Fears  are  made  to  depend  upon  Symbols.  No 
particular  Account  is  therefore  required  for  thefe  Phe- 
nomena J  they  are  ftri(ftly  natural  ;  and  many  of  the 
chief  Reafons  for  the  Imperfe6lion  of  the  Memory 
and  Judgment  in  Children  occurring  perpetually,  and 
being  very  obvious,  it  is  not  ufually  fuppofed,  that 
any  particular  Account  is  required.  However,  if  an 
Adult  (hould  become  fubjedl  to  a  like  Erroneoufnefs, 
It  would  evidently  be  one  Species  of  Madnefs ;  as 
Fatuity  or  Idiotifm  is.  Here  the  Brain  labours  under 
fuch  an  original  Diforder,  as  either  not  to  receive  a 
Difpofition  to  the  miniature  Vibrations  in  which  Ideas 
confill,  and  whence  voluntary  Motions  are  derived, 
but  with  great  Difficulty,  or,  if  it  receives  fuch  Dif- 
pofitions  readily,  they  have  not  the  ufual  Permanen- 
cy J  in  both  which  Cafes  it  is  evident,  that  the  Me- 
mory, with  all  the  Faculties  thereon  depending,  muft 
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continue  in  an  imperfefl  State,  fuch  as  is  obfcrvcd  in 
Idiots.  The  want  of  the  conne<5ting  Confcioufnefs  in 
Children  and  Idiots,  and  indeed  in  Maniacs  of  various 
Kinds,  excites  our  Pity  in  a  peculiar  manner,  this  con- 
necting Confcioufnefs  being  efteemed  a  principal 
Source  and  Requifite  of  Happinefs.  Their  HelplefT- 
nefs,  and  the  Dangers  to  which  they  are  expofed 
without  forefeeing  them,  contribute  alfo  to  enhance 
our  Companion. 

Of  Dotage, 

The  Dotage  of  old  Perfons  is  oftentimes  fomething 
more  than  a  mere  Decay  of  Memory.     For  they  mi(^ 
take  Things  prefent  for  others,  and  their  Difcourfe  is 
often  foreign  to  the  Objeds  that  are  prefented  to  them. 
However,  the  Imperfecflion  of  their  Memories  in  re- 
ipe(fl  of  Impreffions  but  jufl:  made,  or  at  fhort  Inter* 
vals  of  pall  Time,  is  one  principal  Source  of  their 
Miftakes.     One  may  fuppofe  here,  that  the  Parts  of 
the  Brain,  in  which  the  miniature  Vibrations  belong- 
ing to  Ideas  have  taken  place,  are  decayed  in  a  pecu- 
liar manner,  perhaps  from  too  great  Ufe,  while  the 
Parts  appropriated  to  the  natural,  vital,  and  animal 
Motions,  remain  tolerably  perfed.     The  Sinufes  of 
the  Brain  are  probably  confiderably  diftended  in  thefe 
Cafes,  and  the  Brain  itfelf  in  a  languifhing  State  •,  for 
there  feems  to  be  a  confiderable  Refemblance  between 
the  Inconfiftencies  of  fome  Kinds  of  Dotage,  and  thofe 
of  Dreams.     Befidcs  which  it  may  be  obferved,  that 
in  Dotage  the  Perfon  is  often  fluggifh  and  lethargic  \ 
and  that  as  a  Defed  of  the  nutritive  Faculty  in  the 
Brain  will  permit  the  Sinufes  to  be  more  eafily  dif- 
tended, fo  a  Diftention  of  the  Sinufes,  from  this  or  any 
other  Caufe,  may  impede  the  due  Nutrition  of  the 
Brain.     We  fee  that,  in  old  Perfons,  all  the  Parts, 
even  the  Bones  themfelves,  wafle,  and  grow  lefs.  Why 
may  not  this  happen  to  the  Brain,  the  Origin  of  all, 
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and  arife  from  an  Obftrudlion  of  the  inSnitc- 
fimal  Vcflels  of  the  nervous  Sydcm,  this  Ob- 
ftrudlion  caufing  fuch  a  Degree  of  Opacity,  as  greatly 
to  abate,  or  even  to  deftroy  tlie  Powers  of  Aflfocia- 
tion  and  Memory  ?  At  the  fame  time  Vibrations,  fo- 
reign to  the  prefcnt  Objefls,  may  be  excited  from 
Caufes  refiding  in  the  Brain,  Stomach,  ^c*  jufl:  as  ia 
Sleep. 

Of  Drunkennefs» 

The  common  and  immediate  Effcdl  of  Wine  is  to 
difpofe  to  Joy,  /.  e.  to  introduce  fuch  Kinds  and  De- 
grees of  Vibrations  into  the  whole  nervous  Syftem,  or 
into  the  feparate  Parts  thereof,  as  are  attended  with 
a  moderate  continued  Pleafure.     Tliis  it  fcems  to  do 
chiefly  by  imprefling  agreeable  Senfations  upon  the 
Stomach  and  Bowels,  which  are  thence  propagated 
into  the  Brain,  continue  there,  and  alfo  call  up  the 
feveral   afTociated  Pleafures  that  have  been  formed 
from  pleafant  ImprefTions  made  upon  the  alimentary 
Dud,   or    even  upon  any  of  the   external  Senfes. 
But  Wine  has  alfo  probably  a  confiderable  Effed  of 
the  fame  Kind,  after  it  is  abforbed  by  the  Veins  and 
Ladleals  ;  viz,  by  the  Imprefllons  which  it  makes  on 
the  Solids,  confidered  as  Productions  of  the  Nerves, 
while  it  circulates  with  the  Fluids  in  an  unafTimilated 
State,  in  the  fame  manner,  as  has  been  already  ob- 
ferved  of  Opium  •,  which  refemblcs  Wine  in  this  re- 
fpeft  alfo,  that  it  prbduces  one  Species  of  temporary 
Madnefs.    And  we  may  fuppofe,  tliat  analogous Obfer- 
vations  hold  with  regard  to  all  the  medicinal  and  poi- 
fonous  Bodies,  which  are  found  to  produce  confider- 
able Diforders  in  the  Mind ;  their  greateft  and  moft 
immediate  Effe(5l  arifcs  from  the  Imprefllons  made  on 
the  Stomach,  and  the  diforderly  Vibrations  propagated 
thence  into  the  Brain-,  and  yet  it  fcems  probable, that 
fuch  Particles  as  are  abforbed,  produce  a  fimilar  Effed 
in  circulating  with  the  Blood, 
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Wine,  afteritisabforbedjiTiuft  rarefy  the  Blood,  and 
confequently  diftend  the  Veins  and  Sinufes,  fo  as  to 
make  them  comprcfs  the  medullary  Sub  (lance,  and 
the  Nerves  themfelves,  both  in  their  Origin  and  Pro« 
grefs  ;  it  muH  therefore  difpofe  to  fome  Degree  of  a 
Palfy  of  the  Senfations  and  Motions  •,  to  which  there 
>vill  be  a  farther  Difpofition  from  the  great  Exhauflion 
of  the  nervous  Capillaments,  and  medullary  Subftance, 
which  a  continued  State  of  Gaiety  and  Mirth,  with 
the  various  ExprefTions  of  it,  has  occafioned. 

It  is  moreover  to  be  noted,  that  the  pleafant  Vibra- 
tions producing  this  Gaiety,  by  rifmg  higher  and  higher 
perpetually,  as  more  Wine  is  taken  into  the  Stomach 
and  Blood- vefiels,  come  at  lad  to  border  upon,  and  even 
to  pafs  into,  the  difagreeable  Vibrations  belonging  to 
the  PafTions  of  Anger,  Jealoufy,  Envy,  l^c.  more 
efpecially  if  any  of  the  mental  Caufes  of  thcfebe  pre- 
fented  at  the  fame  time. 

Now  it  feemSjthat,  from  a  Comparifon  of  thefe  and 
fuch-like  Things  with  each  other,  and  with  what  is 
delivered  in  other  Parts  of  thefe  Papers,  the  peculiar 
temporary  Madnefs  of  drunken  Perfons  might  receive 
a  general  Explanation.  Particularly  it  feems  natural 
to  expefl,  that  they  fhould  at  firfl  be  much  difpofed 
to  Mirth  and  Laughter,  with  a  Mixture  of  fmall  In- 
confiftencies  and  Abfurdities-,  that  thefe  lad  fhould  in- 
creafe  from  the  vivid  Trains  which  force  themfelves 
upon  the  Brain,  in  Oppolition  to  the  prefent  Reality  ; 
that  they  Ihould  lofe  the  Command  and  Stability  of 
the  voluntary  Motions  from  the  Prevalence  of  con- 
fufed  Vibrations  in  the  Brain,  fo  that  thofe  appropri* 
ated  to  voluntary  Motion  cannot  defcend  regularly  as 
ufual  •,  but  that  they  fhould  flagger,  and  fee  double ; 
that  Quarrels  and  Contentions  fhould  arife  after  fomc 
time  •,  and  all  end  at  lad  in  a  temporary  Apoplexy. 
And  it  is  very  obfervable,  that  the  free  Ufe  of  fer- 
mented Liquors  difpofcs  to  PalTionatenels,  to  Didem- 
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pers  of  the  Head,  to  Melancholy,  and  to  downright 
Madnefs  •,  all  which  things  have  alfo  great  Connexions 
-with  each  other. 

The  Sicknefs  and  Head-ach  which  Drunkennefs 
occafions  the  fuccceding  Morning,  fecm  to  arife,  the 
firll  from  the  immediate  Impreflions  made  on  the 
Nerves  of  the  Stomach  •,  the  fecond  from  the  pecu- 
liar Sympathy  which  the  Parts  of  the  Head,  external 
ns  well  as  internal,  iiave  with  the  Brain,  the  Part  prin- 
cipally affedlcd  in  Drunkennefs,  by  deriving  their 
Nerves  immediately  from  it. 

Of  Deliriums. 

I  come  next  to  confider  the  Deliriums  which  fomc- 
tlmes  attend  Diftempers,  efpecially  acute  ones.  In 
thefe  a  difagreeable  State  is  introduced  into  the  ner- 
vous Syftcm  by  the  bodily  Diforder,  which  checks  the 
Rife  of  pleafant  Aflbciations,  and  gives  Force  and 
Quicknels  to  difgullful  ones ;  and  which  confequently 
would  of  itfelf  alone,  if  fufficicnt  in  Degree,  vitiate 
and  diftort  all  the  Reafonings  of  the  fick  Perfon.  But, 
befides  this,  it  feems,  that,  in  the  Deliriums  attending 
Didempers,  a  vivid  Train  of  vifible  Images  forces 
itfelf  upon  the  Patient's  Eye  ;  and  that  either  from  a 
Diforder  in  the  Nerves  and  Biood-veffcls  of  the  Eye 
itfelf,  or  from  one  in  the  Brain,  or  one  in  the  alimen- 
tary Du6l,  or,  which  is  mod  probable,  from  a  Con- 
currence of  all  thefe.  It  feems  alfo,  that  the  wild  Dif- 
courfe  of  delirious  Perfons  is  accommodated  to  this 
Train  in  fome  impcrfed  manner;  and  that  it  becomes 
fo  wild,  partly  from  the  Incoherence  of  the  Parts  of 
this  Train,  partly  from  its  not  exprefling  even  this  in- 
coherent Train  adequately,  but  deviating  into  fuch 
Phrafes  as  the  Vibrations  excited  by  the  Diftemp^r  in 
the  Parts  of  the  Brain  correfponding  to  the  auditory 
Nerves,  or  in  Parts  flill  more  internal,  and  confe- 
quently the  Seats  of  Ideas  purely  intelledlual,  produce 
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by  their  aflbciated  Influence  over  the  Organs  oF 
Speech. 

That  delirious  Perfons  have  fuch  Trains  forced  \ij> 
on  the  Eye  from  internal  Caufes,  appears  probable 
from  hence,  that  when  they  firft  begin  to  be  delirious, 
and  talk  wildly,  it  is  generally  at  fuch  times  only  as 
they  are  in  the  Dark,  fo  as  to  have  all  vifible  Objeds 
excluded  •,  for,  upon  bringing  a  Candle  to  them,  and 
prefenting  common  Objeds,  they  recover  themfclves, 
and  talk  rationally,  till  the  Candle  be  removed  again. 
For  hence  we  may  conclude,  that  the  real  Objefts 
overpower  the  vifible  Train  from  internal  Caufes,  while 
the  Delirium  is  in  its  Infancy  •,  and  that  the  Patient 
relapfes,  as  foon  as  he  is  fhut  up  in  the  Dark,  becaufe 
the  vifible  Train  from  internal  Caufes  overpowers  that 
which  would  rife  up,  was  the  Perfon*s  nervous  Syftcm 
in  a  natural  State,  according  to  the  ufual  Courfe  of 
Aflbciation,    and  the  recurrent  Recolledion  of  the 
Place  and  Circumftances  in  which  he  is  fituated.    By 
degrees  the  vifible  Train,  from  internal  Caufes,  grows 
fo  vivid,  by  the  Increafe  of  the  Diftemper,  as  even 
to  overpower  the  Impreffions  from  real  Objeds,  at 
lead  frequently,  and  in  a  great  degree,  and  fo  as  to 
intermix  itfelf  with  them,  and  to  make  an  Inconfift- 
ency  in  the  Words  and  Adions;  and  thus  the  Padent 
becomes  quite  delirious. 

Perfons  inclining  to  be  delirious  in  Diftempcrs  are 
moft  apt  to  be  fo  in  going  to  Sleep,  and  in  waking  from 
Sleep-,  in  which  Circumftances  the  vifible  Trains  are 
more  vivid,  than  when  we  are  quite  awake,  as  has 
been  obferved  above. 

It  cafts  alfo  fome  Light  upon  this  Subjed,  that  Tea 
and  Coffee  will  fometimes  occafion  fuch  Trains  •,  and 
that  they  arife  in  our  firfl  At  tempts  to  fleep  after  thefe 
Liquors. 

As  Death  approaches,  the  Deliriums  attending  Dlf- 
tempers  abound  with  far  more  Incohercncies  and  In- 
con  fillencies,  than  any  other  Species  of  Alienations  of 
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the  Mind  ;  which  may  cafily  be  conceived  to  be  the 
natural  Reflilt  of  the  intire  Confiifion  and  Diforder 
which  then  take  place  in  the  nervous  Syftem.  How- 
ever, there  are  fome  Cafes  of  Death,  where  the  ner- 
vous Syftem  continues  free  from  this  Confufion  to 
the  Jaft,  as  far  as  the  By-ftandcrs  cm  judge. 

Of  the  frequent  Rccurrency  of  the  fame  Ideas, 

When  a  Perfon  applies  himfelf  to  any  particular 
Study,  fo  as  to  fix  his  Attention  deeply  on  the  Ideas 
and  Terms  belonging  to  it,  and  to  be  very  little  con- 
verfant  in  thofe  of  other  Branches  of  Knowlege,  it  is 
commonly  obferved,  that  he  becomes  narrow-minded, 
ftrongly  perfuaded  of  the  Truth  and  Value  of  many 
Things  in  his  own  particular  Study,   which  others 
think  doubtful  or  falfe,  or  of  little  Importance,  and 
after  fome  time  fubje<5l  to  low  Spirits,  and  the  Hypo- 
chondriacal Diflemper.     Now  all  this  follows  from 
Obfervations  already  made.     The  perpetual  Rccur- 
rency of  particular  Ideas  and  Terms  makes  the  Vi- 
brations belonging  thereto  become  more  than  ordina- 
rily vivid,  converts  feeble  Aflbciations  intoflrong  ones, 
and  enhances  the  fccondary  Ideas  of  Dignity   and 
Efteem,  which  adhere  to  them,  at  the  fame  time  that 
all  thefe  things  are  diminifhed  in  refpedl  of  other  Ideas 
and  Terms,  that  are  kept  out  of  Vicv/ ;  and  which, 
if  they  were  to  recur  in  due  Proportion,  would  op- 
pofe  and  corrc(ft  many  Aflbciations  in  the  particular 
Study,  which  are  made  not  according  to  the  Reality 
of  Things,  and  keep  down  our  exorbitant  Opinions 
of  its  Importance.     The  fame  perpetual  Reairrency 
of  Vibrations,  afTiding  one  and  the  fame  Part  of  the 
Brain,  in  nearly  one  and  the  fame  manner,  mud  irri- 
tate it  at  lall,  fo  as  to  enter  the  Limits  of  Pain,  and 
approach  to  the  States  peculiar  to  Fear,    Anxiety, 
Defpondency,  Peevifhnels,  Jcaloufy,  and  the  reft  of 
the  Tribe  of  Hypochondriacal  PalTions. 
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Sleep,  which  prefents  Ideas  at  Hazard,  as  one  may 
fay,  and  with  little  Regard  to  prior  Aflbciations,  feems 
to  be  of  the  greateft  Ufe  in  keeping  off  the  Hypo- 
chondriacal Diflemper  in  fuch  Ferfons  :  However, 
without  a  Change  of  Studies,  this,  with  great  Narrow- 
mindednefs,  will  probably  come  at  lafl. 

It  follows  from  the  iame  Method  of  Reafoning, 
that  fince  the  Concerns  of  Religion  are  infinite,  fo  that 
we  can  never  over-rate  them,  we  ought  to  make  the 
Ideas,  Motives,  and  Affedlions,  of  this  Kind,  recur 
as  often  as  pofliblc.  And  if  this  be  done  in  a  truly 
catholic  Spirit,  with  all  that  Variety  of  A(flions  which 
our  Duty  to  God,  our  Neighbour,  and  ourfclves,  re- 
quires, there  will  be  no  Danger  of  introducing  either 
Narrow-mindcdnefs  or  Hypochondriacifm.  And  it 
ought  to  be  efleemed  the  fame  Kind  and  Degree  of  Ali- 
enation of  Mind  to  undervalue  a  Thing  of  great  Im- 
portance, as  to  overvalue  one  of  fmall. 

Of  violent  Pajfions, 

Pcrfons  that  are  under  the  Influence  of  flrong  Paf- 
fions,  fuch  as  Anger,  Fear,  Ambition,  Difappoint- 
ment,  have  the  Vibrations  attending  the  principal 
Ideas  fo  much  increafcd,  that  thefe  Ideas  cling  toge- 
ther, /.  ^.  are  aflbciated  in  an  unnatural  manner ;  at 
the  fame  time  that  the  Eagernefs  and  Violence  of  the 
PafTion  prevent  the  Formation  of  fuch  Aflbciations, 
or  obfcure  them,  if  already  formed,  as  are  requifitefor 
the  right  Apprchenfion  of  the  paft  and  future  Fa(fls, 
v;hich  are  the  Objects  of  this  Pafllon.  Violent  Paf- 
fions  muft  therefore  difordcr  the  Underftanding  and 
Judgment,  while  they  lafl  •,  and  if  the  fame  Paflion 
returns  frequently,  it  may  have  fo  great  an  EfTcdl  up- 
on the  Aflbciations,  as  that  the  Intervention  of  foreign 
Ideas  fliall  not  be  able  to  fet  things  to  rights,  and  break 
the  unnatural  Bond.  The  fame  Increafe  of  Vibrations 
makes  all  the  principal  Ideas  appear  to  afledt  Self, 
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with  the  peculiar  interefling  Concern  fuppofed  to  flow 
from  perfonal  Identity  ;  fo  that  thefe  Vibrations  exerc 
a  refleded  Influence  upon  tliemfclves  by  this  means. 
And  thus  it  appears,  that  all  violent  Pafllons  mufl:  be 
temporary  Madneflfes,  and  all  Habits  of  them  perma* 
nent  ones,  agreeably  to  the  Judgment  of  the  Wife  and 
Good  in  thefe  things.  It  appears  alfo,  that  violent  Fits  of 
PafTion,  and  frequcntRecurrenciesof  them,  muft,  from 
the  Nature  of  the  Body,  often  tranfport  Perfons,  fo  that 
they  fliall  not  be  able  to  recover  themfclves,  but  fall 
within  the  Limits  of  the  Difliemper  called  Madnefs 
emphatically. 

Of  Melancholy. 

The  next  Species  of  Alienations  of  the  Mind  is 
Melancholy.  Vapours,  Hypochondriacal  and  Hyfte- 
rical  Diforders,  are  comprehended  under  this  Clali. 
TheCaufes  of  it  arc  Self-indulgence  in  Eating  and 
Drinking,  and  particularly  in  fermented  Liquors,  wane 
of  due  bodily  Labour,  Injuries  done  to  the  Brain  by 
Fevers,  Concufllons,  l^c,  too  much  Application  of 
the  Mind,  efpecially  to  the  fame  Objects  and  Ideas* 
violent  and  long-continued  Pafllons,  profufe  Evacua- 
tions, and  an  hereditary  Difpofltion  ;  which  lafl:  wc 
may  fuppofe  to  confift  chiefly  in  an  undue  Make  of 
the  Brain. 

In  Women  the  uneafy  States  of  the  Uterus  are 
propagated  to  the  Brain,  both  immediately  and 
mediately,  /.  e.  by  firft:  affeding  the  Stomach, 
and  thence  the  Brain,  In  Men  the  original  Diforder 
often  begins,  and  continues  for  a  long  time,  chiefly 
in  the  Organs  of  Digeftion. 

The  Caufa  proxima  of  Melancholy  is  an  Irritability 
of  the  medullary  Subftance  of  the  Brain,  difpofing  ic 
upon  flight  Occafions  to  fuch  Vibrations  as  enter  the 
Limits  of  Pain  •,  and  particularly  to  fuch  Kinds  and 
Degrees,  as  belong  to  the  uneafy  Paflions  of  Fear,  Sor** 
row,  Anger,  Jcaloufy,  if'c.     And  as  thefe  Vibradons, 
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when  the  PafTions  arc  not  in  great  Excefs,  do  not  mudi 
tranrgrefs  the  Limits  of  Pleafure,  it  will  often  happen 
that  Hypochondriac  and  Hyfteric  Pcrfons  Ihall  be 
apt  to  be  tranfported  with  Joy  from  trifling  Caufcs, 
and  be,  at  times,  difpofed  to  Mirth  and  Laughter. 
They  arc  alfo  very  fickle  and  changeable,  as  having 
their  Defires,  Hopes,  and  Fears,  incrcafed  far  beyond 
their  natural  Magnitude,  when  they  happen  to  fall  in 
with  fuch  a  State  of  Brain  as  favours  them. 

It  often  happens  to  thefe  Perfons  to  have  very  ab- 
furd  Defirts,  Hopes,  and  Fears  \  and  yet,  at  the  fame 
time,  to  know  them  to  be  abfurd  -,  and,  in  confequence 
thereof,  to  refill  them.  While  they  do  this,  we  may 
reckon  the  Didcmper  within  the  Bounds  of  Melan- 
choly •,  but  when  they  endeavour  to  gratify  very  ab- 
furd Defires,  or  are  permanently  perfuaded  of  the 
Reality  of  very  groundlefs  Hopes  and  Fears,  and 
efpecially  if  they  lofe  the  conne6ting  Confcioufnefs  in 
any  great  Degree,  and  violate  the  Rules  of  Decency 
and  Virtue  (the  Aflbciations  of  this  Kind  being  over- 
powered, as  it  were,  in  the  fame  manner  as  they  are 
fometimes  in  Dreams),  we  may  reckon  the  Diftemper 
to  have  pafled  into  Madnefs,  flridlly  fo  calkd  •,  of 
which  I  now  come  to  fpeak  in  a  general  brief  way. 

Of  Madnefs. 

The  Caufes  of  Madnefs  are  of  two  Kinds,  bodily 
and  mental.  That  which  arifes  from  bodily  Caufes 
is  nearly  related  toDrunkennefs,  and  to  the  Deliriums 
attending  Diftempers.  That  from  mental  Caufes  is 
of  the  fame  Kind  with  temporary  Alienations  of  the 
Mind  during  violent  Pafllons,  and  with  the  Prejudices 
and  Opinionativenefs,  which  much  Application  to  one 
Set  of  Ideas  only  occafions. 

We  may  thus  diftinguifh  the  Caufes  for  the  more 
eafy  Conception  and  Analyfis  of  the  Subjedt  j  but, 
in  fa<5t,  they  are  both  united  for  the  mod  part.     The 
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bodily  Caufc  Jays  hold  of  that  PafTion  or  Affcdion* 
which  is  mod  difproportionatc  •,  and  the  mental  Caufe, 
when  that  is  primary,  generally  waits  till  fome  bodily 
Diftemper  gives  it  full  Scope  to  exert  itfelf.  Agree- 
ably to  this,  the  Prevention  and  Cure  of  all  Kinds  of 
Madnefs  require  an  Attention  both  to  the  Body  and 
Mind  i  which  coincides  in  a  particular  manner  with 
the  general  Do6lrine  of  thefe  Papers, 

It  is  obferved,  that  mad  Perfons  often  fpeak  ratio- 
nally and  confiflently  upon  the  Subjefls  that  occur, 
provided  that  finglc  one  which  mofl  afFe(5ls  them,  be 
kept  out  of  View.     And  the  Reafon  of  this  may  be, 
that  whether  they  firft  become  mad,  becaufe  a  particu- 
lar, original,  mental  Uneafinefs  falls  in  with  an  acci- 
dental, bodily  Diforder  •,  or  becaufe  an  original,  bo- 
dily Diforder  falls  in  with  an  accidental  mental  one-,  it 
muft  follow,  that  a  particular  Set  of  Ideas  fhall  be 
extremely  magnified,  and,  confequently,  an  unnatural 
Aflbciation  of  Samenefs  or  Repugnancy  between  them 
generated^  all  other  Ideas  and  AfTociations  remaining 
nearly  the  fame.     Thus,  fuppofe  a  Perfon,  whole  ner- 
vous Syftem  is  difordered,  to  turn  his  Thoughts  acci- 
dentally to  fome  barely  poflible  Good  or  Evil.     If 
the  nervous  Diforder  falls  in  with  this,  it  increafcs  the 
Vibrations  belonging  to  its  Idea  fo  much,  as  to  give  ic 
a  Reality,  a  Connexion  with  Self,     For  we  didinguifii 
the  RecoUedion  and  Anticipation  of  things  relating  to 
ourfelves,  from  thofe  of  things  relating  to  other  Per- 
fons, chiefly  by  the  Difference  of  Strength  in  the  Vi- 
brations, and  in  their  Coalefcences  with  each  other. 
When  one  falfe  Pofition  of  this  Kind  is  admitted,  ic 
begets  more  of  courfe,  the  fame  bodily  and  mental 
Caufes  alfo  continuing  •,  but  then  this  Procefs  ftops 
after  a  certain  Number  of  falfe  Pofitions  are  adopted 
from  their  mutual  Inconfiflency  (unlefs  the  whole  ner- 
vous Syftem  be  deranged)-,  and  it  is  often  confined  to 
a  certain  Kind,  as  die  irafcible,  the  terrifying,  i^c. 
Vol.  I.  D  d  The 
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The  Memory  is  often  much  impaired  in  M^ncfs, 
which  is  both  a  Sign  of  the  Greatnefs  of  the  bodily 
Diforder,  and  a  Hindrance  to  mental  Re<flification  ; 
and  therefore  a  bad  Prognoflic.  If  an  oppofite  State 
of  Body  and  Mind  can  be  introduced  early,  before  the 
unnatural  Aflbciations  are  too  much  cemented,  the 
Madnefs  is  cured  ♦,  if  otherwife,  it  will  remain,  tho* 
both  the  bodily  and  mental  Caufe  Ihould  be  at  laft  re- 
moved. 

Inquiries  after  the  Philofophers  Stone,  the  Longi- 
tude, 13 c,  to  which  Men  are  prompted  by  (Irong  am- 
bitious,  or  covetous  Defires,  are  often  both  Caufe  and 
Effefl,  in  refpecft  of  Madnefs.  ExcefTive  Fits  of  An- 
ger and  Fear  are  alfo  found  often  to  hurry  Perfons 
into  Madnefs. 

In  Difleflions  after  Madnefs  the  Brain  is  often  found 
dry,  and  the  BIood-vefTels  much  diftended  \  which  are 
Arguments,  that  violent  Vibrations  took  place  in  the 
internal  Parts  of  the  Brain,  the  peculiar  Refidence  of 
Ideas  and  PalTions ;  and  that  it  was  much  comprelTed, 
fo  as  to  obflrutfl  the  natural  Courfe  of  Aflbciation. 

As  in  mad  Perfons  the  Vibrations  in  the  internal 
Parts  of  the  Brain  are  preternaturally  increafed,  fo  they 
are  defeflivein  the  external  Organs,  in  the  GlandSjCsfr. 
Hence,  Maniacs  eat  little,  are  coflive,  make  little  Wa- 
ter, and  take  fcarce  any  notice  of  external  ImpreiTions. 
The  Violence  of  the  Ideas  and  PafTions  may  give  them 
great  mufcular  Strength  upon  particular  Occafions, 
when  the  violent  Vibrations  defcend  from  the  internal 
Parts  of  the  Brain  into  the  Mufcles,  according  to 
fbrmer  AfTociations  of  thefe  with  the  voluntary  Mo- 
tions (the  fame  Increafe  of  Vibrations  in  the  internal 
Parts  of  the  Brain,  which  hinders  the  afcending  Vibra- 
tions of  Senfation,  augmenting  the  dcfcending  ones 
of  Motion).  But  Maniacs  are  often  very  fluggifh,  as 
well  as  infenfible,  from  the  great  Prevalence  of  the 
ideal  Vibrations  *,  juft  as  Perfons  in  a  State  of  deep 
Attention  are.     An  accurate  Hiflory  of  the  fcveral 
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Kinds  of  Madnefs  from  thofe  Phyficians,  who  are 
much  converfant  with  this  Diftemper,  is  greatly  want- 
ed, and  it  would  probably  receive  confiderable  U^ht 
from  this  Theory. 

Religious  Confiderations  are  the  bed  Prefcrvativc 
in  hereditary  or  other  Tendencies  to  Madnefs ;  as  be- 
ing the  only  fure  Means  of  reflraining  violent  PafTions, 
at  the  fame  time  that  they  afford  a  conflant  indefinite 
Hope,  mixed  with  a  filial  Awe  and  Fear*,  which  things 
are  eminently  qualified  to  keep  up  a  Steadinefs  and 
Sobriety  of  Mind,  and  to  incite  us  to  fuch  a  Courfe  of 
Adlion,  as  adds  inceflantly  to  the  Hope,  and  diml- 
nilhes  the  Fear,  However,  bodily  Labour,  with 
a  Variety  of  mental  Occupations,  and  a  confiderable 
Abftemioufncfs  in  the  Quantity  and  Quality  of  Diet» 
ought  always  to  be  joined. 
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SECT.     VII. 

Of  the  Intellectual  Faculties  of  Brutes. 

PROP.     93. 

To  examine  how  far  the  Inferiority  of  Brutes  to 
Mankind  in  intellt'tJiuil  Capacities  is  agree- 
able to  the  foregoing  T^heory, 

IF  the  Dodrines  of  Vibrations  and  Aflbciation  be 
found  fufficient  to  folve  the  Phasnomena  of  Senfa- 
tion,  Motion,  Ideas,  and  Affeftions,  in  Men,  it  will 
be  reafonable  to  fuppofe,  that  they  will  alfb  be  fuffi- 
cient to  folve  the  analogous  Phnsnomena  in  Brutes. 
And,  converfly,  it  feems  probable,  that  an  Endeavour 
to  apply  and  adapt  thefe  Doflrines  to  Brutes  will 
cafl:  fome  Light  and  Evidence  upon  them,  as  they 
take  place  in  Men.     And  thus  the  Laws  of  Vibra- 
tions and  Aflbciation  may  be  as  univerfal  in  refped  of 
the  nervous  Syftems  of  Animals  of  all  Kinds,  as  the 
Law  of  Circulation  is  with  refpeft  to  the  Syftem  of 
the  Heart  and  Blood-veflels  •,  and  their  Powers  of 
Senfation  and  Motion  be  the  Refult  of  thefe  three 
Laws,  vix.  Circulation,  Vibrations,  and  AfTociation, 
taken  together.     Thefe  three  Laws  may  alfo  be  moft 
clofely  united  in  their  ultimate  Caufe  and  Source,  and 
flow  in  all  their  Varieties  from  very  fimple  Principles, 
At  lead  this  is  the  Tenor  of  Nature  in  many  fimilar 
Cafes. 

As  the  whole  Brute  Creadon  differs  much  from, 
and  is  far  inferior  to  Man,  in  inteiledlual  Capacides ; 
fo  the  feveral  Kinds  of  Animals  differ  much  from 
each  other  in  the  fame  refped.  But  I  fhall,  in  this 
Section,  confine  myfelf  chiefly  to  the  Confideration 
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of  the  firft:  Difference,  viz.  of  that  between  Mankind 
and  the  Brute  Creation  in  general;  and  endeavour  to 
afllgn  fuch  Reafons  for  it,  as  flow  from,  or  are  agree- 
able to,  the  Theor/  of  thefe  Papers.  We  may  fup- 
pofe  then,  that  Brutes  in  general  differ  from,  and  are 
inferior  to  Man,  in  intellcdlual  Capacities,  on  the  fol- 
lowing Accounts : 

Firil,  The  fmall  proportional  Size  of  their  Brains. 

Secondly,  The  Imperfc6lion  of  the  Matter  of  their 
Brains,  whereby  it  is  Icfs  fitted  for  retaining  a  large 
Number  of  Miniatures,  and  combining  them  by  Af- 
fociation,  than  Man's. 

Thirdly,  Their  Want  of  Words,  and  fuch-like 
Symbols. 

Fourthly,  The  inftinflive  Powers  which  they  bring 
into  the  World  with  them,  or  which  rife  up  from  in- 
ternal Caufes,  as  they  advance  towards  adult  Age. 

Fifthly,  The  Difference  between  the  external  Im- 
preffions  made  on  the  Brute  Creation,  and  on  Man- 
kind. 

Firfl,  then,  As  the  Brains  of  Brutes  are  lefs  in 
proportion  to  the  Bnlk  of  the  other  Parts,  than  thofc 
of  Men ;  and  as  the  internal  Parts  of  the  Brain  ap- 
pear from  thefe  Papers  to  be  the  peculiar  Seat  of  Ideas, 
and  intelledlual  Affe<flions  -,  it  feems  very  natural  to 
expeft,  that  Brutes  fliould  have  ,a  far  lefs  Variety  of 
thefe  than  Men.  The  Parts  which  intervene  between 
the  optic  and  auditory  Nerves,  being  proportionably 
lefs,  for  Inftance,  in  Brutes,  will  not  admit  of  fo  great 
a  Variety  of  Affociations  between  the  feveral  Ideas  of 
thefe  Senfes,  becaufe  the  optic  and  auditory  Nerves 
cannot  have  fo  great  a  Variety  of  Connexions  and 
Communications  with  each  otiier. 

To  this  it  is  to  be  added,  that  the  internal  Parts 
belonging  to  the  olfa(5lory  Nerves,  and,  perhaps, 
thofe  belonging  to  the  Nerves  of  Tafte,  take  up,  pro- 
bably, a  greater  proportional  Part  of  the  medullary 
Subftance  of  the  Brain  than  in  us,  fince  mod  Brutes 
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have  tlie  Senfc  of  Smell,  and  perhaps  that  of  Tafte 
in  greater  Perfedlion  than  we  have.   There  will  there" 
fore  be  ftill  lefs  Room  left  for  the  Variety  of  Inter- 
courfes  between  the  optic  and  auditory  Nerves  in  the 
medullary  Subftance  of  the  Brain.     And  yet  it  is  evi- 
dent, from  obvious  Obfervations,  as  well  as  from  the 
whole  Tenor  of  thcfe  Papers,  that  the  Eye  and  Ear, 
with  their  Aflbciations,  are  the  chief  Sources  of  Intel- 
\tdi ;  and  that  the  greateft  Part  of  the  Pleafures  and 
Pains  of  human  Life  arife  from  vifible  and  audible 
Impreflions,  which  in  themfelves  afford  neither  Plea« 
fure  nor  Pain. 

Thus  it  is  natural  to  expert,  that  the  Happinefs  and 
Mifery  of  Brutes  fhould  depend  principally,  and  in  a 
dire6t  manner,  on  the  ImprefTions  made  upon  their  grofs 
Senfes,  whilft  that  of  Mankind  arifes,  in  great  meafure, 
from  long  Trains  of  aflbciated  Ideas  and  Emotions, 
which  enter  chiefly  by  the  Eye  and  Ear.  And  it 
feems  to  me  a  very  flriking  Coincidence,  that  Man- 
kind fliould  at  the  fame  time  exceed  the  Brute  Crea- 
tion in  the  Variety  of  their  Ideas,  and  in  the  pro- 
portional Largenels  of  that  Part  of  the  Body  which  is 
the  peculiar  Seat  of  thefe. 

The  fame  proportional  Largenefs  may,  as  it  were, 
detain  the  Vibrations  which  afcend  from  external  Im- 
preflions up  to  the  Brain,  and  fo  prevent  that  Freedom 
of  Defcent  into  the  mufcular  Syftem  which  takes  place 
in  Brutes  •,  and  which  difpofes  them  to  move  more 
early,  and  more  readily,  in  confequence  of  diredt  Im- 
preflions, than  Men,  at  the  fame  time  that  they  have 
a  far  lefs  Command,  in  refpedl  of  voluntary  Motion. 
But  this  Diflerence  depends,  in  great  meafure,  upon 
the  Conflderations  that  follow,  as  will  be  feen. 

Secondly,  That  the  very  Conftitution  and  Texture 
of  the  nervous  Syfl:em,  in  its  infiniteflmal  Veflels, 
fhould  differ  in  Brutes  from  that  of  Men,  appears 
highly  reafonable  to  be  expedled.  And  flncc  the 
Lives  of  Brutes  fall,  in  general,  far  lliort  of  that  of 
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Man,  alfo  fincc  the  Quadrupeds  (which  refemble  Man 
more  than  other  Animals)  are  far  more  hairy,  and 
Fowls  have  Feathers,  it  appears  probable,  that  the 
Texture  of  the  nervous  Syftem  in  Brutes  fliould  tend 
more  to  Callofity,  and  Fixednefs,  in  its  Difpofitions  to 
vibrate,  than  in  Men.  The  Brains  of  young  Brute 
Animals  will  therefore  be  foonerable  to  retain  Minia- 
tures than  thofe  of  Children,  as  tending  more  to  Firm- 
nefs  and  Fixednefs  in  their  ultimate  Texture  and  Con- 
(lltution  ;  at  the  fame  time  that  this  Texture  will  un- 
fit them  for  receiving  a  Variety.  To  which,  if  we 
add  the  Shortnefs  of  tneir  Lives,  and  confequently  of 
their  Afcent  to  the  Summit  of  adult  Age  ;  which  Af- 
cent  is  the  proper  Time  for  receiving  Inftru6lion  *,  it 
is  eafy  to  fee,  that  on  this  double  Account,  as  well  as 
that  mentioned  under  the  foregoing  Head,  they  muft 
fall  far  fhort  of  Mankind  in  the  Number  of  their  intel- 
ledlual  Ideas,  Pleafures,  and  Pains. 

It  follows  from  the  fame  Method  of  Reafoning, 
that  the  few  Difpofitions  to  miniature  Vibrations, 
which  are  generated  in  Brutes,  may  be  as  pcrfed:  in 
their  Kinds  ;  and  confequently  the  Memory,  and 
fhort,  dired  Ratiocination  depending  thereon,  as  per- 
fedl  alfo,  as  tlic  analogous  Things  in  Man.  Nay,  they 
may  be  more  fo,  if  the  particular  Animal  under  Con- 
fideration  excel  Man  in  the  Acutenefs  and  Precifion 
of  thofe  Scnfes,  whofe  Ideas  make  a  principal  Part  of 
this  Ratiocination.  Now  it  appears,  that  moft  Qua- 
drupeds exceed  us  in  the  Acutenefs  of  the  Smell,  and 
in  the  Power  of  diflinguifliing  a  Variety  of  Smells. 
And  many  Birds  fcem  to  be  able  to  fee  diftindly  at 
much  greater  Diflances.  However,  our  auditory 
Nerves,  and  the  Regions  of  the  Brain  correfpond- 
ing  thereto,  appear  far  better  fitted  for  retaining  aVa- 
riety  of  Miniatures  of  articulate  Sounds  -,  and  our 
optic  Nerves,  and  the  Regiojis  of  the  Brain  correfpond- 
ing  thereto,  for  retaining  a  Variety  of  Miniatures  of 
Shapes  and  Colours.     And,  next  to  Man,  Qiiadru- 
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pcds,  and  particularly  Monkeys,  Dogs,  and  Horfes, 
feem  to  have  thefe  Regions  of  the  Brain  in  the  grcatcft 
Perfe(5lion. 

If  the  Texture  of  the  Brains  of  Animals  here  confi- 
dered  be  alfo,  in  part,  the  Caufe  of  their  being  co- 
vered with  Hair,  Wool,  Briftles,  Feathers,  i^c,  it 
may,  from  this  its  Effcrdl,  difpofe  them  to  greater 
Strength  and  Expertnefs  in  their  Motions,  and  that 
more  early,  than  happens  to  Men.  For  all  thefe  arc 
Ele^rics  per  fe^  and  confequently  may  firft  have  a  con- 
fiderableDegreeof  this  Power  communicated  to  them 
by  the  Heat  of  the  circulating  Blood  ;  and  then,  not 
being  able  to  tranfmit  it  to  the  Air,  which  is  alfo  an 
Ele5fric  per  fe^  may  reflefl  it  upon  the  Mufcles,  and 
thereby  difpofe  them  to  fomcwhat  greater  Aflivity. 
It  is  well  known,  that  the  Mains  of  Horfes,  and  Backs 
of  Cats,  are  made  eledric  by  their  vital  Powers.  It 
may  farther  beobfcrved,  that  the  Hoofs  of  Animals 
are  Ele^rics  per  fe^  and  that  the  Feathers  of  Water- 
Fowl  repel  the  Water  •,  whence  the  ele(5lric  Virtue 
may  be  kept  from  ninning  off  to  the  Earth  and  Wa- 
ter refpe<5tively.  However,  we  ought  not  to  lay 
much  Strcfs  upon  this  eledlric  Virtue  in  the  mufcular 
Fibres  of  Brutes  (if  there  be  any  fuch  Virtue)  in  or- 
der to  account  for  the  fuperior  and  more  early  Power 
of  Animals,  in  refped  of  ordinary  Motions.  The 
Texture  of  the  Fibres  of  the  Mufcles,  and  that  of  the 
Brain,  muft  have  the  principal  Share  in  this  Effect. 

It  is  alfo  to  be  confidered,  that  as  they  have  far 
fewer  voluntary  Motions,  on  account  of  having  far 
fewer  Ideas,  fo  they  may  arrive  at  a  greater  Perfedion 
in  the  automatic  ones,  and  the  fmall  Number  of  vo- 
luntary ones  which  they  do  perform,  on  this  Account. 
Man  is  diftrafted,  as  it  were,  by  the  endlefs  Variety 
of  his  Ideas,  and  voluntary  Motions :  And  it  is  noto- 
rious, that  none  befides  extraordinary  Geniufcs  arrive 
at  Perfedion  in  any  confiderable  Variety  ;  whereas  a 
Perfon  of  fmall  natural  Capacity,  by  felefting  fome 
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one  Branch  of  Science,  or  manual  Art,  and  applying 
himfclf  to  this  alone,  may  perform  Wonders.  Nay, 
there  have  been  Inftancesof  Pcrfons  not  much  removed 
from  Idiotifm,  who  could  perform  the  arithmetical 
Operations  by  Memory,  far  better  than  Men  of  good 
Underftandings,  well  verfed  in  thofe  Operations  ; 
which  is  a  Thing  fomewhat  analogous  to  the  extraor- 
dinary Sagacity  in  inveftigating  and  concluding,  which 
Brutes  difcover,  in  refpeft  of  fome  particular  Things. 
Thirdly,  The  next  Circumdance,  which  renders 
Brutes  far  inferior  to  Man  in  intclleclual  Acquifitions, 
is  their  Want  of  Symbols,  fuch  as  Words,  whereby 
to  denote  Objefts,  Senfations,  Ideas,  and  Combina- 
tions of  Ideas.  This  may  appear  from  feveral  Confi- 
derations.  Thofe  Men  who  happen  to  be  born  in  a 
Country  where  the  Mother-Tongue  is  copious  and 
precife,  who  apply  thcmfelves  to  the  Study  of  their 
Mother-Tongue,  who,  befides  this,  learn  one  or 
more  foreign  Tongues,  6f<r.  get,  by  thefe  means,  a 
confiderabie  Share  of  the  Knowlege  of  Things  thcm- 
felves, learn  to  remark,  prove,  difprove,  and  invent, 
and,  caieris  paribus^  make  a  quicker  Progrefs  in  men- 
tal Accomplifliments,  than  others.  On  the  contrary, 
the  mental  Improvement  of  Perfons  born  deaf  is  ex- 
tremely retarded  by  their  Incapacity  of  having  things 
fuggcfted  by  articulate  Sounds,  or  the  Pictures  of 
thefe,  and  alfo  by  their  not  being  able  to  folve  the  in- 
verfe  Problem,  and  denote  their  own  Trains  of 
Thought  by  adequate  Symbols.  Words  are  the  fame 
kind  of  Helps  in  the  Inveftigation  of  Qualities,  as 
algebraical  Symbols  and  Methods  arc  in  refpedl  of 
Quantity,  as  has  been  already  remarked.  Perfons 
born  deaf  cannot  therefore  make  any  great  Progrefs 
in  the  Knowlege  of  Caufes  and  Effecfts,  in  abftracled 
and  philofophical  Matters  •,  but  mud  approacli,  as  it 
were,  to  the  State  of  tiie  Brute  Creation.  On  the 
contrary.  Brute  Creatures,  that  have  much  Intercourfe 
with  Mankind,  fuch  as  Dogs  and  Horfes,  by  learning 
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the  Ufe  of  Words  and  Symbols  of  other  Kinds,  be- 
come more  fagacious  than  they  would  otherwife  be. 
And  if  particular  Pains  be  taken  with  them,  their 
Docility  and  Sagacity,  by  means  of  Symbols,  fome- 
times  arife  to  a  very  furprifmg  Degree. 

Parrots  might  be  thought,  according  to  this  View 
of  the  prefent  Subjed,  to  have  fome  particular  Ad- 
vantages over  Quadrupeds,  by  their  being  able  to  pro- 
nounce Words  •,  fince,  as  has  been  obferved  before, 
the  Attempts  which  Children  make  to  apply  Words 
to  Things,  aflift  them  very  much  in  underftanding  the 
Applications  made  by  others.     But  Parrots  do  not 
feem  to  fpeak  from  any  particular  Acutenefs  andPre- 
cifion  in  the  auditory  Nerves,  and  Parts  of  the  Brain 
correfponding  thereto,  having  no  Cochlea,  but  from 
the  Perfedion  and  Pliablenefs  of  their  vocal  Organs, 
in  which  they  exceed  other  Birds  •,  as  Birds  in  gene- 
ral do  Beads.    And  it  is  reafonable  to  think,  that  Qua- 
drupeds, which  refemblc  Man  fo  nearly  in  the  Make 
of  the  Organ  of  Hearing,  as  well  as  in  other  Parts, 
and  which  aifo  have  naturally  much  more  Intercourfe 
with  Man  (being  Fellow-inhabitants  of  the  Earth)  than 
Birds  (which  inhabit  the  Air),  fliould  likewife  have  a 
greater  Faculty  of  diflinguiOiing  the  articulate  Sounds 
of  Man's  Voice,  retaining  their  Miniatures,  and  ap- 
plying them  to  the  Things  fignified,  than  Birds  ; 
which  feems  evidently  to  be  the  Cafe.     Sagacious 
Quadrupeds  may  therefore  be  faid  to  refemble  dumb 
Perfons  arrived  at  adult  Age,  who  are  pofiefled  of 
much  Knowlege,  which  yet  they  cannot  exprefs,  ex- 
cept by  Geflures,  by  dumb  Shew  :  Whereas  Parrots, 
as  before  remarked,  refemble  Children  •,  thefe  having 
many  Words  with  very  little  Knowlege  annexed  to 
them. 

Apes  and  Monkeys,  of  the  feveral  Kinds,  feem  to 
approach  neareft  to  Man,  in  the  general  Faculty  of 
Reafoning,  and  drawing  Conclufions  ♦,  but  in  particu- 
lar Things,  efpeciaJly  where  Inflindt  prevails,  fome 
J  other 
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other  Brutes  far  exceed  them  ;  as  indeed  fuch  Brutes 
do  Man  himfelf  in  a  few,  on  account  of  the  peculiar 
Acutenefs  of  the  Senfc  of  SmeU,  and  the  fame  In- 
ftindt, 

I  reckon  the  Want  of  articulate  Sounds  to  be  one  of 
the  Rcafons  why  Brutes  are  fo  much  inferior  to  Men 
in  intelledlual  Capacities ;  becaufe  it  appears,  from  the 
foregoing  and  other  Confiderations  of  the  fame  Kind, 
that  it  is  fo.  But  this  is  no  Imperfedlion  upon  the 
Whole.  The  proportional  Smalnefs  of  their  Brains, 
the  Texture  of  thefe,  their  Inftindls,  and  their  exter- 
nal Circumftances,  are  fuch,  that  they  do  not  want  Lan- 
guage much  5  that  they  could  make  no  great  Ufe  of 
it,  had  they  proper  Organs  for  Speaking  •,  and  that 
they  would  probably  be  Lofers,  upon  the  Whole,  by 
having  it.  The  efficient  and  final  Caufcs  are  here 
fuited  to  each  other,  as  in  all  other  Cafes  ;  fo  that 
no  Circumftance  can  be  changed  for  the  better,  ceteris 
manentibus. 

Fourthly,  Let  us  come  to  the  indindlive  Powers 

of  Animals.     Thefe  are  a  Point  of  a  very  difficult 

Confideration.     They  are  evidently  not  the  Refult  of 

external  Impreffions,  by  means  of  the  Miniatures  of 

thefe,  their  Aflbciations  and  Combinations,  in  the 

manner  according  to  which  I  have  endeavoured  to 

(hew,   that  the   rational   Faculties  of  Mankind  are 

formed  and  improved  ;  and  yet,  in  the  Inflances  to 

which  they  extend,  they  very  much  refemble  the  rational 

Faculties  of  Mankind.     Animals,  in  preparing  and 

providing  for  themfclves  and  their  Young,  in  future 

Exigencies,  proceed  in  the  fame  manner  as  a  Perfon  of 

good  Underllanding,  who  forefaw  the  Event,  would 

do  •,  and  this,  even  though  they  be  a  little  put  out  of 

their  way.     And  in  this  they  much  refcmble  Perfons 

of  narrow  Capacities  and  Acquifitions,  wi\o  yet  excel 

greatly  in  fome  particular  Art  or  Science  •,  of  which 

there  are  many  Inftances.     Such  Perfons  fhew  great 

Ingenuity  in  the  Things  to  which  they  are  accuftom- 

ed. 
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cd,  and  In  fome  others  that  border  upon  them  within 
certain  Limits,  fo  as  to  fhew  gregt  Ingenuity  ftill, 
though  put  a  little  out  of  their  way  •,  but  if  they  be 
put  much  out  of  their  way,  or  queflioned  about  things 
that  are  intirely  foreign  to  the  Art  or  Science  in  which 
they  excel,  they  are  quite  loft  and  confounded. 

Let  us  fuppofe  this  to  be  the  Cafe,  and  then  the 
Inquiry  concerning  Inflinfl  in  Brutes  will  be  reduced 
to  this;  'viz.  By  what  means  the  nervous  Syflems  of 
Brutes  are  made  to  put  on  Difpofitions  to  miniature 
Vibrations,  analogous  to  thofe  which  take  place  in  the 
Perfons  here  confidered  •,  and  which  are  in  them  the 
Refult  of  foregoing  Impreflions,  if  we  admit  the 
Theory  of  thefe  Papers.  Now,  to  me,  there  feems 
no  Difficulty  in  afcribing  this  to  the  mere  bodily  Make 
in  Brutes,  fo  that  miniature  Vibrations,  fuch  as  anfwcr 
in  us  to  Ideas,  and  voluntary  Motions,  fhall  fpring  up 
in  them  at  certain  Ages  and  Seafons  of  the  Year,  arid 
mix  themfelves  with  Imprefiions,  and  acquired  ideas, 
fo  as  to  be,  in  general,  fuitable  to  them  -,  and,  in  ge- 
neral, to  dired  the  Brute  Creatures  in  what  manner  to 
provide  for,  and  prefcrve,  themfelves  and  their 
Young. 

This  would  be  a  Kind  of  Infpiration  to  Brutes, 
mixing  itfelf  with,  and  helping  out,  that  Part  of  their 
Faculties  which  correfponds  to  Reafon  in  us,  and 
which  is  extremely  imperfetft  in  them.  Only  this  In- 
fpiration might  be  called  natural,  as  proceeding  from 
the  fame  dated  Laws  of  Matter  and  Motion  as  the 
other  Pha^nomena  of  Nature  •,  whereas  the  Infpiration 
of  the  facred  Writers  appears  to  be  of  a  much  higher 
-Source,  fo  as  to  be  termed  fupcrnatural  properly,  in 
Contradiftin(5lion  to  all  Knowlege  refulting  from  the 
common  Laws  of  Nature.  And  yet  it  may  refult 
from  fome  higher  Laws  of  Nature.  For  facred  In- 
fpiration would  lofc  nothing  of  its  Authority,  though 
it  fhould  appear  to  be  within  fuch  Laws,  as  by  their 
Fixcdnefs  miglit  be  termed  Nature :  And  indeed  all 

Dif- 
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Differences  in  thefc  things,  after  the  Fa£ts  are  once 
fettled,  will  be  found,  upon  due  Inquiry,  to  be  merely 
verbal. 

Fifthly,  The  laft  Caufe  here  afligncd  for  the  great 
Diflference  and  Inferiority  of  Brutes,  in  refped  ot  in- 
telledual  Capacities,  is  the  Difference  in  the  Events 
and  Incidents  of  their  Lives.  They  converfe  with  far 
fewer  Obje(5ls  than  Men,  and  both  the  Obje(5ls  and 
Pieafures  of  Feeling,  Tafte,  and  Smell,  have  a  far 
greater  proportional  Share  in  the  Sum  total,  than  in 
us.  Now,  as  in  Men,  tl^e  common  Events  and  In- 
cidents of  Life  give  a  Turn  to  the  whole  Frame  of 
Mind,  and  either  inlarge  the  intelledual  Capacities,  if 
they  be  various,  or  narrow  them,  if  the  fame  Occur- 
rences return  again  and  again  perpetually  -,  fo,  inde- 
pendently of  all  the  foregoing  Confiderations,  the 
Samenefs,  Paucity,  and  Relation  to  mere  Senfe,  of  the 
ImprefTions  made  on  Biutes,  muft  infer  a  great  Nar- 
rownefs  of  Underftanding. 

From  all  thefe  things  put  together,  it  appears  very 
conceivable,  how  the  mental  Faculties  of  Brutes  (hould, 
confiilendy  with  the  Doflrines  of  Vibrations  and  Af- 
fociation,  be  what  they  are,  in  faf^,  found  to  be.  And 
though  I  fuppofe,  with  Befcartes^  that  all  their  Mo* 
tions  are  conducted  by  mere  Mechanifm  ;  yet  I  do 
not  fuppofe  them  to  be  dellitute  of  Perception,  but 
that  they  have  this  in  a  manner  analogous  to  that 
which  takes  place  in  us  ;  and  that  it  is  fubjedted  to 
the  fame  mechanical  Laws  as  the  Motions.  Whether 
the  ideal  Vibrations,  which  take  place  in  the  medullary 
Subftances  of  their  Brains,  be  the  Refult  of  former  Im- 
preflions,  or  the  mere  Offspring  of  their  vital  and 
natural  Powers,  agreeably  to  the  foregoing  Hypothefis 
concerning  Inftindt,  or  the  compound  Effedl  of  both, 
which  we  may  prcfume  to  be  generally  the  Cafe,  I  al- 
ways fuppofe,  that  correfponding  Feelings,  and  Af- 
fedions  of  Mind,  attend  upon  them,  juft  as  in  us. 
And  the  Brute  Creatures  prove  their  near  Relation  to 

us, 
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us,  not  only  by  the  general  Rcfemblance  of  die  Body, 
but  by  that  of  the  Mind  alfo ;  inafmuch  as  many  of 
them  have  moft  of  the  eminent  Paflions  in  fome  im- 
perfedl  Degree,  and  as  there  is,  perhaps,  no  PalTion 
belonging  to  human  Nature,  which  may  not  be  found 
in  fome  tJrute  Creature  in  a  confiderable  Degree. 

The  Brutes  feem  fcarce  ever  able  to  arrive  at  any 
proper  Self-interefl  of  the  abftra(fl  and  refined  Kind, 
at  Confcioufnefs,  fo  as  to  compare  and  conncfl  them- 
felves  with  themfelves  in  different  Situations,  or  at 
any  Idea  and  Adoration  of  God  ;  and  this  from  the 
Narrownefs  of  their  Capacides  and  Opportunities  in 
general,  but  particularly  from  theirWant  of  Symbols. 

The  fame  Want  of  Symbols  muft  make  all  theit 
Reafonings  and  Affcdtions,  which  refemble  ours  in 
the  general,  be,  however,  confiderably  different  in 
Particulars,  and  far  lefs  complex  ;  but  it  is  fuflicrent 
to  intitle  them  to  the  Names*  of  Sagacity,  Cunning, 
Fear,  Love,  ^c,  by  which  ours  are  denoted,  that  the 
Trains  of  ideal  Vibrations  in  their  Brains  bear  a  gene- 
ral Rcfemblance  to  the  correfponding  ones  in  ours, 
fpring  from  like  Caufes,  and  produce  like  Effeds. 

The  Power  of  AfTociation  over  Brutes  is  very  evi- 
dent in  all  the  Tricks  which  they  are  taught  *,  and  the 
whole  Nature  of  each  Brute,  which  has  been  brought 
up  amongft  others  of  the  fame  Species,  is  a  Com- 
pound of  Inflind,  his  own  Obfervation  and  Experi- 
ence, and  Imitation  of  thofe  of  his  own  Species.  In- 
ftindt  fcems  to  have  exerted  its  whole  Influence  when 
the  Creature  is  arrived  at  Maturity,  and  has  brought 
up  Young ;  fo  that  nothing  new  can  be  expefted  from 
it  afterwards.  But  their  intclledual  Acquifuions  from 
Obfervation  and  Imitation  continue  ♦,  whence  old 
Brutes  are  far  more  cunning,  and  can  ad  far  better, 
fro  re  nata^  than  young  ones. 

It  ought  always  to  be  remembred  in  fpeaking  on 
this  Subjedt,  that  Brutes  have  more  Reafon  than  they 
can  fhew,  from  their  Want  of  Words,  from  our  In- 
attention, 
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attention,  and  from  our  Ignorance  of  the  Import  of 
thofe  Symbols,  which  they  do  ufe  in  giving  Intima- 
tions to  one  another,  and  to  us. 

We  feem  to  be  in  the  place  of  God  to  them,  to 
be  his  Vicegerents,  and  impowcred  to  receive  Homage 
from  them  in  his  Name.  And  we  are  obliged  by  the 
fame  Tenure  to  be  their  Guardians  and  Benefadors. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.     IV- 

Of  the  Six  Clajfes  of  intellectual  Plea- 
fures  and  Pains. 


IH  A  V  E  now  difpatched  the  Hiftory  and  Ana- 
lyfis  of  the  Senfations,  Motions,  and  Ideas  \  and 
endeavoured  to  fuit  them,  as  well  as  1  could,  to 
the  Principles  laid  down  in  the  Firft  Chapter.  My 
next  Bufinefs,  is  to  inquire  particularly  into  the  Rife 
find  gradual  Increafe  of  the  Pleafures  and  Pains  of 
Imagination,  Ambition,  Self-interell,  Sympathy,  Theo- 
pathy,  and  the  Moral  Senfe  ;  and  to  fee  how  far  thefe 
can  be  deduced,  in  the  particular  Forms  and  Degrees 
that  are  found  to  prevail,  in  fa6t,  from  the  fenfible 
Pleafures  and  Pains,  by  means  of  the  general  Law  of 
Aflbciation.  As  to  that  of  Vibrations,  it  feems  of 
little  Importance  in  this  Part  of  the  Work,  whether 
it  be  adopted  or  not.  If  any  other  Law  can  be  made 
the  Foundation  of  Aflbciation,  or  confident  with  it, 
it  may  alfo  be  made  conHftcnt  with  the  Analyfisof  the 
intelledlual  Pleafures  and  Pains,  which  I  fhall  here 
give.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  other  Law  that  can  •, 
on  the  contrary,  there  feems  to  be  ^o  peculiar  an  Apt- 
nefs  in  the  Dodrine  of  Vibrations,  for  explaining  many 
of  the  Phaenomena  of  the  PafTions,  as  almoft  excludes 
all  others. 

Now  it  will  be  a  fufficient  Proof,  that  all  the  intel- 
lectual Pleafures  and  Pains  are  deducible  ultimately 

from 
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from  the  fenfible  ones,  if  we  can  fliew  of  each  intel- 
Je(^ual  Pleafure  and  Pain  in  particular,  that  it  takes  its 
Rife  from  other  Pleafures  and  Pains,  either  fenfible  or 
intelledual.  For  thus  none  of  the  intellednjal  Plea- 
fures and  Pains  can  be  original.  But  the  fenfible  Plea- 
fures and  Pains  are  evidently  Originals.  They  are 
therefore  the  only  ones,  /.  e.  they  are  the  common 
Source  from  whence  all  the  intelledual  Pleafures  and 
Pains  are  ultimately  derived. 

When  I  fay,  that  the  intelledbual  Pleafures  A  and 
B  are  deducible  from  one  another,  I  do  not  mean, 
that  A  receives  back  again  from  B  that  Luftre  which 
it  had  conferred  upon  it ;  for  this  would  be  to  argue 
in  a  Circle  -,  but  that  whereas  both  A  and  B  borrow 
from  a  Variety  of  Sources,  as  well  as  from  each 
other,  they  may,  and  indeed  mufl,  transfer  by  Aflb- 
ciation  Part  of  the  Luftre  borrowed  from  foreign 
Sources  upon  each  other. 

If  we  admit  the  Power  of  Aflbciation,  and  can  alfb 
fhew,  that  Aflbciations,  fufficient  in  Kind  and  Degree, 
concur,  in  fadl,  in  the  feveral  Inftances  of  our  intel- 
lecflual  Pleafures  and  Pains,  this  will,  of  itfelf,  exclude 
all  other  Caufes  for  thefe  Pleafures  and  Pains,  fuch  as 
Inftindl  for  Inftance.  If  we  cannot  trace  out  Aflbci- 
ations fufficient  in  Kind  and  Degree,  ftill  it  will  not 
be  neceflary  to  have  recourfe  to  other  Caufes,  becaufe 
great  Allowances  are  to  be  made  for  the  Novelty, 
Complexnefs,  and  Intricacy  of  the  Subjecfl.  How- 
ever, on  the  other  hand.  Analogy  may  perhaps  lead 
us  to  conclude,  that  as  Inftindb  prevails  much,  and 
Reafon  a  little,  in  Brutes,  fo  Inftind  ought  to  prevail 
a  little  in  us.     Let  the  Fafls  fpeak  for  themfelvcs. 


Vol.  L  E  e  SECT. 
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SECT.     I. 

Of  the  Pleafures  aftd  Pains  of  Imagina- 
tion. 

Begin  with  the  Pleafures  and  Pains  of  Imagination ; 
_  and  Ihall  -endeavour  to  derive  each  Species  of  them 
by  AfTociation,  either  from  thofe  of  Senfation,  Ambi- 
tion, Self-intcrell,  Sympathy,  Theopathy,  and  the 
Moral  Senfe,  or  from  foreign  ones  of  Imagination. 
They  may  be  diftinguifhed  into  the  Seven  Kinds  that 
follow. 

Firft,  The  Pleafures  arifing  from  the  Beauty  of  the 
Natural  World. 

Secondly,  Thofe  from  the  Works  of  Art. 

Thirdly,  From  the  Uberal  Arts  of  Mufic,  Painting, 
and  Poetry, 

Fourthly,  From  the  Sciences. 

Fifthly,  From  the  Beauty  of  the  Perfon. 

Sixthly,  From  Wit  and  Humour. 

Seventhly,  The  Pains  which  arife  from  grofs  Ab- 
furdity,  Inconfiflency,  or  Deformity. 

PROP.     94. 

To  examine  how  far  the  jiijl-vientioned  Pleafures 
and  Paijis  of  Imagination  are  agreeable  to  the 
Doclrine  of  Jfociation. 

Of  the  Pleafures  arifing  from  the  Beauty  of  the  natural 

IVorld. 

'T^HE  Pleafures  arifing  from  the  Contemplation  of 
•*■    the  Beauties  of  the  natural  World  fcem  to  admit 
of  the  following  Analyfis. 

y         The 
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The  pleafant  Taftes,  and  Smells,  and  the  fine  Co- 
Jours  ot  Fruits  and  Flowers,  the  Melody  of  Birds,  and 
the  grateful  Warmth  or  Coolnefs  of  the  Air,  in  the 
proper  Seafbns,  transfer  Miniatures  of  thefe  Pleafures 
upon  rural  Scenes,  which  ftart  up  inftantaneoully  fo 
mixed  with  each  other,  and  with  fuch  as  will  be  im- 
mediately enumerated,  as  to  be  feparately  indifcerni- 
ble. 

If  there  b6  a  Precipice,  a  Catara6t,  a  Mountain  of 
Snow,  ^c,  in  one  Part  of  the  Scene,  the  naftent  Ideas 
of  Fear  and  Horror  magnify  and  enliven  all  the  other 
Ideas,  and  by  degrees  pals  into  Pleafures,  by  fug- 
gefting  the  Security  from  Pain. 

In  like  manner  the  Grandeur  of  feme  Scen'^s,  and 
the  Novelty  of  others,  by  exciting  Surprize  and  Won- 
der, /.  e,  by  making  a  great  Difierence  in  the  prece- 
ding and  fubfequent  States  of  Mind,  fo  as  to  border 
upon,  or  even  enter  the  Limits  of  Pain,  may  greatly 
enhance  the  Pleafure. 

Uniformity  and  Variety  in  Conjundion  arealfo  prin- 
cipal Sources  of  the  Pleafures  of  Beauty,  being  made 
fo  partly  by  their  Aflbciation  with  the  Beauties  of  Na- 
ture ;  partly  by  that  with  the  Works  of  Art;  and 
with  the  many  Conveniences  which  we  receive  from 
the  Uniformity  and  Variety  of  the  Works  of  Nature 
and  Art.  They  muft  therefore  transfer  part  of  the 
Luftre  borrowed  from  the  Works  of  Art,  and  from 
the  Head  of  Convenience,  upon  the  Works  of  Na- 
ture. 

Poetry  and  Painting  are  much  employed  in  fetting 
forth  the  Beauties  of  the  natural  World,  at  the  lame 
time  that  they  afford  us  a  high  Degree  of  Pleafure 
from  many  other  Sources,  lience  the  Beauties  of 
Nature  delight  Poets  and  Paip.ters,  and  fuch  as  are 
addided  to  the  Study  of  their  Works,  more  than 
odiers.  Part  of  this  Efiedl  is  indeed  owing  to  the 
greater  Attention  of  fuch  Pcrfons  to  the  other  Souiccs ; 
but  this  comes  to  the  fame  tiling,  as  far  as  the  pencral 

E  c  2  Theory 
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Theory  of  the  faditious,  aflbciated  Nature  of  thefc 
Pleafures  is  concerned. 

The  many  Sports  and  Paftimes,  which  are  peculiar 
to  the  Country,  and  whofe  Ideas  and  Pleafures  are  re- 
vived by  the  View  of  rural  Scenes,  in  an  evanefcent 
State,  and  lb  mixed  together  as  to  be  feparately  indif- 
ccrnlblc,  do  farther  augment  the  Pleafures  fuggefted 
by  the  Beauties  of  Nature. 

To  thefe  we  may  add,  the  Oppofition  between  the 
OfTenfivcnefs,  Dangers,  and  Corruption  of  populous 
Cities,  and  the  Health,  Tranquillity,  and  Innocence, 
which  the  adlual  View,  or  the  mental  Contemplation, 
of  rural  Scenes  introduces ;  alfo  the  Pleafures  of  Soci- 
ality and  Mirth,  which  are  often  found  in  the  greatefl 
Perfedion  in  Country  Retirements,  the  amorous  Plea- 
fures, which  have  many  Connexions  with  rural  Scenes, 
and  thofe  which  the  Opinions  and  Encomiums  of  others 
beget  in  us,  in  this,  as  in  other  Cafes,  by  means  of  the 
Contagioufiiefs  obfeivablc  in  mental  Difpofitions,  as 
well  as  bodily  ones. 

Thofe  Perfuns  who  have  already  formed  high  Ideas 
of  the  Power,  Knowlcge,  and  Goodnefs,  of  the  Au- 
thor of  Nature,  with  fuitable  Affe6lions,  generally 
feci  the  exalted  Pleafures  of  Devotion  upon  every  View 
and  Contemplation  of  his  Works,  either  in  an  explicit 
and  dillin(fl  Manner,  or  in  a  more  fecret  and  implicit 
one.  Hence,  part  of  the  general  indeterminate  Plea- 
fures, here  confidercd,  is  dcducibie  from  the  Pleafures 
of  Thcopathy. 

We  muft  not  omit  in  this  Place  to  remind  the  Reader 
of  a  Remark  made  above;  viz.  That  Green,  which 
is  the  middle  Colour  of  the  Seven  primary  ones,  and 
confcquently  the  mofl:  agreeable  to  the  Organ  of  Sight, 
is  alfo  the  general  Colour  of  the  Vegetable  Kingdom, 
i.e.  of  external  Nature. 

Thefe  may  be  confidered  as  fome  of  the  principal 
Sources  cf  the  Beauties  of  Nature  to  Mankind  in  ge- 
neral. 
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neral.  Inquifitive  and  philofophical  Pcrfons  have  fome 
others,  arifing  from  their  peciiIiarKnowIege  andScudy 
of  Natural  Hiftory,  Aftronomy,  and  Philofophy,  in 
general.  For  the  Profufion  of  Beauties,  Ufes,  Fit- 
nefles,  Elegance  in  minute  Things,  and  Magnifi- 
cence in  great  ones,  exceed  all  Bounds  of  Concep- 
tion, Surprize,  and  Aftonilhment;  new  Scenes,  and 
thofe  of  unbounded  Extent,  feparately  confidered,ever 
prefenting  themfclves  to  View,  the  more  any  one  flu- 
dies  and  contemplates  the  Works  of  God. 

And,  upon  the  Whole,  the  Reader  may  fee,  that 
there  are  fufficient  Sources  for  all  thofe  PJeafures  of 
Imagination,  which  the  Beauties  of  Nature  excite  in 
different  Perfons  •,  and  that  the  Differences  which  are 
found  in  different  Perfons  in  this  refpefV,  are  fuf^ci- 
ently  analogous  to  the  Differences  of  their  Situations 
in  Life,  and  of  the  confequent  Affociations  formed  in 
them. 

An  attentive  Perfon  may  alfo,  in  viewing  or  con- 
templating the  Beauties  of  Nature,  lay  hold,  as  it  were, 
of  the  Remainders  and  Miniatures  of  many  of  the  par- 
ticular Pleafures  here  enumerated,  while  they  recur  in 
a  feparate  State,  and  before  they  coalefce  with  the  ge- 
neral indeterminate  Aggregate,  and  thus  verify  the 
Hiflory  now  propofed. 

It  is  a  Confirmation  of  this  Hiflory,  that  an  atten- 
tive Perfon  may  alfo  obfervc  great  Differences  in  the 
Kind  and  Degree  of  the  Relilh  which  he  hp.s  for  the 
Beauties  of  Nature  in  different  Periods  of  his  Life  ; 
efpecially  as  the  Kind  and  Degree  may  be  found  to 
agree  in  the  main  with  this  Hiflory. 

To  the  fame  Purpofe  we  may  remark,  that  thefe 
Pleafures  do  not  cloy  very  foon,  but  are  of  a  lafling 
Nature,  if  compared  with  the  fenfible  ones  ;  fince 
this  follows  naturally  from  the  great  Variety  of  their 
Sources,  and  the  evanefcent  Nature  of  chcir  conflituent 
Parts. 

E  c  3  When 
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When  a  beautiful  Scene  is  firft  prefentcd,  there  is 
generally  great  Pleafurc  from  Surprize,  froni  being 
ilruck  with  Obje6ls  and  Circumftances  which  we  did 
not  exped.     This  prefently  declines  -,  but  is  abun- 
dantly compenfated  afterwards  by  the  gradual  alter- 
nate Exaltation  of  the  feveral  conftituent  Parts  of  the 
complex  Plcafures,  which  alfo  do  probably  enhance 
one  another.     And  thus  we  may  take  feveral  Reviews 
of  the  fame  Scene,  before  the  Pleafure,  which  it  af- 
fords, comes  to  its  Maximum.    After  this  the  Pleafure 
niufi:  decline,  if  we  review  it  often  :   But  if  at  confi- 
derable  Intervals,  fo  as  that  many  foreign  States  of 
Mind  intervene,  alfo  fo  as  that  new  Sources  of  the 
Pleafures  of  this  Kind  be  broken  up,  the  Pleafure  may 
recur  for  many  Succefiions  of  nearly  the  fame  Mag- 
nitude. 

The  fame  Obfervations  hold  in  refpecSl  of  the  Plea- 
fures from  the  Beauties  of  Nature  in  general,  and  in- 
deed from  all  the  other  Sources,  Works  of  Art,  liberal 
Arts,  Sciences,  ^c.     Thefe  all  ftrike  and  furprife  the 
young  Mind  at  firfl,  but  require  a  confiderable  Time 
before  they  come  to  their  Maximum  -,    after  which 
fome  or  other  will  always  be  at  its  Maximum  for  a 
confiderable  Time.     However,  the  Pleafures  of  Ima- 
gination in  general,  as  well  as  each  particular  Set  and 
Individual,  mud  decline  at  lafl  from  the  Nature  of 
our  Frame.     In  what  manner  they  ought  to  decline, 
fo  as  to  be  confident  with  our  fummum  Bonuw,  by 
yielding,  in  due  time,  to  more  exalted  and  pure  Plea- 
sures, whofe  Compofition  they  enter,  I  will  endeavour 
to  fhew  hereafter. 

Thefe  Pleafures  are  a  principal  Source  of  thofe 
which  are  annexed  to  the  View  of  Uniformity  with 
Variety,  as  above  noted,  i,  e.  of  Analogies  of  various 
Orders ;  and  confequently  are  a  principal  Incitement 
to  our  tracing  out  real  Analogies,  and  forming  artifi- 
cial ones. 

The 
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The  Novel,  the  Grand,  and  the  Marvellous,  arc 
alfo  mod  confpicuous  in  the  Worlcs  of  Nature  ;  and 
the  lad  ftrikes  us  particularly  in  many  of  the  Phas- 
nomena  of  Nature,  by  feeming  to  exceed  all  Bounds 
of  Credibility,  at  the  fame  time  that  we  are  certified 
by  irrefragable  Evidences  of  the  Truth  of  the  Fads. 
The  Satiety  which  every  Pleafure  begets  in  us,  after 
fome  Continuance,  makes  us  third  perpetually  after 
the  Grand  and  Novel  -,  and,  as  it  were,  grafp  at  Infi- 
nity in  Number  and  Extent  •,  there  being  a  kind  of 
tacit  Expectation,  that  the  Pleafure  will  be  in  proper^ 
tion  to  the  Magnitude  and  Variety  of  the  Caufcs,  in 
the  fame  manner  as  we  obferve,  in  other  Cafes,  the 
Ededs  to  be  in  fome  degree  proportional  to  their 
Caufes. 

The  Pleafures  of  Novelty  decline  not  only  in  this 
Clafs,  but  alfo  in  all  the  others  fenfible  and  intel* 
ledlual,  partly  from  our  bodily  Frame,  partly  from 
the  Intermixture,  and  confequent  Aflbciation  of  neu- 
tral Circumdances  (i,e,  fuch  as  afford  neither  Pleafure 
nor  Pain)  in  their  fucceflive  Recurrences. 

A  Difpofition  to  a  pleafurable  State  is  a  general  At- 
tendant upon  Health,  and  the  Integrity  of  our  bodily 
Faculties  \  and  that  in  fuch  a  Degree,  as  that  adual 
Pleafure  will  fpring  up  from  moderate  Incitements, 
from  the  tranfient  Introduction  of  the  aflbciuted  Cir- 
cumdances of  former  pleafurable  States.  If  the  Body 
be  indifpofed  in  fome  degree,  it  is,  however,  pofTible  to 
force  it  into  a  State  of  Pleafure  by  the  vivid  Intro- 
dudtion  of  various  and  powerful  Circumdances  •,  but 
this  unnatural  State  cannot  h^  long  ;  anu,  if  the  In- 
difpofition  to  Pleafure  be  great,  it  cannot  be  intro- 
duced at  all.  On  the  contrary,  where  the  Difpofition 
to  Pleafure  is  preternaturally  prevalent,  r.s  after  Wine 
and  Opium,  and  in  certain  morbid  Cafes,  the  lead 
Hint  will  excite  profufe  Joy,  leaning  chielly  to  the 
Pleafures  of  Imagination,  Ambition,  Sympathy,  or 
Devotion,  according  to  the  Circumdances. 

E  e  4  It 
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It  is  cafy  to  fee  how  the  Dodlrine  of  Vibrations, 
which  appears  to  be  the  only  one  that  admits  of  perma- 
nent States  of  Motion,  and  Difpofition  to  Motion,  in 
the  Brain,  fuits  thefe  lad  Remarks  in  a  peculiar  Man- 
ner. 

Of  the  Beiiutles  of  the  JForks  of  ArL 

The  Works  of  Art,  which  aHFord  us  the  Pleafures 
of  Beauty,  are  chiefly  Buildings,  public  and  private, 
religious,  civil,  and  military,  with  their  Appendages 
and  Ornaments,    and  Machines  of  the  fcvcral  Kinds, 
from  the  great  ones  employed  in  War,  Commerce, 
and  public  Affairs,  fuch  as  Ships,  military  Engines, 
Machines  for  manufaduring  Metals,  &c,    down  to 
Clocks,  Watches,  and  domellic  Furniture.     The  Sur- 
vey of  thefe  Things,  when  pcrfcdt  in  their  Kinds, 
affords  great  Pleafures  to  the  Curious  •,  and  thefe  Plea- 
fures incrcafe  for  a  certain  time,  by  being  cultivated 
and  gratified,  till  at  laft  they  come  to  their  Height, 
decline,  and  give  way  to  others,  as  has  been  already 
obferved  of  the  Pleafures  arifing  from  the  Beauties  of 
Nature. 

The  chief  Sources  of  the  Pleafures,  which  the  fore- 
mentioned  Works  of  Art  afford,  appear  to  be  the  fol- 
lowing:    The  beautiful  Illuminations  from  gay  Co- 
lours ;  the  Refemblance  which  the  Playthings,  that 
pleafed  us  when  we  were  Children,  bear  to  them  \  the 
great  Regularity  and  Variety  obfervable  in  them  ;  the 
Grandeur  and  Magnificence  of  fome,  and  the  Neat- 
nefs  and  Elegance  of  others,  and  that  efpecially  if  they 
be  fmall ;  the  Fitncfs  to  anfwer  ufeful  Ends  ;  their 
anfwering  a  Multiplicity  of  thefe  by  fimple  Means,  or 
by  analogous  complex  ones,  not  exceeding   certain 
Limits  in  Complcxncfs  j  the  Knowlege  conveyed  in 
many  Cafes  ;  the  (Irong  AfTociations  with  Religion, 
Death,  War,  Juftice,  Power,  Riches,  Titles,   High- 
Birth,  Entertainments,  Mirth,  ^c. ;  Fafhion,  with  the 
Opinions  and  Encomiums  of  Perfons  fuppofcd  to  be 
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Judges ;  the  vain  Defire  of  having  a  Taf\c,  and  of 
being  thought  ConnoifiTeurs  and  Judges,  i^c.  i^c. 

In  Architedure  there  are  certain  Proportions  of 
Breadths,  Lengths,  Depths,  and  intire  Magnitudes,  to 
each  other,  which  are  by  Tome  fuppofed  to  be  naturall/ 
beautiful,  juft  as  the  fimple  Ratio's  of  i  to  2,  2  to  3, 
3  to  4,  ^r.  in  Mufic,  yield  Sounds,  which  are  natu- 
rally pleafant  to  the  Ear.  But  it  rather  feems  to  me, 
that  ccconomical  Convenience  fiifl  determined  the 
Ratio's  of  Doors,  Windows,  Pillars,  ij^c,  in  a  grofs 
way  J  and  then  tliat  the  Convenience  of  the  Ardds 
fixed  this  Determination  to  feme  few  exadl  Ratio's,  as 
in  the  Proportion  between  the  Lengths  and  Breadths 
of  the  Pillars  of  the  feveral  Orders.  Afterwards  thefc 
Proportions  became  alTociated  fo  often  with  a  Variety 
of  Beauties  in  coftly  Buildings,  that  they  could  not 
but  be  thought  naturally  beautiful  at  lafl:.  In  merely 
ornamental  Parts  the  Beauty  of  the  Proportions  feems 
to  arife  intirely  either  from  Fafhion,  or  from  a  fuppofed 
Refemblance  to  fomething  already  fixed  as  a  beautiful 
Proportion.  It  is  eafy  from  thefe  Principles  to  account 
for  the  Prevalency  of  different  Proportions,  and  gene- 
ral Tafles,  in  different  Ages  and  Countries. 

Of  the  Pleafures  arifmg  from  MufiCy  Paintings  and 

Poetry, 

Let  us  nextconfider  the  Three  liberal  and  fifter  Arts 
of  Mufic,  Painting,  and  Poetry. 

Of  Mufic. 

Now,  in  refpe<fl  of  Mufic,  it  is  tobeobfcrved,  th.it 
the  fimple  Sounds  of  all  uniform  fonorous  Bodies,  and 
particularly  the  fingle  Notes  of  the  feveral  mufical 
Jnffruments,  alfo  all  the  Concords,  or  Notes,  whofe 
Vibrations  bear  to  each  other  the  fimple  Ratio's  of  i  to 
2,  2  to  3,  3  to  4,  i^c.  founded  together,  or  near  to 

each 
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each  other,  may,  be  confidered  as  originally  pleafant 
to  the  Ear.  Difcords  are  originally  unpleafant,  and 
therefore,  as  in  other  like  Cafes,  may  be  made  ufe  of 
to  heighten  our  Pleafures,  by  being  properly  and 
fparingly  introduced,  fo  as  to  make  a  ftrong  Contraft, 
To  which  if  we  add  the  Uniformity  and  Variety  ob- 
fervable  in  all  good  Mufic,  we  (hall  have  the  chief 
Pleafures  afFedting  Children,  and  young  Perfons,  upon 
their  being  firft  accuftomed  to  hear  Mufic. 

By  degrees  the  Difcords  become  lefs  and  lefs  harfh 
to  the  Ear,  and  at  lad  even  pleafant,  at  lead  by  their 
Aflbciations  with  the  Concords,  that  go  before,  or 
follow  them  ;  fo  that  more,  and  alfo  more  harfh  Dif- 
cords, are  perpetually  required  to  give  a  Relifh,  and 
keep  the  Sweetnefs  of  the  Concords  from  cloying. 
Particular  Kinds  of  Air  and  Harmony  are  afTociated 
with  particular  Words,  Affedlions,  and  PafTions,  and 
fo  are  made  to  exprcfs  thefe  ;  befides  which  there  is 
often  a  natural  Aptitude  in  the  Mufic  to  reprefent  the 
Affedion,  as  in  quick  Mufic,  and  Concords,  to  repre- 
fent Mirth.  Mufic  in  general  is  conneded  with  Gai- 
ety, public  Rejoicings,  the  amorous  Pleafures,  Riches, 
High-Rank,  ^c,  or  with  Battles,  Sorrow,  Death,  and 
religious  Contemplations.  There  is  an  Ambition  to 
excel  in  Tafte,  in  Performance,  and  in  Compofition, 
and  a  Difficulty  which  enhances  the  Pleafure,  Qc,  (^c.\ 
till,  by  thefe  and  fuch-Iike  Ways,  the  Judgments  and 
Taftes  of  different  Perfons,  in  refpedl  of  Mufic,  be- 
come as  different,  as  we  find  them  to  be  in  fad. 

Of  Pai7iting. 

Our  Pleafures  from  Pidures  are  very  nearly  related 
to  thofe  of  Imitation,  which,  as  was  obferved  above, 
take  up  a  confiderable  Part  of  our  Childhood ;  and  the 
feveral  Playthings  reprefenting  Men,  Hou fes,  Horfts, 
i^c.  With  which  Children  are  fo  much  delighted,  are 
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to  be  confidered,  both  as  augmenting  and  gratifying 
this  Tafte  in  them. 

To  this  it  is  to  be  added,  that  as  the  Ideas  of  Sight 
are  the  moft  vivid  of  all  our  Ideas,  and  thofe  which 
are  chiefly  laid  up  in  the  Memory  as  Keys  and  Repo- 
fitorics  to  the  relt,  Pidlurcs,  which  are  fomtthing  in- 
termediate between  the  real  Objedl  and  the  Idea,  and 
therefore  in  Cafes  of  fufficient  Likenefs  more  vivid 
than  the  Idea,  cannot  but  pleafe  us  by  thus  gratifying 
ourDefirc  of  raifing  up  a  complete  Idea  of  an  abfenc 
Objedl.  This  an  attentive  Perfon  may  obferve  in 
himfelf  in  viewing  Pi6lures. 

The  Surprize  and  Contraft  which  arife  in  Children, 
upon  their  feeing  Perfons  and  Objedls  prcfent  in  their 
Pidlures,  which  yet  they  know  to  be  abfent,  by  flri- 
king  the  Mind  with  the  impoflible  Conception  of  the 
fame  Thing  in  two  Places,  are  probably  the  Sources 
of  confiderable  Pleafure  to  them. 

To  thefe  Caufes  let  us  add  the  gay  Colours,  and 
fine  Ornaments,  which  generally  go  along  with  Pic- 
tures ;  and  we  fliall  have  the  chief  Sources  of  the  Plea- 
fures  which  Painting  affords  to  young  Perfons,  and  to 
thofe  who  have  not  yet  been  much  alledted  with  the 
various  Incidents  of  Life,  and  their  Reprefentations, 
or  acquired  a  Tafte  and  Skill  in  thdc  Things. 

For,  after  this,  the  Pleafures  arifing  from  Pidures 
are  quite  of  another  Kind,  being  derived  from  the 
fame  Sources  as  thofe  that  belong  to  the  Scenes,  At- 
feflions,  and  PafTions  reprefented,  from  the  poetical 
Defcriptions  of  thcfc,  from  the  prcciie  Juilucfs  of 
the  Imitation,  from  Ambition,  Fafhion,  the  extrava- 
gant Prices  of  the  Works  of  certuin  M  .llers,  from 
Aflbciation  with  thr;  Villas  and  Cabi  u-cs  ot  the  No- 
ble, the  Rich,  and  the  Curious,  {s?f.  i^c. 

The  Nature  of  the  Caricatura,  iiuilclque,  Grotefque, 
Pidlurefque,  i^c,  may  be:  underlloud  from  what  is  de- 
livered m  other  Parts  of  this  Sediun,  concerpirg 
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Laughter,  Wit,  Humour,  the  Marvellous,  Abfurd, 
^c.  to  which  they  correfpond. 

Painting  has  a  great  Advantage  over  verbal  Dc« 
fciiption,  in  refpecft  of  the  Vividnefs  and  Number  of 
Ideas  to  be  at  once  excited  in  the  Fancy  ;  but  its 
Compafs  is,  upon  the  Whole,  much  narrower  5  and 
it  is  alfo  confined  to  one  Point  of  Time. 

The  Reprefentations  of  Battles,  Storms,  wild  Beads, 
and  other  Objefts  of  Horror,  in  Pidlures,  pleafe  us  pe- 
culiarly, partly  from  the  near  Alliance  which  the  Ideas 
fuggefted  bear  to  Pain,  partly  from  the  fecret  Con- 
fcloufnefs  of  our  own  Security,  and  partly  becaufe 
they  awaken  and  agitate  the  Mind  fufficiently  to  be 
flrongly  affe6led  with  the  other  Pleafures,  which  may 
then  be  offered  to  it. 

Of  Poetry. 

The  Beauties  and  Excellencies  of  good  Poetry  arc 
deducible  from  Three  Sources.  Firft,  The  Harmony, 
Regularity,  and  Variety  of  the  Numbers  or  Metre, 
and  of  the  Rhyme.  Secondly,  The  Fitnefs  and 
Strength  of  the  Words  and  Phrafes.  Thirdly, 
The  Subjed-matter  of  the  Poem,  and  the  Invention 
and  Judgment  exerted  by  the  Poet,  in  regard  to  his 
Subje<5t.  And  the  Beauties  arifing  from  each  of  thefe 
are  much  transferred  upon  the  other  Two  by  Afibcia- 
tion. 

That  the  Verfificatlon  has  of  itfelf  a  confiderable 
Influence,  may  be  {ccn  by  putting  good  poetical  Paf- 
fages  into  the  Order  of  Profe.  And  it  may  be  ac- 
counted for  from  what  has  been  already  obferved  of 
Uniformity  and  Variety,  from  the  Smoothnefs  and 
Facility  with  which  Verfes  run  over  the  Tongue,  from 
the  frequent  Coincidence  of  the  End  of  the  Sentence, 
and  that  of  the  Verfe,  at  the  fame  time  that  this  Rule 
is  violated  at  proper  Intervals  in  all  Varieties,  left  the 
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Ear  (hould  be  tired  with  too  much  Samenefs,  from  the 
AfTiftance  which  Verfification  affords  to  the  Memory, 
from  fome  faint  Refemblance  which  it  bears  10  Mu- 
fic,  and  its  frequent  AfTociarions  with  it,  £ifr.  Cs?r. 

The  Beauties  of  the  Diflion  arife  chiefly  from  the 
Figures ;  and  therefore  it  will  be  neceflary  here  to  in- 
quire into  the  Sources  of  their  Beauties. 

Now  figurative  Words  feem  to  flrike  and  pleafe  U3  ly 
chiefly  from  that  Impropriety  which  appears  at  firfl: 
Sight,  upon  their  Application  to  tht  Things  denoted 
by  them,  and  from  the  confequent  Heightening  of  the 
Propriety,  as  foon  as  it  is  duly  perceived.  P'or  when 
figurative  Words  have  recurred  fo  often  as  to  exxice 
the  fecondary  Idea  inftantaneoufly,  and  without  any 
previous  Harflinefs  to  the  Imagination,  they  lofe  their 
peculiar  Beauty  and  Force  ;  and,  in  order  to  recover 
this,  and  make  ourfelves  fcnfible  of  it,  we  are  obliged 
to  recal  the  literal  Senfe,  and  to  place  the  literal  and 
figurative  Senfes  dofe  together,  that  fo  we  may  firfl: 
be  fenfible  of  the  Inconfifl:ency,  and  then  be  more 
aff^edled  with  the  Union  and  Coalefcence. 

Befidcs  this,  figurative  Expreflions  illuminate  o.ir 
Difcourfes  and  Writings  by  transferring  the  Proper- 
ties, Aflx)ciations,  and  Emotions,  belonging  to  one 
thing  upon  another,  by  augmenting,  diminifliing,^^^.; 
and  thus,  according  as  the  Subjed  is  ludicrous  or 
grave,  they  either  increafe  our  Mirth  and  Laugliter, 
or  excite  in  us  Love,  Tendernef*;,  Compafllon,  Ad- 
miration, Indignation,  Terror,  Devotion,  6fr. 

When  Figures  are  too  difl:anr,  or  too  obfcure, 
when  they  augment  or  diminilh  too  much,  we  are 
difplcafed  ;  and  the  principal  Art  in  tJie  Ufe  of  Fi- 
gures is,  to  heighten,  as  far  as  the  Imagination  will 
permit,  the  greatefl:  Beauty  lying  upon  the  Confines 
of  what  difgufl.s  by  being  too  remote  or  bom  ball. 
And  this  extreme  Limit  for  figurative  Kxprellions  ^ 
fiiews  evidently,  that  the  Pieafure  arifing  from  them 
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is  nearly  allied  to  Pain  ;  and  their  Beauty  owing  to  a 
certain  Kind  and  Degree  of  Inconfiflency. 

However,  as  the  various  Figures  ufed  in  Speakin* 
and  Writing  have  great  Influences  over  each  ether, 
alter,  and  are  much  altered,  as  to  their  relative  Ener- 
gy, by  our  PafTions,  Cuftoms,  Opinions,  Conftitutions, 
Educations,  ^c,  there  can  be  no  fixed  Standard  for 
determining  what  is  Beauty  here,  or  what  is  the  De- 
^^  gree  of  it.  Every  Perfon  may  find,  that  his  Tafte  in 
thcfe  Things  receives  confiderable  Changes  in  his  Pro- 
grefs  through  Life  •,  and  may,  by  careful  Obfervation, 
trace  up  thefe  Changes  to  the  Aflbciations  that  have 
caufed  them.  And  yet,  fince  Mankind  have  a  gene- 
ral Refemblance  to  each  other,  both  in  their  internal 
Make,  and  external  Circumftances,  there  will  be  fome 
general  Agreements  about  thefe  Things  common  to 
all  Mankind.  The  Agreements  will  alfo  become  per- 
petually greater,  as  the  Perfons  under  Confideration 
are  luppofed  to  agree  more  in  their  Genius,  Studies, 
external  Circumftances,  £s?r.  Hence  may  be  feen,  in 
part,  the  Foundation  of  the  general  Agreements  ob- 
fervable  in  Critics,  concerning  the  Beauties  of  Poetry, 
as  well  as  that  of  their  particular  Difputes  and  Differ- 
ences. 

It  may  alfo  be  proper  to  remark  here,  that  the 
Cuftom  of  introducing  Figures  in  a  copious  Manner 
into  Poetry,  together  with  the  Tranfpofitions,  Ellip- 
fes,  Superfluities,  and  high- drained  ExprefTions, 
which  the  Laws  of  the  Verfification  have  forced  the 
bcil  Poets  upon,  in  fome  Cafes,  have  given  a  Sandlion 
to  certain  otherwife  unallowable  Liberties  of  Exprel- 
fion,  and  to  a  moderate  Degree  of  Obfcurity,  and 
even  converted  them  into  Beauties.  To  which  it  may 
be  added,  that  a  momentary  Obfcurity  is  like  a  Dif- 
cord  in  Mufic  properly  introduced. 

The  Pleafure  which  we  receive  from  the  Matter  of 
the  Poem,  and  the  Invention  and  Judgment  of  the 
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Poet,  in  this  rcfpeft,  arifes  from  the  Things  themfelves 
defcribcd  or  reprcfented.  It  is  necefTary  therefore, 
that  the  Poet  fhould  choofe  fuch  Scenes  as  are  beau- 
tiful, terrible,  orotherwifeftronglyaffeding,  and  fuch 
Charadlers  as  excite  Love,  Pity,  juft  Indignation, 
^c» ;  or  rather,  that  he  fhould  prefent  us  with  a  pro- 
per Mixture  of  all  thefe.  For,  as  they  will  all  pkafe 
fmgly,  fo  a  well-ordered  Succeflion  of  them  will  much 
enhance  thefe  feparate  Pleafures,  by  the  Contrafls, 
Analogies,  and  Coincidences,  which  this  may  be  made 
to  introduce.  In  all  thefe  things  tlie  chief  Art  is  to 
copy  Nature  fo  well,  and  to  be  fo  exa6l  in  all  the 
principal  Circumftances  relating  to  Acflions,  PafTions, 
^c,  i.  e.  to  real  Life,  that  the  Reader  may  be  infcn- 
fibly  betrayed  into  a  half  Belief  of  the  Truth  and 
Reality  of  the  Scene. 

Verfes  well  pronounced  affedl  us  much  more,  than 
when  they  merely  pafs  over  the  Eye,  from  the  Imita- 
tion of  the  Affeftions  and  Paflions  reprefented,  by 
the  human  Voice  •,  and  ftill  much  more,  when  aded 
well,  and  heightened  by  the  proper  Conjundlion  of 
realizing  Circumftances. 

Since  Poetry  makes  ufe  of  Words,  which  are  the 
principal  Chanel  of  mutual  Communication  for  our 
Thoughts  and  Affeftions,  and  has  by  this  means  an 
unhmited  Compafs  in  refpcft  of  Time,  Place,  (s^c.  it 
muft,  upon  the  Whole,  have  great  Advantages  over 
Painting. 

As  the  Pleafures  of  Imagination  are  very  prevalent, 
and  much  cultivated, duringYouth  *,  fo,  if  we  confidcr 
Mankind  as  one  great  Individual,  advancing  in  Age 
perpetually,  it  feems  natural  to  expert,  that  in  the 
Infancy  of  Knowlege,  in  the  early  Ages  of  the  World, 
the  Tafte  of  Mankind  would  turn  much  upon  the 
Pleafures  of  this  Clafs.  And  agreeably  to  this  it  may 
be  obferved,  that  Mufic,  Painting,  and  Poetry,  were 
much  admired  in  antient  Times  -,  and  the  two  lull' 
brought  to  great  Perfection.  Wiut  was  the  real  Per- 
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f(p6lion  of  the  antient  Grecian  Mufic,  alfo  how  far 
the  modern  very  artificial  Compofitions  ought  to  be 
allowed  to  excel  them,  mufl  be  left  to  thofc  who  are 
Judges  of  thefe  Matters. 

The  Beauties  of  Oratory  are  very  nearly  allied  to 
thofc  of  Poetry,  arifing  partly  from  an  harmonious 
Flow  and  Cadence  of  the   Periods,  fo  that  Unifor- 
mity and  Variety  may  be  properly  mixed,  partly  from 
the  Juftnefs  and  Nervoufnefs  of  the  ExprefTions,  and 
partly  from  the  Force  of  the  Arguments  and  Motives 
brought  together  by  the  Invention  of  the  Orator,  and 
fo  difpofed  as  to  convince  the  Judgment,  excite  and 
gain  the  Affedlions.     In  both  Cafes  it  is  very  neccf- 
fary,  that  the  Reader  or  Hearer  fiiould  conceive  fa- 
vourably of  the  Defign  and  Author,  in  a  moral  Light. 
Poetry  has  the  Advantage  of  Oratory,  in  refpe(n:  of  the 
:Svvcetncfs  of  the  Numbers,  and  Boldnefs  of  the  Fi- 
gures •,  but  Oratory,  being  a  real  Thing,  and  one 
^vhich  has  great  Influence  in  many  the  moll  important 
Tranfa6lions,  does,  by  this  Reality,  affedl  fome  Fer- 
fons  more  than  Poetry  -,  I  mean  Perfons  that  are  mere 
Readers  or  Hearers  •,  for,  as  to  thofe  that  are  interefted 
in  the  Debate,  to  whom  it  is  a  Reality,  there  can  be 
no  Doubt. 

The  Beauties  of  Hiftory  will  eafily  be  underflood 
from  what  is  faid  of  Poetry  and  Oratory. 

It  is  to  be  obfcrved,  that  Poetry,  and  all  ficflitious 
'  riiilory,  borrow  one  chief  Part  of  their  Influence  from 
their  being  Imitations  of  real  Hifl:ory,  as  this  again 
does  from  the  flrong  Affeclions  and  Pafllons  excited 
by  the  Events  of  Life,  and  from  the  Contagioufnefs 
of  our  Tempers  and  Difpofitions. 

The  fame  Kind  of  Contrails  and  Coincidences, 
which,  in  low  and  comic  Things,  would  be  Wit  or 
Humour,  become  the  brilliant  PaflTagcs  that  affect 
and  (Irike  us  mofl:  eminently  in  grave  Poetry,  in  Ora- 
tory, and  Fliftory, 
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Of  the  Pkafures  artfwgfrom  the  Study  of  the  Sciences^ 

The  Study  of  the  Sciences  has  a  great  Connexion 
with  the  natural  and  artificial  Beauties  already  confi- 
dercd,  and  receives  great  Ludre  from  them  in  confc- 
quencc  thereof. 

But  befides  this,  there  are  many  original  Sources 
of  Pleafure  in  the  Study  of  the  Sciences  :  As,  Firft, 
From  the  many  Inftanccs  of  Uniformity  with  Varie- 
ty:   Secondly,  From  the  Marvellous  and  fecmingly 
ImpofTible,  which  occur  in  all  Parts  of  Knowlegc  : 
Thirdly,  From  the  great  Advantages  refpecting  hu- 
man Life,  which  accrue  to  Mankind  in  general  from 
the  Purfuit  of  Knowlege,   alfo   from   the  Honours, 
Riches,  ^c.  which  are  the  Rewards  conferred  upon 
particular  Perfons  that  are  eminent :    Laflly,  From 
the  numerous  Connexions  of  Truth  of  all  Kinds  with 
thofe  mod  amiable  and  important  Doflrines,  which 
Religion,  Natural  and  Revealed,  teaches  us.  And  when 
thefe  Plcafures,  in  their  fevcral  fubordinate  Kinds  and 
Degrees,    have  been  fufficiently  aflbciated  with  the 
favourite  Study,  they  render  it  at  laft  pleafant  in  itfelf, 
as  we  ufually  term  it  5  /.  e.  thefe  feveral  particular 
Pleafures  coalefce  into  a  fmgle  general  one,  in  which 
the  compounding  Parts  cannot  be  difcerned  feparate- 
ly  from  each  other,  and  which  confequently  appears 
to  have  no  Relation  to  its  feveral  compounding  Parts  i 
unlets  when  by  a  particular  Attention  to,  and  Exami- 
nation of,  what  paflfes  in  our  Minds,  we  lay  hold  of 
the  laft  compounding  Parts  before  their  intire  Coa- 
lefcence,  or  reafon  upon  the  Caufes  of  thefe  Plcafures, 
by  comparing  their  Growth,  and  the  Changes  made 
in  them,  with  the  concomirant  Circumllanccs.    Thus, 
if  it  be  obferved  as  a  general  Fadl,  that  Perfons  grow 
fond  of  particular  Studies  remarkably  after  having  re- 
ceived fome  great  prcfent  Advantage,  or  Hope  of  a 
future  one  from  them,  we  may  reafonably  prefume. 
Vol.  I.  F  f  tluc 
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that  the  Pleafure  which  they  take  in  thcfc  Studies,  is 
in  part  derived  from  this  Source,  even  tliough  it  can- 
not be  felt  to  arife  from  it  explicitly. 

Of  Invention, 

The  Copioiifnefs  and  Quickners  of  the  Invention 
being  principal  Rcquifites  tor  the  Cultivation  of  the 
Arts  and  Sciences  with  Succefs,  I  will  fay  fomething 
concerning  Invention  here,  my  Subjed:  being  now 
fufficiently  opened  for  that  Purpofe. 

Invention  then  may  be  defined  the  Art  of  produ- 
cing new  Beauties  in  Works  of  Imagination,  and  new 
Truths  in  Matters  of  Science.  And  it  feems  to  de- 
pend, in  both  Cafes,  chiefly  upon  thefe  Three  things. 
Firft,  A  (Irong  and  quick  Memory  :  Secondly,  An 
extenfive  Knowlege  in  the  Arts  and  Sciences  ;  and  par- 
ticularly in  thofe  that  are  contiguous  to,  or  not  far  di- 
flant  from,  that  under  Confideration :  And,  Thirdly, 
The  Habit  of  forming  and  purfuing  Analogies,  the 
Deviations  from  thefe,  and  the  fubordinate  Analogies 
vifible  in  many  of  thefe  firfl  Deviations,  ^c,  i^c, 

Firft,  A  flrong  and  quick  Memory  is  neceflary, 
that  fo  the  Ideas  of  the  Poet  or  Philofopher  may  de- 
pend upon,  and  be  readily  fuggefted  by,  each  other. 
Secondly,  He  muft  have  a  large  Stock  of  Ideas 
for  the  Purpofes  of  Figures,  Illuftrations,Comparifons, 
Arguments,  Motives,  Criterions,  ^c.  And  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  the  Ideas  taken  from  fuch  Parts  of  Know- 
lege, as  are  pretty  nearly  allied  to  his  particular  Study, 
will  be  of  mod  Ufe  to  him  in  it. 

Thirdly,  Analogy  will  lead  him  by  degrees,  in 
Works  of  Fancy,  from  the  Beauties  of  celebrated 
Mafters  to  others  Icfs  and  lefs  refembling  thefe,  till 
at  lad  he  arrives  at  fuch  as  bear  no  vifible  Rcfem- 
blance.  Deviations,  and  the  fubordinate  Analogic^s 
contained  within  them,  will  do  this  in  a  much  greater 
Degree  j  and  all  Analogies  will  inlirud  him  how  to 
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modd  properly  fuch  intirely-new  Thoughts,  as  his 
Memory  and  Acquaintance  withThings  have  fuggcftrd 
to  him.  In  Science  Analogy  leads  on  perpetually  to 
new  Propofitions  ;  and,  being  itfelf  fome  Prefumption 
of  Truth,  is  a  Guide  much  preferable  to  mere  Imagi- 
nation. 

Ic  may  be  obferved,  that  the  Trains  of  vifiblc  Ideas, 
which  accompany  our  Thoughts,  are  the  principal 
Fund  for  Invention,  both  in  Matters  of  Fancy,  and  in 
Science, 

As  Invention  requires  the  Three  things  herefpoken 
of,  fo,  converdy,  no  Perfon  who  is  pofTefTed  of  them, 
and  who  applies  himfelf  to  any  particular  Study  either 
of  the  imaginative  or  abftradb  Kind,  with  fufficienc 
Afliduity,  can  fail  for  want  of  Invention.  And  the 
Nature  of  this  Faculty  feems  as  reconcileable  with, 
and  deducible  from,  the  Power  of  Aflbciation,  and 
the  Mechanifm  of  the  Mind  here  explained,  as  that 
of  any  other. 

Of  the  Beauty  of  the  Perfon, 

The  Word  Beauty  is  applied  to  the  Perfon,  parti- 
cularly in  the  Female  Sex,  in  an  eminent  manner  •,  and 
the  Defires  and  Pleafures  arifing  from  Beauty,  in  this 
Senfe,  may  be  confidered  as  an  intermediate  Step  be- 
tween the  grofs  fenfual  ones,  and  thofe  of  pure  Elleem 
and  Benevolence  j  for  they  are,  in  part,  deduced  from 
both  thefe  Extremes  •,  they  moderate,  fpiritualize,  and 
improve  the  firft,  and,  in  the  Virtuous,  are  ultimately 
converted  into  the  lad. 

But  they  arife  alfo  from  many  other  Sources  in  their 
intermediate  State,  particularly  fromAflbciations  with 
the  feveral  Beauties  of  Nature  and  Arc  already 
mentioned,  as  of  gay  Colours,  rural  Scenes,  Mufic, 
Painting,  and  Poetry  -,  from  Aflbciations  with  Fa- 
fliion,  the  Opinions  and  Encomiums  of  others.  Riches, 
Honours,  High-birth,  ^c,  •,   from  Vanity  and  Am* 
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bition,  tic,  Befides  which,  the  Pleafure  of  gratifying 
a  (Irong  Defire,  and  the  Pain  of  Difappointment,  are 
to  be  confidered  here,  as  being  evidently  diftinguilh- 
abk  from  all  the  reft  in  fome  Cafes. 

That  Part  of  Beauty  which  arifes  from  Symmetry, 
may  perhaps  be  faid  to  confift  in  fuch  Proportions  of 
the  Features  of  the  Face,  and  of  the  Head,  Trunk, 
and  Limbs,  to  each  other,  as  are  intermediate  in  re- 
fpe(5l  of  all  other  Proportions,  i,e,  fuch  Proportions 
as  would  refult  from  an  Eftimation  by  an  Averager 
One  may  fay  at  lead,  that  thefe  Proportions  would 
not  differ  much  from  perfe(5t  Symmetry. 

The  Defires  excited  by  the  Beauty  of  the  Perfort 
increafe  for  fome  Time,  efpecially  if  the  fenfible  ones 
are  not  gratified,  and  there  be  alfo  a  Mixture  of  Hope 
and  Fear,  in  relation  to  the  Attainment  of  the  Affec- 
tions of  the  beloved  Perfon.  But  they  fometimes  dc- 
creafe,  like  other  Defires,  from  mere  Want  of  Novel- 
ty, after  the  Affc-dlions  are  gained ;  and  muft  always 
do  fo  after  Gratification.  Neverthelefs,  if  there  be 
the  proper  Foundation  for  Efteem  and  religious  Af- 
fcdlion  in  each  Party,  mutual  Love,  with  the  Pleafures 
arifing  from  it,  may  increafe  upon  the  Whole,  the 
real  Circumflances  of  Life  affording  more  than  fufli- 
cient  Opportunity  for  gaining  in  one  refped,  what  is 
loft  in  another. 

The  Beauty  of  the  Air,  Gefture,  Motions,  and 
Drefs,  has  a  great  Connexion  with  the  Beauty  of  the 
Perfon,  or  rather  makes  a  confiderable  Part  of  it, 
contributing  much  to  the  Sum  total ;  and  when  con- 
fidered feparately,  receiving  much  fi-om  the  other  Part 
of  the  Beauties  of  the  Perfon.  The  feparate  Beauty 
of  thefe  Things  arifes  from  fome  Imitation  of  a  natural 
or  artificial  Beauty  already  eftablifhed,  from  Fafhion, 
High-birth,  Riches,  i^c,  ;  or  from  their  beingexprcf- 
five  of  fome  agreeable  or  amiable  Quality  of  Mind. 
The  reciprocal  Influences  of  our  Ideas  upon  each  other, 
and  the  endlefs  Variety  of  their  Combinations,  are 
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eminently  confpicuous  in  this  Article  5  the  Strengrli 
of  Dcfire  here  rendering  the  Affociations,  with  the 
feveraJ  Steps  previous  to  the  perfedt  Coalefcence  of 
the  Ideas  aflbciated,  more  vifible  than  in  mofl  other 
Cafes. 

Of  Wit  and  Humour^ 

I  ^ome  now  to  examine  the  Pleafures  of  Mirth,  Wit, 
and  Humour. 

ButjFirft,  It  will  be  neceflary  toconfidertheCaufes 
of  Laughter,  and  particularly  the  mental  ones. 

Now  it  may  be  obferved,  that  young  Children  do 
not  laugh  aloud  for  fome  Months.  The  firfl  Occafion 
of  doing  this  feems  to  be  a  Surprize,  which  brings  on 
a  monrentary  Fear  firft,  and  then  a  momentary  Joy 
in  confequence  of  the  Removal  of  that  Fear,  agree- 
ably to  what  may  be  obferved  of  the  Pleafures  that 
follow  the  Removal  of  Pain.  This  may  appear  pro- 
bable, inafmuch  as  Laughter  is  a  nafcent  Cry,  (lopped 
of  a  fuddcn ;  alfo  becaufe  if  the  fame  Surprize,  whicJi 
makes  young  Children  laugh,  be  a  very  little  increaf- 
ed,  they  will  cry.  It  is  ufual,  by  way  of  diverting 
young  Children,  and  exciting  them  to  Laughter,  to 
repeat  the  Surprize,  as  by  clapping  the  Hands  fre- 
quently, reiterating  a  fudden  Motion,  i^c. 

This  is  the  Original  of  Laughter  in  Children,  in 
general  *,  but  the  Progrefs  in  each  Particular  is  much 
accelerated,  and  the  Occafions  multiplied,  by  Imita- 
tion. They  learn  to  laugh,  as  they  learn  10  talk  and 
walk  ;  and  arc  mod  apt  to  laugh  profufely,  when  they 
fee  others  laugh  ;  the  common  Caufe  contributing  alfo 
in  a  great  degree  to  produce  this  Effc6l.  The  fame 
thing  is  evident  even  in  Adults ;  and  fliews  us  one  of 
the  Sources  of  the  fympathetic  Affedions. 

To  thefe Things  it  is  to  be  added,  that  the  alternate 
Motions  of  the  Chcft  follow  the  Hime  Degrees  of  mental 
Lmotion  with  more  and  more  Facility  perpetually,  fo 
that  at  lall  Children   (who  are  likewife  more  cxqui- 
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fitcly  fcnfible  and  irritable  than  Adults)  laugh  upon 
every  trifling  Occafion. 

By  degrees  they  learn  the  Power  of  fufpending  the 
A<fHons  both  of  Laughing  and  Crying,  and  aflbciate 
this  Power  with  a  Variety  of  Ideas,  fuch  as  thofe  of 
Decency,  Rcfpe^l,  Fear,  and  Shame  :  The  Incidents 
and  Objefls,  which  before  occafioned  Emotion  fuffi- 
cient  to  produce  Laughter,  now  occafion  little  or 
none,  from  the  Tranfmutation  of  their  Afibciations : 
Their  new-alTociated  Pleafures  and  Pains  are  of  5 
more  fedate  Kind,  and  do  not  atfe(5t  them  fo  much 
by  Surprize;  and,  which  is  a  principal Caufe  in  re- 
fpecl  of  Individuals,  their  Equals  laugh  lefs,  and,  by 
forming  them  to  the  fame  Model  with  themfelves, 
make  the  Difpofition  to  Laughter  decreafe  (till  fafter. 
For  whatever  can  be  Ihewn  to  take  place  at  all  in 
human  Nature,  mufl  take  place  in  a  much  higher 
Degree,  than  according  to  the  original  Caufes,  from 
our  great  Difpofition  to  imitate  one  another,  which 
has  been  already  explained. 

It  confirms  this  Account  of  Laughter,  that  it  fol- 
lows Tickling,  as  noted  above  -,  /.  e.  a  momentary 
Pain  and  Apprehenfion  of  Pain,  with  an  immediately- 
fucceeding  Removal  of  thefe,  and  their  alternate  Rc- 
currency  •,  alfo  that  the  fofter  Sex,  and  all  nervous 
Perfons,  are  much  difpofed  both  to  laugh  and  cry  pro- 
fufeiy,  and  to  pafs  quickly  from  one  State  to  the 
other.  And  it  may  deferve  to  be  inquired,  how  far 
the  profufe,  continued  Laughter  and  Mirth  on  one 
hand,  Sorrow,  hanging  the  Lip,  and  Crying,  on  the 
other,  which  occur  in  Madnefs,  agree  with  it. 

As  Children  learn  the  Ufe  ot  Language,  they 
learn  alfo  to  laugh  at  Sentences  or  Stories,  by  which 
fudden  alarming  Emotions  and  Expedations  are  raifed 
in  them,  and  again  difiipated  inftantaneoLifly.  And 
as  they  learnt  before  by  degrees  to  laugh  at  fudden 
unexpedled  Noifcs,  or  Motions,  where  there  was  no 
Fear,  or  no  dillinguifhable  one,  fo  it  is  after  fome 
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time  in  refpe^t  of  Words.  Children,  and  young  Per" 
fons,  are  diverted  by  every  little  Jingle,  Pun,  Contrafl, 
or  Coincidence,  which  is  level  to  their  Capacities,  even 
though  the  Harfhnefs  and  Inconfiftency,  with  which 
it  firft  (Irikes  the  Fancy,  be  fo  minute  as  fcarce  to 
be  perceived.  And  this  is  the  Origin  of  that  Laughter, 
which  is  excited  by  Wit,  Humour,  Buffoonry,  Qc. 

But  this  Species  of  Laughter  abates  alfo  by  degrees, 
as  the  other  before-con  fid  ered  did,  an  J,  in  general, 
for  the  lame  Caufcs  ;  fo  that  Adults,  and  cfpecially 
thofe  that  are  Judges  of  Politenefs  and  Propriety,  laugh 
only  at  fuch  Strokes  of  Wit  and  Humour,  asfurprife  by 
fome  more  than  ordinary  Degree  of  Contrail  or  Coinci- 
dence ;  and  have  at  the  fame  time  a  due  Connexion 
with  Pleafure  and  Pain,  and  their  feveral  Aflbciations 
of  Fitnefs,  Decency,  Inconfiflency,  Abfurdity,  Ho- 
nour, Shame,  Virtue,  and  Vice  -,  fo  as  neither  to  be 
too  glaring  on  the  one  hand,  nor  too  faint  on  the 
other.  In  the  firft  Cafe,  the  Kcprefentation  raifes 
Dinike  and  Abhorrence  ;  in  the  laft,  it  becomes  in- 
fipid. 

From  hence  may  be  feen,  that  in  different  Pcrfons 
the  Occafions  of  Laughter  mull  be  as  different  as  their 
Opinions  and  Difpofitions  •,  that  low  Similitudes,  Al- 
lufions,  Contrafts,  and  Coincidences,  applied  to  grave 
and  ferious  Subjects,  muft  occafion  the  mod  profufe 
Laughter  in  Pcrfons  of  light  Minds  -,  and,  converfly, 
increafe  this  Levity  of  Mind,  and  weaken  the  Regard 
due  to  Things  facred  ;  that  the  Vices  of  Gluttony, 
Lewdnefs,  Vain -glory,  Self-conceit,  andCovctoufncfs, 
with  the  concomitant  Pleafures  and  Pains,  Hopes, 
Fears,  Dangers,  ^c.  when  reprefented  by  indirect 
Circumftances,  and  the  Reprefentation  heightened  by 
Contrafts  and  Coincidences,  muft  be  the  moft  frequent 
Subjedl  of  Mirth,  Wit,  and  Humour,  in  this  mixed 
degenerate  State,  where  they  are  cenfured  upon  the 
Whole  i  and  yet  not  looked  upon  with  a  due  D.gree 
of  Severity,  Diftance,  and  Abhorrence  j   that  Com- 
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pany,  Feafting,  and  Wine,  by  putting  the  Body  into 
a  p!c:irureable  State,  mull  difpoic  to  Laughter  upon 
fmall  Occafions  •,  and  that  Perfons  who  give  thcm- 
lelves  much  to  Mirth,  \Yit,  and  Humour,  muft  there- 
by greatly  difqualify  their  Underftandings  for  the 
Search  after  Truth  •,  inafmuch  as  by  the  perpetual 
Hunting  after  apparent  and  partial  Agreements  and 
Difagrecments,  as  in  Words,  and  indiredt  accidental 
Circumftances,  whilft  the  true  Natures  of  the  Things 
themfelves  afFord  real  Agreements  and  Difagreements, 
that  are  very  different,  or  quite  oppofite,  a  Man  muft 
by  degrees  pervert  all  his  Notions  of  Things  them- 
fclvcs,  and  become  unable  to  fee  them  as  tliey  really 
arc,  and  as  they  appear  to  confideratc  fober-minded 
Inquirers.  He  muft  lofc  all  his  Aflbciations  of  the 
vifible  Ideas  of  Things,  their  Names,  Symbols,  ^c, 
with  their  ufcful  pradlical  Relations  and  Properties  •, 
and  get,  in  their  ftead,  accidental,  indiredl,  and  un- 
natural Conjundions  of  Circumftances,  that  are  really 
foreign  to  each  other,  or  Oppofitions  of  thofe  that 
are  united  •,  and,  after  fome  time,  Habit  and  Cuftom 
will  fix  thefe  upon  him. 

The  moft  natural  Occafions  of  Mirth  and  Laughter 
in  Adults  fcem  to  be  the  little  Miftakes  and  Follies  of 
Children,  and  the  fmalkr  Inconfiftencies  and  Impro- 
prieties, which  happen  in  Converfation,  and  the  daily 
Occurrences  of  Life  ;  inafmuch  as  thefe  Pleafures  are, 
in  great  mcafure,  occafioned,  or  at  Icaft  fupported,  by 
the  general  pleafurable  State,  which  our  Love  and 
Affedion  to  our  Friends  in  general,  and  to  Children 
in  particular,  put  the  Body  and  Mind  into.  For  this 
kind  of  Mirth  is  always  checked  where  we  have  aDif- 
like  ;  alfo  where  the  Miftake  or  Inconfiftency  rifes 
beyond  a  certain  Limit  •,  for  then  it  produces  Con- 
cern, Confufion,  and  Uneafinefs.  And  it  is  ufeful  not 
only  in  refpedl  of  the  good  Eflfefls  which  it  has  upon 
the  Body,  and  the  prefent  Amufement  and  Relaxa- 
tion that  it  aftbrds  to  the  Mind  j  but  alfo,  becaufe  it 
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puts  us  upon  rcflifying  what  is  fo  amifs,  or  any  other 
fimilar  Error,  in  one  another,  or  in  Children  ;  and  has 
a  Tendency  to  remove  many  Prejudices  from  Cuftom 
and  Education.  Thus  we  often  laugh  at  Ciiildren, 
Ruftics,  and  Foreigners,  when  yet  they  aft  right,  ac- 
cording to  the  truly-natural,  fimple,  and  uncorrupted 
Didates  of  Reafon  and  Propriety,  and  are  guilty  of 
no  other  Inconfiftency,  than  what  arifes  from  the 
Ufurpations  of  Cuftom  over  Nature ;  and  we  often 
take  notice  of  this,  and  corredl  ourfclves,  in  confc- 
quencc  of  being  diverted  by  it. 

Of  Inconjijlencyy  Deformity^  and  Ahfurdity, 

I  laving  now  confidered,  in  a  fhort  and  general  Way, 
all  the  Pleafures  tliat  feem  properly  to  belong  to  the 
Head  of  Imagination,  I  will  fay  fomething  concern- 
ing the  Pains  of  this  Clafs,  viz.  thofe  which  arife  from 
the  View  of  grofs  Inconfiftency,  Abfurdity,  and  De- 
formity.    Here  we  may  obferve, 

Firll,  That  thefe  Pains  arc  the  Root  and  Source  of 
many  of  the  fore- mentioned  Pleafures,  particularly 
thofe  arifing  from  figurative  Expreffions,  and  of  Wit 
and  Humour,  as  has  been  flievvn  in  treating  of  thefe 
things. 

Secondly,  That  the  Difguft  and  Uneafinefs  here 
confidered  never  rife  to  any  very  great  Height,  unleis 
fome  of  the  Pains  of  Sympathy,or  of  the  Moral  Senfc, 
mix  themfelves  with  them.  From  whence  it  feems  to 
follow,  that  the  mere  Pleafures  of  Imagination  and 
Beauty  arc  alfo  of  a  kind  much  inferior  to  thofe  of 
Sympathy,  and  the  Moral  Senfe. 

The  Perplexity,  Confufion,  and  Uneafinefs,  which 
we  labour  under  in  abftrufe  Inquiries,  philofophical, 
moral,  and  rcligiou?,  ouglit,  perhaps,  to  he  referred 
to  this  Head.  Alfo  the  fecondary  Perplexity  which 
arifes  from  our  being  fubjecfl:  to  this  Perplexity,  Con- 
fufion, and  Uneafinefs.     However,  all  this  is  to  be 
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accounted  for  as  any  other  Evil,  and  does  not  fecm 
to  be  attended  either  with  greater  or  Icfs  Difficulties. 
No  Perplexity  can  give  us  more  than  a  limited  Degree 
of  Pain  ;  and  all  our  Perplexities  have  probably  both 
the  fame  general  good  Effedts  as  our  other  Pains  \ 
and  alfo,  like  each  of  thefe,  fomc  good  Effeds  pecu- 
liar to  themfelves. 

We  may  now  obferve  upon  the  Whole,  that  ac- 
cording to  the  foregoing  Hiftory  of  the  Pieafures  of 
Imagination,  there  mud  be  great  Differences  in  the 
Taftes  and  Judgments  of  different  Perfons ;  and  that 
no  Age,  Nation,  Clafs  of  Men,  ^c,  ought  to  be  made 
the  Teft  of  what  is  mod  excellent  in  artificial  Beauty, 
nor  confequendy  of  what  is  abfurd.  The  only  Things 
that  can  be  fet  up  as  natural  Criterions  here  feem  to  be 
Uniformity  with  Variety,  Ufefulnefs  in  general,  and 
the  pardcular  Subferviency  of  this  or  that  artificial 
Beauty  to  improve  the  Mind,  fo  as  to  make  it  fuit 
bed  with  our  prefent  Circumflances,  and  future  Ex- 
peclations.  How  all  thefe  Criterions  confift  with  each 
other,  and  unite  in  the  fingle  Criterion  of  Religion, 
or  the  Love  of  God,  and  of  our  Neighbour,  under- 
Itood  in  the  comprehenfive  Senfe  of  thefe  Words,  I 
Ihall  endeavour  to  fliew  hereafter. 
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SECT.     II. 

Of  the  Pleafures  and  Pains  £/*  Ambition. 

P  R  O  P.    9f. 

To  examine  how  far  the  Pleafures  and  Pains 
oj  Atnbition  are  agreeable  to  the  foregoing 
theory. 

TH  E  Opinions  of  others  concerning  us^  when 
exprefled  by  correfponding  Words  or  Adlions, 
are  principal  Sources  of  Happinefs  or  Mifcry.  The 
Pleafures  of  this  Kind  are  ufually  referred  to  the  Head 
of  Honour  \  the  Pains  to  that  of  Shame;  but  as  it  is 
moft  convenient  to  have  a  fingle  Word,  to  which  to 
refer  both  the  Pleafures  and  Pains  of  this  Clafs,  I  have 
made  Choice  of  Ambition  for  that  Purpofe.  It  will 
therefore  be  our  Bufincfs,  under  this  Propofition,  to 
inquire,  by  what  Aflbciations  it  is  brought  about, 
that  Men  are  fo  felicitous  to  have  certain  Particulars 
concerning  themfclves  made  known  to  the  Circle  of 
their  Friends  and  Acquaintance,  or  to  the  World  in 
general  ;  and  certain  others  concealed  from  them  ; 
alfo,  why  all  Marks  and  Evidences,  that  thefe  Two 
feveral  Kinds  of  Particulars  are  made  known,  foas  to 
beget  Approbation,  Efteem,  Praife,  High-Opinion, 
l^c.  or  DiHike,  Cenfure,  Contempt,  ^f.  occafion 
fuch  exquifite  Pleafures  and  Pains,  as  thofc  of  Honour 
and  Shame  •,  /.  e,  of  Ambition. 

The  [Particulars  which  we  defire  to  have  made 
known  to,  or  concealed  from,  others,  in  order  to  ob* 
tain  Praife,  or  avoid  Difpraife,  may  be  clafled  under 
the  Four  following  Heads. 

Firfl, 
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Fird,  External  Advantages  or  Di  fad  vantages. 

Secondly,  Bodily  Perfe(5tions  and  Imperfedions. 

Thirdly,  Intelledual  Accomplifhments  or  Defers. 

Fourthly,  Moral  ones ;  /.  e.  Virtue  or  Vice. 

I  will  now  endeavour  to  Ihew  what  Plcafures  and 
Pains,  bodily  and  intelle(5lua!,  are  afTociated  with  the 
Opinions  which  others  form  of  us,  in  thefe  Four  rc- 
fpc(5ls  i  /.  e.  either  with  the  feveral  Methods  by  which 
they  receive  their  Information;  or  with  thofe  by  which 
they  fignify  their  having  received  it,  and  their  confc- 
quenc  Approbation  or  Difapprobation,  Refpe6t  or 
Contempt, 

Of  external  Advantages  and  Dijadv  ant  ages, 

I  begin  with  the  Confideration  of  external  Advan- 
tages or  Difadvantages.  The  principal  of  thefe  are 
fine  Cloaths,  Riches,  Titles,  and  High-birth,  with 
their  Oppofites,  Rags,  Poverty,  Obfcurity,  and  Low- 
birth. 

Now  It  IS  evident,  that  thefe  external  Advantages 
and  Difadvantages  become  fuch  by  being  made  known 
to  others  •,  that  the  Firil  gain  Men  certain  Privileges 
and  Pleafures  ;  and  the  laft  fubjeifl  them  to  Inconve- 
niencies  and  Evils  only,  or  chiefly,  when  they  are  dif- 
covered  to  the  World.  It  follows  therefore  that  every 
Difcovery  of  this  Kind  to  others,  alfo  every  Mark  and 
AfTociatc  of  fuch  Difcovery,  will,  by  Aflbciation,  raife 
up  the  Miniatures  of  the  Privileges  and  Pleafures,  In- 
conveniencies,  and  Evils,  refpedlively  -,  and  thus  afford, 
in  each  Inftance,  a  peculiar  compound  Pleafure  or 
Pain,  which,  by  the  Ufe  of  Language,  has  the  Word 
Honour  or  Shame  refpedlively  annexed  to  it. 

This  is  the  grols  Account  of  the  Generation  of 
thefe  Pleafures  and  Pains-,  but  the  fubordinate  Parti- 
culars contain  many  Things  worthy  of  Obfervation. 

Thus  fine  Cloaths  pleafe  both  Children  and  Adults, 
by  their  natural  or  artificial  Beauty  -,   they  enhance 
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the  Beauty  of  the  Pcrfon  ;  they  excite  the  Compli- 
ments and  CarefTes  of  the  Attendants  in  a  peculiarly 
vivid  Manner  J  they  are  the  common  Aflbciates  of 
Riches,  Titles,  and  High-birth  ;  they  have  vail  En- 
comiums bellowed  upon  them  -,  and  are  fometimes 
the  Rewards  of  mental  Accomplifhrnents  and  Virtue. 
Rags,  on  the  contrary,  are  often  attended  with  the 
mofl  ioathfome  and  offcnfive  Ideas,  with  bodily  Infir- 
mity, Poverty,  Contempt,  and  Vice.  It  is  eafy  there- 
fore to  fee,  that  in  our  Progrcfs  through  Life,  a  com- 
pound affociatcd  Defire  of  fine  Cloaths,  and  Abhor- 
rence of  Rags,  will  fpringup  fo  early  as  to  be  deemed 
a  natural  one.  And  if  a  Perfon  pafies  of  a  fudden 
from  Rags  to  fine  Cloaths,  or  vice  verfa^  the  Pleafure 
or  Pain  will  be  enhanced  accordingly,  by  the  Juxta- 
pofition  of  the  Oppofites. 

Now  thefe  Pleafures  and  Pains,  which  thus  attend 
a  Perfon's  being  aflually  drefled  in  fine  Cloaths,  or 
in  Rags,  will,  by  farther  Affociations,  be  transferred 
upon  all  the  concomitant  Circumllanccs,  the  Pofifefrion 
of  fine  Cloaths,  the  Hopes  of  them,  or  the  Fear  of 
Rags  •,  and  particularly  upon  all  Narrations  and  Sym- 
bols, whereby  others  are  firfl  informed  of  the  Perfon's 
Drefs,  or  difcover  their  prior  Knowlege  of  it ;  fo  that 
the  Perfon  fliall  have  his  Vanity  gratified,  or  his  Shame 
excited,  by  all  fuch  Narrations,  and  by  all  the  conco- 
mitant Circumflances  and  Symbols. 

Riches,  Titles,  and  High-birth,  are  attended  with 
AflTociates  of  the  fame  Kind  as  fine  Cloaths  •,  with 
this  Difference,  however,  that  it  requires  a  farther  Pro- 
grefs  in  Life  to  be  fufficiently  affedled  with  the  com- 
pound Pleafure  refulting  from  the  Affociatcs  ofthcfe, 
and  confcquendy  for  acquiring,  a  Tafie  for  thofc  Plea- 
fures of  Honour,  which  Riches,  Titles,  and  High- 
birch  atford.  Agreeably  to  which  it  may  be  obfervcd, 
that  the  firfl:  Inftance  of  Pride  and  Vanity  in  Children 
is  that  which  arifcs  from  fine  Cloaths. 
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In  theProgrefs  through  Life,  efpecially  in  the  VIn 
tuous,  ic  often  happens,  that  oppofite  A flbciations  arc 
generated,  /.  e»  fuch  as  break  the  Connexion  between 
the  Ideas  of  Happinefs  and  fine  Cloaths,  Riches, 
Titles,  High-birth  ;  alfo  between  Mifery  and  Rags, 
Poverty,  Obfcurity,  and  Low-birth  ^  nay,  there  arc 
fome  Infbances  in  which  thefe  lad  are  conneded  with 
fome  Kinds  and  Degrees  of  Happinefs.  Now  in  all 
thefe  Cafes  the  Pride  and  Vanity,  or  Shame,  by  which 
we  hope  or  fear  to  have  our  Circumftances,  in  thefe 
refpedls,  known  to  the  World,  Icflen,  ceafe  intirely,  or 
even  turn  about  to  the  oppofite  Quarter  accordingly  ; 
fo  that  when  a  Perfon  has  loft  his  Defire  of  being 
rich,  or  high-born,  he  alfo  lofes  his  Defire  of  being 
thought  fo  -,  and  when  he  gains  an  oppofite  Defire 
of  becoming  poor,  on  a  religious  Account,  for  In- 
flance,  or  a  Complacence  in  being  low-born,  on  ac- 
count of  his  prefent  high  Station,  ^c.  he  defires  alfo 
to  have  this  known  to  the  World.  And  yet  there 
may,  in  moft  Cafcs,  be  perceived  fome  Diftance  in 
Time  between  the  Defire  of  beivg^  and  the  fubfequcnc 
afTociated  Defire  of  being  thoughi  \  'viz.  fuch  a  Diftance 
of  Time  as  may  fufHce  for  the  AfTociations  to  produce 
their  Effe(5l  in. 

Riches  are  attended  with  many  Conveniencies,  whe- 
ther a  Perfon  be  known  to  poffefs  them,  or  noj  and 
tliere  are  Inconveniencies,  as  well  asConveniencies,  at- 
tending the  Reputation  of  being  rich  •,  but  Tides  and 
High-birth  are  then  only  produdiveof  Privileges  and 
Pleafures,  when  made  known  to  the  World  5  whence 
it  is  eafy  to  fee  that  Pride  and  Vanity  may  fhew  them* 
felves  much  more  commonly  in  refpcd  of  Titles  and 
High-birth,  than  in  refped  of  Riches,  which  is  agree- 
able to  the  Fad. 

The  Shamefaced nefs  of  Ruftics,  poor  Perfons,  and 
Inferiors  in  general,  in  the  Prcfence  of  their  Superiors, 
with  the  great  Confufion  and  Uneafmefs  that  often 
attend  it,   arifes  from  the  Sources  of  Honour  and 
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Shame  here  laid  open,  and  particularly  from  thcdrong 
Contrail  between  their  own  Circumftances  and  thofe 
of  their  Superiors. 

Of  bodily  PerfeSions  and  ImperfeSfions. 

The  chief  bodily  Circumftances,  which  are  the 
Sources  of  the  Pleafures  of  Honour,  or  of  the  Pains 
of  Shame,  are  Beauty,  Strength,  and  Health,  on  the 
one  hand  •,  and  their  Oppofites,  Deformity,  Imbecilli- 
ty,  unfitdng  a  Perfon  for  the  Fun(ftions  of  Life,  and 
Difeafe,  on  the  other.  I  will  make  fomc  fhort  Re- 
marks upon  each. 

Beauty  has  an  intimate  Connexion  with  one  of  the 

moft  violent  of  our  Dcfires ;  affords  a  great  Pleafure, 

even  where  this  Defire  is  not  felt  explicidy ;  has  the 

higheft  Encomiums  bellowed  upon  it  in  Books,  efpe- 

cially  in  fuch  as  are  too  much  in  the  Hands  of  young 

Perfons,  and  the  higheft  Compliments  paid  to  it  in 

Difcourfe;  and  is  often  the  Occafion  of  Succefs  in 

Life  ;  all  which  holds  more  particularly  in  refped  of 

Women,  than  of  Men.     No  Wonder  therefore,  that 

both  Sexes,  but  efpecially  Women,  lliould  defire  both 

to  he  and  bs  thought  beautiful,  and  be  pleafed  with  all 

the  aflbciated  Circumftances  of  thefe  Things ;  and 

that   the  Fear  of  being  or  being  thought  deformed, 

fhould  be  a  Thing  to  which  the  Imagination  has  the 

greateft  Reludlance.     And  the  Reputation  of  Beauty, 

with  the  Scandal  of  Deformity,  influences  fo  much 

the  more,  as  Beauty  and  Drformity  are  not  attended 

with  their  refpe6li\''e  pleafing  or  difpleafing  Aflbciates, 

except  when  they  are  made  apparent  to,  and  taken 

notice  of  by  the  World.     So  that  here  the  original 

Defire  is  rather  to  be  thought  beautiftil  rhan  to  be  ^o  j 

and  this  laft  is  chiefly  a  confequential  one  arifing  in  our 

Minds,  from  the  clofc  Connexion  of  being  with  being 

thought. 

In 
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In  Strength  it  Is  otherwife.  This  is  the  Source  of 
many  Convenicncies,  and  Imbecillity,  its  Oppofice, 
of  many  Inconveniencies,  whether  they  be  taken  no- 
tice  of  or  no ;  as  well  as  of  fome  which  depend  on 
their  being  thus  taken  notice  of.  It  is  reafonable  therC' 
fore  here  to  fuppofe,  tliat  our  firfl  and  greateft  De- 
fine fhould  be  after  theThing  itftlf ;  and  fo  it  is  in  fad. 
However,  fince  feveral  Advantages  arife  from  (hew- 
ing our  Strength ;  fince  alfo  the  Oflentation  of  Hap- 
pinefs  of  any  Kind  belonging  to  ourfelves,  or  the 
Notice  which  others  take  of  it,  bring  in  the  pleafing 
Idea  with  great  Vigour  \  it  is  evident,  that  there  muit 
be  eager  De fires  of  being  thought  ftrong,  agile,  i^c, 
as  well  as  of  being  fo.  And,  by  Parity  of  Reafon, 
Men  will  be  much  afhamcd  of  being  thought  weak  and 
feeble,  as  well  as  afraid  of  being  fo.  And  as  Women 
glory  chiefly  in  Beauty,  fo  Men  do  in  Strength  -,  this 
being  chiefly  a  Source  of  Advantages  and  Pleafures  to 
Men,  as  that  is  to  Women.  Nay,  one  may  even  ob- 
ferve,  that  any  great  Degree  of  Beauty  in  Men,  or 
Strength  in  Women,  by  being  oppofite  to  that  Per- 
fe(flion,  which  is  peculiar  to  each  Sex,  is  thought  ra- 
ther undefireable  than  defireablc. 

Health  and  Sicknefs  have  many  Connexions  with 
Beauty  and  Strength,  Deformity  and  Imbecilliiy,  re- 
fpeflively  ;  and  therefore  may  eafily  be  conceived  to 
become  refpeflively  the  Sources  of  the  Pleafures  of 
Honour,  or  of  the  Pains  of  Shame,  agreeably  to  the 
Fa(5l.  Bur,  in  Difcafes,  fo  m:my  greater  Pains  and 
Evils,  Fears,  Anxieties,  ^c.  with  fome  Pleafures,  fuch 
as  thofe  of  Friendfhip,  occur  likewife,  that  there  is, 
in  moll  Cafes,  little  Room  for  Shame  to  exert  itfdf : 
However,  if  the  Difeafe  be  the  Confequencc  either  of 
a  virtuous,  or  a  vicious,  Courfe  of  Adlion,  the  Ho- 
nour or  Shame,  belonging  to  Virtue  or  Vice  refpedtive- 
ly,  will  be  transferred  upon  it. 

There  is  an  high  Degree  of  Sham^,  which  attends  the 
natural  Evacuations,  particularly  thofe  of  the  F^ces 
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and  Urine^  which  is  in  part  deduced  from  the  OfFen- 
fivenefs  of  the  Excrements  of  the  Body,  and  is  nearly 
related  to  the  Shame  attending  bodily  Infirmities  and 
Difeafcs.  But  this  Shame,  as  it  refpedls  the  Fasces  and 
Urine,  has  alfo  a  particular  Connexion  with  that  which 
relates  to  the  Pudenda,  arifing  from  the  Vicinity  of 
the  Organs ;  and  thus  they  give  and  receive  mutually. 
They  are  alfo  both  of  them  much  increafed  by  Edu- 
cation, Cuftom,  and  the  Precepts  and  Epithets  of  Pa- 
rents and  Governors.  The  original  Sources  of  the 
Shame  relating  to  the  Pudenda  are  probably  the  Pri- 
vacy requifite  (which  is  both  Caufe  and  Effcd),  the 
Greatnefs  of  the  Pleafure,  and  the  Senfc  of  Guilt  which 
often  attends ;  and  there  may  be  perhaps  fomething  cf 
Inflinft,  which  operates  here  quite  independently  of 
Aflbciation. 

Of  intelk5Jual  AccompUJhments  and  Defers, 

The  intelle<^ual  Accomplifhments  and  Defeifls 
which  occafion  Honour  and  Shame,  are  Sagacity, 
Memory,  Invention,  Wit,  Learning  j  and  their  Op- 
pofites.  Folly,  Dulnefs,  and  Ignorance.  Here  we  may 
deduce  a  confiderable  Part  from  the  many  Advan- 
tages arifing  from  the  Accomplilhments,  Difadvan- 
tages  from  the  Dcfcdls,  in  the  fame  manner  as  has  been 
done  already  in  the  Two  foregoing  Articles.  But  a 
great  Part,  perhaps  the  greateft,  is  deduced  from  the 
high-fi:rained  Encomiums,  Applaufes,  and  Flatteries, 
paid  to  Parts  and  Learning,  and  the  outrageous  Ridi- 
cule and  Contempt  thrown  upon  Folly  and  Ignorance, 
in  all  the  Difcourfcs  and  Writings  of  Men  of  Genius 
and  Learning  •,  thefe  Perfons  being  extremely  partial 
to  their  own  Excellencies,  and  carrying  the  World 
with  them  by  the  Force  of  their  Parts  and  Eloquence. 
It  is  alfo  to  be  obfcrved,  that  in  the  Education  of  young 
Perfons,  and  cfpecially  of  Boys  and  young  Men,  great 
Rewards  are  conferred  in  confequence  of  intcllcdlual 
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Attainments  and  Parts  ♦,  and  great  Punifbments  fol- 
low Negligence  and  Ignorance  ;  which  Rewards  and 
Punifhments,  being  refpeflively  aflbciatcd  with  the 
Words  exprefTing  Praife  and  Cenfure,  and  with  all  their 
other  Circumftanccs,  transfer  upon  Praife  and  Cenfure 
compound  vivid  Miniatures,  pleafant  and  painful. 

In  like  manner  all  the  Kinds  of  Honour  and  Shame, 
by  being  exprefled  in  Words  and  Symbols,  that  arc 
nearly  related  to  each  other,   enhance  each  other : 
Thu5,  for  Inftance,  the  Carefies  given  to  a  Child  when 
he  is  drcflcd  in  fine  Cloaths  prepare  him  to  be  much 
more  affedlcd  with  the  CarefTes  and  Encomiunis  be- 
llowed upon  him  when  he  has  been  diligent  in  getting 
his  Leffon.     And  indeed   it  ought  to  be  remarked, 
that  the  Words  and  Phrafes  of  the  Parents,  Governors, 
Superiors,  and  Attendants,  have  fo  great  an  Influence 
over  Children,-  when  they  firfb  come  to  the  Ufe  of 
Language,  as  inflantly  to  generate  an  implicit  Belief, 
a  ftrong  Dcfire,  or  a  high  Degree  of  Pleafure.    They 
liave  no  Sufpicions,  Jealoufies,  Memories,  or  Expefta- 
tions  of  being  deceived  or  difappointed ;  and  there- 
fore a  Set  of  Words  cxprcifing  Pleafures  of  any  Kind, 
which  they  have  experienced,  put  together  in  almoft 
any  manner,  will  raife  up  in  diem  a  pleafurable  State, 
and  oppofite  Words  a  painful  one.     Whence  it  is  eafy 
to  fee,  that  the  fine  Language  cxpreding  Pmife,  and 
the  harfn  one  exprefTing  Difpraife,  muft  inftandy,  from 
tlie  mere  AfTociations  heaped  upon  the  feparate  Words, 
put  them  into  a  State  of  Hope  and  Joy,  Fear  and 
Sorrow,  refpe6tively.     And  when  the  Foundation  is 
thus  laid,  Praife  and  Difpraife  will  keep  their  Influ- 
ences from  the  Advantages  and  Difadvantages  attend- 
ing them,  though  the  feparate  Words  fhould  lofe  their 
parucular  Influences,  as  they  manifeftly  do  in  ourPro- 
grefs  through  Life. 

Tlic  Honour  and  Shame  arifing  from  intelleflual 

AccompliflKiients  do  often,  in  learned  Men,  after  fome 

Time,  dcftroy,  in  great  meafure,  their  Senfibility,  in 
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rcfpcft  of  every  other  Kind  of  Honour  and  Shame  ; 
which  feems  chiefly  to  arife  from  their  convcrfing 
much  with  Books,  and  learned  Men,  fo  as  to  have  a 
great  Part  of  the  Pleafures,  which  they  receive  from 
this  their  Converfation,  clofely  connedbed  with  the 
Encomiums  upon  Parts  and  Learning  -,  alfo  to  have 
all  Terms  of  Honour  applied  to  them,  and  the  keeneft 
Reproach,  and  mod  inlblent  Contempt,  caft  upon  the 
contrary  Defedls.  And,  as  the  Pleafures  which  Rail- 
lery, Ridicule,  and  Satire,  afford  to  the  By-ftanders, 
are  very  confiderable,  lb  the  Perfon  who  is  the  Objedt 
of  them,  and  who  begins  to  be  in  Pain  upon  the  firft 
flight  Marks  of  Contempt,  has  this  Pain  much  enhan- 
ced by  the  Contraft,  the  Exquifitenefs  of  his  Uneafi- 
nels  and  Confufion  rifing  in  proportion  to  the  Degree 
of  Mirth,  and  infolent Laughter,  in  the  By-ftanders: 
Whence  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  extremely  few  Perfons 
have  Courage  to  ftand  the  Force  of  Ridicule;  but 
rather  fubjedl  themfclves  to  confiderable  bodily  Pains, 
to  Lofles,  and  to  the  Anxiety  of  a  guilty  Mind,  than 
appear  foolifii,  abfurd,  fingular,  or  contemptible  to  the 
World,  or  even  to  Perfons  of  whofe  Judgment  and 
Abilities  they  have  a  low  Opinion. 

All  this  is,  in  general,  more  applicable  to  Men 
than  to  Women,  juft  as  the  Honour  and  Shame  be- 
longing to  Beauty  and  Deformity  is  more  applicable 
to  Women  than  Men  ;  both  which  Obfervations  are 
eafily  deducible  from  the  different  Talents  and  Situa- 
tions in  Life  of  the  Two  Sexes. 

Of  Virtue  and  Vice, 

We  come,  in  the  laft  Place,  to  confider  moral  Ac- 
complilhments  and  Defefls,  orVirtue  and  Vice.  Now 
it  is  very  evident,  that  the  many  Advantages,  public 
and  private,  which  arife  from  the  firft,  will  engage 
the  World  to  bellow  upon  it  much  Honour  and  Ap- 
plaufe,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  evil  Confequences 
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of  Vice  muft  make  i(  the  Obje«5t  of  Cenfure  and  Re- 
proach. Since  therefore  the  Child  is  affeded  with 
the  Words  exprefllng  Honour  and  Cenfure,  both 
from  the  feparate  Influences  of  thefe  Words,  and  from 
the  Application  of  Phrafes  of  this  Kind  to  other  Sub- 
jefls  of  Praife  and  Difpraife,  he  mud  be  affefled  by 
the  Commendations  bellowed  upon  him  when  he  has 
done  well,  and  by  the  Ccnfures  pad  on  him  when  he 
has  done  ill. 

Thefe  Commendations  and  Cenfures  are  alfo  attend- 
ed with  great  immediate  Rewards  and  Puniflimcnts, 
likewife  with  the  Hopes  and  Fears  relating  to  another 
World  ;  and  when  the  Moral  Senfe  is  fufHciendy  ge- 
nerated, with  great  fecret  indeterminate  Pleafure  or 
Pain  of  this  Kind  •,  and  thefe  Aflbciations  add  a  par- 
ticular Force  to  the  Honour  and  Shame  belonging  re- 
fpedively  to  Virtue  and  Vice.  At  the  fame  time  it  is 
cafy  to  f;.e,  that  feme  confidcrablc  Prcgrefs  in  Life  is 
ordinarily  required  before  Men  come  to  be  deeply  and 
laftingly  affeded  by  thefe  Things  -,  alfo  that  this  Kind 
of  Honour  and  Shame  may,  at  lad,  from  tlie  fuperior 
Force  of  the  aflbciated  Plcafures  and  Pains,  ahforb,  as 
it  were,  all  the  other  Kind*;.  A  religious  Man  be- 
comes at  lad  infcnfible,  in  great  mcafure,  to  every 
Encomium  and  Reproach,  excepting  fuch  as  he  ap- 
prehends will  red  upon  him  at  the  lad  Day,  from  Him 
whofe  Judgment  cannot  err. 

This  is  the  general  Account  of  the  Honour  and 
Shame  paid  to  Virtue  and  Vice  refpedlivcly.  1  will 
now  make  a  few  diort  Stridlures  upon  fome  of  the 
principal  Virtues  and  Vices. 

Firll,  then.  Piety  is  not  in  general,  and  amongd  the 
Bulk  of  Mankind,  had  in  great  Honour.  This  pro- 
ceeds from  feveral  Caufes;  as  that  in  the  Order  of  our 
Progrefs  it  is  the  lad  of  the  Virtues,  and  therefore, 
having  few  Votaries,  it  mud  have  few  Advocates;  that 
in  the  fird  Attempts  to  attain  it,  Men  often  fall  into 
great  Degrees  of  Enthufiafm  and  Superdition,  and  fo 
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cxpofe  tlicmfelves  to  the  Charges  of  Folly*  Madnefs, 
and  Self-conceit  •,  and  that  Pretences  to  it  are  often 
made  ufe  of  by  Hypocrites  ro  cover  the  word  Dcfigns. 
Now  from  thefe  and  fuch-hke  Caiifes  it  happens,  that 
Men  are  much  afhamed  to  be  thought  devout,  fear- 
ing that  exquifitc  Uneafinefs,  which  being  ridiculed 
and  contemned  as  Fools,  Madmen,  and  Hypocrites 
occafions.  At  the  fame  time  it  appears,  that  amongft 
thofe  who  have  made  confidcrable  Advances  in  Reli- 
gion, Piety  will  be  had  in  the  greatefl  Honour:  Thefe 
fee  evidently  how  it  may  be  diftinguifhed  from  En- 
thufiafm,  Superftition,  and  Hypocnfy  ;  and  are  very 
little  folicitous  concerning  the  Opinions  of  the  profane 
World,  who  are  apt  to  confound  them  ;  and  there- 
fore as  far  as  their  Piety  will  permit  any  foreign  Defire 
to  arife,  they  have  an  exquifite  ReHfh  for  the  Honour 
and  Efteem  proceeding  from  the  Reputation  of  Piety. 

Benevolence  fprings  up  more  early  in  Life  than 
Piety,  and  has  at  firlt  View  a  more  immediate  good 
Influence  upon  Society.  There  are  alfo  greater  Num- 
bers who  arrive  at  fomc  imperfc6t  Degrees  of  it,  than 
who  arrive  at  like  Degrees  of  Piety  j  neither  are  the 
Degenerations  and  Counterfeits  of  Benevolence  fo 
common  as  thofe  of  Piety.  On  thefe  Accounts  much 
greater  and  more  frequent  Encomiums  are  beftowed 
upon  it  by  the  Bulk  of  Mankind,  than  upon  Piety  -,  and 
thefe  with  the  many  Advantages  refuking  from  the 
Reputation  of  being  benevolent,  make  moft  Perfons 
cageHy  defire  this  Reputation  •,  fo  that  they  perform 
many  Adlions  from  mere  Ambition,  or  from  a  Mix- 
lure  of  this  with  Benevolence,  which  they  defire  the 
World  fhould  think  to  proceed  from  mere  Benevo- 
lence. 

Military  Glory,  and  the  high  Applaufes  bcilowed 
upon  perfonal  Courage,  feem,  in  a  confiderable  De- 
gree, deducible  from  this  Source,  from  the  benevolent 
Defign  of  protedting  the  Innocent,  the  Helplefs,  one's 
Friends  and  Country,  from  Invafions,  Robberies,  wild 
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Beads,  i^c.     The  Connexion  of  thefe  with  bodily 
Strength,  and  the  chara<5teriftical  Perfedions  of  Men 
as  diftinguilhed  from  Women  and  Children,  the  Ra* 
rity  and  DifHculty  of  them,  the  vaft  Encomiums  he- 
flowed  upon  them  by  Poets,  Orators,  and  Hiftorians, 
efpecially  in  antient  Times,  /'.  e.  by  thofe  Authors 
which  are  read  in  Schools,  and  lay  hold  of  our  pliant 
Imaginations  when  young,  the  Ridicule  call  upon  Ti' 
moroufnefs  by  Boys  and  Men,  as  not  being  a  com- 
mon Imperfedion  amongfl:  them,  and  the  Connexion 
of  the  Fear  of  Death  with  the  Senfe  of  Guilt,  all 
concur  Jikewife,  and  have  carried  Mankind  fo  far  as 
make  them  confer  the  higheft  Honours  upon  the  moft 
cruel,  lawlefs,  and  abominable  Ad:ions,  and  confe- 
quently  incite  one  another  to  perform  fuch  Aclions 
from  ambitious  Views.     However,  this  falfe  Glare 
feems  to  fade  in  Theory,  amongft  Writers  -,  and  one 
may   hope   that  the  Pradice   of  Mankind  will  be, 
in  fome  meafure,  agreeable  to  the  Corrections  made  in 
their  Theory. 

Temperance  and  Chaflity  have  confiderable  Ho- 
nours bellowed  upon  them  •,  but  the  Shame  and  Scan- 
dal attending  the  oppofite  Vices,  and  which  arife  from 
the  loathfome  Difeafes,  and  the  many  Miferies,  which 
Men  bring  upon  themfelves  and  others  by  thefe  Vices, 
are  much    more   remarkable.     The  Detail  of  thefe 
Things  might  eafily  be  delivered  from  parallel  Ob- 
fervations  already  made.     It  happens  fometimes,  that 
fome  Degrees  of  thefe  Vices  are  looked  upon  by  young 
and  ignorant  Perfons,  as  honourable,  from  certain 
Connexions  with  Manlinefs,   Fafhion,    High-Life  : 
However,  this  is  dill  in  Conformity  with  the  Do6trine 
of  Aflbciation,  and  the  Derivation  of  all  the  Pleafures 
of  Honour  from  Happinefs  under  fome  Form  or 
other  -,  and,  when  the  fame  Perfons  become  better  in- 
flruded  in  the  real  Confequences  and  Connexions  of 
Things,  their  Opinions  change  accordingly, 
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Negative  Humility,  or  the  not  thinking  better,  or 
more  highly,  of  ourfelves  than  we  ought,  in  refpecft 
of  external  Advantages,  bodily,  in  relied  iia  I,  or  moral 
Accomplilhments,  and  being  content  with  fuch  J^e- 
gards  as  are  our  Due,  whidi  is  the  firfl:  Step ;  and  then 
pofitive  Humility,  or  a  dcepSenfeof  our  own  Mifery 
and  Imperieflions  of  all  Kinds,  and  an  Acquiefcence 
in  the  Treatment  which  we  receive  from  others,  what- 
ever it  be;  being  Virtues  which  are  mofl  commodious 
to  ourfelves  and  otliers,  and  highly  amiable  in  the 
Sight  of  all  thofe  who  have  made  a  due  Proficiency  in 
Religion,  and  the  Moral  Senfc,  come  at  laft  to  be  ho- 
noured and  efteemed  in  an  eminent  Manner,  and  con* 
fequendy  to  incite  Men  from  mere  Vanity  and  Am- 
bition to  feek  the  Praife  of  Humility.  And  the  Ri- 
dicule and  Shame  which  attend  Vanity,  Pride,  and 
Self-conceit,  concur  to  the  fame  Purpofe  ;  which  is  a 
remarkable  Inftance  of  the  Inconfillency  of  one  Part 
of  our  Frame  with  itfelf,  as  the  Cafe  now  (lands,  and 
of  the  Tendency  of  Vice  to  check  and  deftroy  itfdf. 

From  theWhole  of  what  has  been  delivered  upon 
this  Clafs  of  Pleafures  and  Pains,  one  may  draw  the 
following  Corollaries. 

Cor.  1.  All  the  Things  in  which  Men  pride  them- 
felvcs,  and  fur  which  they  dcfire  to  be  taken  notice  of 
by  others,  are  either  Means  of  Happinefs,  or  have 
fome.  near  Relation  to  it.  And  indeed  it  is  not  at  all 
uncommon  to  fee  Perfons  take  Pains  to  make  others 
believe,  that  they  are  happy,  by  affirming  it  in  exprefs 
Terms.  Now  this,  confidered  as  a  mere  Matter  of 
Fadl,  occurring  to  attentive  Obfervation,  might  lead 
one  to  conclude,  that  the  Pleafures  of  Honour  and 
Ambition  are  not  of  an  original,  inflincflive,  implanted 
Nature,  but  derived  from  the  other  Pleafures  of  hu- 
man Life,  by  the  Aflbciation  of  thefe  into  various  Par- 
cels, where  the  feveral  Ingredients  are  fo  mixed  amongd 
one  another,  as  hardly  to  be  difcernible  feparatcly. 
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The  Young,  the  Gay,  and  the  Polite,  arc  ambitious 
of  being  thought  beautiful,  rich,  high-bom,  witty,  ^c. 
The  Grave,  the  Learned,  the  Afflided,  the  Religious, 
^c.  feek  the  Praife  of  Wifdom  and  Knowlege,  or  to 
be  efteemed  for  Piety  and  Charity  ;  every  one  ac- 
cording to  his  Opinions  of  thefe  Things,  as  the 
Sources,  Marks,  or  OfTsprings  of  Happincfs.  And 
when  Men  boafl  of  their  Poverty,  Low-birth,  Igno- 
rance, or  Vice,  it  is  always  in  fuch  Circumftances, 
with  fuch  Additions  and  Contrafts,  or  under  fuch 
Reflri6lions,  as  that  the  Balance,  upon  the  Whole, 
may,  fome  way  or  other,  be  the  more  in  their  Fa- 
vour  on  that  Account. 

Cor.  2.  Praife  and  Shame  are  made  ufe  of  by 
Parents  and  Governors,  as  chief  Modves  and  Springs 
of  Adlion  ;  and  it  becomes  Matter  of  Praife  to  a 
Child,  to  be  influenced  by  Praife,  and  deterred  by 
Shame  ♦,  and  Matter  of  Reproach,  to  be  infenfible  in 
thcfe  refpedls.  And  thus  it  comes  to  pafs,  that 
Praife  and  Shame  have  a  ftrong  reflefled  Influence 
upon  themfelves  ;  and  that  Praife  begets  the  Love  of 
Praife,  and  Shame  increafes  tlie  Fear  of  Shame.  Now, 
though  the  original  Praife,  Commendation,  Blame, 
Cenfure,  ^c.  of  good  Parents  and  Preceptors,  ex- 
tend only,  for  the  mofl  part,  to  acquired  Accom- 
plifhments  and  Defeds,  and  particularly  to  Virtue 
and  Vice  •,  yet  the  fecondary  Influence  will  affeft 
Men  in  refpedl  of  all  Sorts  of  Encomiums  and  Cen- 
fures,  of  every  thing  that  comes  under  the  fame  De- 
nomination, that  is  aflbciated  with,  or  tied  up  by,  the 
tlie  fame  Words.  Though  the  Preceptor  direft  his 
Pupil  only  to  regard  the  Judgment  of  the  Wife  and 
Good,  flill  there  are  fo  many  like  Circumflances  at- 
tending the  Judgment  of  others,  that  it  will  be  re- 
garded fomething  the  more  from  the  Leflbns  re- 
ceived, in  refpedl  of  the  Wife  and  Good,  exclufively 
of  others, 
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Cor.  3.  In  confidering  the  Sources  of  Honour  and 
Shame  it  will  appear,  that  they  arc  by  no  means  con- 
fident with  one  another  •,  and,  by  a  farther  Inquiry, 
that  the  Maximum  of  the  Pleafures  of  this  Clafs  ulti- 
mately coincides,  omni  ex  parUy  with  moral  Redi» 
tude. 
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SECT.     III. 

Of  the  Pleafures   and  Pains   of  Self- 

intereft. 

PROP.    p6. 

T^  examine  how  far  the  Pleafures  and  Pains  of 
Self'interefi  are  agreeable  to  the  foregoing 
Theory. 

Elf-intereft  may  be  diftinguifhed  into  Three  Kinds ; 
viz. 

Firft,  Grofs  Self-intereft,  or  the  cool  Purfuitof  the 
Means  whereby  the  Pleafures  of  Senfation,  Imagina- 
tion, and  Ambition,  are  to  be  obtained,  and  their 
Pains  avoided. 

Secondly,  Refined  Self-intercfl,  or  a  like  Purfuit 
of  the  Means  that  relate  to  the  Pleafures  and  Pains  of 
Sympathy,  Theopathy,  and  the  Moral  Senfe. 

And,  Thirdly,  Rational  Self-intereft,  or  the  Pur* 
fuit  of  a  Man*s  greateft  pofTible  Happinefs,  without 
any  Partiality  to  this  or  that  Kind  of  Happinefs, 
Means  of  Happinefs,  Means  of  a  Means,  £sff. 

Of  grofs  Self-inter efi. 

The  Love  of  Money  may  be  confidered  as  the 
chief  Species  of  grofs  Self-interefl,  and  will  help  us, 
in  an  eminent  Manner,  to  unfold  the  mutual  Influ- 
ences of  our  Pleafures  and  Pains,  with  the  faditious 
Nature  of  the  intelle(ftual  ones,  and  the  Doflrine  of 
Alfociation  in  general,  as  well  as  the  particular  Pro- 
grefs.  Windings,  and  endlefs  Redoublings  of  Self-love. 
For  it  is  evident  at  firil  Sight,  that  Money  cannot 
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naturally  and  originally  be  the  Objedl  of  our  Facul- 
ties ;  no  Child  can  be  fuppofed  born  with  the  Love 
of  it»  Yet  we  fee,  that  fbmc  fmajl  Degrees  of  this 
Love  rife  early  in  Infancy  ;  that  it  generally  increafes 
during  Yomh  and  Manhood  ;  and  that  at  laft,  in 
feme  old  Perfons,  it  fo  cngrofTcs  and  abforbs  all  their 
Paflions  and  Purfuits,  as  that  from  being  confidtred 
as  the  Reprefentative,  Standard,  common  Meafure 
and  Means  of  obtaining  the  Commodities  which  oc- 
cur in  common  Life,  it  fhall  be  efleemed  the  adequate 
Exponent  and  Means  of  Happinefs  in  general,  and 
the  Thing  itfelf,  the  Sum  total  of  aU  that  is  defire- 
able  in  Life.  Now  the  monftrous  and  gigantic  Size 
of  this  PafTion,  in  fuch  Cafes,  fupported  evidently  by 
Aflbciation  alone,  will  render  its  Progrefs  and  Growth 
rnore  confpicuous  and  ftriking  ;  and  confequently 
greatly  contribute  to  explain  the  correfponding  Parti- 
culars in  other  PalTions,  where  they  are  lefs  obvious. 

Let  us  inquire  therefore,  for  what  Reafons  it  is  that 
Children  hrft  begin  to  love  Money.  Now  they  ob- 
ferve,  that  Money  procures  for  them  the  Pleafurcs 
of  Senfation,  with  fuch  of  Imagination  as  they  have 
acquired  a  Relifli  for.  They  fee  that  it  is  highly  va- 
lued by  others ',  that  thofe  who  pofTefs  it  are  much  re- 
garded and  carefled  i  that  the  PoflefTion  of  it  is  ge- 
nerally attended  by  fine  Cloaths,  Titles,  magnificent 
Buildings,  ^c.  •,  Imitation,  and  the  common  Conta- 
gion of  human  Life,  having  great  Power  here,  as  in 
other  Cafes.  Since  therefore  Ideas  exciting  Defirc  are 
thus  heaped  upon  Money  by  fuccefliveAfibciations  per- 
petually recurring,  tlie  Defire  of  it  in  certain  Sums 
and  Manners,  viz.  fuch  as  have  often  recurred  with 
the  concomitant  Pleafure?,  mull  at  lad  grow  flronger 
than  the  fainter  fenfible  and  intclledual  Pleafures;  fo 
that  a  Child  fhall  prefer  a  Piece  of  Money  to  many 
flflual  Gratifications  to  be  enjoyed  immediately. 

And  as  all  the  fore-mentioned  AlTociations,  or  fuch 
as  arc  analogous  to  them,  continue  during  Life,  it 
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feems  probable,  that  the  Love  of  Money  would  at 
lad  devour  all  the  particular  Dcfires,  upon  which  it  is 
grounded,  was  it  not  reftrained  by  Counter-Aflfocia- 
tions  •,  juft  as  it  was  obferved  above,  that  the  Phafure 
of  gratifying  the  Will  would  devour  all  the  particular 
Pleafures,  to  which  it  is  a  conflant  Aflbciate,  did  not 
repeated  Difappointments  preferve  us  from  this  enor- 
mous Increafe  of  Wilfulnefs. 

Let  us  next  examine  how  the  Love  of  Money  is 
checked. 

Firft,  then,  It  is  checked  by  the  flrong  Defires  of 
young  Perfons,  and  others,  after  particular  Gratifica- 
tions ;  for  thefe  Defires,  by  overpowering  their  ac- 
quired Averfion  to  part  with  Money,  weaken  it  gra- 
dually, and  confequcntly  weaken  the  Pleafure  of  keep- 
ing, and  the  Defire  of  obtaining,  all  which  are  clofely 
linked  together  in  this  View  ;  notwithftanding  that 
the  lad,  viz,  the  Defire  of  obtaining,  and  by  confe- 
quence  (in  an  inverted  Order)  the  Pleafure  of  keep- 
ing, and  the  Averfion  to  part  with,  areftrengthened  by 
the  Defires  of  particular  Pleafures  to  be  purchafcd  by 
Money,  in  another  View.  And  this  Contrariety  of  our 
Afibciatlons  is  not  only  the  Means  of  limiting  certain 
PalTions,  but  is  a  Mark  fet  upon  them  by  the  Author 
of  Nature,  to  fhew  that  they  ought  to  be  limited, 
even  in  our  Progrels  through  this  Life  •,  and  that  they 
muft  ultimately  be  annihilated,  every  one  in  its  pro- 
per Order. 

Secondly,  The  Infignificancy  of  Riches  in  warding 
off  Death  and  Difeafes,  alfo  Shame  and  Contempt  in 
many  Cafes,  and  in  obtaining  the  Pleafures  of  Refr 
glon,  and  the  Moral  Senfe,  and  even  thofe  of  Sympa- 
t;iy,  Ambition,  Imagination,  and  Senfation,  firft  lefTcn 
their  Value  in  the  Eyes  of  thofe  who  make  juft  Ob- 
fcrvations  upon  Things  in  their  Progrefs  through 
Life,  and  afterwards  fix  a  pofitive  Norhingnefs  and 
Worthleflhefs  upon  them. 

Thirdly, 
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Thirdly,  The  eager  Purfult  of  any  particular  End, 
as  Fame,  Learning,  the  PJeafures  of  the  Imagination, 
£j?f.  leaves  little  Room  in  the  Mind  either  for  Ava- 
rice, or  any  other  foreign  End. 

Now  by  thefc  and  fuch-like  Confidcrations  v;e  may 
account  not  only  for  the  Limitation  put  to  the  Love 
of  Money,  but  alfo  for  certain  Mixtures  of  Tempers 
and  Difpofitions,  v/hich  are  often  found  in  facl,  and 
yet  fcem  at  firfl:  Sight  inconfident  one.-,.  Thus  Pro- 
fufenefs,  in  refptdt  of  fcnRial  and  fclfifh  Pi^afures,  is 
often  joined  with  Avarice.  Covetous  Perfons  are 
often  rigidly  jufl  in  paying,  as  well  as  exafling  -,  and 
fometimes  generous,  where  Money  is  not  immediately 
and  apparently  concerned.  They  have  alfo  moderate 
PafTionsin  other  rcfpe6ls;  for  the  mod  part,  are  fufpi- 
cious,  timorous,  and  complaifant.  And  the  mod 
truly  generous,  charitable,  and  pious  Perfons,  are 
highly  frugal,  fo  as  to  put  on  the  Appearance  of  Co- 
vetoufnefs,  and  even  Ibmctimes,  and  in  fome  things, 
to  border  upon  it. 

We  may  fee  alfo,  why  the  Love  of  Money  mud, 
in  general,  grow  ftronger  with  Age  -,  and  efpecially 
if  the  particular  Gratifications,  to  which  the  Perfon 
was  mod  inclined,  become  infipid  or  unattainable  -— 
"Why  frequent  Reflediions  upon  Money  in  Poffenion, 
and  the  aflual  viewing  large  Sums,  ftrcngthcn  the 
Aflbciations  by  which  Covetoufncfs  is  generated  — 
Why  Children,  Perfons  in  private  and  low  Life,  and 
indeed  mod  others,  are  differently  affcdcd  towards  the 
liime  Sum  of  Money,  in  difFcrcnt  Forms,  Gold,  Sil- 
ver, Notes,  i^c. 

Let  us  next  inquire,  for  what  Rcafons  it  is  that  the 
Love  of  Money  has  the  Idea  of  Sclfilhnefs  attached 
to  it  in  a  peculiar  Manner,  much  more  fo  than  the 
Purfuit  of  the  Pleafurcs  of  Flonour,  Imagination,  or 
Sympathy  j  whereas  all  are  equally  generated  by  Af- 
fociation,  from  fcnfible  and  fehifh  X^leafures,  all  in 
their  fevcral  Degrees  promote  private  Happinefs,  and 
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are  all  purfued,  in  fome  Cafes,  coolly  and  deliberate- 
ly, from  the  Profped  of  obtaining  private  Happinefe 
thereby.     Now  the  Rcafons  of  this  feem  to  be  ; 

Firft,  That  whatever  Riches  one  Man  obtains,  an* 
other  muil  lofe  •,  fo  that  the  Circulation  of  Money 
by  Trades,  Profcflions,  Offices,  6fr.  is  a  kind  of 
Gaming  ;  and  has  mod  of  the  fame  difguftful  Ideas 
annexed  to  it,  when  confidcred  with  fome  Attention, 
and  exclufively  of  private  fclfifh  Feelings-,  whereas  the 
Pleafures  of  Sympathy  confill  in  doing  good  to  others; 
thofe  of  Ambition  arc  fcarce  attainable  in  any  great 
Degree  without  this,  or  at  lealt  the  Appearance  of  it ; 
and  the  Pleafures  of  Imagination  are  both  capable  of 
a  very  extcnfive  Communication,  and  moil  perfed 
when  enjoyed  in  Company. 

Secondly,  A  Regard  to  Self  frequently  recurring 
mud  denominate  a  Pleafure  fclfijh  •,  fo  that  if  any  cJ 
the  moil  generous  Pleafures,  and  fuch  as  at  firfl  View 
have  no  immediate  Reladon  to  Self-interefl,  be  pur- 
fued in  a  cool,  deliberate  Way,  not  from  the  Influence 
of  a  prefent  Inchnation,  but  the  preconceived  Opi- 
nion, that  it  will  afford  Pleafure,  this  is  referred  to 
Self-intereft.  Now  Money  has  fcarce  any  other  Re- 
lation to  Pleafure  than  diat  of  an  evident  Means ;  fo 
that  even  after  it  has  gained  the  Power  of  pleafing  in- 
fbantancoufly,  the  intermediate  deliberate  Steps  and 
Aflbciations  mufi:,  however,  frequently  appear.  It 
procures  the  other  Pleafures  for  us  every  Day,  after 
it  has  become  pleafant  in  itfelf  •,  and  therefore  mufl 
always  beconfidered  as  a  principal  Means.  The  other 
Pleafures  have,  in  general,  a  far  greater  Share  of  in- 
direct Afibciations  with  previous  Pleafures,  and  ac- 
quire the  Power  of  gratifying,  not  fo  much  from  being 
manifefl  Caufes  of  other  Gratifications,  as  their  moft 
common  Adjundls  ;  whereas  Money  is  generally  the 
moft  vifible  of  all  the  Caufes.  But  Honour,  Power, 
Learning,  and  many  other  Things,  are  pUrfued,  in 
part,  after  the  fame  Manner,  and  lor  the  fame  Rcalbns, 
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as  Riches ;  viz.  from  a  tacit  Suppofition,  that  the  Ac- 
quifition  of  every  Degree  of  thefe  is  treafuring  up  a 
proportional  Degree  of  Happinefs,  to  be  produced 
and  enjoyed  at  Fleafure.  And  the  Defircs  of  each  of 
thefe  would  in  like  manner  increafe  perpetually  during 
Life,  did  they  not  curb  one  another  by  many  mutual 
Inconfiftencies,  or  were  not  all  damped  by  the  fre- 
quent Experience  and  Recolleftion,  that  all  the  Means 
of  Happinefs  ceafe  to  be  fo,  when  the  Body  or  Mind 
ceafe  to  be  difpofed  in  a  manner  proper  for  the  Re- 
ception of  Happinefs. 

It  is  alfo  worthy  of  Obfervation,  that  Riches,  Ho- 
nours, Power,  Learning,  and  all  other  Things,  that 
are  confidered  as  Means  of  Happinefs,  become 
Means  and  Ends  to  each  other  in  a  great  Variety  of 
Ways,  thus  transferring  upon  each  other  all  the  afTo- 
ciated  Pleafures  which  they  collc(5t  from  different 
Quarters,  and  approaching  nearer  and  nearer  perpe- 
tually to  a  perfedl  Similarity  and  Samenefs  with  each 
other,  in  the  inflantaneous  Pleafures  which  they  afford 
when  purfued  and  obtained  as  Ends. 

It  appears  likewife,  that  all  Aggregates  of  Pleafure, 
thus  coliedled  by  them  all,  muft,  from  the  Mechanifm 
and  Necefllty  of  our  Natures,  and  of  the  World  which 
furrounds  us,  be  made  at  lad  to  centre  and  reft  upon 
Him  who  is  the  inexhauftible  Fountain  of  all  Power, 
Knowlcge,  Goodnefs,  Majefty,  Glory,  Property,  {^r. 
So  that  even  Avarice  and  Ambition  are,  in  their  re- 
fpcdive  Ways,  carrying  on  the  benevolent  Dcfigns  of 
Him  who  is  All  in  All.  And  the  fame  thing  may 
be  hoped  of  every  other  PalTion  and  Purfuic.  One 
may  hope,  that  they  all  agree  and  unite  in  leading  to 
ultimate  Happinefs  and  Perfeflion.  However,  they 
differ  greatly  in  their  prefcnt  Confequences,  and  in 
their  future  ones,  reaching  to  certain  Intervals  of  Time 
indefinite  and  unknown  to  us,  thus  becoming  Good 
or  Evil,  both  naturally  and  morally,  in  rcfpedl  of  us, 
and  our  limited  Apprchenfions,  Judgments,  and  An- 
ticipations. 
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ticipations.  And  yet  one  may  humbly  hope,  as  was 
faid  above,  that  every  thing  muft  be  ulrimately  good, 
both  naturally  and  morally. 

Of  refined  Self-inter  eft. 

The  fccond  Species  of  Self-intereft  is  that  which  I 
call  refined  Self-intereft.     As  the  foregoing  Species  is 
generated  by  an  Attention  to,  and  frequent  Refleftion 
upon,  the  Things  which  procure  us  the  Pleafures  of 
Senfation,  Imagination,  and  Ambition  ;  and  therefore 
cannot  prevail  in  any  great  Degree,  till  thefe  Pleafures 
have  been  generated,  and  prevailed  for  fome  Time  •, 
fo  this  Species,  or  refined  Self-intereft,  which  is  a  cool, 
deliberate  feeking  for  ourfelves  the  Pleafures  of  Sym- 
pathy, Religion,  and  the  Moral  Senfe,   prefuppofcs 
the  Generation  of  thefe  Pleafures,  and  the  Enjoyment 
of  them  for  a  fufficient  Time.     And  as  fome  Degree 
of  grofs  Self-intereft  is  the  natural  and  necefiary  Con- 
fequence  of  the  Three  firft  Claflfes  of  Pleafures,  fo  is 
fome  Degree  of  renned  Self-intcrcft  of  the  Three  laft. 
A  Perfon  who  has  had  a  fufficient  Experience  of  the 
Pleafures  of  Friendfhip,  Generofity,   Devotion,  and 
Self-approbation,  cannot  but  defire  to  have  a  Return 
of  them,  when  he  is  not  under  the  particular  Influ- 
ence of  any  one  of  them,  but  merely  on  account  of 
the  Pleafure  which  they  have  afforded  •,  and  will  feek 
to  excite  thefe  Pleafures  by  the  ufual  Means,  to  trea- 
fure  up  to  himfclffuch  Means,  keep  himfelf  always 
in  a  Difpofition  to  ufe  them,  (^c.  not  at  all  from  any 
particular  vivid  Love  of  his  Neighbour,  or  of  God, 
or  from  a  Senfe  of  Duty  to  him,  but  intircly  from 
the  View  of  private  Happinefs.    At  leaft,  there  will  be 
a  great  Mixture  of  this  refined  Self-intereft  in  all  the 
Pleafures  and  Duties  of  Benevolence,  Piety,  and  the 
Moral  Senfe. 

But  then  this  refined-Self-intercft  is  neither  fo  com- 
mon, nor  fo  confpicuous  in  real  Life,  as  the  grofs 
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one,  fince  it  rifes  late,  is  never  of  any  great  Magni- 
tude in  the  Bulk  of  Mankind,  through  their  Want  of 
the  previous  Pleafures  of  Sympathy,  Religion,  and 
the  Moral  Senfe,  in  a  fufficicnt  Degree,  and  in  fome 
it  fcarce  prevails  at  all  -,  whereas  grofs  Self-intereft 
rifes  early  in  Infancy,  and  arrives  at  a  confiderable 
Magnitude  before  adult  Age.  The  Detail  of  this  fe- 
cond  Species  of  Self-intereft  may  be  feen  in  Books  of 
pradical  Religion. 

Of  rational  Self-intereft, 

The  Third  Species  of  Self-intercft  is  the  Rational. 
This  is  the  fame  Thing  with  the  abftraft  Defirc  of 
Happinefs,  and  Averfion  to  Mifery,  which  is  fup- 
pofed  to  attend  every  intelligent  Being  during  the 
whole  Courfe  of  his  Exigence.  I  have  already  en- 
deavoured to  fliew,  that  this  Suppofition  is  not  true 
in  the  proper  Senfe  of  the  Words;  and  yet  that  very 
general  Defires  do  frequently  recur  to  the  Mind,  and 
may  be  excited  by  Words  and  Symbols  of  general 
Import. 

The  Hopes  and  Fears  relating  to  a  future  State,  or 
to  Death,  which  is  our  Entrance  into  it,  are  of  this 
Kind,  and  may  be  confidered  as  proceeding  from  ra- 
tional Self-intereft,  in  the  higheft:  and  moft  abftradcd 
Senfe  that  the  Terms  admit  of  practically,  fince  we 
have  no  definite  Knowlege  of  the  Nature  and 
Kind  of  the  Happinefs  or  Mifery  of  another  World. 
Thefe  Hopes  and  Fears  are  alfo  the  ftrongeft  of  our 
felfidi  Affections,  and  yet  at  the  fame  time  the  chief 
Foundation  of  the  pure  difinterefted  Love  of  God, 
and  of  our  Neighbour,  and  the  principal  Means  of 
transferring  our  AflTociations,  fo  as  that  we  may  love 
and  hate,  purfue  and  fly,  in  the  manner  the  beft  fuitcd 
to  ckir  Attainment  of  our  greatcft  pofilbie  Happinefs, 
For  Hope,  being  itfelf  a  Pleafure,  may,  by  Aflbcia- 
tion,  render  indifferent,  and  even  difagreeable,  Ob* 
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jedls  and  Afbions,  pleafant ;  and  Fear  may  make 
agreeable  ones  painful :  Hence  we  can  either  incrcafe 
Defires  and  Averfions,  that  are  fuitable  to  our  State, 
or  obliterate  and  convert  them  into  their  Contraries, 
if  they  be  unfuitable,  by  means  of  their  Connexion 
with  the  Hopes  and  Fears  of  Death,  and  a  future 
State.  I  will  therefore  briefly  Hate  the  Rife  and  Pro- 
grefs  of  thefe  Hopes  and  Fears. 

AH  our  firfl.  Aflbciations  with  the  Idea  of  Death 
are  of  the  difguftful  and  alarming  Kind  -,  and  they 
are  colleded  from  all  Quarters,  from  the  fenfiblc 
Pains  of  every  Sort,  from  the  Imperfedlion,  Weak- 
nefs,  Loathfomenefs,  Corruption,  and  Diforder, 
where  Difeafe,  old  Age,  Death  animal  or  vegetable, 
prevail,  in  Oppofition  to  the  Beauty,  Order,  and 
Lullre  of  Life,  Youth,  and  Health  ;  from  the  Shame 
and  Contempt  attending  the  firfl  in  many  Inftances  •, 
whereas  the  lafl  are  honourable,  as  being  Sources  of 
Power  and  Happinefs,  the  Reward  of  Virtue,  ^c,  \ 
and  from  the  fympathetic  PalTions,  in  general.  And 
it  is  necefTary,  that  the  HcedlefTnefs  and  Inexperience 
of  Infancy  and  Youth  fhould  be  guarded  by  fuch 
Terrors,  and  their  headflrong  Appetites  and  PaiTions 
curbed,  that  they  may  not  be  hurried  into  Danger 
and  Dcflru6lion  before  they  are  aware.  It  is  proper 
alfo,  that  they  fhould  form  fome  Expeiflations  with 
refped  to,  and  fet  fome  Value  upon,  their  future  Life 
in  this  World,  that  fo  they  may  be  better  qualified 
to  ad  their  Parts  in  it,  and  make  the  quicker  Pro- 
grefs  to  Perfedion  during  their  PafTagc  through  ir. 

When  Children  begin  to  have  a  Senfe  of  Religion 
and  Duty  formed  in  them,  thcfe  do  flill  farther 
heighten  and  increafe  the  Fear  of  Death  for  the  mod 
^part.  For  though  there  are  Rewards  on  the  one  hand, 
as  v/ell  as  Punifhments  on  the  other  -,  yet  Fear  has  got 
the  Start  from  the  natural  Caufes  of  it  before-men- 
tioned: And  as  Pain  is  in  general  greater  than  Pleafure, 
as  was  fhewn  above,  from  its  confining  in  flronger 
4  Vibra- 
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Vibrations ;  foFear  is  in  general  more  vivid  than  Hope, 
cfpccially  in  Children. 

Moreover,  the  fcnfual  and  felfiHi  Appetites  are  the 
Original  of  all  the  reft  -,  yet  thefe  are  linful,  and  in- 
confiflent  with  our  own  and  others  Happincfs  \  they 
muft  therefore  be  reftrained,  and  at  laft  eradicated.  But 
Parents  and  Governors,  are,  in  this  Cafe,  more  apt  to 
have  recourfe  to  Fear,  than  to  Hope  (in  general,  I 
fuppofe  with  Reafon,  becaufc  Hope  is  too  feeble  to 
withftand  the  Violence  of  the  natural  Appcdtes  and 
PafTions).  And  it  is  to  be  added  to  all,  that  Adults, 
by  difcovering,  in  general,  much  more  of  Fear  and 
Sorrow  in  the  Apprehenfions  or  Profpe(fl  of  Death, 
than  of  Hope  and  Comfort,  from  the  Continuance  of 
theCaufesjuft  mentioned,  propagate  and  increafe  the 
Fear  dill  farther  in  one  anodier,  and  in  Children,  in- 
fedling  all  around  them,  as  is  ufual  in  other  Cafes  of 
the  like  Kind.  And  by  this  means  it  comes  to  pafs, 
that  the  Fear  of  Death  does  in  fome  Circumftances, 
particularly  where  the  nervous  Syftem  is,  through  a 
bodily  Diforder,  reduced  to  an  Aptnefs  to  receive  un- 
cafy  and  difguftful  Vibrations,  only  or  chiefly,  being 
in  a  State  of  Irritability  approaching  to  Pain,  grow  to 
a  moft  enormous  Size,  collefling  and  uniting  every 
difagreeable  Idea  and  Impreflion  under  the  Aflbcia- 
tions  belonging  to  Death  -,  fo  that  fuch  Perfons  live  in 
perpetual  Anxiety  and  Slavery  to  the  Fear  of  Death. 
And  where  there  is  the  Confcioufnefs  of  pad  Guilt, 
or  the  Want  of  an  upright  Intention  for  the  future, 
it  rages  with  ft  ill  greater  Fiercenefs,  till  thefe  be  re- 
moved intirely,  or  in  part,  by  Repentance  and  Amend- 
ment. 

It  is  farther  to  be  obferved,  that  the  Fear  of  Death 
is  much  increafed  by  the  Exquifitcnefs  of  the  Punifti- 
ments  threatened  in  a  future  State,  and  by  the  Variety 
of  the  Emblems,  Reprefentations,  Analogies,  and 
Evidences,  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion,  where- 
by all  the  Terrors  of  all  other  Things  are  transferred 
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upon  thefe  Punidiments  ;  alfo  by  that  peculiar  Clr- 
cumftance  of  the  Eternity  of  them,  which  fccms  to 
have  been  a  general  Tradition  previous  to  the  Appear- 
ance of  Chriltianity,  amongft  both  Jews  and  Pagans^ 
and  which  has  been  the  Dodlrine  and  Opinion  of  the 
Chrifti^n  World  ever  fince,  fome  very  few  Perfonsex* 
cepced.  The  Confidcration  of  any  thing  that  is  infi- 
nite. Space,  Time,  Power,  Knowlege,  Goodnefs,  Per- 
feflion,  ^c,  quite  overpowers  the  Faculties  of  the 
Soul  with  Wonder  and  Aftonifhment :  And  when  the 
peculiar  Feeling  and  Concern  belonging  to  Self  arc 
applied  here,  and  excited  by  the  Word  infinite^  by 
Pvlcditation,  Reading,  i^c.  we  muft-,  and  we  ought 
to  be  alarmed  to  the  full  Extent  of  our  Capacities. 
And  the  fame  Conclufion  follows,  though  we  fhould 
fuppofe  the  Punifhments  of  a  future  State  not  to  be 
abfolutely  and  metaphyfically  infinite.  For  their  great 
Exquiritcnefs,and  longDuration,  which  are  mcll  clear- 
ly and  plainly  declared  in  the  Scriptures,  make  them 
pra6lically  fo. 

This  is  a  brief  Sketch  of  the  Origin  and  Progrefa 
of  the  Fears  attending  the  Confidcration  of  Death, 
and  a  future  State.  We  now  come  to  inquire,  how 
the  Hopes  are  generated. 

Fird,  then.  We  are  to  obferve,  that  Repentance, 
Amendment,  the  Confcioufnefs  of  pad  Virtue,  and 
of  good  Intentions  for  the  future,  give  a  Title  to  the 
Hopes  and  Rewards  of  a  future  State  *,  and  that  tho* 
while  there  are  perpetual  Alternations  of  oppofite  Con- 
fcioufnelTes,  i.e.  Recolledlions  and  Judgments  on  our 
own  Actions,  the  Fear  may  prevail  in  general,  both 
from  the  additional  Weight  of  the  natural  Fear,  and 
from  the  previous  Poficllion  which  the  rehgious  Fear 
has  obtained  -,  yet  by  degrees  the  agreeable  Confciouf- 
nefs muft  prevail  in  thofe  who  are  finccre  (and  fome- 
timcs  it  is  to  be  feared  a  delufive  one  of  the  fame  Kind 
in  others),  moderate  the  religious  Fear  by  little  and 
little,  and,  in  great  meafure,  overcome  the  natural 
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one  ;  for  which  the  Way  has  been  prepared  from  the 
fuperior  Strength  of  the  religious  Fear,  which  has  al- 
ready obfcured  it  in  ferious  Perfons.  And  thus  by 
degrees  Hope  will  begin  to  take  place,  as  the  general 
State  of  the  Mind,  and  the  Confideration  of  Death, 
and  a  future  State,  become,  for  the  moll  part.  Matter 
of  Joy  and  Comfort. 

Secondly,  The  Deliverance  from  the  Fear  of  Death 
adds  greatly  to  this  Joy,  in  the  fame  Way  as  the  Re- 
moval of  other  Pains  is  made  the  Source  of  Pleafure. 
And  the  Returns  of  the  Fear  of  Death  at  certain  Inter- 
vals, according  to  the  State  of  our  Bodies  or  Minds, 
and  the  moral  Qualities  of  our  A6lions,  will,  if  they 
be  not  too  frequent,  keep  up  this  Source  of  Pleafure 
in  the  Hope  of  Futurity. 

Thirdly,  When  the  flavifh  Fear  of  God  is  thus  re- 
moved by  Faith  and  Hope,  all  the  pleafing  fympa- 
thetic  A^edlions,  fuch  as  Love,  Gratitude,  Confidence, 
begin  to  exert  themfclves  with  refpedl  to  God,  in  a 
manner  analogous,  but  a  Degree  far  fuperior  to  that  in 
which  they  are  exerted  towards  Men.  And  it  is  eafy 
to  fee  how  thefc,  and  fuch- like Caufcs  concurring,  may, 
in  many  Cafes,  quite  overcome  the  natural  and  reli- 
gious Pears  of  Death  and  Pain,  and  even  make  them 
;icceptable. 

Cor.  From  hence  we  may  pafs  to  the  Fervors  of 
Devotion  •,  thefe  being  chiefly  the  Hopes,  and  pleaf- 
ing Affedlions,  juft  fpoken  of,  coalefcing  togtrther  fo 
intimately  by  repeated  AfTociations,  as  that  the  fepa- 
rate  Parts  there  mentioned  cannot  be  diiVmguifhed 
from  each  other  in  the  Compound.  And  as  thefc 
Fervors  are  themfelves  often  erteemed  a  Sign  of  Mo 
linefs,  and  confequently  a  Foundation  of  farther  Hope, 
they  perpetuate  and  increafe  themfelves  for  a  certain 
Time,  /.  e,  till  the  new  Convert  finds  the  reiterated 
Appearance  of  the  fame  Ideas  give  lefs  and  Icfs  Emo- 
tion and  Pleafure,  juft  as  in  the  other  PleafurcsJ'cnfiblc 
and  intellcdual  j  looks  upon  this  as  a  Mark  of  fpiritual 
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Defertlon  \  finds  numberlcfs,  unexpeded,  unthought- 
of,  Sins  and  Imperfcdions,  not  yet  fubdued  •,  falls  into 
bodily  Diforders,  from  unfcafonablc  Severities,  or  fpi- 
ritual  Intemperance,  ^c, ;  and  thus  becomes  dejef^ed^ 
fcrupulous,  and  fearful. 

By  degrees  the  Fears  taken  from  Death,  and  a  fu- 
ture State,  are  confined  to  the  mere  Apprehenfion  of 
TranfgrefTion,  without  any  regard  had  to  thofc,  and 
even  where  they,  when  confidered  and  cxpefled,  raife 
no  Fears. 

However,  all  thefe  things  mortify  Pride,  and  the 
refined  Self-intereft  •,  lead,  or  even  compel,  Men  tore- 
fign  all  to  God ;  and  fo  advance  them  to  a  more 
pure,  difinterefted,  and  permanent  Love  of  God,  and 
of  their  Neighbour,  than  they  could  have  arrived  at 
(all  other  Things  remaining  the  fame),  had  they  not 
undergone  thefe  Anxieties  •,  and  therefore  are  to  be 
efteemed  the  kind  Corredlions  of  an  infinitely  merci- 
ful Father. 


SECT. 
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SECT.     IV, 

Of  the  Pleafures  and  Pains  of  Sympathy. 

PROP.    ^j. 

To  examine  how  far  the  Pleqfures  and  Pains  of 
Sympathy  are  agreeable  to  the  foregoing 
Theory. 

TH  E  fympathetic  Affe(ftIons  may  be  diflinguifh- 
ed  into  Four  ClafTes;  viz, 

Firfl,  Thofe  by  which  we  rejoice  at  the  Happineft 
of  others. 

Secondly,  Thofe  by  which  we  grieve  for  their  Mi- 
fery. 

Thirdly,  Thofe  by  which  we  rejoice  at  their  Mi- 
fery. 

And,  Fourthly,  Thofe  by  which  ^Ve  grieve  for  their 
Happinefs. 

Of  the  firft  Kind  are  Sociality,  Good-will,  Genero- 
fity,  and  Gratitude.  Of  the  Second,  CompalTion  and 
Mercy.  Of  the  Third,  Morofenefs,  Anger,  Revenge, 
Jealoufy,  Cruelty,  and  Malice.  And  of  the  Fourth, 
Emulation  and  Envy. 

It  is  eafy  to  be  conceived,  that  Aflbciation  fhould 
produce  Affeflions  of  all  thefe  Four  Kinds,  fince  in 
the  Intercourfes  of  Life  the  Pleafures  and  Pains  of  one 
are,  in  various  Ways,  intermixed  with,  and  dependent 
upon,  thofe  of  others,  fo  as  to  have  Clufters  of  their 
Miniatures  excited,  in  all  the  poflible  Ways  in  which 
the  Happinefs  or  Milery  of  one  can  be  combined  with 
the  Happinefs  orMifcry  of  another;  /.  e.  in  the  Four 
above-mentioned.  I  will  now  enter  upon  the  Detail 
of  the  Rife  and  Progrefs  of  each  of  them. 
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Of  the  Affections  ^  which  we  rejoice  at  tbe  Happinefs 

of  others. 

The  Firfl  of  thefe  is  Sociality,  or  the  Pleafure  which 
we  take  in  the  mere  Company  and  Converfation  of 
others,  particularly  of  our  Friends  and  Acquaintance, 
and  which  is  attended  with  mutual  Affability,  Com- 
plailance,  and  Candour.     Now  moft  of  the  Pleafures 
which  Children  receive  are  conferred  upon  them  by 
others,    their  Parents,  Attendants,    or  Play-fellows. 
And  the  Number  of  the  Pleafures  which  they  receive 
in  this  Way,  is  far  greater  than  that  of  the  Pains 
brought  upon  them  by  others.     Indeed  the  Hurts, 
^nd  bodily  Injuries,  which  they  meet  with,  are  chiefly 
from  themfelves  •,  and  the  Denials  of  Gratifications  are 
either  very  few  in  Number,  or,  if  they  be  more  fre- 
quent,  give  little  Uneafinefs.     It  appears  therefore, 
that,  according  to  the  Doftrine  of  AflQciation,  Chil- 
dren ought  to  be  pleafed,   in  general,  with  the  Sight 
and  Company  of  all  their  Acquaintance.     And  the 
fame  things,  with  fome  Alterations,  hold  in  refped 
of  Adults,  through  the  whole  Courfe,  and  general 
Tenor,  of  human  Life, 

Rcfidcr  the  PJcaiures  for  which  we  are  indebted  to 
otiKT^,  there  are  many  which  we  enjoy  in  common 
with  others,  and  in  their  Company  and  Converfation, 
and  v;hich  therefore  both  enhance,  and  are  enhanced 
by,   the  Gaiety   and   Happinefs  that   appear  in  the 
Countenances,  Gedures,  Words,  and  Adions,  of  the 
whol'3  Company.     Of  this  Kind  are  the  Pleafures  of 
Feaiting,  Spores  and  Paftimcs,   rural  Scenes,  polite 
Arts,  Mirth,  Railkry,  and  Ridicule,  public  Shews, 
pubdc  Rejoictng?,,  t?c.     And   in  general  it  may  be 
cbfejved^  tl>ac  tbe  Cjufes  of  Joy  and  Grief  are  com- 
3T.6n  tc^  gt'c*KNL4rnbe:.-5,  affeding  Mankind  according 
to  tbefeverjl  DiVffjcns  and  Subdivifions  thereof  into 
NacicnSi  Ran  Kb,  Oif-ces,  Ages,  Sexes,  Families,  ^c. 

And 
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And  by  all  thcfc  Things  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  the 
Face  of  an  old  Acquaintance  brings  to  View,  as  ic 
were,  the  indiftinft  mixed  Recolle^flion,  the  remain- 
ing Veftiges  of  all  the  Good  and  Evil  which  we  have 
felt,  while  his  Idea  has  been  prefent  with  us. 

The  fame  Obfervation  may  be  made  upon  Places ; 
and  particularly  upon  thofe  where  a  Man  has  fpcnt 
his  Infancy  and  Youth. 

To  all  this  it  is  to  be  added,  that  the  Rules  of  Pru- 
dence, good  Manners,  and  Religion,  by  rcftraining 
all  Rufticity,  Morofenefs,  and  Infolence,  and  oblig- 
ing us  to  Adlions  of  a  contrary  Nature,  even  though 
we  have  not  the  proper  internal  Feelings,  do  by  de- 
grees contribute  to  beget  thefe  in  us,  /.  e.  to  beget 
Sociality  and  Complaifance  ;  jufl  in  the  fame  manner, 
as  a  Perfon  in  a  PalTion  becomes  much  more  inflam- 
ed from  his  own  angry  ExprclHons,  Gcflures,  and 
Adions. 

Good-will,  or  Benevolence,  when  underflood  in  a 
limited  Senfe,  may  be  termed  that  pleafing  Affedioa 
which  engages  us  to  promote  the  Welfare  of  others 
to  the  bell  of  our  Power.  If  ic  carry  us  fo  far  as  to 
forego  great  Pleafures,  or  endure  great  Pains,  it  is 
called  Generofity.  But  Good- will  and  Benevolence, 
in  a  general  Senfe,  are  put  for  all  the  fym pathetic 
Affections  of  the  firfl  and  fecond  Clafs,  z'iz.  thofe 
by  which  we  either  rejoice  in,  and  promote,  the  Hap- 
pinefs  of  others,  or  grieve  for,  and  endeavour  to  re- 
move, their  Mifery  j  as  Ill-v/ill  and  Malevolence,  un- 
derflood in  a  general  Senfe  alfo,  are  put  for  the  con- 
trary Affedions,  viz,  thofe  of  the  Third  and  Fourth 
Clafs. 

Benevolence,  in  the  limited  Senfe,  is  nearly  con- 
nedled  with  Sociality,  and  has  the  fame  Sources.  Ic 
has  alfo  a  high  Degree  of  Monour  and  Efteem  an- 
nexed to  it,  procures  us  many  Advantages,  and  Re- 
turns of  Kindnefs,  both  from  the  Perfon  obliged  and 
Others  5  and  is  mofl  clofely  conne(5tcd  with  the  Hope 
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of  Reward  in  a  future  State,  and  with  the  Plcafures 
of  Religion,  and  of  Self-approbation,  or  the  Moral 
Senfe.  And  the  fame  Things  hold  with  refped  to 
Gcnerofity  in  a  much  higher  Degree.  It  is  eafy  there- 
fore to  fee,  how  fuch  Aflbciations  may  be  formed  in 
us,  as  to  engage  us  to  forego  great  Pleafure,  or  en- 
dure great  Pain,  for  the  fake  of  others ;  how  thcfc 
Aflbciations  may  be  attended  with  fo  great  a  Degree 
of  Pleafure  as  to  over-rule  the  pofitive  Pain  endured, 
or  the  negative  one  from  the  foregoing  of  a  Plea- 
fure ;  and  yet  how  there  may  be  no  direct,  explicit 
Expc<51:ation  of  Reward,  either  from  God  or  Man, 
by  natural  Confequence,  or  exprefs  Appointment,  not 
even  of  the  concomitant  Pleafure  which  engages  the 
Agent  to  undertake  the  benevolent  or  generous  Adion. 
And  this  I  talce  to  be  a  Proof  from  the  Dodrine  of 
Aflbciation,  that  there  is,  and  mud  be,  fuch  a  Thing 
as  pure  difinterefled  Benevolence  •,  alfo  a  juft  Account 
of  the  Origin  and  Nature  of  it. 

Gratitude  includes  Benevplence,  and  therefore  has 
the  fame  Sources  with  fome  addidonal  ones  \  thefe  laft 
are  the  explicit  or  implicit  Recollcdlion  of  the  Bene- 
fits and  Pleafures  received,  the  Hope  of  future  ones, 
the  Approbation  of  the  moral  Charader  of  the  Bene- 
faflor,  and  the  Pleafures  from  the  Honour  and  Efteem 
attending  Gratitude,  much  enlianced  by  the  peculiar 
Bafjnefs  and  Shamefulnefs  of  Ingratitude. 

Of  the  ylffe5fions  hy  which  we  grlrje  for  the  Mifcry 

of  others. 

Companion  is  the  Uneafinefs  which  a  Man  feels  at 
the  Mifcry  of  another.  Now  this  in  Children  feems  to 
be  grounded  upon  fuch  Aflbciations  as  thefe  that  fol- 
low :  The  very  Appearance  and  Idea  of  any  Kind  of 
Mifery  which  they  have  experienced,  or  of  any  Signs 
of  Diilrefs  which  they  underfl:and,  raife  up  in  their 
ncrvQus  Syftems  a  State  of  Mifery  from  mere  Me- 
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mory,  on  account  of  the  Strength  of  their  Imagina- 
tions ;  and  becaiife  the  Connexion  between  the  Ad» 
jundls  of  Pain,  and  the  adlual  Inflifllon  of  it,  has  nor 
yet  been  fufficiently  broken  by  Experience,  as  in  Adults, 
— When  feveral  Children  are  educated  together,  thf? 
Pains,  the  Denials  of  Pleafurcs,  and  the  Sorrows,  which 
afFc(^  one,  generally  extend  to  all  in  fome  Degree,  of- 
ten in  an  equal  one. — When  their  Parents,  Attendants, 
fcff.  are  fick  or  affli6ted,  it  is  ufual  to  raife  in  their 
Minds  the  nafccnt  Ideas  of  Pains  and  Miferies,  by  fuch 
Words  and  Signs  as  are  fuited  to  their  Capacities  ; 
they  alfo  find  themfelves  laid  under  many  Kdlrainta 
on  this  Account. — And  when  thefe  and  fuch-like  Cir- 
cumftances  have  raifed  the  Defires  and  Endeavours  to 
remove  the  Caufes  of  thefe  their  own  internal  uneafy 
Feelings,  or,  which  is  the  fame  thing,  of  thefe  Mi- 
feries of  others  (in  all  which  they  are  much  influen- 
ced, as  in  other  like  Cafes,  by  the  great  Difpofition  to 
imitate,  before  fpoken  of) ;  and  a  Variety  of  internal 
Feelings  and  Defires  of  this  Kind  are  fo  blended  and 
aflbciated  together,  as  that  no  Part  can  be  diftinguifhed 
feparatcly  from  the  reft ;  the  Child  may  properly  be  faid 
to  have  Compaffion. 

The  fame  Sources  of  Compaffion  remain,  though 
with  fome  Alterations,  during  our  whole  Progrcfs 
through  Life;  and  an  attentive  Perfon  may  plainly 
difcern  the  conftituent  Parts  of  his  Compaffion,  while 
they  are  yet  the  mere  internal,  and,  as  one  may  fay, 
felfifh  Feelings  above-mentioned  •,  and  before  they 
have  put  on  the  Nature  of  Companion  by  Coalefcence 
with  the  reft. 

Agreeably  to  this  Method  of  Reafoning,  it  may  bs 
obfervedj  that  Perfons  whofc  Nerves  are  eafily  irrita- 
ble, and  thofe  who  have  experienced  great  Trials  and 
Afflictions,  are,  in  general,  more  difpofed  toComprif- 
fion  than  others  ;  and  that  we  are  moft  apt  to  pity 
in  tholc  Difeafes  and  Calamities,  which  we  either  have 
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felt  already,  or  apprehend  ourfelves  in  Danger  of  feel- 
ing hcreaiter. 

But  Adults  have  alfo  many  other  Sources  of  Com- 
palTion,  befides  thofe  already  mentioned,  and  which 
differ  according  to  their  Educations  and  Situations  in 
Life.  When  Love,  natural  Affccflion,  and  Friend- 
ihip,  have  taught  Men  to  lake  a  peculiar  Delight  in 
certain  Objedls,  in  mutual  Endearments,  and  familiar 
Intercourfes,  thofe  Mifcries  afre(5ting  the  beloved  Ob- 
jcds,  which  either  totally  dc{lroy,or  greatly  interrupt, 
tliefe  Intercourfcs,  mud  give  an  exquifite  XJneafinels  ; 
and  this  Uneafinefs,  by  mixing  itfclf  with  the  other 
Parts  of  our  companionate  Affecflions,  will  greatly 
increafe  the  Sum  total  in  refpedt  of  thtfe  beloved 
Objcdls. — A  compaQionatel'emper  being  great  Mat- 
ter of  Praife  to  thofe  who  are  endued  with  it,  and  the 
A6lions  which  flow  from  it  being  a  Duty  incumbent 
on  all,  Men  are  led  to  praftife  thefe  Adions,  and  to 
kiculcate  upon  themfelves  the  Motives  of  CompafTion, 
by  attending  to  Didrefs  aflually  prefent,  or  defcribed 
in  Hiftory,  real  or  hdlitious. — The  peculiar  Love  and 
Efleem  which  we  bear  to  morally  good  Charadcrs, 
make  us  more  fenfibly  touched  with  their  Miferies  •, 
which  is  farther  augmented  by  our  Indignation,  and 
want  of  Companion  for  morally  ill  Charaders,  fuffer- 
jng  the  juft  Punifhment  of  their  Crimes.  In  like 
manner,  the  Simplicity,  the  Ignorance,  the  HelplefT- 
refs,  and  tlie  many  innocent  diverting  Folfies  of  young 
Children,  and  of  fome  Brutes,  lead  Men  to  pity  ihem 
in  a  peculiar  Manner. 

Mercy  has  the  fame  general  Nature  and  Sources  as 
CompafTion,  and  fccms  to  differ  from  it  only  in  this, 
that  the  Objedl  of  it  has  forfeited  his  Title  to  Happi- 
nefs,  or  the  Removal  of  Mifery,  by  fome  Demerit, 
particularly  againft  ourfclves.  Here,  therefore,  Rc- 
fentment  for  an  Injury  done  to  ourfelves,  or  what  is 
called  a  jull  Indignation  againft  Vice  in  general,  in- 
terferes, and  checks  the  otherwife  natural  Courfe  of 
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our  Companion,  fo  as,  in  the  Unmerciful,  intircly  to 
put  a  Stop  to  it.  But,  in  the  Merciful,  the  Sources 
of  Companion  prevail  over  thofe  of  Rcfentment  and 
Indignation  ;  whence  it  appears,  that  the  CompafTion 
required  in  A6ls  of  Mercy,  is  greater  than  that  in  com- 
mon A(5ls  of  mere  Companion  :  Agreeably  to  which, 
it  is  obfervable,  that  Mercy  is  held  in  higher  Efteem, 
than  mere  Companion. 

0/  the  Jffe^ions  by  ivhich  zve  rejoice  at  the  Mi/cry  of 

others* 

We  come  now  to  theAffecfiiions  of  the  Third  Clafs; 
viz,  Morofenefs,  Anger,  Revenge,  Jealoufy,  Cruelty, 
and  Malice.  Now  Morofenefs,  Peevifhnefs,  Severi- 
ty, (^c,  are  mod  apt  to  arife  in  thofe  Perfons  who 
have  fome  real  or  imaginary  Superiority  over  others, 
from  their  Rank,  Years,  Office,  Accompli fhments, 
^c.  which  either  magnifies  the  Failures  of  Duty  in 
Inferiors  with  refpedl  to  them,  or  engages  them  to 
be  very  attentive  to  thefe. — Bodily  Infirmities,  and 
frequent  Difappointments,  by  making  the  common 
Intercourfes  of  Life  infipid,  and  enhancing  fmall  In. 
juries ;  Delicacy  and  Effeminacy,  by  increafing  the 
Senfibility  both  of  Body  and  Mind,  with  ref})ed  to 
Pain  and  Uneafinefs ;  Luxury,  by  begetting  unnatu- 
ral Cravings,  which  clafh  not  only  with  the  like  Cra- 
vings of  others,  but  alio  with  the  common  Courfc 
and  Conveniencies  of  human  Life-,  and,  in  Ihort,  all 
Kinds  of  Selfiflinefs ;  have  the  fame  ill  EfFcdl  upon  the 
Temper. — The  fevere  Scrutiny  which  earnell  Peni- 
tents make  into  their  own  Lives,  during  their  Novi- 
tiate, and  the  rigid Cenfures  which  they  pafs  upon  their 
own  Aflions,  are  often  found, in  proud  and  pafllonatc 
Tempers,  to  raife  fuch  Indignation  againft  Vice,  as 
breaks  out  into  an  undue  Severity  of  Language  and 
Behaviour,  in  refpecl  of  others  -,  and  this  cfpccially, 
if  they  ft'cm  to  themfclvcs  to  have  overcome  all  great 
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Vices,  and  are  not  yet  arrived  at  a  juft  Senfe  of  the 
many  latent  Corruptions  dill  remaining  in  them. 
And  this  is  much  incrcafed  by  all  Opinions  which  re- 
prefent  the  Deity  as  implacable  towards  a  Part  of 
Mankind,  and  this  Part  as  reprobate  towards  him. 
By  all  which  we  may  fee,  that  every  thing  which 
makes  difagreeable  ImprefTions  upon  our  Minds  at 
the  fame  time  that  our  Fellow-creatures,  or  their  Ideas, 
are  preient  with  us  -,  and  efpecially  if  thefe  be  linked 
together  in  the  way  of  Caufe  and  Effefl,  or  by  any 
fuch  Relation ;  will,  in  fa(51:,  beget  in  us  Morofenefs  and 
Peevifl^nefs.  This  follows  from  the  Dodtrine  of  Af- 
fociation  ;  and  is  alfo  an  evident  Faft.  It  is  like- 
wife  a  ftrong  Argument  for  Chearfulnefs,  and  the 
Pleafures  of  innocent  moderate  Mirth. 

Anger  and  Cruelty  are  the  Oppofites  to  Mercy 
and  Companion  ;  the  firft,  as  a  fudden  Start  of  Paf- 
fion,  by  which  Men  wirti  and  endeavour  Harm  to 
others,  and  rejoice  in  it  when  done  ;  which  is  Re- 
venge :  The  latter,  as  a  more  fettled  Habit  of  Mind, 
difpoHng  Men  to  take  a  Delight  in  inflidtlng  Mifery 
and  Punifhment,  and  in  fatiating  their  Thirfl  after 
thtfe,  by  beholding  the  Tortures  and  Anguifh  of  the 
Sufferers. 

Anger  and  Revenge  may  be  analyfed  as  follows, 
The  Appearance,  Idea,  Approach,  aAual  Attack,  ^f. 
of  any  thing  from  which  a  Child  has  received  Harm, 
mud  raife  in  his  Mind,  by  the  Law  of  Aflbciation,  a 
miniature  Trace  of  that  Harm.  The  fame  Harm 
often  arifes  from  different  Caufes,  and  different  Harms 
from  the  fame  Caufe :  Thefe  Harms  andCaufcs  have  an 
Affinity  with  each  other:  And  thus  they  are  variouOy 
mixed  and  connedled  together  •,  fo  as  that  a  general 
confufed  Idea  of  Harm,  with  the  uneafy  State  of  the 
nervous  Syftem,  and  the  confequent  A(5llvity  of  the 
Parts,  are  raifed  up  in  young  Children  upon  certain 
Appearances  and  Circumilances.  By  degrees  the  De- 
nial of  Gratifications,    and  many  intelledual  Aggre- 
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gates,  -with  all  the  Signs  and  Tokens  of  thefe,  raifc 
up  a  like  Uncafinefs,  in  the  manner  before  explained. 
And  thus  it  happens,  that  when  any  Harm  has  been 
received,  any  Gratification  denied,  or  other  mental 
Uneafinefs  occafioncd,  a  long  Train  of  aflbciated  Re- 
mainders of  painful  ImprcfTions  enhance  the  Difplea- 
fure,  and  continue  it  much  beyond  its  natural  Period. 
This  is  the  nafcent  State  of  the  PafTion  of  Anger,  in 
which  it  is  nearly  allied  to  Fear,  being  the  Continu- 
ance of  the  fmie  internal  Feelings,  quickened,  on  one 
hand,  by  the  a(ftual,  painful,  or  uneafy  Impreflion, 
but  moderated  on  the  other  by  the  Abfence  of  the 
Apprchenfion  of  future  Danger. 

By  degrees  the  Child  learns,  from  Obfervation  and 
Imitation,  to  ufe  various  mufcular  Exertions,  Words, 
Geftures,  ^c.  in  order  to  ward  off  or  remove  the 
Caufes  of  Uneafinefs  or  Pain,  fo  as  to  ftrike,  talk 
loud,  threaten,  ^c,  and  fo  goes  on  multiplying  per- 
petually, by  farther  and  farther  Aflbciations,  both  the 
Occafions  of  Anger,  and  the  ExprefTions  of  it  ;  and 
particularly  aflbciates  a  Defire  of  hurting  another  with 
the  Apprehenfion,  or  the  aftual  Receiving,  of  Harm 
from  that  other. 

As  Men  grow  up  to  adult  Age,  and  diftinguifh 
living  Creatures  from  Things  inanimate,  rational  and 
moral  Agents  from  irrational  ones,  they  learn  to  refer 
EfFefls  to  their  ultimate  Caufes  -,  and  to  confider  all 
the  intermediate  ones  as  being  thcmfelves  Efifcdls,  de- 
pending on  the  ultimate  Caufc.  And  thus  their  Re- 
fentment  palTcs  from  the  inanimate  Inftrument  to  the 
living  Agent  -,  and  more  efpccially,  if  the  living  Agent 
be  a  rational  and  moral  one.  For,  Firfl,  Living  ra- 
tional Agents  are  alone  capable  of  being  rcflrained  by 
Threaten ings  and  Punifhmcnts  from  committing  the 
injurious  Adlion.  All  our  ExprefTions  of  Anger  mult 
therefore  be  direfled  ^igainft  them. — Secondly,  Inani- 
mate Things  are  incapable  of  feeling  the  Harms 
which  Ang-.r  wifhcs  :  The  Defire  of  Revenge  mufi: 
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therefore  be  intlrely  confined  to  Animals.     And  thcfe 
Two  Things  have  great  Influence  on  each  other.    Our 
threatening  Harm  merely  from  a  Motive  of  Security, 
leads  us  to  wilh  it  really  *,  wifhing  it  leads  us  to 
threaten  and  infii(5l  it,  where  it  can  afford  no  Secu- 
rity or  Advantage  to  us.  —  Thirdly,  As  we  improve 
in  Obfervation  and  Experience,  and  in  the  Faculty  of 
analyfing  the  A6lions  of  Animals,  we  perceive  that 
Brutes  and  Children,  and  even  Adults  in  certain  Cir- 
cumftances,  have  little  or  no  Share  in  the  Actions  re- 
ferred to  them  •,  but  are  themfelves  under  the  Influ- 
ence of  other  Caufes,  which  therefore  are  to  be  deem- 
ed the  ultimate  ones.     Plence,  ourRefentment  againft 
them  muft:  be  much  abated  in  thcfe  Cafes,  and  tranf- 
ferred  to  the  ultimate  living  Caufe,  ufually  called  the 
free  Agent,  if  fo  be  that  we  arc  able  to  difcover  him. — 
Laflily,  When  the  moral  ideas  of  Jufl  and  Unjuft, 
Right  and  Wrong,  Merit  and  Demerit,  have  been 
acquired,  and  applied  to  the  Adbions  and  Circum- 
flances  of  human  Life  in  the  manner  to  be  hereafter 
defcribed,  the  internal  Feelings  of  this  Clafs,  i,€.  the 
Complacency  and  Approbation  attending  the  firft",  the 
Difgufl:,   Difapprobation,  and  even  Abhorrence,  at- 
tending the  lall,  have  great  Influence  in  moderating 
or  incrcafing  our  Refentment.     The  AfTociations  of 
the  fird  Kind  are  at  utter  Variance  with  thofe  fuggeft- 
edby  theSenfe  of  Pain  ;  of  the  laft:,  coincide  with  and 
Hrengthen  it.     And  as  the  Redlitude  of  the  Moral 
Senfe  is  the  highed  Matter  of  Encomium,  Men  are 
afhamed  not  to  be  thought  to  fubmit  all  their  private 
Feelings  to  its  fuperior  Authority,  and  acquiefce  in 
its  Determinations.     And  thus,  by  degrees,  all  Anger 
and  Refentment  in  Theory,  all  that  even  ill  Men  will 
attempt  to  jufl:ify,  is  confined  to  Injury,  to  Sufferings 
-which  are  not  defervecl,  or  which  are  inflicted  by  a 
Perlbn  who  has  no  Right  to  do  it.     And  this  at  laft 
makes  it  fo  in  fafl,  to  a  great  Degree,  amongft  thofe 
wi>o  are  much  influenced  by  their  own  Moral  Senfe, 
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Dr  by  that  of  others.  Yet  dill,  as  aConfirmation  of  the 
foregoing  Dodlrine,  it  is  eafy  to  obferve,  that  many 
Perlons  arc  apt  to  be  offended  even  with  Stocks  and 
Stones,  with  Brutes,  with  Hurts  merely  accidental 
and  undeflgned,  and  with  Punifhmcnis  acknowleged 
to  be  juftly  inflidled ;  and  this  in  various  Degrees,  ac- 
cording to  the  various  natural  and  acquired  Difpofi* 
tions  of  their  Minds. 

Cruelty  and  Malice  are  confidered,  not  as  PafTioris 
of  the  Mind,  but  as  Habits,  as  the  deliberate  wifliing 
of  Mifery  to  others,  delighting  in  the  View  and  adual 
Inflidion  of  it,  and  this  without  the  Confideration  of 
Injury  received  or  intended.  However,  it  will  eafily 
appear,  that  they  are  the  genuine  and  necefTary  Olf- 
fpring  of  Anger  indulged  and  gratified.  They  arc 
mod  apt  to  arife  in  proud,  felfifh,  and  timorous  Per* 
fons,  thofc  who  conceive  highly  of  their  own  Merits, 
and  of  the  confequent  Injuftice  of  all  Offences  again  ft 
them  •,  and  who  have  an  exquifite  Feeling  and  Appre- 
henfion,  in  refped  of  private  Gratifications  and  Un- 
eafinefles.  The  low  and  unhappy  Condition  of  thofe 
around  a  Man  gives  a  Dignity  to  his  own  •,  and  the 
Infli<flion  of  Punifhment,  or  mere  Suffering,  (Irikes  a 
Terror,  and  ^o  affords  Security  and  Authority.  Add 
to  thefe,  the  Pleafuresarifing  from  gratifying  the  Will 
before  explained,  and  perhaps  fome  from  mere  Curio- 
fity,  and  the  roufing  an  obdurate  callous  Mind  to  a 
State  of  Senfibility.  Thus  we  may  perceive  how 
nearly  one  ill  Paffion  is  related  to  another  ;  and  that 
it  is  poffible  for  Men  to  arrive  at  \jSk.  at  fome  Degree 
of  pure  difinterefted  Cruelty  and  Malice. 

The  Jealoufy  againft  a  Rival  in  the  Affedlions  of 
a  beloved  Perfon  of  the  other  Sex ;  alfo  that  peculiar 
Refentment  againft  this  beloved  Perfon,  when  fufped- 
cd  to  be  unfaithful,  which  goes  by  the  fame  Name  ; 
are  eafily  deducible  from  their  Sources,  in  the  manner 
fo  often  repeated.  And  it  is  owing  to  the  extraordi- 
nary Magnitude  of  the  Paffions  and  Pleafurcs  between 
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the  Sexes,  and  the  fingular  Contempt  and  Ridicule 
thrown  upon  the  Perfon  defpifed  and  deceived  (the 
laft  of  which  fprings  from  the  firft),  that  thefe  Two 
Sorts  of  Jealouiy  rife  to  Ibchan  Height.  This  is  more 
peculiarly  remarkable  in  the  Southern  Climates,  where 
the  PafTions  between  the  Sexes  are  more  violent  than 
amongft  us.  The  Nature  and  Origin  of  Jealoufies 
and  Sufpicions  of  other  Kinds,  with  the  AfFedlions  at- 
tending them,  may  eafily  be  underftood  from  what 
has  been  already  advanced. 

Of  the  ylff'-^Hons  by  which  ive  rejoice  at  the  Mifery 

of  others. 

Emulation  and  Envy  make  the  Fourth  Clafs  of  the 
fympathetic  Affedlions.  Thefc  are  founded  in  the 
Defire  of  Pleafures,  Honours,  Riches,  Power,  i^c, ; 
and  the  confequent  engrofling  what  others  defire, 
lofing  what  they  obtain,  in  a  Comparifon  of  our  own 
Acquifidons  with  thofe  of  others,  (^c,  j  by  which  the 
Happinefs  of  others  is  conne6led  with  our  Mifery  j 
fo  that  at  lad  v/e  become  uneafy  at  their  Happinefs, 
even  where  there  is  no  fuch  Connexion  •,  /".  e.  emulate 
and  envy  where  our  ov/n  Interefl  is  no- ways  concerned. 

Plaving  now  feen,  in  feme  meafure,  the  Nature 
and  Origin  of  the  principal  fympathetic  Affcftions, 
pleafing  and  tormenting,  moral  and  immoral,  \:t  us 
confider  the  feveral  Objcdls  upon  which  thefc  various 
and  contrary  AfFedlions  are  exerted. 

1  begin  with  the  mod  intimate  of  all  the  Relations 
of  Life  •,  that  of  Hufband  and  Wife.  Where  this 
Union  is  cemented  by  the  feveral  Pleafures  of  Scnfa- 
tion  and  Imagination  before- mentioned,  alfo  by  thofe 
of  the  moral  and  religious  Kinds  hereafter  to  be  de^ 
fcribed,  Love,  Generofity,  Gratitude,  Compafllon, 
and  all  the  AfTedions  of  the  firft  and  kcond  Clafs, 
prevail  in  the  higheit  Degree  pofTible,  to  the  Kxclu- 
fion  of  all  thofe  of  the  ^d  and  4th  Clafs  •,  fo  that  the 
Marriage-ftate,  in  thefc  Cafes,  aBbrds  the  moft  perfed 
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Earncft  and  Pattern,  of  which  our  impcrfedl  Condi- 
tion here  admits,  of  the  future  Happinefs  of  the  Good 
in  another  World.     And  it  is  remarkable,  that  this 
State  is  in  Scripture  made  the  Emblem  of  future  Hap- 
pinefs, and  of  the  Union  of  Chrifl  with  the  Church. 
Where  the  Ties  of  Affecflion  are  weaker,  and  par^ 
ticularly  where   there   is  a  great  Deficiency  in  the 
moral  or  religious  Diipofitions  of  cither  or  both  the 
Parties,  the  Paffions  of  the  3d  Oafs  intermix  them- 
felves  with  thofe  of  tlie   ifl  and  2d ;  and,  in  many 
Cafes,  the  oppofite  AfFc(5tions  prevail  in  great  Degrees 
alternately,  and  even  at  fliort  and  frequent  Intervals. 
And  indeed  each  Kind  often  becomes  more  violent 
from  fucceeding  its  Oppofite. 

In  very  immoral  and  wicked  Perfons  the  Pafllons 
of  the  3d  Clafs  prevail  almoft  indrely,  and  that  efpe- 
cially  where  the  peculiar  Affcdion,  called  Love  by 
young  Perfons,  and  which  fprings  from  the  Pleafures 
of  Senfation,  Imagination,  and  Ambition,  in  the 
iTianner  above  explained,  was  originally  weak. 

The  Affeddon  of  Parents  towards  Children  feems  to 
begin  from  the  Pain  which  the  Mother  feels  in  bring- 
ing tliem  into  the  World,  and  the  fympathetic  Fears 
and  Cares  of  the  Father  in  confequence  thereof,  and 
in  fome  Degree  from  Childrens  being  fuppofed  to  be- 
long to  their  Parents  in  a  very  peculiar  Senfe,  and  be- 
ing Parts  of  their  own  Bodies.  It  is  incrcafcd,  efpe- 
cially  in  Mothers,  by  all  the  Signs  of  Life,  Senfe,  and 
Diftrefs,  which  the  helplefs  tender  Infant  fliews;  many 
religious  and  moral  Confiderations,  with  the  Language 
in  which  thefe  are  expreflcd,  adding  alfo  great  Force 
thereto.  The  giving  Suck  in  the  Mother,  with  all 
the  Fears  and  Cares  in  both  Parents,  increafes  itftill  far- 
ther ;  and  as  the  Child  advances  in  Age  and  Under- 
flanding,  diverts  by  his  little  Follies,  pleafes  by  his  na- 
tural Beauty,  draws  on  the  Encomiums  of  others,  fur- 
prifes  by  his  Agility  or  Wit,  ^c,  the  Afie(ftions  con- 
tinue to  rife.     When  the  Time  comes  for  the  Culti- 
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vation  of  the  moral  and  religious  Powers  of  the  Mind* 
thefe  either  increafe  the  Affeflion  by  their  proper  Ap- 
pearance and  Growth,  or  check  it  by  being  deficient, 
and  by  giving  Occafion  to  Cenfurcs  and  Corredlions. 
Yet  even  thele  lad,  when  juftly  proportioned,  and  fol- 
lowed by  mental  Improvement,  add  greatly  to  the 
Warmth  of  AfTedion  by  raifing  CompafTion.  And 
thus  the  Remainders  of  former  Affedtions,  and  the 
AccefTions  of  new  ones.  Teem  to  make  a  Sum  total, 
which  grows  perpetually  greater  in  tender  and  religious 
Parents. 

The  little  AfFe(5lion  commonly  fhewn  to  Baftards 
agrees  very  well  with  the  foregoing  Hiftory  of  parental 
AfYedion. 

The  Affeflion  towards  Grandchildren  is,  in  gene- 
ral, the  fame  as  that  towards  Children,  differing 
chiefly  in  this,  that  it  is  more  fond  and  tender,  and 
lefs  mixed  with  Severity,  and  the  necelTary  Corredlions, 
This  may  be,  perhaps,  becaufe  the  Appearance  of 
the  helplefs  Infant,  after  fo  long  an  Interval,  raifes 
up  all  the  old  Traces  of  parental  Affeflion  with  new 
Vigour,  from  their  not  having  been  exerted  for  fome 
Years,  and  by  recalling  many  of  the  moft  moving 
Scenes  of  the  foregoing  Life  •,  fo  that  thefe  old 
Traces,  increafed  by  the  Addition  of  new  fimilar 
ones,  make  together  a  greater  Sum  total  than  before: 
Or,  perhaps,  becaufe  old  Perfons  have  more  Expe- 
rience of  Pain,  Sorrow,  and  Infirmity  ;  and  fo  arc 
more  difpofed  to  CompafTion,  in  the  fame  manner 
as  they  are  more  apt  to  weep  •,  and  becaufe  they 
cxcufe  themfelves  from  the  uneafy  Tafk  of  cenfuring 
and  reproving. 

The  Affedlions  of  Children  towards  their  Parents 
are  founded  in  the  many  Pleafures  which  they  receive 
from  them,  or  in  their  Company.  Thefe  AfFedions 
are  afterwards  increafed  by  their  Improvement  in 
Morality  and  Religion,  and  by  the  feveral  common 
Caufes  of  Good- will,  Gratitude,  CompafTion,  (Sc.  pre- 
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vailing  here  with  peculiar  Force.  It  feems,  however, 
that  the  Sources  of  this  Affedion  are  fewer  and  weaker 
than  the  Sources  of  that  towards  Children  •,  and  it  is 
obferved  in  fa<5l,  that  the  Affedion  of  Children  is  in 
general  weaker  than  that  of  Parents.  For  which  alfo 
an  evident  final  Caufe  may  be  afTigned.  It  is  to  be 
added  farther,  that  the  n^any  Engagements  and  Dif- 
traflions,  which  lay  hold  of  the  opening  Faculties  of 
young  Perfons,  upon  their  Entrance  into  Life,  have 
a  principal  Share  in  this  Eflfed:. 

Friendfhip,  with  the  bitter  Enmities  that  fometimes 
fuccced  the  Breaches  of  it,  and  the  Emulation  and 
Envy  that  are  apt  to  arife  in  Friends,  from  the  Equa- 
lity and  Similarity  of  their  Circumftances,  may  be 
eafily  underftood  from  what  has  been  delivered  already. 

In  like  manner  we  may  explain  the  Affcdions  be- 
tween Perfons  of  the  fame  Family,  Brothers,  Cou- 
fins,  ^c.  of  the  fame  Age,  Sex,  Diftridl,  Education, 
Temper,  ProfcITion,  i^c. 

By  all  thefe  artificial  Ties  our  Good-will  and  Com- 
palTion  are  perpetually  extended  more  and  more,  grow- 
ing alfo  perpetually  weaker  and  weaker,  in  propor- 
tion to  their  Diffufion.  Yet  dill  the  common  BlefT- 
ings  and  Calamities,  which  fall  upon  whole  Nations 
and  Communities;  the  general  Refemblance  of  the 
Circumftances  of  all  Mankind  to  each  other,  in  their 
Paflage  through  Life  ;  their  common  Relation  to 
God  as  their  Creator,  Governor,  and  Father  ;  their 
common  Concern  in  a  future  Life,  and  in  the  Reli- 
gion of  Chrift,  ^c.  •,  are  capable  of  raifing  (Irong 
fympathetic  Affedtions  towards  all  Mankind,  and  the 
feveral  larger  Divifions  of  it,  in  Perfons  of  religious 
Difpofitions,  who  duly  attend  to  thefe  Things.  In 
like  manner  the  Opinions  of  Savagenefs,  Barbarity, 
and  Cruelty,  which  ignorant  and  unexperienced  Per- 
fons are  apt  to  entertain,  concerning  fome  diflant 
Nations,  raife  up  in  their  Minds  fome  Degrees  of 
eeneral  DiOike,  Avcrfion,  and  Hatred. 
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SECT.     V. 

Of  the  ^kafures  and  ^ains  of  Theo- 

path)% 

PROP.    98. 

To  examine  how  far  the  Pleafures  and  Palm 
of  Theopathy  are  agreeable  to  the  foregoing 
Theory, 

UNDER  this  Clafs  I  comprehend  all  thofe  Plea- 
fures  and  Pains,  which  the  Contemplation  of 
God,  and  his  Attributes,  and  of  our  Relation  to  Him, 
raifes  up  in  the  Minds  of  different  Perfons,  or  in  that 
of  the  fame  Perfon  at  different  Times.  And  in  or- 
der to  fpeak  with  more  Precifion  concerning  this  Clafs 
of  Affedlions,  and  to  deduce  them  more  readily  from 
the  Theory  of  thefe  Papers,  it  will  be  proper  firft  to 
inquire  into  the  Idea  of  God,  as  it  is  found  in  fad 
amongft  Men,  particularly  amongft  Jews  and  Cbri- 
Jlians  ♦,  /.  e,  to  inquire  what  AlTociations  may  be  ob- 
ferved  in  faft  to  be  heaped  upon,  and  concur  in  this 
Word,  and  the  equivalent  and  related  Terms  and 
Phrafes. 

Firft,  then,  It  is  probable,  that,  fince  many  A(fIions 
and  Attributes  belonging  to  Men  are,  and  indeed  mud 
be,  in  common  Language,  applied  to  God,  Children, 
in  their  firft  Attempts  to  decypher  the  Word  God, 
will  fuppofe  it  to  ftand  for  a  Man,  whom  they  have 
never  feen,  and  of  whom  confequently  they  form  a 
compound  fidlitious  Idea,  confifting  of  Pares  before 
generated  by  Men,  whom  they  have  feen. 

Secondly,  When  they  hear  or  read,  that  God  re- 
fides  in  Heaven  (/.  e,  according  to  their  Conceptions, 
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in  theSky,among(l  the  Stars),  that  he  made  all  Things, 
that  he  fees,  hears,  and  knows  all  Things,  can  do  all 
Things,  £iff.  with  the  many  particular  Modes  of  Ex- 
preflion  that  are  comprehended  under  thefe  general 
ones,  vivid  Ideas,  which  furprife  and  agitate  the  Mind 
(lying  upon  the  Confines  of  Pain),  are  raifed  in  it;  and 
if  they  be  fo  far  advanced  in  Undtrflanding,  as  to  be 
affedled  with  apparent  Inconfiftencies  and  ImpofTibili- 
ries  in  their  Ideas,  they  muft  feel  great  Perplexity  of 
Imagination,  when  they  endeavour  to  conceive  and 
form  definite  Ideas  agreeable  to  the  Language  of  this 
Kind,  which  they  hear  and  read.  Now  this  Perplexity 
will  add  to  the  Vividnefs  of  the  Ideas,  and  all  toge- 
ther will  transfer  upon  the  Word  God,  and  its  Equiva- 
lents, fuch  fecondary  Ideas,  as  may  be  referred  to  the 
Heads  of  Magnificence,  Aftonillimcnt,  and  Reve- 
rence. 

Thirdly,  When  Children  hear  that  God  cannot  be 
fcen,  having  no  vifible  Shape,  no  Parts  ;  but  that  he 
is  a  fpiritual  infinite  Being  ;  this  adds  much  to  their 
Perplexity  and  Aftonifhment,  and  by  degrees  deftroys 
the  Atfociation  of  the  ficlitious  vifiblc  Idea  before- 
mentioned  with  the  Word  God.  Ylciwtwtr^  it  is 
probable,  that  fome  vifible  Ideas,  fuch  as  thofe  of  the 
Heavens,  a  fiditious  Throne  placed  there,  a  Multi- 
tude of  Angels,  ^c.  dill  continue  to  be  excited  by 
the  Word  God,  and  its  Equivalents,  when  dwelt  upon 
in  the  Mind. 

Fourthly,  When  the  Child  hears,  that  God  is  the 
Rewarder  of  good  Adlions,  and  the  Punifiier  of  evil 
ones,  and  that  the  moil  exquifite  future  Happinefs  or 
Mifery  (defcribed  by  a  great  Variety  of  Particulars 
and  Emblems)  are  prepared  by  Him  for  the  Good 
and  Bad  relpetflively  •,  he  feels  Itrong  Hopes  and  Fears 
rife  alternately  in  his  Mind,  according  to  the  Judg- 
ment which  he  pafi^es  upon  his  own  Adions,  founded 
partly  upon  the  previous  Judgment  of  others,  partly 
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upon  an  imperfcdt  Moral  Scnfe  begun  to  be  generated 
in  him. 

And  laying  all  thefe  Things  together  it  will  appear, 
that  amongfl:  Jews  and  Chrifiiansy  Children  begin 
probably  with  a  definite  vifible  Idea  of  God ;  but  that 
by  degrees  this  is  quite  obliterated,  without  any  thing 
of  a  (lable  precife  Nature  fucceeding  in  its  room ; 
and  that,  by  farther  Degrees,  a  great  Variety  of  ftrong 
fecondary  Ideas, ;.  e,  mental  AfFe(flions  (attended  indeed 
by  vifible  Ideas,  to  which  proper  Words  are  afRxed, 
as  of  Angels,  the  general  Judgment,  ^c.)^  recur  in 
their  Turns,  when  they  think  upon  God,  i.  e,  when 
this  Word,  or  any  of  its  Equivalents,  or  any  equiva- 
lent Phrafe  or  Symbol,  ftrike  the  Mind  ftrongly,  fo 
that  it  dwells  upon  them  for  a  fufficient  Time,  and 
is  affeifled  by  them  in  a  fufficient  Degree. 

Amongft  Heathen  Nations,  where  Idolatry  and 
Polythcifm  prevail,  the  Cafe  is  different ;  but  this  Dif- 
ference may  eafily  be  under ftood  by  applying  the  fore- 
going Method  of  Reafoning  to  the  Circumftances  of 
the  Heathen  World. 

I  will  now  inquire  more  particularly  into  the  Na- 
ture and  Origin  of  the  Affeflions  exerted  towards 
God.  They  may  be  ranked  under  Two  general 
Heads,  Love  and  Fear  ;  agreeably  to  the  general  Di- 
vifion  of  the  fympathetic  AfFedions  into  Benevolence 
and  Malevolence.  However,  the  Analogy  here  is 
not  a  complete  one,  as  will  be  feen  prefcndy. 

To  the  Love  of  God  may  be  referred  Gratitude, 
Confidence  and  Refignation  ;  alfo  Enthufiafm,  which 
may  be  confidered  as  a  Degeneration  of  it.  To  the 
Fear,  Reverence  (which  is  a  Mixture  of  Love  and 
Fear) ;  alfo  Superftition  and  Atheifm,  which  are  De- 
generations of  the  Fear  of  God. 
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Of  the  Love  of  God, 

The  Ix)ve  of  God,  with  its  Aflbciates,  Gratitude, 
Confidence,  and  Rdignation,  is  generated  by  theCon- 
tcmplation  of  his  Bounty  and  Benignity  to  us,  and  to 
all  his  Creatures,  as  thefe  appear  from  the  View  of 
the  natural  World,  the  Declarations  of  the  Scriptures, 
or  a  Man*s  own  Obfervation  and  Experience  in  refpeft 
of  the  Events  of  Life,  It  is  fupported,  and  much 
increafed,  by  the  Confcioufnefs  of  upright  Intentions, 
and  fmcere  Endeavours,  with  the  confequent  Hope  of 
a  future  Reward,  and  by  Prayer  vocal  and  mental, 
public  and  private,  inafmuch  as  this  gives  a  Reality 
and  Force  to  all  the  fecondary  Ideas  before  fpoken  of. 
Frequent  Converfation  with  devout  Perfons,  and  fre- 
quent Reading  of  devout  Books,  have  great  Efficacy 
alfo,  from  the  Infedioufnefs  of  our  Tempers  and  Dil- 
pofitions,  and  from  the  perpetual  Recurrency  of  the 
proper  Words,  and  of  their  fecondary  Ideas;  firfl  in 
a  faint  State,  afterwards  in  a  (Ironger  and  ftronger  per- 
petually. The  Contemplation  of  the  reft  of  the  di- 
vine Attributes,  his  Omnipotence,  Omnifcience,  Eter- 
nity, Ubiquity,  l^c,  have  alfo  a  Tendency  to  fupporc 
and  augment  the  Love  of  God,  when  this  is  fo  far  ad- 
vanced, as  to  be  fuperior  to  the  Fear ;  till  that  Time 
thefe  wonderful  Attributes  enhance  the  Fear  fo  much, 
as  to  check  the  Rife  and  Growth  of  the  Love  for  a 
time.  Even  the  Fear  itfelf  contributes  to  the  Gene- 
ration and  Augmentation  of  the  Love  in  an  eminent 
Degree,  and  in  a  manner  greatly  analogous ,  to  the 
Produflion  of  other  Pleafures  from  Pains.  And  in- 
deed it  feems,  that,  notwithftanding  the  Variety  of 
Ways  above-mentioned,  in  which  the  Love  of  God 
is  generated,  and  the  confequent  Variety  of  the  intel- 
ledual  Aggregates,  and  fecondary  Ideas,  there  mud 
be  fo  great  a  Refemblance  amongft  them,  that  they 
cannot  but  languifh  by  frequent  Recurrency,  till  fuch 
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time  as  Ideas  of  an  oppofite  Nature,  by  intervening 
at  certain  Seafons,  give  them  new  Life. 

The  Love  of  God  is,  according  to  this  Theory, 
evidently  deduced  in  part  from  intcrefted  Motives  di- 
redly  ;  viz,  from  the  Hopes  of  a  future  Reward  •, 
and  thofe  Motives  to  it,  or  Sources  of  it,  in  which  di- 
refl  explicit  Self-intereft  does  not  appear,  may  yet  be 
analyfed  up  to  it  ultimately.  However,  after  all  the 
feveral  Sources  of  the  Love  of  God  have  coalefced 
together,  this  Affedtion  becomes  as  difinterefted  as 
any  other  ;  as  the  Pleafure  we  take  in  any  natural  or 
anificial  Beauty,  in  the  Efleem  of  others,  or  even  in 
fenfual  Gratifications, 

It  appears  alfo,  that  this  pure  difinterefted  Love 
of  God  may,  by  the  Concurrence  of  a  fufficient  Num- 
ber of  fufficiently  ftrong  Aflbciations,  arife  to  fuch  an 
Height,  as  to  prevail  over  any  of  the  othtr  Defircs 
interefted  or  difinterefted  •,  for  all,  except  the  fenfual 
ones,  are  of  a  fa6litious  Nature,  as  well  as  the  Love 
of  God  •,  and  the  fenfual  ones  are,  in  our  Progrefs 
through  Life,  overpowered  by  them  all  in  their  re» 
fpc6tivc  Turns. 

Enthufiafm  may  be  defined  a  miftaken  Perfuafion 
in  any  Perfon,  that  he  is  a  peculiar  Favourite  with 
God  •,  and  that  he  receives  fupernatural  Marks  thereof. 
The  Vivid nefs  of  the  Ideas  of  this  Clafs  eafily  gene- 
rates this  falfe  Perfuafion  in  Perfons  of  ftrong  Fancies, 
little  Experience  in  divine  Things,  and  narrow  Under- 
derftandings  (and  efpecially  where  the  Moral  Senfe, 
and  the  Scrupulofity  attending  its  Growtli  and  Im- 
provement, are  but  imperfedlly  formed),  by  giving  a 
Reality  and  Certainty  to  all  the  Reveries  of  a  Man's 
own  Mind,  and  cementing  the  Affociations  in  a  pre- 
ternatural Manner.  It  may  alfo  be  eafily  contracted 
by  Contagion,  as  daily  Experience  ftiews  ;  and  in- 
deed more  eafily  than  moft  other  Difpofitions  from 
the  glaring  Language  ufed  by  Enthufiafts,  and  from 
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the  great  Flattery  and  Support,  which  Enthufiafm 
affords  to  Pride  and  Self-conceit. 

Of  (be  Fear  of  Cod, 

The  Fear  of  God  arifes  from  a  View  of  the  Evils 
of  Life,  from  theThreatenings  of  the  Srriptures,  from 
the  Scnfe  cf  Guilt,  from  the  Infinity  of  all  God*s  At- 
tributes, from  Prayer,  Meditation,  Reading,  and  Con- 
vcrfation  upon  thefe  and  fuch-like  Subjedls,  in  a  man- 
ner analogous  to  the  Love  of  God,  V^\\ta  confined 
within  certain  Limits,  and  efpecially  when  tempered 
with  Love,  fo  as  become  Awe,  Veneration  and  Reve- 
rence, it  remains  in  a  natural  State,  /.  e,  fuits  our 
other  Circumftances  }  and,  as  before  obfervcd,  has  a 
confiderable  Share  in  generating  the  Love  of  God. 
When  exceflive,  or  not  duly  regarded,  it  degenerates 
either  into  Superftition  or  Arlieifm. 

Superflidon  may  be  defined  a  miftaken  Opinion 
concerning  the  Severity  and  Punifliments  of  God, 
magnifying  thefe  in  rd\it6t  of  ourfelves  or  others.  It 
may  arife  from  a  Senfe  of  Guilt,  from  bodily  In- 
difpofition,  from  erroneous  Reafoning,  tfr.  That 
which  arifes  from  the  firft  Caufe,  has  a  Tendency  to 
remove  itfelf  by  regulating  the  Perfon's  Behaviour, 
and  confequcndy  leflening  his  Stnk  of  Guilt.  The 
other  Kinds  often  incrcale  for  a  Time,  come  to  their 
Height  at  lad,  and  then  decline  again.  They  do  al- 
fo,  in  fome  Cafes,  incrcafe  without  Limits  during 
Life.  All  kinds  of  Superflition  have  been  produdlive 
of  great  Abfurdities  in  Divine  Worfhip,  both  amongft 
Pagans^  and  amongft  Jews  and  Chrijlians  y  and 
they  have  all  a  great  Tendency  to  four  the  Mind,  to 
check  natural  Benevolence  and  CompalTion,  apd  to 
generate  a  bitter  pcrfecuring  Spirit.  All  which  is 
much  augmented  where  Stperftition  and  Enthufiafm 
pafs  alternately  into  each  other  at  Intervals  ;  which  is 
no  uncommon  Cafe. 

Under 
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Under  Atheifm  I  here  comprehend  not  only  the 
fpeculative  Kind,  but  the  praflical,  or  that  Negle«5l 
of  God,  where  the  Perfon  thinks  of  him  feldom, 
and  with  Rcludlance,  and  pays  little  or  no  regard 
to  him  in  his  Adions,  though  he  does  not  deny  him 
in  Words,  Both  Kinds  feem  in  Chriftian  Coun- 
tries, where  reafonable  Satisfaflion  in  religious  Mat- 
ters is  eafy  to  be  had  by  all  well-difpofed  Minds, 
and  grofs  Ignorance  uncommon  except  in  ill-difpof- 
ed  ones,  to  proceed  from  an  explicit  or  implicit 
Senfe  of  Guilt,  and  a  confequent  Fear  of  God, 
fufficient  to  generate  an  Averfion  to  the  Thoughts 
of  him,  and  to  the  Methods  by  which  the  Love 
might  be  generated,  and  yet  too  feeble  to  reftrain 
from  Guilt  ;  fo  that  they  may  properly  be  con- 
fidered  as  Degenerations  of  the  Fear  of  God.  "What 
has  been  delivered  already  in  thefe  Papers,  concerning 
the  Connexion  of  Fear,  Averfion,  and  the  other  un- 
eafy  Paflions,  with  each  other,  and  alfo  of  the  Ten- 
dency of  all  Pain  to  prevent  the  Recurrency  of  the 
Circumftances,  by  which  it  is  introduced,  may  afford 
fome  Light  here. 

It  appears  upon  the  Whole,  that  the  theopathctic 
Affeiflions  are,  in  fome  things,  analogous  to  the  fym- 
pathetic  ones,  as  well  as  different  in  others  %  and  that 
this  Difference  arifes  chiefly  from  the  Infinity  and  ab- 
folute  Perfedion  of  the  Divine  Nature. 

Affeflions  of  an  intermediate  Kind  are  generated  in 
refpe<5t  of  good  and  evil  Beings  of  an  invifible  Nature, 
and  of  an  Order  fuperior  to  us  (fuch  as  Angels  and 
Devils) ;  whofe  Origin  and  Growth  will  eafily  be  under- 
flood  from  what  is  here  delivered. 
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SECT.     VI. 

Of  the  Pleafures  and  Pains  of  the  Moral 

Senfe. 

PROP.    99. 

To  examine  bow  far  the  Pleafures  and  Pains  of 
the  Moral  Senfe  are  agreeable  to  theforegoin^ 
Theory, 


I 


THERE  arc  certain  Tempers  of  Mind,  with 
the  Adlions  flowing  from  them,  as  of  Pie- 
ty, Humility,  Refignation,  Gratitude,  6ff.  towards 
God  \  of  Benevolence,  Charity,  Generofity,  Compaf- 
fion.  Humility,  Gratitude,  6fr.  towards  Men ;  of 
Temperance,  Patience,  Contentment,  iSc,  in  refpefb 
of  a  Perfon's  own  private  Enjoyments  or  Sufferings  \ 
which  when  he  believes  himfelf  to  be  poflefled  of, 
and  refleds  upon,  a  pleafmg  Confcioufnefs  and  Self- 
approbation  rife  up  in  his  Mind,  exclufively  of  any 
direct  explicit  Confideration  01  ^- id  vantage  likely  to 
accrue  to  himfelf,  from  his  PoflefTion  of  thefe 
good  Qualities.  In  like  manner  the  View  of  them  ia 
others  raifes  up  a  difinterefted  Love  and  Efteem  for 
thofe  others.  And  the  oppofite  Qiiaiities  of  Impiety, 
Profanenefs,  Uncharitablcnefs,  Rcfentment,  Cruelty, 
Envy,  Ingratitude,  Intemperance,  Lewdncfs,  Selfifh- 
nefs,  i£c,  are  attended  with  the  Condemnation  both 
of  ourfelves  and  others.  This  is,  in  general,  the  State 
of  the  Cafe  ;  but  there  are  many  particular  Differ- 
ences, according  to  the  particular  Education, Temper, 
ProfefTion,  Sex,  i^c,  ot  each  Pcrfon. 

Or, 
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Or,  which  is  tlie  fame  thing,  the  fecondary  Ideas 
belonging  to  Virtue  and  Vice,  Duty  and  Sin,  Inno- 
cence  and  Guilt,  Merit  and  Demerit,  Right  and  Wrong, 
moral  Good  and  moral  Evil,  Juft  and  Unjufl,  Fit 
and  Unfit,  Obligation  and  Prohibition,  i^c,  in  one 
Man,  bear  a  great  Rcfcmblance  to  thofe  .belonging  to 
the  fame  Words  in  another,  or  to  the  correfponding 
Words,  if  they  have  different  Languages ;  and  yet  do 
not  exactly  coincide,  but  differ  more  or  lefs,  accord- 
ing to  the  Difference  in  Education,  Temper,  ^ff^. 

Now  both  this  general  Refemblance,  and  thefe  par- 
ticular Differences,  in  our  Ideas,  and  confequcnt  Ap- 
probation or  Difapprobation,  fecm  to  admit  of  an 
Analyfis  and  Explanation  from  the  following  Particu- 
lars. 

Firfl,  Children  are,  for  the  mofl  part,  inflrudled 
in  the  Difference  and  Oppofition  between  Virtue  and 
Vice,  Duty  and  Sin,  i^c,  \  and  have  fome  general 
Defcriptjonsof  the  Virtues  and  Vices  inculcated  upon 
them.  They  are  told,  that  the  firfl  are  good,  piea- 
fant,  beautiful,  noble,  fit,  worthy  of  Praile  and  Re- 
ward, (^c. ;  the  lafl  odious,  painful,  (hameful,  worthy 
of  Punifhment,  ^c.  ;  fo  that  the  plcafing  and  difpkaf- 
ingAffociations,previoufly  annexed  to  thefe  Words  in 
their  Minds,  are,  by  means  of  that  Confidence  which 
they  place  in  their  Superiors,  transferred  upon  the 
Virtues  and  Vices  refpedlively.  And  the  mutual  In- 
tercourfcs  of  Life  have  the  lame  Effedl  in  a  lefs  De- 
gree, with  refped:  to  Adults,  and  thofe  Children  who 
receive  Jitde  or  no  Inflrudion  from  their  Parents  or 
Superiors.  Virtue  is  in  general  approved,  and  fct  off 
by  all  the  Encomiums,  and  honourable  Appellations, 
that  any  other  thing  admits  of,  and  Vice  loaded  with 
Cenfures  and  Reproaches  of  all  Kinds,  in  all  good  Con- 
verfation  and  Books.  And  this  happens  oftener  than 
the  contrary,  even  in  bad  ones  \  fo  that  as  far  as  Men 
are  influenced  in  their  Judgments  by  thofe  of  others, 
the  Balance  is,  upon  the  Whole,  on  the  Side  of  Virtue. 

Secondly, 
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Secondly,  There  are  many  immediate  good  Confe- 
quences,  which  attend  upon  Virtue,  as  many  ill  ones 
do  upon  Vice,  and  that  during  our  whole  Progrefs 
through  Life.  Senfuality  and  Intemperance  fubjeift 
Men  to  Difeafes  and  Pain,  to  Shame,  Dcform.ity,  Fil- 
tbincfs,  Terrors,  and  Anxieties  -,  whereas  Temper- 
ance is  attended  with  Eafe  of  Body,  Freedom  ot  Spi- 
rits, the  Capacity  of  being  pleafl-d  with  theObjctSls  of 
Pleafure,  the  good  Opinion  of  others,  the  PerfccTion 
of  the  Senfcs,  and  of  the  Faculties  bodily  and  men- 
tal, long  Lite,  Plenty,  i^c.  Anger,  Malice,  Envy, 
bring  upon  us  the  Returns  of  Anger,  Malice,  Envy, 
from  others,  with  Injuries,  Reproaches,  Fears,  and  per- 
petual Difquietude  ;  and  in  like  manner  Good-will, 
Generofity,  Companion,  are  rewarded  with  Returns 
of  the  fame,  with  the  Pleafures  of  Sociality  and  Friend- 
ihip,  wiih  good  Offices,  and  with  the  highefl  Enco- 
nnums.  And  when  a  Perfon  becomes  properly  qua- 
lified by  the  previous  Love  of  his  Neighbour  to  love 
God,  to  hope  and  truft  in  Him,  and  to  worOiip  Him 
in  any  meafure  as  he  ought  to  do,  this  affords  the  fin- 
ccrcft  Joy  and  Comfort  •,  as,  on  the  contrary,  the 
Negled  of  God,  or  prai^lical  Athcifm,  the  murmur- 
ing againft  the  Courfe  of  Providence,  fccptical  Un- 
fettlcdnefs,  and  fool-hardy  Impiety,  are  evidently  at- 
tended with  great  Anxieties,  Gloominel's,  and  Dlf- 
traclion,  as  long  as  there  are  any  Traces  of  Morality 
or  Religion  left  upon  Mens  Minds.  Now  thele  Plea- 
fures and  Pains,  by  often  recurring  in  various  Combi- 
nations, and  by  being  vanouQy  transferred  upon  each 
other,  from  the  great  Affinity  between  the  feveral 
Virtues,  and  their  Rewards,  with  each  other  j  alio  be- 
tween the  feveral  Vices,  and  their  Punilhments,  with 
each  other  -,  will  at  lall  beget  in  us  a  general,  mixed, 
pleafmg  Idea  and  Confciournefs,  when  we  relied  upon 
our  own  virtuous  Afifedlions  or  Anions  -,  a  Senfe  of 
Guilt,  and  an  Anxiety,  when  we  rci'cd  on  the  con- 
trary ; 
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trary ;  and  alfo  raife  in  us  the  Love  and  Eftccm  of 
Virtue,  and  the  Hatred  of  Vice  in  others. 

Thirdly,  The  many  Benefits  which  we  receive  im- 
mediately from,  or  which  have  feme  evident,  though 
diftant.  Connexion  with  the  Piety,  Benevolence,  and 
Temperance  of  others  •,  alfo  the  contrary  Mifchiefs 
from  their  Vices;  lead  us  firll  to  the  Love  and  Hatred 
of  the  Perfons  themfclves  by  Aflbciation,  as  explained 
under  the  Head  of  Sympathy,  and  then  by  farther 
Aflbciations  to  the  Love  and  Hatred  of  the  Virtues 
and  Vices,  confidered  abftraftedly,  and  without  any 
regard  to  our  own  Intereft  •,  and  that  whether  we  view 
them  in  ourfelvcs  or  others.  As  our  Love  and  Efteem 
for  Virtue  in  others  is  much  increafed  by  the  pleafing 
Confcioufnefs,  which  our  own  Pradlice  of  it  affords  to 
ourfelves,  fo  the  Pleafure  of  this  Confcioufnefs  is 
much  increafed  by  our  Love  of  Virtue  in  others. 

Fourthly,  The  great  Suitablenefs  of  all  the  Virtues 
to  each  other,  and  to  the  Beauty,  Order,  and  Per- 
fection of  the  World,  animate  and  inanimate,  imprefles 
a  very  lovely  Charader  upon  Virtue  j  and  the  contrary 
Self-contradidlion,  Deformity,  and  mifchievous  Ten* 
dency  of  Vice,  render  it  odious,  and  Matter  of  Ab- 
horrence to  all  Perfons  that  refledl  upon  thefe  Things; 
and  beget  a  Language  of  this  Kind,  which  is  borrow- 
ed, in  great  meafure,  from  the  Pleafures  and  Pains  of 
Imagination,  and  applied  with  a  peculiar  Force  and 
Fitnefs  to  this  Subjed  from  its  great  Importance. 

Fifthly,  The  Hopes  and  Fears  which  arife  from 
the  Confideration  of  a  future  State,  are  themfelves 
Pleafures  and  Pains  of  a  high  Nature.  When  there- 
fore a  fufficient  Foundation  has  been  laid  by  a  prafli- 
cal  Belief  of  Religion,  Natural  and  Revealed,  by  the 
frequent  View  of,  and  Meditation  upon,  Death,  by 
the  Lofs  of  departed  Friends,  by  bodily  Pains,  by 
worldly  Difappointments  and  Afflidions,  for  forming 
(Irong  Aflbciations  of  the  Pleafures  of  thefe  Hop-rs 
with  Duty,  and  the  Pains  of  thefe  Fears  with  Sin,  the 

reiterated 
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reiterated  Impreflions  of  thofc  Affociations  will  at  lad 
make  Duty  itfelf  a  Pleafure,  and  convert  Sin  into  a 
Pain,  giving  a  Luftrc  and  Deformity  refpedlivcly  to 
ail  their  Appellations ;  and  that  without  any  exprefs 
Recolledlion  of  the  Hopes  and  Fears  of  another 
World,  juft  as  in  other  Cafes  of  Affociation. 

Sixthly,  All  Meditadons  upon  God,  who  is  the  in- 
exhauftible  Fountain,  and  infinite  Abyfs,  of  all  Per- 
fedion,  both  natural  and  moral ;  al(b  all  the  Kinds  of 
Prayer,  1.  e,  all  the  Ways  of  exprefling  our  Love, 
Hope,  Truft,  Refignation,  Gratitude,  Reverence, 
Fear,  Defire,  ^r.  towards  Him  ;  transfer,  by  Aflbci- 
ation,  all  the  Perfedlion,  Greatnefs,  and  Glorioufncfs 
of  his  natural  Attributes  upon  his  moral  ones,  /.  e. 
upon  moral  Reditude.  We  fhall  by  this  means  learn 
to  be  merciful,  holy,  and  perfedl,  becaufe  God  is  fo ; 
and  to  love  Mercy,  Holinefs,  and  Perfeflion,  where- 
ever  wc  fee  them. 

And  thus  we  may  perceive,  that  all  the  Pleafures 
and  Pains  of  Senfadon,  Imaglnadon,  Ambition,  StW' 
intereft.  Sympathy,  and  Theopathy,  as  far  as  they 
are  confiftent  with  one  another,  with  the  Frame  of  our 
Natures,  and  with  the  Courfe  of  the  World,  beget  in 
us  a  Moral  Senfe,  and  lead  us  to  the  Love  and  Ap- 
probation of  Virtue,  and  to  the  Fear,  Hatred,  and 
Abhorrence  of  Vice.  This  Moral  Senfe  therefore  car- 
ries its  own  Authority  with  it,  inafmuch  as  ic  is  the 
Sum  total  of  all  the  reft,  and  the  ultimate  Refult  from 
them  J  and  employs  the  Force  and  Authority  of  the 
whole  Nature  of  Man  againft  any  particular  Part  of  it, 
that  rebels  againft  the  Determinations  and  Commands 
of  the  Confcience  or  moral  Judgment. 

It  appears  alfo,  that  the  Moral  Senfe  carries  us  per- 
petually to  the  pure  Love  of  God,  as  our  higheft  and 
uldmate  Perfedlion,  our  End,  Centre,  and  only  Reft- 
ing-place,  to  which  yet  we  can  never  attain. 

When  the  Moral  Senfe  is  advanced  to  confidcrable 
Perfedtion,  a  Perfon  may  be  made  to  love  and  hate. 

Vol.  I.  K  k  merely 
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merely  becaufe  he  ought  •,  /.  e,  the  Pleafures  of  moral 
Beauty  and  Re(5titudc,  and  the  Pains  of  moral  Defor- 
mity and  Unfitnefs,  may  be  transferred,  and  made  to 
coalefce  almoft  inftantaneouQy. 

Scrupulofity  may  be  confidered  as  a  Degeneration 
of  the  Moral  Senfe,  refembling  that  by  which  tl>e 
Fear  of  God  pafles  into  Superftition  •,  for  it  arifes,  like 
this,  from  a  Confcioufnefs  of  Guilt,  explicit  or  impli- 
cit, from  bodily  Indifpofuion,  and  from  an  erroneous 
Method  of  Reafoning.  It  has  alfo  a  moft  intimate 
Connexion  with  Superftition  ( juft  as  moral  Reditude 
has  with  the  true  Love  and  Fear  of  God)  \  and,  like 
Superftition,  it  is,  in  many  Cafes,  obferved  to  work 
its  own  Cure  by  re(5tifying  what  is  amifs  ;  and  fo  by 
degrees  removing  both  the  explicit  and  implicit  Con- 
fcioufnefs of  Guilt.  It  feems  alfo,  that  in  this  imper- 
fedb  State  Men  feldom  arrive  at  any  great  Degree  of 
Corrednefs  in  their  Adlions  without  fome  previous 
Scrupulofity,  by  which  they  may  be  led  to  eftimate 
the  Nature  and  Confequences  of  Aftedionsand  Adions 
with  Care,  Impartiality  and  Exadnefs. 

The  Moral  Senfe  or  Judgment  here  fpoken  of,  is 
fometimes  confidered  as  an  Inftind,  fometimcs  as  De- 
terminations of  the  Mind,  grounded  on  the  eternal 
Reafons  and  Relations  of  Things.  Thofe  who  main- 
tain either  of  thefe  Opinions  may,  perhaps,  explain 
them  fo  as  to  be  confiftent  with  the  foregoing  Analy- 
fis  of  the  Moral  Senfe  from  Aflbciation.  But  if  by 
Inftind  be  meant  a  Difpofition  communicated  to  the 
Brain,  and  in  confequence  of  this,  to  the  Mind,  or  to 
the  Mind  alone,  fo  as  to  be  quite  independent  of  Af- 
fociation  •,  and  by  a  moral  Inftind,  fuch  a  Difpofition 
producing  in  us  moral  Judgments  concerning  Af- 
fedions  and  Adions ;  it  will  be  neceffary,  in  order  to 
fupporc  the  Opinion  of  a  moral  Inftind,  to  produce 
Inftances,  where  moral  Judgments  arife  in  us  inde- 
pendently of  prior  Affociations  determining  thereto. 

In 
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In  like  manner,  if  by  founding  the  Morality  of 
Actions,  and  our  Judgment  concerning  this  Morality, 
on  the  eternal  Reafons  and  Relations  of  Things,  be 
meant,  that  the  Reafons  drawn  from  the  Relations  of 
Things,  by  which  the  Morality  or  Immorality  of  cer- 
tain Adions  is  commonly  proved,  and  which,  with  the 
Relations,  are  called  Eternal,  from  their  appearing  the 
fame,  or  nearly  the  fame,  to  the  Mind  at  all  Times, 
would  determine  the  Mind  to  form  the  correfponding 
moral  Judgment  independently  of  prior  Aflbciations, 
this  ought  alfo  to  be  proved  by  the  Allegation  of  pro- 
per Inftances.  To  me  it  appears,  that  the  Inftances 
are,  as  far  as  we  can  judge  of  them,  of  an  oppofite 
Nature,  and  favour  the  Dedu(fl:ion  of  all  our  moral 
Judgments,  Approbations,  and  Difapprobations,  from 
Aflbciation  alone.  However,  fome  Aflbciations  are 
formed  fo  early,  repeated  fo  often,  riveted  fo  ftrong, 
and  have  fo  clofe  a  Connexion  with  the  common  Na- 
ture of  Man,  and  the  Events  of  Life  which  happen  to 
all,  as,  in  a  popular  way  of  fpeaking,  to  claim  the  Ap- 
pellation of  original  and  natural  Difpofitions ;  and  to 
appear  like  Inftinfls,  when  compared  with  Difpofitions 
evidently  faflitious  •,  alfo  like  Axioms,  and  intuitive 
Propofitions,  eternally  true  according  to  the  ufual 
Phrafe,  when  compared  with  moral  Reafonings  of  a 
compound  Kind.  But  I  have  endeavoured  to  fhew  in 
thefe  Papers,  that  all  Reafoning,  as  well  as  Atfeflion, 
is  the  mere  Refult  of  AfTociation. 
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CONCLUSION; 

CONTAINING 

Some  R  E  M  A  RKS  on  the  Mcchanifin 
of  the    HUMAN   M  1  N  D. 

ESIDES  the  Confcquenccs  flowing  from  the 
Dodlrine  of  AfTociation,  which  are  delivered 
in  the  Corollaries  to  the  14th  Propofition, 
there  is  another,  which  is  thought  by  many  to  Iiave  a 
pernicious  Tendency  in  refpe6b  of  Morality  and  Reli- 
gion •,  and  which  therefore  it  will  be  proper  tliat  I 
Ihould  confider  particularly. 

The  Confequence  I  mean  is  that  of  the  Mechanifm 
or  NecelTity  of  human  Adcions,  in  Oppofitioa  to  wh^it 
is  generally  termed  Free-will.     Here  then  I  will, 

Firft,  State  my  Notion  of  the  Mechanifm  or  Ne- 
cefTity  of  human  Anions. 

Secondly,  Give  fuch  Reafons  as  induce  me  to  em- 
brace the  Opinion  of  the  Mechanifm  of  human  Adlions. 
Thirdly,  Confider  the  Objedions  and  Difficulties 
attending  this  Opinion. 

And,  Laftly,  Allege  fome  Prefumptions  in  favour 
of  it  from  its  Confequences. 

By  the  Mechanifm  of  human  Adions  I  mean,  that 
each  Adion  refults  from  the  previous  Circumflances 
of  Body  and  Mind,  in  the  fame  manner,  and  with 
the  fame  Certainty,  as  other  EfFeds  do  from  their 
mechanical  Caufes  j  fo  that  a  Perfon  cannot  do  indif- 
ferently either  of  the  Anions  //,  and  its  contrary  <?, 
while  the  previous  Circumflances  are  the  fame  ;  but  is 
under  an  abfolute  Necefllty  of  doing  one  of  them, 
and  that  only.  Agreeably  to  this  I  luppofe,  that  by 
Free-will  is  meant  a  Power  of  doing  either  the  Action 
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^»  or  Its  contrary  a  \  while  the  previous  Circumftanccn 
remain  the  fame. 

If  by  Free-will  be  meant  a  Power  of  beginning 
Motion,  this  will  come  to  the  fame  thing  ;  fince,  ac- 
cording to  the  Opinion  of  Mechanifm,  as  here  ex- 
plained, Man  has  no  k\c}:.  Power  \  but  every  A6lion, 
or  bodily  Motion,  arifes  from  previous  Circumftanccs, 
or  bodily  Motions,  already  cxifting  in  the  Brain,  i.  e, 
from  Vibrations,  which  arc  either  the  immediate  Efrc(fl 
of  ImprcfTions  then  made,  or  the  remote  compound 
Effed  of  former  ImprcfTions,  or  both. 

But  if  by  Free-will  be  meant  any  thing  different 
from  thefe  two  Definitions  of  it,  it  may  not  perhaps 
be  inconfiftent  with  the  Mechanifm  of  the  Mind  here 
laid  down.  Thus,  if  Free-will  be  defined  the  Power 
of  doing  whvU  a  Perfon  defires  or  wills  to  do,  of  deli- 
berating, fufpending,  choofing,  i^c,  or  of  refifting 
the  Motives  of  Senfualicy,  Ambition,  Refentment,  ^e. 
Free-will,  under  certain  Limitations,  is  not  only  con- 
fident with  the  Dodlrine  of  Mechanifm,  but  even 
flows  from  it ;  fmce  it  appears  from  the  foregoing 
Theory,  that  voluntary  and  femivoluntary  Powers  of 
calling  up  Ideas,  of  exciting  and  reftrainingAffedtions^ 
and  of  performing  and  fufpending  Adlions,  arife  from 
the  Mcchanilm  of  our  Natures.  This  may  be  called 
Free-will  in  the  popular  and  praiflicalSenfe,  inContra- 
diftinclion  to  that,  which  is  oppofcd  to  Mechanifm, 
and  which  may  be  called  Free-will  in  the  philofoJ)hical 
Scnfe. 

i  proceed  now  to  the  Arguments  which  favour  the 
Opinion  of  Mechanifm. 

Firll,  then.  It  is  evident  to,  and  allowed  by  all, 
that  the  Adlions  of  Mankind  proceed,  in  many  Cafes, 
from  Motives,  /.  e,  from  the  Influence  which  the  Plea- 
fures  and  Pains  of  Senfation,  Imagination,  Ambition, 
Self-iutcreil,  Sympathy,  Thcopachy,  and  the  Moral 
Senfe,  have  over  them.  And  thefe  Motives  feem  to 
ad  like  all  other  Caufes.  When  the  Motive  is  ftrong, 
the  Adign  is  performed  with  Vigour  j  when  weak, 
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feebty.  When  a  contrary  Motive  intervenes,  it  checlcs 
or  over-rules,  in  proportion  to  its  relative  Strength,  as 
far  as  one  can  judge.  So  that  where  the  Motives 
are  the  fame,  the  Adions  cannot  be  different  j  where 
the  Motives  are  different,  the  Adtions  cannot  be  the 
fame.  And  it  is  Matter  of  common  Obfervation,  that 
this  is  the  Cafe  in  fad,  in  the  principal  Adions  of  Life, 
and  fuch  where  the  Motives  are  or  a  Magnitude  fut- 
liclent  to  be  evident.  It  is  reafonable  therefore  to  inr 
terpret  the  obfcure  Cafes  by  the  evident  ones  \  and  to 
infer,  that  there  are  in  all  Inftances  Motives  of  a  proper 
Kind  and  Degree,  which  generate  each  Adionj  tho* 
they  are  fometimes  not  feen  througli  their  Minutenefs, 
or  through  the  Inattention  or  Ignorance  of  the  Ob- 
ferver.  Agreeably  to  which  thofe  Perfons,  who  ftudy 
the  Caufes  and  Motives  of  human  Adlions,  may  de« 
cypher  them  much  more  completely,  both  in  them- 
felves,  and  thofe  with  whom  they  converfe,  than  others 
can. 

Suppofe  now  a  Perfon  able  to  decypher  all  his  own 
A(flions  in  this  way,  fo  as  to  (hew  that  they  corref- 
ponded  in  Kind  and  Degree  to  the  Motives  arifing 
from  the  Seven  ClafTes  of  Pleafures  and  Pains  confi* 
dered  in  this  Theory  j  alfo  able  to  decypher  the  prin* 
cipal  Adions  of  others  in  the  fame  way  :  This  would 
be  as  good  Evidence,  that  Motives  were  the  mechani- 
cal Caufes  of  A6lions,  as  natural  Phenomena  are  for 
the  mechanical  Operation  of  Heat,  Diet,  or  Medi- 
cines. Or  if  he  could  not  proceed  fo  far,  but  was 
able  only  to  decypher  moft  of  his  own  Adtions,  and 
many  of  the  principal  ones  of  others,  dill  the  Evi- 
dence would  fcarce  be  diminillied  thereby,  if  the  De- 
ficiency was  no  more  than  is  reafonably  to  be  expected 
from  our  Ignorance  and  Inattention,  in  refpcd  of  our- 
felves  and  others.  Let  the  Reader  make  the  Trial, 
efpecially  upon  himfelf,  fince  fuch  a  Self  examination 
cannot  but  be  profitable,  and  may  perhaps  be  plea- 
fant ;  and  that  cither  according  to  the  Seven  Clafies  of 
Pleafures  and  Pains  here  laid  down,  or  any  other  Di- 
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vifion,  and  judge  as  he  thinks  fit  upon  mature  Deli- 
beration. 

It  may  be  of  Ufc  in  fuch  an  Inquiry  into  a  Man's 
felf,  as  I  here  propofe,  for  him  to  confidcr  in  a  fhort 
time  after  any  material  Adlion  is  pad,  whether,  if  he 
was  once  more  put  into  the  fame  rigidly  cxad  Cir- 
cumftances,  he  could  pofTibly  do  otherwife  than  as  he 
did.  Here  the  Power  of  Imagination  will  intervene, 
and  be  apt  to  deceive  the  Inquirer,  unlefs  he  be  cau- 
tious. For  in  this  Review  other  Motives,  befides 
thofe  which  did  adually  influence  him,  will  ftart  up; 
and  that  efpecially  if  the  Adlion  be  fuch  as  he  wiflies 
to  have  been  performed  with  more  Vigour  or  lefs,  or 
not  to  have  been  performed  at  all.  But  when  thefe 
foreign  Motives  are  fet  afide,  and  the  Imagination 
confined  to  thofe  which  did  in  fad  take  place,  it  will 
appear  impofTible,  as  it  feems  to  mc,  that  the  Perfon 
fhould  have  done  otherwife  than  the  very  thing  which 
he  did. 

Secondly,  According  to  the  Theory  here  laid  down, 
all  human  A6tions  proceed  from  Vibrations  in  the 
Nerves  of  the  Mufclcs,  and  thefe  from  others,  which 
are  cither  evidently  of  a  mechanical  Nature,  as  in  the 
automatic  Motions  ;  or  elfe  have  been  fhewn  to  be  fo 
in  the  Account  given  of  the  voluntary  Motions. 

And  if  the  Dodrine  of  Vibrations  be  rejeded,  and 
Senfation  and  mufcular  Motion  be  fuppofed  to  be  per- 
formed by  fome  other  Kind  of  Motion  in  the  nervous 
Parts,  ftill  it  feems  probable,  that  the  fame  Method 
of  Realbning  might  be  applied  to  this  other  Kind  of 
Motion. 

Laflly,  To  fuppofe,  that  the  Adion  -^,or  its  con- 
trary J,  can  equally  follow  previous  Circumflances, 
that  are  exadly  the  fame,  appears  to  mc  the  fame 
thing,  as  affirming  that  one  or  both  of  them  might 
ftart  up  into  Being  without  anyCaufe;  which,  if  ad- 
mitted, appears  to  me  to  deflroy  the  Foundation  of 
all  general  abflrad  Reafoning  •,  and  particularly  of  that 
whereby  the  Exiftence  of  the  Firft  Caufe  is  proved. 

K  k  4  One 
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One  of  the  principal  Objedions  to  the  Opinion  of 
Mechanlfm  is  that  deduced  from  the  ExiClence  of  the 
Moral  Senfe,  whofe  Hiftory  I  have  juft  given.    But  it 
appears  from  chat  Hiftory,  that  God  has  fo  formed  the 
World,  and  perhaps  (vvithReverencebeit  fpoken)  was 
obliged  by  his  moral  Perfections  fo  to  form  it,  as  that 
Virtue  muft  have  amiable  and  pleafing  Ideas  afHxed  to 
it;  Vice,  odious  ones.     The  Moral  Senfe  is  therefore 
generated  neceflarily  and  mechanically.  And  it  remains 
to  be  inquired,  whether  the  amiable  and  odious  Ideas 
above  fhewed  to  be  neceflarily  affixed  to  Virtue  and 
Vice  refpedtively,    though  differently,  according  to 
the  different  Events  of  each  Perfon*s  Life,  do  not 
anfwer  all  the  Purpofes  of  making  us  ultimately  hap- 
py in  the  Love  of  God,  and  of  our  Neighbour  ;  and 
whether  they  are  not,  cateris  paribus^  the  fame  entire- 
ly, or  at  leaft  in  all  material  Refpcdls,  in  thofe  who 
believe  Mechanifm,  who  believe  Free-will,  and  who 
have  not  entered  into  the  Difcuffion  of  the  Queftion 
at  all  •,  or  if  there  be  a  Difference,  whether  the  AiTo- 
ciations  arifing  from  the  Opinion  of  Neceflity,  do 
not  tend  more  to  accelerate  us  in  our  Progrefs  to  the 
Love  of  God,  our  only  true  Happincfs.     It  appears 
to  me,  that  the  Difference  is  in  general  very  fmall ; 
alfo.  that  this  Difference,  whatever  it  be,  is  of  fuch  a 
Nature  as  to  be  a  Prefumption  in  favour  of  the  Doc- 
trine of  Neceffity,  all  things  being  duly  confidered. 

When  a  Perfon  firft  changes  his  Opinion  from  Free- 
will to  Mechanifm,  or  more  properly  firft  fees  Part  of 
the  Mechanifm  of  the  Mind,  and  believes  the  reft 
from  Analogy,  he  is  juft  as  much  affeded  by  his 
wonted  Pleafurcs  and  Pains,  Hopes  and  Fears,  as  be- 
fore, by  the  moral  and  religious  ones,  as  by  others. 
And  the  being  perfuaded,  that  certain  things  have  a 
ncceffary  Influence  to  change  his  Mind  for  the  better 
or  the  worfe,  i.e.  fo  as  to  receive  more  fenfible,  fym- 
pathetic,  religious  Pieafures,  or  otherwife,  will  force 
him  ftill  more  ftrongly  upon  the  right  Method,  /.  e, 
put  him  upon  inquiring  after  and  purfuing  this  Method. 
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If  it  be  obje6led,That  the  Moral  Senfe  fuppofcs,  that 
we  refer  Anions  to  ourfelves  and  others,  whereas  the 
Opinion  of  Mechanifm  annihilates  all  thofe  AfTocia- 
tions,  by  which  we  reftr  Adions  to  ourfelves  or  others; 
I  anfwer.  That  it  docs  this  juft  as  the  Belief  of  the  Re- 
ality and  infinite  Value  of  the  Things  of  another 
World  annihilates  all  the  Regards  to  this  World. 
Both  have  a  Tendency  to  thefe  refpedlivc  Ends, 
which  are  indeed  one  and  the  fame  at  the  Bottom  ; 
but  both  require  Time,  in  order  to  produce  their  fulJ 
Effeds.  When  Religion  has  made  any  one  indif- 
ferent to  this  World,  its  PJeafures  and  Pains,  then  the 
Kingdom  of  God,  or  pure  unmixed  Happinefs,  comes 
in  refpe^fl  of  him  ;  fo  that  he  may  then  well  refer  all 
to  God.  However,  a  Man  may  be  thoroughly  fatif- 
fied  in  a  cool  deliberate  Way,  that  Honours,  Riches, 
Csfr.  can  afford  no  folid  Happinefs ;  and  yet  defire 
them  at  certain  times,  eagerly  perhaps,  from  former 
AfTociations,  But  fuch  a  thorough  general  Convi(5lion, 
applied  prcvioufly  to  the  particular  Inflances,  is  a  great 
Help  in  Time  of  Temptation,  and  v/ill  gradually  de^ 
ftroy  the  wrong  AfTociations.  In  like  manner,  the 
Opinion  that  God  is  the  one  only  Caufe  of  all  Things, 
has  a  Tendency  to  beget  tlie  mod  abfoJute  Refigna- 
tion,  and  mull  be  a  great  Support  in  grievous  Trials 
and  Sufferings. 

We  may  fliew  by  a  like  Method  of  Reafoning,  that 
the  Affedlions  of  Gratitude  and  Refentment,  which 
are  intimately  Connedled  with  the  Moral  Senfe,  remain 
notwithllancfing  the  Doftrine  of  Mechanifm.  For  it 
appears  from  the  Account  of  Refentment  above  deli- 
vered, that  this,  and  by  confequence  Gratitude,  in  their 
nafcent  State,  are  equally  exerted  towards  all  Things, 
animate  and  inanimate,  that  are  equally  connected  with 
Pleafure  and  Pain.  By  degrees  all  fuccceding  Circum- 
flances  are  left  our,  and  our  Love  and  Hatred  confined 
to  preceding  ones,  which  we  confider  as  the  only 
Caufes.  We  then  leave  out  inanimate  Objeds  intlre- 
Jy,  Brutes  and  Children  in  mod  Circumftances,  and 
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Adults  in  fome.  All  which  is  chiefly  oone,  becauf^ 
Acknowlegements,  Rewards,  Threatenings,  and  Pu- 
nifliments,  with  the  other  aflbciated  Circum (lances  of 
Gratitude  and  Refentment,  can  have  no  Ufc  but  with 
refpcifl  to  living  intelligent  Beings.  By  farther  Degrees 
we  learn  fuch  aUfeof  the  Words,  Caufe  and  EfFe6l,  as 
to  call  nothing  a  Caufe,  whofe  Caufe,  or  preceding 
Circumftance,  we  can  fee,  denominating  all  fuch 
Things  mere  EfFecls,  all  others  Caufes.  And  thus, 
becaufe  the  fecret  Springs  of  A6lion  in  Men  are  fre- 
q^jently  concealed,  both  from  the  By-ftander,  and  even 
irom  the  Agent  himfelf,  or  not  attended  to,  we  con- 
fidcr  Men  in  certain  Circumftanccs  as  real  Caufes;  and 
intelligent  Beings,  as  the  only  ones  that  can  be  real 
Caufes  J  and  thus  confine  our  Gratitude  and  Refent- 
ment  to  them  :  Whence  it  fcems  to  follow,  that  as 
foon  as  we  difcover  created  intelligent  Beings  not  to  be 
re2]C::uf£5,  vre /hoL'Jd  ceo/e  to  mske  Lhem  theOhjeiSs 
either  of  Gratitude  or  Re/cntmcnr.  But  this  is,  in 
great  meafure.  Speculation  -,  for  it  will  appear  to  every 
attentive  Perfon,  that  Benevolence,  CompafTion,  i£c, 
are  amiable,  and  the  Objects  of  Gratitude,  linvy  and 
Malice  the  contrary,  from  whatever  Caufes  they  pro- 
ceed ;  i.  e»  he  will  find  his  Mind  fo  formed  already 
by  AfTociation,  that  he  cannot  with-hold  his  Gratitude 
or  Refentment:  And  it  has  been  my  Bufinefs  in  the 
foregoing  Analyfis  of  the  Affe(flions,  to  point  out  the 
fdveral  Metliods  by  ^hich  this  and  fuch-like  Things 
are  brought  about.  And,  for  the  fame  Reafons,  a 
Perfon  mud  afcribe  Merit  and  Demerit,  which  are  alfo 
intimately  conneded  with  the  Moral  Senfe,  to  created 
intelligent  Beings,  though  he  may  have  a  full  Pcrfua- 
fion,  that  they  are  not  real  Caufes. 

It  does  indeed  appear,  that  this  is  owing  to  our 
prefent  imperfed  State,  in  which  we  begin  with 
the  Idolatry  of  the  Creature,  with  the  Worfhip  of  eve- 
ry aflbciated  Circumflance  ;  and  that  as  we  advance  in 
Perre6lion,  the  Aflbciations  relating  to  the  one  only, 
ultimate,  infinite  Caufe,  mud  at  lad  overpower  all  the 
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reft  ;  that  we  fhall  pay  no  Regards  but  to  God  alone  ; 
and  that  ail  Refentmenr,  Demerit,  Sin  and  Mifery, 
will  be  utcerly  annihilated  and  abforbed  by  his  infinite 
Happincfs  and  Pcrfcdtions.  Forour  Aflbciations  be- 
ing in  this,  as  in  many  other  Cafes,  inconfiftent  with 
each  other,  our  firft  grofs  and  tranfitory  ones  muft 
yield  to  thofe  which  fuccecd  and  remain. 

While  any  Degree  of  Refentment,  or  unpJeafing 
A(fc(ftion,  is  left,  it  may  be  fhewn,  that  the  fame  A^ 
fociations  which  keep  it  up,  will  turn  it  upon  the 
Creatures,  and  particularly  upon  ourfelvcs.  And,  on  the 
other  hand,  when  the  Confideration  of  the  ultimate 
Caufc  feems  ready  to  turn  it  from  ourfelves,  it  will 
alfo  fiiew  that  it  ought  to  be  annihilated. 

Thefe  may  be  confidered  as  general  Remarks,  tend- 
ing to  remove  the  Difficulties  arifing  from  the  Confi- 
deration of  the  Moral  Senfe.  I  will  now  ftate  the 
pnnripaJ  Objecflions  to  the  Opinion  of  Mechanifm,  in 
a  direct,  but  Cr.ozt  way,  zdl'ir,^  (\:.zh.  HL-:3  2s  appear 
to  me  to  afford  a  Solution  of  them. 

Firft,  then.  It  may  be  faid.  That  a  Man  may  prove 
his  own  Free-will  by  internal  Feeling.     This  is  true, 
if  by  Free-will  be  meant  the  Power  of  doing  what  a 
Man  wills  or  defires  ;  or  of  refifting  i\\t  Motives  of 
Scnfuality,  Ambition,  ^c.  i.  e.  Free-will  in  the  popu- 
lar and  pradical  Senfe.  Every  Perfon  may  eafily  recol- 
k(fl  Inftances,  where  he*has  done  thefe  fcveral  Things. 
But  then  thefe    are  intirely  foreign  to  the  prefcnt 
Queftion.     To  prove  that  a  Man  has  Free-will  in  the 
Senfe  oppofite  to  Mechanifm,  he  ought  to  feel,  that 
he  can  do  difl^erent  Things,  while  the  Motives  remain 
precifely  the  fame  :And  here  I  apprehend  the  internal 
Feelings  are  intirely  againlt  Free-will,  where  the  Mo- 
tives are  of  a  fufHcient  Magnitude  to  be  evident  ; 
where  they  are  not,  nothing  can  be  proved. 

Secondly,  It  may  be  faid.  That  unlefs  a  Man  have 
Free-will,  he  is  not  an  Agent.  I  anfvvcr.  That  this  is 
true,  if  Agency  be  fo  defined  as  to  include  Free-will, 
But  if  Agency  have  its  Senfe  determined,  like  other 
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Words,  from  the  aflbciated  Appearances,  theObjc61ion 
falls  at  once.  A  Man  may  Ipeak,  handle,  Jove,  fear, 
Cffc.  intirely  by  Mechanifm. 

Thirdly,  It  may  be  Hud, That  the  Denial  of  Free- 
ivill  in  Man  is  the  Denial  of  it  in  God  alfo.  But  to 
this  it  may  be  anfwered,That  one  docs  not  know  how 
to  put  theQ^Jeftion  in  refped  of  God,  fuppofmg  Free- 
will to  mean  the  Power  of  doing  different  Things, 
the  previous  Circumftances  remaining  the  fame,  with- 
out grofs  Anthropomorphitifm.  It  does  not  at  all 
follow,  however,  becaufe  Man  is  fubjed  to  a 
Neceflity  ordained  by  God,  that  God  is  fubjed  to  a 
prior  NecefTity.  On  the  contrary,  according  to  the 
Dodlrine  of  Mechanifm^  God  is  the  Caufe  of  Caufes, 
the  one  only  oource  of  all  Power. 

Fourthly,  Ic  may  be  faid,  That  Men  are  perpetually 
impofed  upon,  unlefs  they  have  Free-will,  fince  they 
think  they  have.  But  here  again  Free-will  is  put  for 
the  Power  of  doing  what  a  Man  wills  or  defires,  i^c.  \ 
for,  in  the  Senfe  oppofite  to  Mechanifm,  few  Perfonj 
have  ever  entered  into  the  DifculTion  of  the  Point  at 
all ;  and  thofe  who  do  with  fufficient  Attention,  can- 
not but  determine  againfl  Free-will,  as  it  fcems  to  me. 

Fifthly,  It  may  be  faid.  That  the  Dodrine  of  Me- 
chanifm deflroys  the  Notion  of  a  particular  Provi- 
dence altering  the  Courfc  of  Nature  fo  as  to  fuit  it  to 
the  A<5lions  of  Men.  1  anfwer.  That  laying  down 
]:)hilorophical  Free-will,  fuch  an  Alteration  in  the 
Courfe  of  Nature  may  perhaps  be  neceflary.  But  if 
Man's  Aflions,  and  the  Courfe  of  Nature,  be  both  fix- 
ed, they  may  be  fuited  to  each  other  in  the  bed  poITible 
Manner  \  which  is  all  that  can  be  required,  in  order 
to  vindicate  God*s  Attributes,  as  well  as  all  that  Man 
can  defire. 

Sixthly,  It  may  be  faid,  that  all  Motives  to  good 
Adlions,  and  particularly  to  Prayer,  are  taken  away 
by  denying  Free-will.  I  anfwer.  That  according  to 
the  mechanical  Syftem,  Prayer  and  good  Anions  are 
the  Means  for  obtaining  Happincfs  •,  and  that  the  Be- 
lief 
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lief  of  this  is  the  ftrongcft  of  Motives  to  impel  Men 
to  Prayer  and  good  Works. 

Seventhly,  it  may  be  faid,That  the  Denial  of  Free- 
will deftroys  the  Diftindion  between  Virtue  and  Vice. 
I  anfwcr,  That  this  is  according  as  thefe  Words  arc 
defined.  If  Free-will  be  included  in  the  Definition  of 
Virtue,  then  there  can  be  no  Virtue  without  Free-will. 
But  if  Virtue  be  defined  Obedience  to  the  Will  of 
God,  a  Courfe  of  Adlion  proceeding  from  the  Love 
of  God,  or  from  Benevolence,  i£c.  Free-will  is  not 
at  all  necefTary  ;  fince  thefe  AfFedions  and  Adlions 
may  be  brought  about  me  hanically. 

A  Solution  analogous  to  this  may  be  given  to  the 
Obje(5lion  taken  from  the  Notions  of  Merit  and  De- 
merit. Let  the  Words  be  defined,  and  they  will  ei- 
ther include  Free  will,  or,  not  including  it,  will  not 
require  it;  fo  that  the  Propofition,  Merit  implies  Free* 
willy  w'lW  either  be  identical,  or  falfc. 

Eighthly,  It  may  be  faid.  That  the  Dofbrine  of  Me- 
chanilm  makes  God  the  Author  of  Sin.  I  anfwer. 
That  till  we  arrive  at  Self-annihilation,  Sin  always  will, 
and  ought  to  appear  to  arife  fromourfclves;  and  that, 
when  we  are  arrived  thither.  Sin  and  Evil  of  every 
Kind  vanifh.  I  anfwer  alfo.  That  the  Do<5lrine  of 
philofophical  Free-will  docs  not  remove  our  Difficul- 
ties and  Perplexities,  in  refped  of  the  moral  Attri- 
butes of  God,  unlefs  by  transferring  them  upon  the 
natural  ones ;  f-  e.  by  our  fuppofing  that  fome  prior 
NecelTity  compelled  God  to  bcftow  Free-will  on  his 
Creatures.  It  feems  equally  difficult,  in  every  way, 
to  account  for  the  Origin  of  Evil,  natural  or  moral, 
confidently  with  the  Infinity  of  the  Power,  Knowlege, 
and  Goodnefs  of  God.  If  we  fuppofe,  that  all  tends 
to  Happinefs  ultimately,  this  removes  the  Difficulty 
fo  far  as  to  produce  Acquiefcence  in  the  Will  of  God, 
and  Thankfulnefs  to  him  ;  and  that  jufl  as  much  upon 
the  Syftem  of  Mechanifm  as  that  of  Free-will.  Mo- 
ral Evil  has  no  Difficulty  in  it,  bcfides  what  arifesfrom 
the  n:\tural  Evil  attending  ir. 

Ninthly, 
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Ninthly,  It  may  be  faid,That  the  Exhortations  of 
the  Scriptures  preluppofe  Free-will.  I  anfwer,  That 
they  are  to  be  confidered  as  Motives  impelling  the 
'Will,  and  contributing,  as  far  as  they  are  attended  to, 
to  redify  it.  A  Parent  who  believes  the  Dodrine  of 
Mechanifm  may,  confillently  with  it,  or  rather  muft 
necefiarily,  in  confequence  of  this  Belief,  exhort  his 
Child.  Therefore  God,  who  is  pleafcd  to  call  himfelf 
our  heavenly  Father,  may  do  the  fame.  And  if  wc 
embrace  the  Opinion  of  univerfal  Reftoration,  then 
ail  the  Exhortations  contained  both  in  the  Word  and 
Works  of  God,  will  produce  their  genuine  Effed,  and 
concur  to  work  in  us  Difpofitions  nt  to  receive  Hap- 
pinefs  ultimately. 

I  come  now  to  hint  fbme  Confequences  of  the  Do- 
ctrine of  Mechanifm,  which  fcem  to  me  to  be  ftrong 
Prefumptions  in  its  Favour. 

Firft,  then.  It  intirely  removes  the  great  Difficulty 
of  reconciling  the  Prefcience  of  God  with  the  Free- 
will of  Man.  For  it  takes  away  philofophical  Free- 
will, and  the  Pradical  is  confident  with  God's  Prefci- 
ence. 

Secondly,  It  has  a  Tendency  to  beget  the  mod 
profound  Humility  and  Self-annihilation  ;  fince,  ac- 
cording to  this,  we  are  intirely  deftitute  of  all  Power 
and  Perfedlion  in  ourfelves,  and  are  what  we  are  in- 
tirely by  the  Grace  and  Goodnefs  of  God. 

Thirdly,  It  has  a  Tendency  to  abate  all  Refentment 
againft  Men.  Since  all  that  they  do  againfl  us  is  by 
the  Appointment  of  God,  it  is  Rebellion  againft  Him 
to  be  offended  with  them. 

Fourthly,  It  greatly  favours  the  Dodrine  of  uni- 
verfal Rtftoration.  Since  all  that  is  done  is  by  the 
Appointment  of  God,  it  cannot  but  end  well  at  laft. 

Fifthly,  It  has  a  Tendency  to  make  us  labour  more 
carneftly  with  ourfelves  and  others,  particularly  Chil- 
dren, from  tlae  greater  Certainty  attending  all  Endea- 
vours that  operate  in  a  mechanical  Way. 

-^    LaiHy, 
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Laftly,  There  are  many  well-known  PaiT^ges  of 
Scripture,  which  cannot  be  reconciled  to  the  Dodrinc 
of  philofophical  Free- will,  without  the  greateft  Harfh* 
nefs  of  Interpretation. 

It  may  alfo  l>e  objedcd  to  the  whole  foregoing  Theory, 
as  well  as  to  the  Do(5lrine  of  Vibrations  in  particular^ 
That  it  is  unfavourable  to  the  Immateriality  of  the  Soul; 
and,  by  confecjuence,  to  its  Immortality.  But  to  this 
I  anfwcr.  That  I  am  reduced  to  the  NecefTity  of  ma- 
king a  Fojtulatum  at  the  Entrance  of  my  Inquiries  \ 
which  precludes  all  PoITibility  of  proving  the  Materi- 
ality or  the  Soul  from  this  Theory  afterwards.  Thus 
I  fuppofe,  or  poftulate,  in  my  firft  Prcpofition,  that 
Senfations  arife  in  the  Soul  from  Motions  excited  in  the 
medullary  Subftance  of  the  Brain.  I  do  indeed  bring 
fome  Arguments  from  Phyfiology  and  Pathology,  to 
fhew  this  to  be  a  reafonable  Poftulatum^  when  undcr- 
ftood  in  a  general  Senfe  •,  for  it  is  all  one  to  the  Pur- 
pofe  of  the  foregoing  Theory,  whether  the  Motions 
in  the  medullary  Subllance  be  the  phyfical  Caufe  of 
the  Senfations,  according  to  the  Sydcm  of  the  Schools ; 
or  the  occafional  Caufe,  according  to  Malhrancht  \ 
or  only  an  Adjundl,  according  to  Leibnitz.  How- 
ever, this  is  not  fuppoHng  Matter  to  be  endued  with 
Senfation,  or  any  way  explaining  what  the  Soul  is ; 
but  only  caking  its  Exiftence,  and  Connexion  with  die 
bodily  Organs  in  the  mod  fimple  Cafe,  for  granted, 
in  order  to  make  farther  Inquiries.  Agreeably  to  which 
I  immediately  proceed  to  determine  the  Species  of  the 
Motion,  and  by  determining  it,  to  cafl  Light  on  fome 
important  and  obfcure  Points  relating  to  the  Connexion 
between  the  Body  and  the  Soul  in  complex  Cafes. 

It  does  indeed  follow  from  this  Theory,  that  Mat- 
ter, if  it  ^ouid  be  endued  with  the  mod  fimple  Kinds 
of  Senfation,  might  alfo  arrive  at  all  that  Intelligence 
of  which  the  human  Mind  is  poflTcflrcd  :  Whence  this 
Theory  muft  be  allowed  to  overturn  all  the  Argu- 
ments which  are  ufually  brought  for  the  Immateriality 
of  the  Soul  from  the  Subtlety  of  the  internal  Senfes, 

and 
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and  of  the  rational  Faculty.  But  I  no- ways  prefume 
to  determine  whether  Matter  can  be  endued  with  Sen- 
fadon  or  no.  This  is  a  Point  foreign  to  the  Purpofc 
of  my  Inquiries.  It  is  fufficient  for  me,  that  there  is  a 
certain  Connexion,  of  one  Kind  or  other,  between  the 
Senfations  of  the  Soul,  and  the  Morions  excited  in  the 
medullary  Subftance  of  the  Brain  ;  which  is  what  all 
Phyficians  and  Philofophers  allow. 

I  would  not  therefore  be  any-way  interpreted  fo  as 
to  oppofe  the  Immateriality  of  the  Soul.  On  the  con- 
trary, I  fee  clearly,  and  acknowlege  readily,  that  Mat* 
ter  and  Motion,  however  fubtly  divided,  or  reafoned 
upon,  yield  nothing  more  than  Matter  and  Motion 
dill.  But  then  neither  would  I  affirm,  that  this  Con- 
fideration  affords  a  Proof  of  the  Soul's  Immateriality, 
In  like  manner  the  Unity  of  ConfciouHiefs  feems  to 
me  an  inconclulive  Argument.  For  Confcioufnefs  is 
a  mental  Perception  ;  and  if  Perception  be  a  Monad, 
then  every  infeparable  Adjunft  of  it  muft  be  fo  too, 
f.  e.  Vibrations,  according  to  this  Theory,  which  is 
evidently  falfe.  Not  to  mention,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
know  what  is  meant  by  the  Unity  of  Confcioufnefs. 

But  it  is  moft  worthy  of  Notice,  that  the  Immate- 
riality of  the  Soul  has  little  or  no  Connexion  with  its 
Immortality  •,  and  that  we  ought  to  depend  upon  Him 
who  firft  breathed  into  Man  the  Breath  of  the  prefent 
Life,  for  our  Refurrcdlion  to  a  better.  All  live  unto 
Him,  And  if  we  depend  upon  any  thing  elfe  befidcs 
Him,  for  any  BlefTing,  we  may  be  faid  fo  far  to  re- 
nounce our  Allegiance  to  Him,  and  to  idolize  that 
upon  which  we  depend. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

T\Iftribution  of  the  Second  Pari,  Page  i,  4. 

c  n  A  p.   I. 

Of  the  Being   and  Attributes  of  God, 
and  of  Natural  Religion. 

c 

Something  muft  have  exified  from  all  Eternity^  5,  5. 
^here  mtift  be  an  infinite  and  independent  Beings  6 — 9. 
The  ijjfinite  and  independent  Being  is  indued  with  infi- 
nite Power  and  Knowlege^  9 — 13.  God  is  infinitely 
benevolent,  13 — 23.  Five  Notions  of  infinite  Benevo- 
lence confidered,  and  compared  together,  23 — 30.  There 
is  hut  one  God,  30,  31.  God  ts  afpiritual  Being,  3 1 
— 34-  God  is  an  eternal  and  omniprefent  Being,  34, 
Z5*    God  is  an  immutable  Beings  35.     God  is  a  free 
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Beingy  35—37*     Holinefs^  Juftice,  Veracity^  Mercy^ 
end  all  other  moral  Perf-e£lionSy  ought  to  he  afcrihed  to 
God  in  an  infinite  Degree^  37 — 41.     God  is  to  he  con- 
fidered  by  us  710 1  only  as  our  Creator y  hut  alfo  as  our 
Governor y   Judgey   and  Father y  41 — 45.     ^he  fore- 
going Evidences  for  the  divine  Attributes  afford  ^  pro- 
-per  Foundation  for  Natural  Religiony  45 — 48.     Na- 
tural Religion  receives  great  Light  and  Confirmation 
from  Revealed,  48—52.     Religion  prefuppofes  Free- 
will in  the  popular  and  practical  Senfey  i.  c.  //  pre- 
fuppofes a  voluntary  Power  over  our  Affe5lions  and 
Anions y  53 — c,c^.     Religion  does  not  prefuppofe  Free- 
will in  the  phtlofophical  Senfe,  i.e.  //  does  not  prefuppofe 
a  Rower  of  doing  different  things y  the  previous  Circum- 
flances  remaining  thefamey.56 — 66,  The  infinite  Power 
and  Knowlege  of  God  exclude  Free-will  in  the  philofo- 
phical  Senfey  66—70. 


CHAP.     II. 

Of  the  Truth  of  the  Chriftian  Religion. 

The  Genuinenefs  of  tht  Scriptures  proves  the  Truth 
cf  the  Fa^s  contained  in  the  my  72 — 77.  The  Ge- 
nuinenefs of  the  Scriptures  provs  their  divine  Autho- 
^'O'j  77»  7^-  ^ he  Truth  of  tbe principal  Fa£ls  con- 
tained in  the  Scriptures  proves  their  divine  Authority^ 
79,  80.  Tljree  different  Suppofttionsy  which  may  be 
made  concerning  the  divine  Infpiration  of  the  SeriptureSy 
80 — 84.  The  Manner  in  which  the  Scriptures  have 
been  handed  down  from  Age  to  Age,  proves  both  their 
Goniinenefs  and  Truth y  84 — 86.  The  great  Import- 
ance of  the  Scriptures  proves  both  their  Genuinenefs  and 
Truth y  86 — 96.  The  Language y  Style y  and  manner 
of  Writing  ufed  in  the  Scriptures,  prove  their  Genh- 
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inenepi  97,'  ^8.  The  ^eat  Number  of  particular 
Circumftances  of  Tims^  Place^  Perfons^  &c,  mentioned 
in  the  Scriptures^  prove  both  their  Gemiinenefs  and 
Truths  99r-*io4.  I^he  Agreement  of  the  Scriptures 
with  Hifiory^^  Natural  and  Civile  is  a  Proof  of  their 
Genuinenefs  and  Truths  104—- 'I22.  The  Agreement 
of  the  Books  of  the  Old  and  New  Teftaments  with 
themfelves  and  each  other ^  is  an  Argnment  both  of  their 
Genuinenefs  and  Truths  122-^126.  T^'he  Unity  ofDe- 
fign^  which  appears  in  the  Bifpenfations  recorded  ift 
the  Scriptures^  is  an  Argument  not  only  cf  their  Truth 
and  Genuinenefs^  hut  alfo  of  their  divine  Authority^ 
126  — 136.  Divine  Communications^  Miracles^  and 
Prophecies^  are  agreeable  to  Natural  Religion^  and 
feem  even  neceffary  in  the  Infancy  of  the  Worlds  137 
— 141.  The  ObjeSlions^made  againft  tht  Miracles  re- 
corded in  the  Scriptures^  from  their  being  contrary  to 
the  Courfe  of  Nature^  is  of  little  or  no  Force^  142-^ 

149.  The  hjjlorical  Evidences  for  the  Genuinenefs^ 
Truths  and  divine  Authority^  of  the  Scriptures^  dv  not 
grow  lefs  from  Age  to  Age^  but  rather  increafe,    149, 

1 50.  The  Prophecies  delivered  in  the  Scriptures  prove 
their  divine  Authority ^  150 — 157.  The  Obfcurity  of 
the  Prophecies  does  not  invalidate  this  Proof  157 — 
1 6o,  The  double  Ufes  and  Applications  of  the  Types 
and  Prophecies  are  noObje^ion  to  the  Evidences  dedncible 
from  them^  but  rather  a  Co?ifir?nation  of  thefe  Evidences y 

16  ,  161.  The  Application  of  the  Types  and  Prophe- 
cies of  the  Old  Tejlamenty  by  the  PFriters  of  the  New^ 
does  not  weaken  the  Authority  of  thefe  IFriters^  but  ra- 
ther confirm  ity  162 — 166.  The  moral  CharaHcrs 
of  Chriji,  the  Prophets,  ajid  ApoftlcSj  prove  the  Truth 
and  divine  Authority  of  the  Scriptures,  167 — 172. 
The  Excellence  of  the  Do5frines  contained  in  the  Scri- 
ptures is  an  Evidence  of  their  divine  Authority ,  1 7  2 
— 174.  The  many  Advantages  which  have  accrued  to 
the  JVorld  from  the  Patriarchal,  Judaical,  and  Chri- 
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Jlian  Revelations,  prove  the  divine  Authority  of  the 
Scriptures,  174 — 177.  ^e  wonderful  Nature,  and 
fuperior  Ev:telUnce,  of  the  Attempt  made  by  Chrift  and 
his  ApoftleSy  are  Evideiues  of  their  divine  Authority^ 
177,  178.  ^he  Manner  in  which  the  Love  of  God, 
and  of  our  Neighbour,  is  taught  and  inculcated  in  the 
Scriptures^  is  an  Evidence  of  their  divine  Authority, 
178 — 180.  Ihe  Do  Brine  of  the  necejfary  Suhfervi- 
ency  of  Pain  to  P  lea  fur  e,  unfolded  in  the  Scriptures,  is 
an  Evidence  of  their  divine  Authority,  180, 18 1.  The 
mutual  Injlrumentality  of  Beings  to  each  other* s  Happi- 
nefs  and  Mifery,  unfolded  in  the  Scriptures,  is  an  Ar- 
gument of  their  divine  Authority,  182 — 184,  The 
divine  Authority  of  the  Scriptures  may  he  inferred  from 
the  fuperior  IVifdom  cf  the  Jewifh  Laws,  confidered  in 
a  political  Light,  and  from  the  e>:quiftte  IVorkmanJhip 
fjewn  in  the  Tabernacle  and  Temple,  184..  The  Want 
cf  Univerfality  in  the  Publication  of  Revealed  Reli- 
gion, is  no  Objection  to  it  -,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the 
Time  and  Manner  in  which  the  Scriptures  were  writ- 
ten, and  delivered  to  the  IVorld,  are  Arguments  for 
their  divine  Authority,  184—187.  The  Exclufton  of 
all  great  Degrees  of  Enlhufiafm  and  Impojiure  from 
the  ChiiracJcrs  of  Chrift,  the  Prophets  and  Apoftles, 
froves  their  divine  Authority,  1 8  7 — 189.  The  R ecep- 
ticn  which  drift,  his  Fore  runners  aud  Followers,  with 
their  DoBrines^  have  mst  with  in  all  Ages,  is  an  Argu- 
ment of  their  divine  Authority,  189 — 191.  The  Re- 
ception which  fdfe  Religions  have  met  with  in  the 
World,  are  Arguments  cf  the  Truth  of  the  Cbriftian, 
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CHAP.     III. 
Of  the  Rule  of  Life. 

SECT.    I. 

Of  the  Rule  of  Life,  as  dcducible  from  the 
Practice  and  Opinions  of  Mankind. 

The  PraSiice  of  Mankind  affords  fome  "Direction  in 
nfptSl  of  the  Rule  of  Life^  197,  198.  The  Opinions 
of  Mankind  afford  a  better  'Direction  m  refpeB  of  the 
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CHAP.     IV. 

Of  the  Expeftations  of  Mankind,  here 
and  hereafter,  in  confcquence  of  their 
Obfervance  or  Violation  of  the  Rule 
of  Life. 

SECT.     I. 
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//  isprohahky  that  all  the  prefent  Civil  Governments 
'Will  he  overturned^  366 — 370.  It  is  probable^  that 
ihe  prefent  Forms  of  Church- gov  eminent  will  be  dif- 

folved^ 
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folved,  3  70— 3  72 .  //  is  probable^  that  the  Jews  will 
be  rejlored  to  Pala^ftine,  373— 375-  ^^^  Cbrifiian 
Religion  will  be  preached  to^  and  received^  by  all  m- 
tions^  376—380.  //  fs  not  probable^  that  there  will 
be  any  pure  or  complete  Happinefs  before  the  DeJlru5fion 
of  this  PForld  by  FirCy  380,381. 
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Life. 

//  is  probable,  from  the  mere  Light  of  Nature ^  that 
there  wjll  be  a  future  Stat e^  38: — 392.  The  Chri- 
Jlian  Revelation  gives  us  an  abfolute  Affurance  of  a 
future  State,  393 — 395.  The  Rewards  and  Punifh- 
ments  of  a  future  Life  will  far  exceed  the  Happinefs 
and  Mifery  of  this,  both  in  Degree  and  Duration^ 
2^^ — 297.  It  is  probable,  that  the  future  Happinefs 
of  the  Good  will  be  of  a  fpiritual  Nature  j  but  the 
future  Mifery  of  the  Wicked  may  be  both  corporeal 
and  mental,  397 — 402.  It  feems  probable,  that  the 
Soul  may  remain  in  a  State  of  Inactivity,  though  per* 
haps  not  of  InfenJibility,from  Death  to  the  Refum^ion, 
402,  403. 

SECT.    IV. 

Of  the  Terms  of  Salvation, 

It  follows  from  the  foregoing  Theory  of  our  Intel- 
leStual  Pleafures  and  Pains,  as  well  as  from  other  Ways 
cf  confidering  them,  that  the  Bulk  of  Mankind  are  not 
qualified  for  pure,  unmixed  Happinefs,  404,  405.  // 
follows  from  the  Declarations  of  the  Scriptures,  that 
the  Bulk  of  Mankind  are  not  qualified  for  the  Man/tons 
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of  the  Blejfedy  405 — ^407.  A  praSficalJppUcation  of 
this  Do5lrine  to  the  real  Circumjiances  of  Mankind^ 
407— 41 S. 

SECT.     V. 

Of  the  final  Happinefs  of  all  Mankind  in  feme 
diftant  future  State. 

It  is  probable  from  Reafon,  that  all  Mankind  will 
he  made  happy  ultimately, ^ig^^^c^,  //  is  probable 
from  the  Scriptures,  that  all  Mankind  will  be  made 
happy  ultimately^  426 — 437. 

CONCLUSION. 
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In     TWO     PARTS. 


PART     II. 

Containing  Ohfervations  on  the  Duty  and 
Expe£lations  of  Mankind. 


INTRODUCTION. 

f^;^*;''^HATEVER  be  our  Doubts  Fears,  or 

whether  fclfifh  or  fecial,  whc- 
'ime  or  Eternity,  our  only  Hope 
ige  muft  be  in  the  infinite  Power, 
Knowlege,  and  Goodncfs  of  God.  And  if  thefe  be 
really  our  Hope  and  Refuge,  if  we  have  a  true  prac- 
tical "^itw^t  and  Convidion  of  God's  infinite  Ability 
and  Readinefs  to  protcdl  and  blefs  us,  an  intirc,  pcace- 
iul,  happy  Refignation  will  be  the  Refulr,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  Clouds  and  Perplexities  wherewith  we 
Vol.  II.  li  may 
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may  fometimes  be  cncompafled.  He  who  has  brought 
us  into  this  State,  will  conduft  us  through  it :  He 
knows  all  our  Wants  and  Diftrefles:  His  infinite  Na- 
ture will  bear  down  all  Oppofition  from  our  Impo- 
tence, Ignorance,  Vice,  or  Mifery  :  He  is  our  Crea- 
tor, Judge,  and  King,  our  Friend,  and  Father,  and 

God. 

And  though  the  tranfcendent  Greatnefs  and  GIo- 
rioufnefs  of  this  Profpe6l  may,  at  firft  View,  make 
our  Faith  dagger,  and  incline  us  to  difbclieve  through 
Joy  •,  yet,  upon  farther  Confideration,  it  feems  rather 
to  confirm  and  eftablifh  itfelf  on  that  Account ;  for 
the  more  it  exceeds  our  Gratitude  and  Comprehen- 
fion,  the  more  docs  it  coincide  with  the  Idea  of  that 
abfolutely  perfe^l  Being,  whom  the  feveral  Orders  of 
imperfedl  Beings  perpetually  fugged  to  us,  as  our 
only  Rcfting-place,  the  Caufe  of  Caufes,  and  the  fu- 
preme  Reality. 

However,  on  the  other  hand,  it  mud  be  acknow- 
leged,  that  the  Evils  which  we  fee  and  feel  are  drong 
Arguments  of  the  PolTibility  of  dill  greater  Evils,  of 
any  finite  Evils  whatever,  and  of  their  Confidency 
with  the  Divine  Attributes.  All  Finites  are  equally 
nothing  in  refpcd  of  infinite  •,  and  if  the  infinite  Pow- 
er, Knowlege,  and  Goodnefs  of  God  can  permit  the 
lead  Evil,  they  may  permit  any  finite  Degree  of  it, 
how  great  foever,  for  any  thing  that  we  know  to  the 
contrary.  And  this  mod  alarming  Confideration  can- 
not but  compel  every  thinking  Perfon  to  ufe  his  ut- 
mod  Endeavours,  fird  for  his  own  Prefervation  and 
Deliverance  •,  and  then,  in  proportion  to  his  Benevo- 
lence, for  the  Prefervation  and  Deliverance  of  others. 

Nor  can  fuch  a  Perfon  long  hefitate  what  Method 
to  take  in  the  general.  The  Duties  of  Piety,  Bene- 
volence, and  Self-government,  confidered  in  the  ge- 
neral, have  had  fuch  a  Stamp  fet  upon  them  by  all 
Ages  and  Nations,  by  all  Orders  and  Conditions  of 
Men,  approve  themfelvcs  fo  much  to  our  Frame  and 

Condi- 
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Conftitution,  and  are  fo  evidently  conducive  to  both 
public  and  private  Happinefs  here,  that  one  cannot 
doubt  of  their  procuring  for  us  not  only  Security,  but 
our  Sumnmm  Bonunu  our  grcatcft  pofTible  Happinefs, 
during  the  whole  Courfe  of  our  Exiftcnce,  whatever 
that  be. 

Thefe  are  the  genuine  Dictates  of  what  is  called 
Natural  Religion.  But  we,  who  live  in  Chriftian 
Countries,  may  have  recourfe  to  far  clearer  Light, 
and  to  a  more  definite  Rule :  The  Chriftian  Revela- 
tion is  attefted  by  fuch  Evidences  hiftorieal,  prophe- 
tical, and  moral,  as  will  give  abundant  Comfort  and 
Satisfadlion  to  all  who  feek  them  earneftly.  A  future 
Life,  with  indefinite,  or  even  infinite.  Rewards  and 
Punilhments,  is  fet  before  us  in  exprefs  Terms,  the 
Conditions  declared,  Examples  related  both  to  en- 
courage our  Hopes,  and  alarm  our  Fears,  and  Afllire- 
ances  of  Affiftance  and  Mercy  delivered  in  the  ftrong- 
eft  and  moft  pathetic  Terms. 

Yet  ftill  there  are  Difficulties  both  in  the  Word  of 
God,  and  in  his  Works;  and  thefe  Difficulties  are 
fometimes  fo  magnified,  as  to  lead  to  Sccpticifm,  In- 
fidelity, or  Atheilrn.  Now,  the  Contemplation  of 
our  own  Frame  and  Conftitution  appears  to  me  to 
have  a  peculiar  Tendency  to  lefTen  thefe  Difficulties 
attending  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion,  and  to 
improve  their  Evidences,  as  well  as  to  concur  with 
them  in  their  Determination  of  Man's  Duty  and  Ex- 
pectations. With  this  View,  I  drew  up  the  foregoing 
Obfervations  on  the  Frame  and  Connexion  ot  the 
Body  and  Mind ;  and,  in  Profecution  of  the  fame  Dc- 
fign,  I  now  propofc, 

Firft,  To  proceed  upon  this  Foundation,  and  upon 
the  other  Pha^nomena  of  Nature  to  deduce  the  Evi- 
dences for  the  Being  and  Attributes  of  God,  and  the 
general  Truths  of  Natural  Religion. 

Secondly,  Laying  down  all  thefe  as  a  new  Founda- 
tion, to  deduce  the  Evidences  for  Revealed  Religion. 
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Thirdly,  To  inquire  into  the  Rule  of  Life,  and 
the  particular  Applications  of  it,  which  refult  from 
the  Frame  of  our  Natures,  the  Dictates  of  Natural 
Religion,  and  the  Precepts  of  the  Scriptures  taken 
together,  compared  with,  and  calling  Light  upon, 
each  other.     And, 

Fourthly,  To  inquire  into  the  genuine  Do(5lrines 
of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion  thus  illuftrated, 
concerning  the  Expedations  of  Mankind,  here  and 
hereafter,  in  confcquence  of  their  Obfervance  or  Vio- 
lation of  the  Rule  of  Life. 

I  do  not  prefume  to  give  a  complete  Treatife  on 
any  of  thefe  Subjedls  •,  but  only  to  borrow  from  the 
many  excellent  Writings,  which  have  been  offered  to 
the  World  on  them,  fome  of  the  principal  Evidences 
and  Dedudlions,  and  to  accommodate  them  to  the 
foregoing  Theory  of  the  Mind  ;  whereby  it  may  ap- 
pear, that  though  the  Dodlrincs  of  Aflbciation  and 
Mechanifm  do  make  fome  Alterations  in  the  Method 
of  rcafoning  on  Religion,  yet  they  are  far  from  lelT- 
cning  either  the  Evidences  for  it,  the  Comfort  and 
Joy  of  religious  Perfons,  or  the  Fears  of  irreligious 
ones. 
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Obfervations  on  Man,  his 
Frame,  his  Duty,  and  his 
Expedations. 


CHAP.    I. 

Of  the  Being   and  Attributes   of  Gody 
and  of  Natural  Religion. 

PROP.     I. 

Something  muji  have  exifled  from  all  Eternity ; 
or,  There  never  was  a  Time  when  nothing 
exifled, 

fe^T^^.OR,  when  we  place  ourfclves  in  fuch  an 
/v  .  .  ^  .  imaginary  Point  of  Time,  and  then  try 
to  conceive  how  a  World,  finite  or  in- 
finite, (hould  begin  to  exift,  abfolutely 
without  Caufe,  we  find  an  inftantaneous 
and  irrefiftible  Check  put  to  the  Conception,  and  we 
are  compelled  at  once  to  rcjeft  theSuppofition :  So  that 
the  manner  in  which  we  rejed  it,  is  a  proper  Authority 
for  doing  fo.  It  is  fuperfluous,  in  this  Cafe,  to  inquire 
into  the  Nature  of  this  Check  and  Rejedion,  and  Dif- 
fcnt  grounded  thereon  5  fince,  after  all  our  Inquiries,  we 
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muft  fliil  find  an  infupcrablc  Reluftance  to  affcnt. 
The  Suppofjtion  will  not  remain  in  the  Mind,  but  is 
thrown  out  immediately  5  and  I  do  not  fpeak  of  this, 
as  what  ought  to  follow  from  a  proper  Theory  of 
Evidence  and  Aflent,  but  as  a  Fad,  which  every 
Man  feels,  whatever  his  Notio;is  of  Logic  be,  or 
whether  he  has  any  or  no;  and  I  appeal  to  every  Man 
for  the  Truth  of  this  Fadb.  Now,  no  Truth  can 
have  a  greater  Reality  to  us,  nor  any  Falfhood  a 
greater  Evidence  againft  it,  than  this  inftantaneous, 
necelTary  Aflent  or  Diflent.  I  conclude,  therefore, 
that  there  never  was  a  Time  when  nothing  exifted  j 
or,  in  other  Words,  that  fomething  muft  have  exifted 
from  all  Eternity. 

PROP.    2. 

I'bere  cannot  have  been  a  mere  SucceJJwrj  of  finite 
dependent  Beings  from  all  Eternity  s  but  there 
7nujlexijl,  at  leajl^  one  wjinite  and  wdepend. 
ent  Being,    ,  ^ 

\\T''!!^'^^^  i"''.f  "^r;  ^/  ^"^'^  dependent  Beings 
^  be  poffible    let  M,  iV,  0,  &c.  reprefent  the  feve- 
ral  Links  ot  this  Cham  or  Series ;  iV  is  thert^fore  t h^ 
n.ere  Effect  of  M  0  of  JV,  &c.'  as  w   dS    and 
^  we  afccnd    M  is  the  Effed  of  Z,  L  ofK  '  &c 
Each  particular  Being,  therefore,  is  a  mere  Effed 
and  therefore  the  SuppoGtion  of  fuch  a  Succefllon  fi^ 
nite^^.r/.^./,,  would  be  rejeded  immedS  ac 
cording  to  the  laft  Propofition,    fmceTl^rft 
Term  would  be  an  EfFcdl  abfolutely  without  a  CauS 

^  K  ^'?f'^:'^  ^olds,  whatever  Number  of 
Terms  be  added  a  parte  ante      If   .k      r    ""^^^\  ^^ 
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foniiigs  concerning  Infinites :  Since  we  do  not  ap* 
proach  to  the  Poflibility  of  this  Series  in  any  Step  of 
our  Progrefs,  but  always  remain  in  the  fame  State  of 
utter  Inability  to  admit  it,  we  can  never  arrive  thither 
ultimately.  Where-ever  the  ultimate  Ratio  of  Quanti- 
ties, fuppofed  then  to  be  infinitely  great  or  fmall,  is 
different  from  that  of  the  fame  Quantities  fuppofed  to 
be  finite,  there  is  a  perpetual  Tendency  to  this  ultimate 
Ratio  in  every  Increafe  or  Diminution  of  the  Quanti- 
ties :  It  follows,  therefore,  that  an  infinite  SuccefTion 
of  mere  finite  dependent  Beings  is  impofllble  to  us; 
which  relative  ImpolTibility,  as  I  obfervcd  before,  is 
our  Ne plus  ultra.  Though  we  fliould  fancy  relative 
ImpoHibles  to  be  pofTible  in  themf elves y  as  it  is  fome- 
times  phrafed,  the  utter  RejedVion,  which  forces  itfelf 
again  and  again  upon  the  Mind,  when  we  endeavour 
to  conceive  them  fo,  fuppreiTes  all  nafcent  Tenden- 
cies to  AfTent. 

The  fame  thing  may  be  confidcred  thus :  If  there 
be  nothing  more  in  the  Univerfe  than  a  mere  Succef- 
fion  of  finite  dependent  Beings,  then  there  is  fome 
Degree  of  Finitcnefs  fuperior  to  ail  the  refl ;  but  this 
is  impofTible,  fince  no  Caufe  can  be  afTigned  for  this 
Degree  rather  than  any  other :  Befides,  this  fupreme 
finite  Being  will  want  a  Caufe  of  its  Exiftence,  fince 
it  is  finite ;  which  yet  it  cannot  have,  fince  all  tlie  refl 
are  inferior  to  it. 

Or  thus :  If  an  infinite  Succefllon  of  finite  Beings 
be  poffible,  let  us  fuppofe  it  in  Men :  It  will  be  ne- 
cefTary,  however,  to  fuppofe  one  or  more  Beings  fu- 
perior to  Man,  on  account  of  the  Exquifitenefs  of  his 
Frame  of  Body  and  Mind,  which  is  far  above  his  own 
Power  to  execute,  and  Capacity  to  comprehend: 
And  if  this  Being  or  Beings  be  not  infinite,  we 
muft  have  recourfe  to  a  fecond  infinite  Succeffion  of 
finite  Beings.  But  then  it  will  be  natural  to  fup- 
pofe, that  thefe  Beings,  though  able  to  comprehend 
Man  through  their  fuperior  Faculties,  cannot  compre- 
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hcnd  themfelvcs,  and  fo  on  till  we  come  to  an  infiftit« 
Being,  who  alone  can  comprehend  himfelf. 

There  are  many  other  Arguments  and  Methods  of 
Reafoning,  of  the  fame  kind  with  thofe  here  delivered, 
which  lead  to  the  fame  Conclufion;  and  they  all  feem 
to  turn  upon  this,  that  as  all  finite  Beings  require  a 
fuperior  Caufe  for  their  Exiftence  and  Faculties,  fo 
they  point  to  an  infinite  one,  as  the  only  real  Caufe, 
himfelf  being  uncaufcd.  He  is,  therefore,  properly 
denominated  independent,  felf-exiftent,  and  neceflkr 
rlly-exiftcnt ;  Terms  which  import  nothing  more, 
when  applied  to  the  Deity,  than  the  Denial  of  a  fo- 
reign Caufe  of  his  Exiftence  and  Attributes  •,  notwith- 
Handing  that  thefe  Words,  on  account  of  their  differ- 
ent Derivations,  and  Relations  to  other  Words,  may 
feem  to  have  a  different  Import,  when  applied  to  the 
Deity. 

If  it  be  objected,  that  a  Caufe  is  required  for  an 
infinite  Being,  as  well  as  for  a  finite  one  •,  I  anfwer, 
that  though  the  Want  of  a  Caufe  for  finite  Beings, 
with  other  Arguments  to  the  fame  Purpofc,  leads  us 
neccflarily  to  the  Confideration  and  Admifiion  of  an 
infinite  one  •,  yet,  when  we  are  arrived  there,  we  are 
utterly  unable  to  think  or  fpeak  properly  of  him  ; 
However,  one  would  rather  judge,  that,  for  the  fame 
lleafon  that  all  Finiccnefs  requires  a  Caufe,  Infinity  is 
incompatible  with  it. 

If  it  be  fuppofcd  pofTible  for  a  Man,  through  logi- 
cal and  metapliyfical  Perplexities,  or  an  unhappy 
Turn  of  Mind,  not  to  fee  the  Force  of  thefe  and  fuch- 
like  Reafonings,  he  muft,  however,  be  at  leaft  in 
/Equilihrio  between  the  two  oppofitc  Suppofitions  of 
the  Propofition  -,  viz.  that  of  an  infinite  Succeflion 
ot  finite  dependent  Beings,  and  that  of  an  infinite 
independent  Being.  In  this  Cafe,  the  Teftimony  of 
all  Ages  and  Nations,  from  whatever  Caufe  it  arifes, 
and  of  the  Scriptures,  in  favour  ot  the  laft  Suppofi- 
tion,  ought  to  hive  fome  Weight,  fincc  fome  Credi- 
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bility  muft  be  due  to  thcfe,  in  whatever  Light  they 
be  confidcred.  If,  therefore,  they  have  no  Weight, 
this  may  fervc  to  fhew  a  Man,  that  he  is  not  fo  per* 
fedtly  inyEquilibrioy  as  he  may  fancy. 

This  Propofition  will  alfo  be  confirmed  by  the  fol- 
lowing. My  chief  Defign  under  it  has  been  to  pro- 
duce the  abftrad  mctapiiyfical  Arguments  for  the 
Exiftence  of  an  infinite  independent  Being.  Some  of 
thefe  are  more  fatisfadlory  to  one  Perfon,  fome  to 
another ;  but  in  all  there  is  fomething  of  Perplexity 
and  Doubt  concerning  the  exadt  Propriety  of  Ex- 
preflions,  and  Method  of  Reafoning,  and  perhaps 
ever  will  be;  fince  the  Subject  is  infinite,  and  we 
finite.  I  have  given  what  appears  mod  fatisfadlory 
to  myfelf  J  but  without  the  lead  Intention  to  ccnfurc 
the  Labours  of  others  upon  this  important  Subjcd. 
If  we  underftood  one  another  perfedlly,  not  only  our 
Conclufions,  but  our  Methods  of  arriving  at  them, 
would  probably  appear  to  coincide.  In  the  mean  time, 
mutual  Candour  wi)l  be  of  great  Ufe  for  the  prevent- 
ing the  ill  EfFc(^s  of  this  Branch  of  the  Confufion  of 
Tongues. 

PROP.    3. 

The  infinite  independent  Be'm^  is  endued  ivitb 
infinite  Voiner  and  Knowlege, 

'T^HIS  Propofition  follows  from  the  foregoing  ;  it 
•*■  being  evident,  that  mod  or  all  the  Ways  tlierc 
delivered,  or  referred  to,  for  proving  an  infinite  Being, 
do,  at  the  fame  time,  prove  the  Infinity  of  his  Power 
and  Knowlege.  To  fuppofc  a  Being  without  any 
Power,  or  any  Knowlege,  is,  incffcdl,  to  take  away 
his  Exiftence,  after  it  has  been  allowcrd.  And  to  fup- 
pofc an  infinite  Being  with  only  finite  Power,  or  finite 
Knowlege,  is  fo  dilTonant  to  the  Analogy  of  Language, 
and  of  the  received  Method  of  Reafoning,  that  it  muft 
berejcdedby  the  Mind. 

But 
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But  the  Infinity  of  the  Divine  Power  andKnowlcge 
rnay  alfo  be  proved  in  many  independent  Ways,  and 
thefe  Proofs  may  be  extended,  in  a  contrary  Order,  to 
infer  the  foregoing  Propofition. 

Thus,  Firil  ;  When  a  Man  confiders  the  feveral 
Orders  of  fentient  and  intelligent  Beings  below  him, 
tven  in  the  moft  tranfient  Way,  and  afks  himfelf 
whether  or  no  Mankind  be  the  higheft  Order  which 
cxifts  within  the  whole  Compafs  of  Nature,  as  we  term 
ir,  he  cannot  but  refolve  this  Queftion  in  the  Nega- 
tive i  he  cannot  but  be  perfuaded,  tliat  there  are  Beings 
of  a  Power  and  Knowlege  fuperior  to  his  own,  as  well 
as  inferior.     The  Idea,  the  internal  Feeling,  of  the 
aflual  Exidence  of  fuch  Beings  forces  itfelf  upon  the 
Mind,  adheres  infeparably  to,  and  coalefces  with;  the 
Refledlion  upon  the  inferior  Orders  of  Beings,  which 
he  fees.     Farther,  as  we  can  perceive  no  Limits  fet  to 
the  defcending  Scale,    fo  it  is  natural,   even  at  firft 
View,  to  imagine,  that  neither  has  the  afcending  Scale 
any  Limits  -,  or,  in  other  Words,  that  there  adtually 
cxifts  one,   or  more  Beings,    endued  with   infinite 
Power  and  Knowlege. 

Secondly,  When  we  contemplate  the  innumerable 
Inftances  and  Evidences  of  boundlefs  Power,  and  ex- 
quifite  Skill,  which   appear  every-where  in  the  Or- 
gans and  Faculties  of  Animals,  in  the  Make  and  Pro- 
perties of  the  Vegetable  and  Mineral  Kingdoms,  in 
the  Earth,  Water,  and  Air  of  this  Globe>  in  the  hea- 
venly Bodies,  in  Light,  Gravity,  EIc(5lricity,  Mag- 
nctifm,  the  Attraction  of  Cohefion,  i^c.  (^c.  with 
the  manifeft  Adaptations  and  Subferviencies  of  all  thefe 
Things  to  each  other,  in  fuch  manner  as  to  fhew  both 
the  moft  perfcd  Knowlege  of  them,   and  of  all  their 
Properties,    and  the   moft  abfolute  Command  over 
them  •,    when  wc  confider  alfo  that  vaft  Extent  of 
thcfc  Efttds  of  Power  and  Knowlege,  which  Tele- 
fcopes  Microfcopes,  and  the  daily  Obfervations  and 
Experiments  of  Mankind,  open  to  our  View  •>  the  real 
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Exiftencc,  firft,  of  Power  and  Knowlcge  far  beyond 
human  Conception,  and  then,  of  thofe  that  are 
aflualJy  infinite,  forces  itfelf  upon  the  Mind,  by  the 
clofe  Connexion  and  indiflbluble  Union  between  the 
fevcral  Ideas  here  mentioned. 

For,  Thirdly,  Though  no  finite  Being  can  com- 
prehend more  than  the  finite  EfFedls  of  Power  and 
Knowlege  ;  nay,  though  to  fuppofe  infinite  Effefts, 
;.  e,  an  infinite  Univerfe,  is  thought  by  feme  to  in- 
volve a  Contradiction,  to  be  the  fame  Thing  as  fup- 
pofing  an  aflually  infinite  Number  ;  yet  it  appears  to 
me,  that  the  other  Branch  of  the  Dilemma  repels  us 
with  the  greateft  Force.     To  fuppofe  a  finite  Univerfe, 
is  to  fuppofe  a  Stop  where  the  Mind  cannot  reft  ;  we 
fhall  always  afk  for  aCaufe  of  this  Finitenefs,  and,  not 
finding  any,   rejed  the  Suppofition.     Now,   if  the 
Univerfe  be  fuppofed  infinite,  this  proves  at  once  the 
abfolute  Infinity  of  the  Divine  Power  and  Knowlege, 
provided  we  allow  them  to  follow  in  a  finite  Degree, 
from  the  finite  Evidenced  of  Power  and  Knowlege,  in 
that  Part  of  the  Univerfe  which  is  prefented  to  our 
View. 

As  to  the  foregoing  Objeflion  to  the  Infinity  of 
the  Univerfe,  we  may  obferve,  that  it  arifes  merely 
from  the  Finitenefs  of  our  Comprehenfions.  We  can 
have  no  Conception  of  any  thing  infinite,  nor  of  the 
Poflibility  that  any  other  Being,  conceived  by  us, 
can  conceive  this,  6fr.  ^c.  But  all  this  vanifhcs, 
when  we  come  to  confider,  that  there  a(5lually  is,  that 
there  neceffarily  muft  be,  an  infinite  Being.  This 
Being  may  conceive  his  own  infinite  Works  and  he 
alone  can  do  it.  Flis  own  infinite  Nature,  which  we 
cannot  but  admit,  is  as  much  above  Conception  as  the 
Infinity  of  his  Works.  And  all  apparent  Contra- 
diftions,  in  thefe  Things,  feem  to  How  merely  from 
our  ufing  the  Words  denoting  Infinity,  of  which  we 
can  neither  have  any  Idea,  nor  any  Definition,  but  by 
equivalent  Terms,  like  thofe  Words  of  which  we  have 
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Ideas  or  Definitions.  In  the  fame  manner  as  when 
the  Conditions  of  an  algebraic  Problem  arc  impofliblc, 
the  unknown  Qiiantity  comes  out  indeed  by  the  Rc- 
folution  of  the  Equation  under  an  algebraic  Form,  as 
in  other  Cafes  •,  but  then  this  Form,  when  examined, 
is  found  to  include  an  Impoflibility. 

As  the  Infinity  of  the  Divine  Power  and  Knowlegc 
may  be  deduced  from  that  of  the  Univerfe,  fo  the 
jaft  may  be  deduced  from  the  firft,  fuppofed  to  be 
proved  by  other  Arguments.  And  it  may  be  obfcrved 
in  general,  upon  all  Inquiries  into  this  SubjedV,  that 
the  Mind  cannot  bear  to  foppofe  either  God  or  his 
Works  finite,  however  unable  we  may  be  to  think  or 
fpcak  of  them  properly,  when  they  are  fuppofed  to 
be  infinite. 

Fourthly,  As  it  appears  from  the  Train  of  Rcafon- 
ing  ufcd  in  this  and  the  foregoing  Propofition,  that 
an  in  Unite  Being  is  abfolutely  necefiary  for  the  Exift- 
cnce  of  the  vifible  World,  as  its  Creator  •,  fo  the  Con- 
fjderation  of  this  leads  us  to  the  Infinity  of  his  Power 
and  Knowlege.     The  Things  created  muft  be  merely 
paflive,   and  fubjeft  intirely  to  the  Will  of  him  who 
created  them.     In  like  manner,  all  the  Powers  and 
Properties  of  created  Things,  with  all  the  Refults  of 
thcfc,  in  their  mutual  Applications,  through  all  Eter- 
nity, muft  be  known  to  him.     And  this  follows  in 
v/hatever  manner  we  confidcr  Creation,  of  which  we 
can  certainly  form  no  jull  Idea.     It  is  evident,  as  juft 
now  mentioned,  that  an  Author  of  this  World  is  ab- 
folutely required  •,    alfo,  that  this  Author  muft  have 
been  from  all  Eternity.     It  is  therefore  moft  natural 
for  us  to  conclude,  that  there  have  been  infinite  Effedb 
of  his  Almighty  Power  from  all  Eternity.     But  then 
this  does  not  exclude  Creations  in  Time,  I  mean  of 
Things  made  from  nothing.     For  it  feems  to  me,  that 
our  narrow  Faculties  cannot  afford  us  the  lead  Foun- 
dation for  fuppofing  the  Creation  of  Things  from  no- 
thing impofiibie  to  God. 

l^aftly, 
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Laftly,  There  is  a  great  Acceflion  of  Evidence  for 
the  Infinity  of  the  Divine  Power  and  Knowlege,  and 
for  the  Creation  of  all  Things  by  God,  and  their  in- 
tire  Subjeftion  to  him,  from  the  Declarations  of  the 
Scriptures  to  this  Purpofe.  This  AccefTion  of  Evi- 
dence can  fcarce  be  ncceflary  in  this  Age  ;  but,  in  the 
Infancy  of  the  World,  Revelation  feemsto  have  been 
the  chief  or  only  Foundation  of  Faith  in  any  of  the 
Divine  Attributes.  And  even  now,  it  cannot  but  be 
Matter  of  the  greatell  Comfort  and  Satisfac^lion  to  all 
good  Men,  to  have  an  independent  Evidence  for  thefe 
important  Truths  j  and  that  more  efpccially,  if  their 
Minds  have  been  at  all  perplexed  with  the  metaphy- 
fical  Difputes  and  Subtleties,  which  are  often  flarccd 
on  thcfe  Subjeifts. 

PROP.    4. 

God  is  infinitely  benevolent. 

A  S  all  the  natural  Attributes  of  God  may  be  com- 
^^  prehended  under  Power  and  Knowlege,  fo  Bc« 
nevolence  feems  to  comprehend  all  the  moral  ones. 
This  Propofition  therefore,  and  the  foregoing,  contain 
the  Fundamentals  of  all  that  Rcafon  can  difcovcr  to  us 
concerning  the  Divine  Nature  and  Attributes. 

^  Now,  in  inquiring  into  the  Evidences  for  the  Di- 
vine Benevolence,  lobfcrve,  Firfl-,  That  as  we  judge 
of  the  Divine  Power  and  Knowlege  by  their  Effedls 
in  the  Conftitution  of  the  vifible  World,  fo  we  mufl 
judge  of  the  Divine  Benevolence  in  the  fame  Way. 
Our  Arguments  for  it  mud  betaken  from  the  Happi- 
nefs,  and  1  cndencies  thereto,  that  are  obfervable  in 
the  ftntient  B;ings,  which  come  under  our  Notice. 

Secondly,  That  the  Mifery,  to  which  we  fee  fen- 
tient  Beings  cxpr^fed,  docs  not  deftroy  the  Evidences 
for  the  Divine  Benevolence,  taken  from  Happinefs 
unlefs  we  fuj)pofc  the  Mifery  equal  or  fuperior  to  tiie 
llappinefs.     A  Biing  who  receives  three  Degrees  of 
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Happinefs,  and  but  one  of  Mifcry,  is  indebted  for 
two  Degrees  of  Happinefs  to  his  Creator.  Hence  our 
Inquiry  into  the  Divine  Benevolence  is  reduced  to  an 
Inquiry  into  the  Balance  of  H^pinefs,  orMifery,  con- 
ferred, or  to  be  conferred,  upon  the  whole  Syftem  of 
fentient  Beings,  and  upon  each  Individual  of  this  great 
Syftem.  If  there  be  Reafon  to  believe,  that  the  Hap- 
pinefs which  each  Individual  has  received,  or  will  re- 
ceive, be  greater  than  his  Mifery,  God  will  be  bene- 
volent to  each  Being,  and  infinitely  fo  to  the  whole 
infinite  Syftem  of  fentient  Beings  -,  if  the  Balance  be 
infinitely  in  favour  of  each  Individual,  God  will  be 
infinitely  benevolent  to  each,  and  infinito-infinitely  to 
the  whole  Syftem. 

Ic  is  no  Objedlion  to  this  Reafoning,  that  we  de- 
fire  pure  Happinefs,  and  prefer  it  to  an  equal  Balance 
of  Happinefs  mixed  with  Mifery  •,  or  that  the  Con- 
fideration  of  Mifery,  amidft  the  Works  of  an  infinite- 
ly benevolent  Being,  gives  us  Perplexity.  For  this 
Difappointment  of  our  Defires,  and  this  Perplexity, 
can  amount  to  no  more  than  finite  Evils,  to  be  de- 
dufled  from  the  Sum  total  of  Happinefs  \  and  our 
Obligations  to  the  Author  of  our  Beings  muft  always 
be  in  Proportion  to  this  remaining  Sum.  We  may 
add,  that  as  this  Difippointment  and  Perplexity  are 
Sources  of  Mifery  at  prefent,  they  may,  in  their  fu- 
ture Confequcnces,  be  much  ampler  Sources  of  Hap- 
pinefs ;  and  that  this  feems  to  be  the  natural  Refult  of 
Juppofing,  that  Happinefs  prevails  over  Mifery. 

Thirdly,  Since  the  Qualities  of  Benevolence  and 
Malevolence  are  as  oppofite  to  one  another,  as  Happi- 
nefs and  Mifery,  their  Effeds,  they  cannot  coexift  in 
the  fame  fimple  unchangeable  Being.  If  therefore 
we  can  prove  God  to  be  benevolent,  from  the  Balance 
of  Happinefs,  Malevolence  muft  be  intirely  excluded  ; 
and  we  muft  fuppofe  the  Evils,  which  we  fee  and  feel, 
to  be  owing  to  fomc  odier  Caufe,  however  unable  we 
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may  be  to  afTign  this  Caufe,  or  form  any  Conccptioivf 
of  it. 

Fourthly,  Since  God  is  infinite  in  Power  and 
Knowlege,  /.  f.  in  his  natural  Attributes,  he  mud  be 
infinite  in  the  moral  one  alfo ;  i.  e,  he  mull  be  either 
infinitely  benevolent,  or  infinitely  malevolent.  All 
Arguments,  therefore,  which  exclude  infinite  Male- 
volence, prove  the  infinite  Benevolence  of  God. 

Laftly,  As  there  are  feme  Difficulties  and  Per- 
plexities which  attend  the  Proofs  of  the  Divine  Self- 
exiftence,  Power,  and  Knowlege,  fo  it  is  natural  to 
expedt,  that  others,  equal,  greater,  or  lefs,  fhould 
attend  the  Confideration  of  the  divine  Benevolence. 
But  here  again  Revelation  comes  in  Aid  of  Reafon, 
and  affords  inexprelTible  Satisfadtion  to  all  earned  and 
well-difpofcd  Perfons,  even  in  this  Age,  after  Natural 
Philofophy,  and  the  Knowlege  of  Natural  Religion, 
have  been  fo  far  advanced.  In  the  early  Ages  of  the 
WorFd,  Divine  Revelation  mud  have  been,  alnwd^ 
the  only  influencing  Evidence  of  the  moral  Attributes 
of  God. 

Let  us  now  come  to  the  Evidences  for  the  Divine 
Benevolence,   and  its  Infinity. 

Fird,  then,  It  apjKars  probable,  that  there  is  an 
Over-balance  of  Happineis  to  the  fentient  Beings  of 
this  vifible  World,  confidered  both  generally  and  par- 
ticularly. For  though  Diforder,  Pain,  and  Death, 
do  very  much  abound  every-where  in  the  World, 
yet  Beauty,  Order,  Pleafure,  Life,  and  Happinefs, 
ieem  to  fuperabound.  This  is  indeed  impoITiblc 
to  be  afcertained  by  any  exa(fl  Computation.  How- 
ever, it  is  the  general  Opinion  of  Mankind,  which 
is  fome  kind  of  Proof  of  the  Thing  itfelf.  For 
fince  we  are  inclined  to  think,  that  Flappinefs  or  Mi- 
fery  prevails,  according  as  we  ourfclves  are  happy  or 
mifcrable  (which  both  Experience,  and  the  foregoing 
Do6lrineof  Adbciation,  fliew),  the  general  Prevalence 
of  the  Opinion  of  Happinefs  is   an  Argument  of  the 
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general  Prevalence  of  the  Thing  itfelf.  Add  to  this, 
chat  the  Recolkaion  of  Places,  Perfons,  ^c.  which 
we  have  formerly  known,  is  in  general  pleafant  to  us. 
Now  Recolledion  is  only  the  compound  Veftige  of  all 
the  Pljafurcs  and  Pains,  which  have  been  aflbciated 
with  the  Objed  under  Con fi deration.  It  feems  there- 
fore, that  the  Balance  mud  have  been  in  favour  of  Plca- 
fure.  And  yet  it  may  be,  that  fmall  or  moderate 
adlual  Pains  are  in  Recolledlion  turned  into  Pleafures. 
But  then  this  will  become  an  Argument,  in  another 
way,  for  the  Prevalence  of  the  Pleafures,  and  parti- 
cularly of  thofe  of  Rccolledlion,  /.  e,  mental  ones.  It 
appears  alfo,  that  the  Growth  and  Health  of  the  Body 
infer  the  general  Prevalence  of  Plappinefs,  whilfl  they 
continue.  Afterwards,  the  mental  Happinefs  may 
overbalance  the  bodily  Mifcry. 

Seconcily^  If  we  (houldlay  down,  that  there  isjuft 
as  much  Mifery  as  Happinefs  in  the  World  (more  can 
fcarce  be  fuppofcd  by  any  one),  it  will  follow,  that  if 
the  Laws  of  Benevolence  were  to  take  place  in  a  great- 
er Degree  than  they  do  at  prefenr,  Mifcry  would  per- 
petually decrcafe,  and  Happinefs  increafe,  till,  at  lad, 
by  the  unlimited  Growth  of  Benevolence,  the  State  of 
Mankind,  in  this  World,  would  approach  to  a  para- 
difiacal  one.     Now,  this  fhews  that  our  Miferics  are, 
in  a  great  meafure,  owing  to  our  want  of  Benevo- 
lence, /.  e,  to  our  moral  Imperfedlions,   and  to  that 
which,  according  to  our  prefcnt  Language,  we  do  and 
mud  call  Ourfehes.     It  is  probable  therefore,  that, 
upon  a  more  accurate  Examination  and  Knowlege  of 
this  Subjc6t,  v/c  fliould  find,  that  our  Miferies  arofe 
not  only  in  great  meafure,    but  intirely,   from   this 
Source,  from  the  Imperfedlion  of  our  Benevolence, 
whilft  all  that  is  good  comes  immediately  from  God, 
who  mud  therefore  be  deemed  perfectly  benevolent. 
And  fince  the  Courfe  of  the  World,  and  the  Frame 
of  our  Natures,  arefo  ordered,  and  fo  adapted  to  each 
other,  as  to  enforce  Benevolence  upon  us,  this  is  a 
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Farther  Argument  of  the  kind  Intentions  of  an  over- 
ruling Providence.  It  follows  hence,  that  Malcvo* 
Jence,  and  confequently  Mifery,  muft  ever  decreafe. 

Thirdly,  All  the  Faculties,  corporeal  and  mental, 
of  all  Animals,  are,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  contrived 
and  adapted  both  to  the  Prefcrvation  and  Well-beirjg 
of  each  Individual,  and  to  the  Propagation  of  the 
Species.  And  there  is  an  infinite  Coincidence  of  all 
the  feveral  fubordinate  Ends  with  each  other,  fo  that 
no  one  is  facrificed  to  the  reft,  but  they  arc  all  obtained 
in  the  utmoft  Perfedion  by  one  and  the  fame  Means. 
This  is  a  ftrong  Argument  for  all  the  Divine  Per- 
fcdlions.  Power,  Knowlege,  and  Goodnefs.  And  it 
agrees  with  it,  that  final  Caufes,  /.  €,  natural  Good, 
are  the  bcft  Clue  for  guiding  the  Invention  in  all  At- 
tempts to  explain  the  GEconomy  of  Animals. 

Fourthly,  As  Order  and  Happinefs  prevail  in  ge* 
neral  more  than  their  Contraries,  fo  when  any  Dif- 
order,  bodily  or  mental,  does  happen,  one  may  ob* 
ferve,  in  general,  that  it  produces  feme  Confequences, 
which  in  the  End  rectify  the  original  Diforder  \  and 
the  Inftances  where  Diforders  propagate  and  increafe 
themfelves  without  vifible  Limits,  are  comparatively 
rare.  Nay,  it  may  be,  that  all  the  apparent  ones  of 
this  kind  are  really  otherwife  ♦,  and  that  they  would 
appear  otherwife,  were  our  Views  fufficiently  ex- 
ten  five. 

Fifthly,  The  whole  Analogy  of  Nature  leads  us 
from  the  Confideration  of  the  infinite  Power  and 
Knowlege  of  God,  and  of  his  being  the  Creator  of  all 
Things,  to  regard  him  as  our  Father,  Protedlor, 
Governor,  and  Judge.  We  cannot  therefore  but  im- 
mediately hope  and  expe<5l  from  him  Benevolence, 
Juftice,  Equity,  Mercy,  Bounty,  Truth,  and  all  pof- 
fible  moral  Perfedlions.  Men  of  great  Speculation 
and  Refinement  may  defire  to  have  this  analogical 
Reafoning  fupported,  and  fhewn  to  be  valid  -,  and  it  is 
very  ufeful  to  do  this  as  far  as  we  are  able.    But  it 
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carries  great  Influence  prcvioufly  to  fuch  logical  In- 
quiries;  and  even  after  them>  though  they  (hould  not 
prove  fadsfaflory,  a  Perfon  of  a  fober  and  well-dif- 
pofed  Mind,  would  ftill  find  himfclf  affedled  by  it  in 
no  inconfiderable  Degree.  Such  a  Perfon  would  be 
compelled,  as  it  were,  to  fly  to  the  infinite  Creator  of 
the  World  in  his  DiftreflTes,  with  Earneflnefs,  and 
with  fome  Degree  of  Faith,  and  would  confider  him 
as  his  Father  and  Proteflor. 

Sixthly,  "Whenever  we  come  to  examine  any  par- 
ticular Law,  Fa6t,  Circumfl:ance,  Cs?r.  in  the  natural 
or  moral  World,  where  we  have  a  competent  In- 
formation and  Knowlege,    we  find  that  every  thing 
which  has  been,  was  right  in  refpt^l  of  the  Sum  total 
of  Happinefs  j  and  that  when  we  fuppofe  any  Change 
to  have   been  made,  which  appears,  at  firft  Sight, 
likely  to  produce  more  Happinefs  ♦,    yet,  after  fome 
Refledtion,   the  Confideration  of  fome  other  Things 
nccefiarily  influenced  by  fuch  a  Change,    convinces 
us,  that  the  prefent  real  Confl:itution  of  Things  is  befl: 
upon  the  Whole.   Books  of  Natural  Hiftory  and  Na- 
tural Philofophy,  and  indeed  daily  Obfervation,  fur- 
nifli  abundant  Infl:ances  of  this  •,  fo  as  to  (hew,  that, 
other  Things  remaining  the  fame,  every  fingle  Thing 
is  the  mod  conducive  to  general  Happinefs,   that  it 
can  be  according  to  the  belt  of  our  Judgments.     And 
though  our  Judgments  are  fo  fliort  and  imperfed,  that 
this  cannot  pafs  for  an  abfolutely  condufive  Evidence, 
yet  it  is  very  remarkable,   that  thefe  imperfed  Judg- 
ments of  ours  fliould  lie  confl:antly  on  the  fame  Side. 
We  have  no  lleafon  to  fuppofe,  that  a  better  Acquaint- 
ance with  Things  would  give  us  Caufe  to  alter  it,  but. 
fa.  otherwife,  as  appears  from  the  univerfal  Confent 
ofall  that  are  inquifitive  and  learned  in  thefc  Matters. 
And  if  there  were  a  few  Objedbions  in  the  other  Scale 
(which  I  believe  Philofophers  will  fcarce  allow),  they 
can,  at  the  utmoll,  have  no  more  than  the  fame  im- 
perfed  Judgment  to  reft  upon. 
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Seventhly,  Suppoling  that  every  fingle  Thing  is, 
other  Things  remaining  the  fame,  the  mod  conducive 
to  Happincfs  that  it  can  be,  then  the  real  Deficiencies 
that  are  found  in  refpcdt  of  Happinefs,  and  which,  at 
firfl  Sight,  appear  to  arife  from  a  proportional  Defi- 
ciency in  the  Divine  Benevolence,  may  be  equally 
afcribed  to  a  Deficiency  in  the  Divine  Power  or  Know- 
lege.  For  this  wonderful,  precife,  minute  Adapta- 
tion of  every  thing  to  each  other  is  fuch  an  Argument 
for  Benevolence  in  the  moft  unbounded  Senle,  that 
one  would  rather  afcribe,  whatever  Diforders  there  arc 
in  the  Univerfe,  to  fome  neceflary  Imperfe<flion  in 
Things  themfelves,  furpalTing,  if  po/Tible,  the  Divine 
Power  or  Knowlege  to  redlify ;  this  appearing  to  be 
the  weaker  Side  of  the  Dilemma. 

By  a  fingle  Thing,  in  the  two  foregoing  Paragraphs, 
I  mean  one  that  is  fo  comparatively  -,  fo  that  I  call 
not  only  a  fingle  Part  of  an  Animal  (which  yet  is  a 
Thing  decompounded,  perhaps  without  Limits),  but 
t  whole  Syllem  of  Animals,  when  compared  with 
other  Syftems,  a  fingle  Thing.  Now,  to  afk  whether 
Happinefs  could  not  be  promoted,  if  the  whole  Uni- 
verfe was  changed,  is  abfurd  -,  fince  it  is  probable, 
from  what  is  already  offered,  that  the  Happinefs  of 
the  Univerfe  is  always  infinitely  great ;  the  Infinity  of 
the  Divine  Power  and  Knowlege  requiring  infinite  Be- 
nevolence, i.  e,  the  infinite  Happinefs  of  the  Creation, 
if  Benevolence  be  at  all  fuppofcd  a  Divine  A  ttributc, 
as  has  been  noted  before. 

Eighthly,  Since  the  apparent  Defers  that  are  ia 
Happinefs  may,  according  to  the  laft  Paragraph  but 
one,  be  equally  referred  to  fome  fuppofed  Defe<fl  in 
one  of  the  principal  Attributes  of  Power,  Knowlege, 
or  Goodncfs,  it  does  even  from  hence  appear  proba- 
ble, that  thefe  Defects  are  not  owing  to  any  Defedl  in 
any  of  them,  i.  e.  that  there  are  no  fuch  Defeds  in 
reality,  but  tliat  all  our  Difficulties  and  Perplexities 
in  thefe  Matters  arife  from  fome  Mifapprehenfion  of 
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our  own,  in  Things  that  infinitely  furpali  our  Capa- 
cities; this  Suppofition,  whatever  Rcludance  we  may 
have  to  it,  being  far  the  moft  cafy  and  confident  of 

any. 

Ninthly*  I  remarked  above,  that  the  Exckifion  of 
infinite  Malevolence  from  the  Divine  Nature,  does  il- 
felf  prove  the  infinite  Benevolence  of  God.  Let  us 
fee  what  Arguments  there  are  for  this  Exclufion. 
Now,  Malevolence  always  appears  to  us  under  the 
Idea  of  Imperfedion  and  Mifery ;  and  therefore  infi- 
nite Malevolence  muft  appear  to  us  to  be  infinitely 
bconfiftent  with  the  infinite  Power  and  Knowlege 
proved,  in  the  foregoing  Propofition,  to  belong  to  the 
Divine  Nature.  For  the  fame  Reafons,  infinite  Bene- 
volence, which  always  appears  tous  under  the  Idea  of 
Perfedlion  and  Happinefs,  feems  to  be  the  immediate 
and  neceflary  Confequence  of  the  natural  Attributes  of 
infinite  Power  and  Knowlege  :  Since  the  wiQiing 
Good  to  others,  and  the  endeavouring  to  procure  it 
for  them,  is,  in  us,  generally  attended  with  a  plea- 
furable  State  of  Mind,  we  cannot  but  apply  this  Ob- 
fervation  to  the  Divine  Nature,  in  the  fame  manner 
that  we  do  thofe  made  upon  our  own  Power  and 
Knowlege.  And  to  deny  us  the  Liberty  of  doing 
this  in  the  firfl  Cafe,  would  be  to  take  it  away  in  the 
lad,  and  confequently  to  reduce  us  to  the  abfurd  and 
impoffible  Suppofition,  that  there  is  no  Power  or 
Knowlege  in  the  Univerfe  fuperior  to  our  own. 

Tenthly,  Malevolence  may  alfo  be  excluded  in  the 
following  manner :  If  we  fuppofe  a  Syftem  of  Beings 
to  be  placed  in  fuch  a  Situation,  as  that  they  may  oc- 
cafion  either  much  Happinefs,  or  much  Mifery,  to 
each  other,  it  will  follow,  that  the  Scale  will  turn 
nicre  and  more  perpetually  in  favour  of  the  Produc- 
tion of  Happinefs ;  For  the  Happinefs  which  yf  re- 
ceives from  By  will  lead  him  by  AfiTociation  to  love  By 
and  to  wifh  and  endeavour  B"s  Happinefs,  in  return  : 
B  will  therefore  have  a  Motive,  arifing  from  his  De- 
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fire  of  his  own  Happinefs,  to  continue  his  good  Of* 
fices  to  jd:  Whereas  the  Mifcry  that  yf  receives  from 
B^  will  lead  him  to  hate  5,  and  to  deter  him  from 
farther  Injuries.    This  muft  neceffarily  be  the  Cafe,  if 
we  only  admit,  that  every  intelligent  Being  is  adluatcd 
by  the  View  of  private  Happinefs,  and  that  his  Me- 
mory and  Trains  of  Ideas  are  of  the  fame  kind  with 
ours.     Now,  the  firft  Suppofition  cannot  be  doubted, 
and  to  exclude  the  lafl  would  be  to  forbid  all  Reafon- 
ing  upon  other  intelligent  Beings :  Not  to  mention, 
that  thefe  two  Suppofitions  cannot,  perhaps,  be  fepa- 
rated,  fince  the  Defire  of  Happinefs  feems  in  us  to  be 
the  mere  Refult  of  AlTociation,  as  above  explained  j 
and  AfTociation  itfelf  the  general  Law,  according  to 
which  the  intelledlual  World  is  framed  and  conduced* 
Now  this  different  Tendency  of  Benevolence  and  Ma- 
levolence, viz,  of  the  firft  to  augment  itfelf  without 
Limits,  of  the  latter  to  deftroy  itfelf  ultimately,  ap- 
pears to  be  a  very  ftrong  Argument  for  the  infinite 
Benevolence  of  God.     For,  according  to  this,  Bene- 
volence muft  arife  in  all  Beings,  other  things  being 
alike,  in  proportion  to  their  Experience  of  Good  and 
Evil,  and  to  their  Knowlege  of  Caufcs  and  Effedls. 
One  cannot  doubr,  therefore,  but  that  infinite  Benevo- 
lence is  infeparably  connedcd  with  the  fupreme  Intel- 
ligence :  All  the  higher  Orders  of  intelleftual  Beings 
have,  probably,  higher  Degrees  of  it,  in  the  general, 
and  accidental  Diflrerences,  as  we  call  them,  being  al- 
lowed for ;  and  therefore  the  higheft  Intelligence,  the 
infinite  Mind,  muft  have  it  in  an  infinite  Degree ; 
and  as  every  Degree  of  Benevolence  becomes  a  pro- 
portional Source  of  Happinefs  to  the  Benevolent,  fb 
the  infinite  Benevolence  of  the  Supreme  Being  is  the 
fame  thing  with  his  infinite  Perfection  and  Happinefs. 
in  like  manner,  the  Contemplation  of  the  infinite  Per- 
feflion  and  Happinefs  of  God  is  an  inexhauftible  Trea^ 
fure  of  Happinefs  to  all  his  benevolent  and  devout 
Creatures  j  and  He  is  infinitely  benevolent  to  them, 
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m  giving  them  fuch  Faculties,  as,  by  their  natural 
Workings,  make  them  take  Pleafure  in  this  Contem- 
plation of  his  infinite  Happinefs. 

Eleventhly,  A  Reafon  may  be  given  not  only  con- 
fident with  the  infinite  Benevolence  of  God,  but  even 
arifing  from  it,  why  fome  Doubts  and  Perplexities 
fhould  always  attend  our  Inquiries  into  it,  and  Argu- 
ments for  it,  provided  only  that  we  fuppofe  our  pre-r 
fent  Frame  to  remain  fuch  as  it  is :  For  it  appears 
from  the  Frame  of  our  Natures,  as  I  fhall  {hew  here- 
after^ and  was  hinted  in  the  laft  Paragraph,  that  our 
ultimate  Happinefs  muft  confift  in  the  pure  and  per* 
fed  Love  of^  God  •,  and  yet,  that,  admitting  the  pre- 
fent  Frame  of  our  Natures,  our  Love  of  God  can 
never  be  made  pure  and  perfefl  without  a  previous 
Fear  of  him.     In  like  manner,  we  do,  and  mu(V, 
iipon  our  Entrance  into  this  World,  begin  with  the 
Idolatry  of  external  things,  and,  as  we  advance  in  it, 
J)roceed  to  the  Idolatry  of  ourfelvcs ;  which  yet  are 
infuperable  Bars  to  a  complete  Happinefs  in  the  Love 
of  God.     Now,  our  Doubts  concernmg  the  Divine 
Benevolence  teach  us  to  fet  a  much  higher  Value  upon 
it,  when  we  have  found  it,  or  begin  to  hope  that  we 
have  •,  our  Fears  enhance  our  Hopes,   and  nafcent 
Love  •,    and  all  together  mortify  our  Love  for  the 
World,  and  our  interefted  Concern  for  ourfelves,  and 
particularly  that  Part  of  it  which  feeks  a  complete 
•Demonftration  of  the  Divine  Benevolence,  and  its  In- 
finity, from  a  mere  fclfifh  Motive  •,  till  atlaft  we  ar- 
rive at  an  intire  Annihilation  of  ourfelves,  and  an  ab- 
folute  Acquiefcence  and  Complacence  in  the  Will  of 
God,  which  afford  the  only  full  Anfwer  to  all  our 
Doubts,  and  the  only  radical  Cure  for  all  our  Evils 
'and  Perplexities. 

Twtrlfdily,  It  is  probable,  that  many  good  Rcafons 
inightbe  given,  why  the  Frame  of  our  Natures  fhould 
be  as  it  is  at  prcfent,  all  confident  with,  or  even  flow- 
ing from,  the  Benevolence  of  die  Divine  Nature ;  and 
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yet  ftill  that  fomc  Suppofition  muft  be  made,  in  which 
the  fame  Difficulty  would  again  recur,  only  in  a  lefs 
Degree.  However,  if  we  fuppofe  this  to  be  the  Cafe* 
the  Difficulty  of  reconciling  Evil  with  the  Goodnefs 
of  God  might  be  diminifhed  without  Limits,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  mathematical  Quantities  are  exhaufled 
by  the  Terms  of  an  infinite  Series.  It  agrees  with 
this,  that  as  long  as  any  Evil  remains,  this  Difficulty, 
which  is  one  Species  of  Evil,  mud  remain  in  a  pro- 
portional Degree  •,  for  it  would  be  inconfiftent  to  fup- 
pofe any  one  Species  to  vanilh  before  the  reft.  How- 
ever, if  God  be  infinitely  benevolent,  they  muft  all 
decreafe  without  Limits,  and  confequently  this  Diffi- 
culty, asjuft  now  remarked.  In  the  mean  time,  we 
muft  not  extend  this  Suppofition  of  Evil,  and  of  the 
Difficulty  of  accounting  for  it,  to  the  whole  Creation : 
We  are  no  Judges  of  fuch  Matters ;  and  the  Scrip- 
tures may,  perhaps,  be  thought  rather  to  intimate, 
that  the  Mixture  of  Good  and  Evil  is  peculiar  to  us, 
than  common  to  the  Univerfe,  in  the  Account  which 
they  give  of  the  Sin  of  our  firft  Parents,  in  eating  of 
the  Tree  of  the  Knowlege  of  Good  and  Evil. 

Thirteenthly,  Some  Light  may,  perhaps,  be  caft 
upon  this  moft  difficult  Subjed  of  the  Origin  of  Evil, 
if  we  lay  down  the  feveral  Notions  of  infinite  Good- 
nefs, which  offer  themfelves  to  the  Mind,  and  com- 
pare them  with  one  another,  and  with  the  Appear- 
ances of  Things.  Let  us  fuppofe  then,  that  we  may 
call  that  infinite  Benevolence,  which  makes  either, 

1.  Each  Individual  infinitely  happy  always.    Or, 

2.  Each  Individual  always  finitely  happy,  without 
any  Mixture  of  Mifery,  and  infinitely  fo  in  its  Pro- 
grefs  through  infinite  Time.     Or, 

3.  Each  Individual  infinitely  happy,  upon  the  Ba- 
lance, in  its  Progrefs  through  infinite  Time,  but  with 
a  Mixture  of  Mifery.     Or, 

4.  Each  Individual  finitely  happy  in  the  Courfe  of 
its  Exiftcnce,  whatever  that  be,  but  with  a  Mixture 
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of  Mifery  as  before  ;  and  the  Univerfe  inBnitcly  happy 
upon  the  Balance.     Or, 

5.  Some  Individuals  happy  and  fomc  miferablc  upon 
the  Balance,  finitely  or  infinitely,  and  yet  fo  that  there 
fhall  be  an  infinite  Overplus  of  Happinefs  in  the  Uni- 
verfe. 

All  pofTible  Notions  of  infinite  Benevolence  may, 
I  think,  be  reduced  to  fome  one  of  thefe  Five  ;  and 
there  are  fome  Perfons  who  think,  that  the  Infinity  of 
the  Divine  Benevolence  may  be  vindicated  upon  the 
lad  and  lowed  of  thefe  Suppofitions.  Let  us  confider 
each  particularly. 

The  Firft,  viz.  That  each  Individual  (hould  bo 
always  happy  infinitely,  is  not  only  contrary  to  the 
Fad  at  firft  View,  but  alfo  feems  impofTible,  as  being 
inconfiftent  with  the  finite  Nature  of  the  Creatures. 
We  reje6l  it  therefore  as  foon  as  propofed,  and  do  not 
cxpc6l,  that  the  Divine  Benevolence  fliould  be  proved 
infinite  in  this  Senfe.  And  yet  were  each  Individual 
always  finitely  happy  according  to  the  next  Suppofi- 
tion,  we  (hould  always  be  inclined  to  afk  why  he  had 
not  a  greater  finite  Degree  of  Happinefs  conferred  up^ 
on  him,  notwithftanding  the  manifeft  Abfurdity  of 
fuch  a  Queftion,  which  muft  thus  recur  again  and 
again  for  ever. 

The  Second  Suppofition  is  that  which  is  moft  natural 
as  a  mere  Suppofition.  We  think  that  pure  Benevo- 
lence can  give  nothing  but  pure  Happinefs^  and  in- 
finite Benevolence  muft  give  infinite  Happinefs.  But 
it  is  evidently  contrary  to  the  Fad,  to  what  we  fee 
and  feel,  and  therefore  we  are  forced,  though  with 
great  Unwillingnefs,  to  give  up  this  Notion  alfo.  It 
may,  however,  be  fome  Comfort  to  us,  that  if  we  could 
keep  this,  the  fame  Temper  of  Mind  which  makes  us 
preter  it  to  the  next,  would  fuggeft  the  Queftion, 
ff^by  not  more  Happinefs  ?  again  and  again  for  ever,  as 
jult  now  remarked  ;  fo  that  we  (hould  not  be  fatisfied 
v/uh  It,  unlefs  our  Tempers  were  alfo  altered.     This, 
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indeed,  would  be  the  Cafe,  becaufe,  as  T  obfcrvcd  be- 
fore, all  the  Spcciefes  of  Evil  and  Impcrfedion  muft 
vanifh  together.  But  then  this  Confideration,  by 
(hewing  that  the  cndlefs  Rccurrency  of  the  Queftion 
above-mentioned,  and  the  concomitant  DifTatisfaflion, 
are  Imperfeflions  in  us,  fhews  at  the  fame  time,  that 
they  are  no  proper  Foundation  for  an  Objcdion  to  the 
Divine  Benevolence. 

The  Third  Suppofition  is  polTible  in  itfelf ;  but  then 
it  can  neither  be  fupported,  nor  contradidled,  by  the 
Fads.  If  there  appear  an  unlimited  Tendency  to- 
wards the  Prevalence  of  Happinefs  over  Mifery,  this 
may  be  fome  Prefumption  tor  it.  But  all  our  Judg- 
ments, and  even  Conjedlurcs,  are  confined  within  a 
fhort  Diftancc  from  the  prefent  Moment.  A  Divine 
Revelation  might  give  us  an  Aflurancc  of  it.  And 
it  feems,  that  this  Suppofition  is,  upon  an  impartial 
View,  equally  eligible  and  fatisfadlory  with  the  fore- 
going. We  eflimate  every  Quantity  by  the  Balance, 
by  what  remains  after  a  Subtraction  of  its  Oppofite  j 
and  if  this  be  an  allowed  authentic  Method,  in  the 
feveral  kinds  of  Happinefs,  why  not  in  Happinefs  con- 
fidered  in  the  Abllradt  ?  But  we  muft  not  conclude, 
that  this  is  the  genuine  Notion  of  the  Divine  Be- 
nevolence. There  may  perhaps  be  fome  Prefumptions 
for  it,  both  from  Reafon  and  Scripture;  but  I  think 
none,  in  the  prefent  Infancy  of  Knowlege,  fufBcient 
to  ground  an  Opinion  upon.  However,  there  feem 
to  be  no  pofTible  Prefumptions  againft  it ;  and  this 
may  encourage  us  to  fearch  both  the  Book  of  God's 
Word,  and  that  of  his  Works,  for  Matter  of  Comfort 
to  ourfelvcs,  and  Arguments  whereby  to  reprefent  his 
moral  Charafter  in  the  moft  amiable  Light. 

The  Fourth  Suppofition  is  one  to  which  many 
thinking,  ferious,  benevolent,  and  pious  Perfons  are 
now  much  inclined.  All  the  Arguments  here  ufed 
for  the  Divine  Benevolence,  and  its  Infinity,  feem  to 
mfcr  ir,  or,  if  they  favour  any  of  the  other  Suppo- 
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fitions,  to  favour  the  Third,  which  may  be  faid  to 
include  this  Fourth.  There  are  alfo  many  Declara- 
tions in  the  Scriptures  concerning  the  Goodncfs, 
Bounty,  and  Mercy  of  God  to  all  his  Creatures,  which 
can  fcarce  be  interpreted  in  a  lower  Senfe. 

As  to  the  Fifth  Suppofition,  therefore,  it  follows, 
that  it  is  oppofed  by  the  preceding  Arguments,  r.  t. 
by  the  Marks  and  Footfteps  of  God's  Goodnefs  in  the 
Creation,  and  by  the  Declarations  of  the  Scriptures  to 
the  fame  Purpofe.  However,  there  are  a  tew  PafT- 
agesof  Scripture,  from  whence  fome  very  learned  and 
devout  Men  flill  continue  to  draw  this  Fifth  Suppo- 
fition ;  they  do  alfo  endeavour  to  make  this  Suppofi- 
tion confiftent  with  the  Divine  Benevolence,  by 
making  a  farther  Suppofition,  viz,  that  of  Philofo- 
phical  Liberty,  as  it  is  called  in  thefe  Obfervations, 
or  the  Power  of  doing  different  Things,  the  previous 
Circumftances  remaining  the  fame.  And  it  is  highly 
incumbent  upon  us  to  be  humble  and  diffident  in  the 
Judgments  which  we  make  upon  Matters  of  fuch  Im- 
portance to  us,  and  fo  much  above  our  Capacities. 
However,  it  does  not  appear  to  many  other  learned 
and  devout  Perfons,  either  that  the  Scripture  Paflages 
alluded  to  are  a  proper  Foundation  for  this  Opinion, 
or  that  of  Philofophical  Free-will,  though  allowed, 
can  afford  a  fufficient  Vindication  of  the  Divine  Attri- 
butes. 

Thefe  Obfervations  feem  naturally  to  occur,  upon 
confidering  thefe  five  Suppofitions,  and  comparing 
them  widi  one  another,  and  with  the  Word  and  Works 
of  God.  But  there  is  alfo  another  Way  of  confider- 
ing the  Third  Suppofition,  which,  as  it  is  a  Prefumption 
for  it,  though  not  an  Evidence,  agreeably  to  what 
was  intimated  above,  I  Ihall  here  offer  to  the  Reader. 

Firft  then,  Affociation  has  an  evident  Tendency  to 
converta  State  of  fuperior  Happinefs,  mixed  with  in- 
ferior Mifery,  into  one  of  pure  Happinefs,  into  a  pa- 
radifiacal  one,  as  has  been  fhewn  in  the  firft  Part  of 
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thefe  Obfervations,  Prop,  14.  Cor,  9.  Or^  in  other 
Words,  Aflbciation  tends  to  convert  the  State  of  the 
Third  Suppofition  into  that  of  the  Second. 

Secondly,  When  any  fmall  Pain  is  introductory  to 
a  great  Pieafure,  it  is  very  common  for  us,  without 
any  exprefs  Refleflion  on  the  Power  of  Aflbciation, 
io  confider  this  Pain  as  coalefcing  with  the  fubfequent 
pieafure,  into  a  pure  Pieafure,  equal  to  the  Difference 
between  them  j  and,  in  fome  Cafes,  the  fmall  Pain 
itfelfputs  on  the  Nature  of  a  Pieafure,  of  which  we 
fee  many  Inftances  in  the  daily  Occurrences  of  Life, 
where  Labour,  Wants,  Pains,  become  a<5lually  plea- 
fant  to  us,  by  a  Luftre  borrowed  from  the  Pleasures  to 
be  obtained  by  them.  And  this  happens  moft  parti- 
cularly, when  we  recolledt  the  Events  of  our  pad 
Lives,  or  view  thofe  of  others.  It  is  to  be  obferved 
alfo,  that  this  Power  of  uniting  different  and  oppofite 
Senfations  into  one  increafes  as  we  advance  in  Life, 
and  in  our  intelledlual  Capacities  ;  and  that,  flridlly 
fpeaking,  no  Senfation  can  be  a  Monad,  inafmuch 
as  the  mod  fimple  are  infinitely  divifible  in  refpeft  of 
Time,  and  Extent  of  ImprefTion.  Thofe,  therefore^ 
which  arc  efteemed  the  pureft  Pleafures,  may  con- 
tain fome  Parts  which  afford  Pain  ;  and,  converfely, 
were  our  Capacities  fufficiently  enlarged,  any  Senfa- 
tions con  nedled  to  each  other  in  the  way  of  Caufe  and 
Effed,  would  be  efleemed  one  Senfation,  and  be  de* 
nominated  a  pure  Pieafure,  if  Pieafure  prevailed 
upon  the  Whole. 

Thirdly,  As  the  Enlargement  of  our  Capacities 
enables  us  thus  to  take  off  the  Edge  of  our  Pains,  by 
uniting  them  with  the  fubfequent  fuperior  Pleafures, 
fo  it  confers  upop  us  more  and  more  the  Power  of 
enjoying  our  future  Pleafures  by  Anticipation,  by 
extending  the  Limits  of  the  prefent  Time,  /.  e,  of  that 
Time  in  which  we  have  an  Interefl.  For  the  prefent 
Time,  in  a  mctaphyfical  Senfe,  is  an  indivifible  Mo- 
ment *,  but  the  prefent  Time,  in  a  pradical  Sti^Q^  is 
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a  finite  Quantity  of  various  Magnitudes,  according  to 
our  Capacities,  and,  beginning  from  an  indivifible  Mo- 
ment in  all,  feems  to  grow  on  indefinitely  in  Beings 
who  are  ever  progrcflive  in  their  Paflage  through  an 
eternal  Life. 

Suppofe  now  a  Being  of  great  Benevolence,  and  en- 
larged inteile^lual  Capacities,  to  look  down  upon  Man- 
kind pafTing  through  a  Mixture  of  Pleafures  and  Pains, 
in  which,  however,  there  is  a  Balance  of  Pleafurc,  to 
a  greater  Balance  of  Pleafure  perpetually,  and,  at  laft, 
to  a  State  of  pure  and  exalted  Pleafure  made  fo  by 
Aflbciation  :  It  is  evident,  that  his  Benevolence  to 
Man  will  be  the  Source  of  pure  Pleafure  to  him  from 
his  Power  of  uniting  the  oppofite  Senfations,  and  of 
great  prefcnt  Pleafure  from  his  Power  of  Anticipation, 
And  the  more  we  fuppofe  the  Benevolence  and  Capa- 
cities of  this  Being  enlarged,  the  greater  and  more 
pure  will  his  fympathetic  Pleafure  be,  which  arifes 
from  the  Contemplation  of  Man,  It  follows  there- 
fore, that,  in  the  Eye  of  an  infinite  Mind,  Creatures 
conducted,  as  we  think,  according  to  the  Third  of 
the  foregoing  Suppofitions,  are  conduced  according 
to  the  Second,  and  thefe  according  to  the  Firft  •,  or, 
in  other  Words,  that  the  Firft,  Second,  and  Third, 
of  the  foregoing  Suppofitions,  are  all  one  and  the 
fame  in  the  Eye  of  God.  For  all  Time,  whether 
pad:,  prefent,  or  future,  is  prefent  Time  in  the  Eye 
of  God,  and  all  Ideas  coalefce  into  one  to  him  ;  and 
this  one  is  infinite  Happinefs,  without  any  Mixture 
of  Mifery,  viz,  by  the  infinite  Prepollence  of  Happi- 
nefs above  Mifery,  fo  as  to  annihilate  it  •,  and  this 
merely  by  confidering  Time  as  it  ought  to  be  con- 
fidered  in  Stria nefs, ;,  e,  as  a  relative  Thing,  belong- 
ing to  Beings  of  finite  Capacities,  and  varying  with 
them,  but  which  is  infinitely  abforbed  in  the  pure 
Eternity  of  God.  Now  the  Appearance  of  Things  to 
the  Eye  of  an  infinite  Being  mufl  be  called  their  real 
Appearance  in  all  Propriety.     And  tho'  it  be  impof- 
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fiblc  for  us  to  arrive  at  this  true  Way  of  conceiving 
Things  pcrfcdly,  or  direflly,  yet  we  fhall  approach 
nearer  and  nearer  to  it,  as  our  intelledlual  Capacities, 
Benevolence,  Devotion,  and  the  Purity  of  our  Hap- 
pinefs,  depending  thereon,  advance  :  And  we  feem 
able,  at  prefent,  to  exprefs  the  real  Appearance,  in 
the  fame  way  as  Mathematicians  do  ultimate  Ratios, 
to  which  Quantities  ever  tend,  and  never  arrive,  and 
in  a  Language  which  bears  a  fufHcient  Analogy  to 
other  Expreflions  that  are  admitted.  So  that  now  (if 
we  allow  the  Third  Suppofition)  we  may  in  fome 
fort  venture  to  maintain  that,  which  at  firft  Sight 
feemed  not  only  contrary  to  obvious  Experience,  but 
even  impofiible,  viz.  that  all  Individuals  are  adbually 
and  always  infinitely  happy.  And  thus  all  Difficulties 
relating  to  the  Divine  Attributes  will  be  taken  away  ; 
God  will  be  infinitely  powerful,  knowing,  and  good, 
in  the  mod  abfolute  Senfe,  if  we  confider  Things  as 
they  appear  to  him.  And  furely,  in  all  Vindications 
of  the  Divine  Attributes,  this  ought  to  be  the  Light 
in  which  we  are  to  confider  Things.  We  ought  to 
fuppofe  ourfelves  in  the  Centre  of  the  Syftem,  and  to 
try,  as  far  as  we  are  able,  to  reduce  all  apparent  Re- 
trogradations  to  real  ProgrefTions.  It  is  alfo  the  greatefl: 
Satisfadlion  to  the  Mind  thus  to  approximate  to  its 
firft  Conceptions  concerning  the  Divine  Goodnefs,  and 
to  anfwer  that  endlefs  Queftion,  Why  not  lefs  Mifery^ 
and  more  Happinefs  ?  in  a  Language  which  is  plainly 
analogous  to  all  other  authentic  Language,  though  it 
cannot  yet  be  felt  by  us  on  account  of  our  prefent  Im- 
perfeflion,  andof  the  Mixture  of  our  Good  with  Evil. 
Farther,  it  is  remarkable,  that  neither  the  Fourth  nor 
Fifth  Suppofitions  can  pafs  into  the  Third,  and  that 
the  Fifth  will  always  have  a  Mixture  of  Mifery  in  it, 
as  long  as  the  Principium  Individuationis  is  kept  up. 
And  if  this  be  taken  away,  the  Suppofitions  them- 
felvcs  are  dcftroyed,  and  we  intircly  loft. 
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I  have  been  the  longer  in  confidering  the  Divine 
BenevolencC)  on  account  of  its  Importance  both  to 
our  Duty  and  Happinefs.  There  fecms  to  be  abun- 
dant Foundation  for  Faith,  Hope,  Refignation,  Gra- 
titude, Love.  We  cannot  doubt  but  the  Judge  and 
Father  of  all  the  World  will  condudt  himfclf  accord- 
ing to  Judice,  Mercy,  and  Goodnefs.  However,  I 
defire  to  repeat  once  more,  that  we  do  not  feem  to 
have  fufficient  Evidence  to  determine  abfolutely  for 
any  of  the  Three  lad  Suppofitions.  We  cannot  in- 
deed but  wi(h  for  the  Third,  both  from  Self-intcreft 
and  Benevolence  ;  and  its  Coincidence  with  the  Firft 
and  Second,  in  the  Manner  juft  now  explained,  ap« 
pears  to  be  fome  Prefumption  in  favour  of  it. 

PROP.     5. 

^bere  is  but  one  Being  infinite  in  Power^  K?20'w* 
lege,  and  Goodnefs  j  i.  e.  but  one  God. 

IPOR,  if  we  fuppofe  more  than  one,  it  is  plain,  fmce 
^  the  Attributes  of  infinite  Power,  Knowlege,  and 
Goodnefs,  include  all  poflible  Perfedlion,  that  they 
muft  be  intirely  alike  to  each  other,  without  the  leaft 
poflible  Variation.  They  will  therefore  inrirely  co- 
alefce  in  our  Idea,  i.  e.  be  one  to  us.  Since  they  fill 
all  Time  and  Space,  and  are  all  independent,  omni- 
potent, omnifcient,  and  infinitely  benevolent,  their 
Ideas  cannot  be  feparated,  but  will  have  a  numerical, 
as  well  as  a  generical,  Idendty.  When  we  fuppofe 
other  Beings  generically  the  lame,  and  yet  numeri- 
cally different,  we  do  at  the  fame  rime  fuppofe,  that 
they  exifl  in  difi'erent  Portions  of  Time  or  Space  -, 
which  Circumflances  cannot  have  Place  in  refpedl  of 
the  fuppofed  Plurality  of  infinite  Beings.  We  con^ 
elude,  therefore,  that  there  is  but  one  infinite  Being, 
or  God. 

The  Unity  of  the  Godhead  is  alfo  proved  by  Reve- 
lation, confidercd  as  fupported  by  Evidences  which 
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have  no  Dependence  on  Natural  Religion.  And  as 
this  Proof  of  the  Unity  is  of  great  Importance  even 
now,  fo  it  was  of  far  greater  in  antient  Times,  when 
the  World  was  over-run  with  Polyiheifm.  And  it  is 
highly  probable  to  me,  that  as  the  Erft  Nodons  of  the 
Divine  Power,  Knowlege,  and  Goodncfs,  which 
Mankind  had,  were  derived  from  Revelation,  fo  much 
more  were  their  Notions  of  the  Unity  of  the  God* 
head. 

P  R  O  P.     6. 

Cod  is  a  Spiritual,  or  Immaterial  Being. 

Since  God  is  the  Caufe  of  all  Things,   as  appears 
from  the  foregoing  Propofitions,   he  mufl  be  the 
Caufe  of  all  the  Motions  in  the  material  World.     If 
therefore  God  be  not  an  immaterial  Being,  then  Mat- 
ter may  be  the  Caufe  of  all  the  Motions  in  the  material 
World.     But  Matter  is  a  mere  pafTive  Thing,    of 
whofe  very  EfTcnce  it  is,  to  be  endued  with  a  ViS 
inerii^  ;  for  this  Fis  inertia  prefents  itfelf  immediate- 
ly in  all  our  Obfervations  and  Experiments  upon  it, 
and  is  infeparable  from  it,   even  in  Idea.     When  we 
confider  any  of  the  aflive  Powers  of  Matter,  as  they 
arc  called,  fuch  as  Gravitation,  Magnetifm,  Ele<5lri- 
city,  or  the  Attradions  and  Repulfions,  which  take 
place  in  the  Cohefions  and  Separations  of  the  fmall 
Particles  of  natural  Bodies,  and  endeavour  to  refolve 
thefe  into  forne  higher  and  fimplcr  Principles,  the  Vis 
inertia  is  always  the  common  Bafis  upon  which  wc 
endeavour  to  eredt  our  Solutions.     For  the  adlivc 
Party,  which  is  fuppofed  to  generate  the  Gravitation, 
Magnetifm,  £sf<r.  in  the  paflive  one,  muft  have  a  Mo- 
tion, and  a  Vis  inertiay  whereby  it  endeavours  to  per- 
fift  in  that  Motion,  elfe  it  could  have  no  Power  •,  and, 
by  Parity  of  Reafon,  the  pafiive  Party  muft  have  a 
Vis  inertia  alfo,  elfe  it  could  neither  make  Refiftancc 
to  the  adlive  Parly,  nor  imprefs  Motion  on  foreign 
5  Bodies. 
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Bodies.  Let  us  proceed  therefore  as  far  as  wc  pieafe 
in  a  Series  of  fuccefllve  Solutions,  wc  (hall  always 
find  a  Vis  inertia  inherent  in  Matter*  and  a  Motion 
derived  to  it  from  fome  foreign  Caufe.  If  this  Caufe 
be  fuppofed  Matter  always,  we  (hall  be  carried  on  to 
an  infinite  Series  of  Solutions,  in  each  of  which  the 
fame  precife  Difficulty  will  recur,  without  our  at  all 
approaching  to  the  Removal  of  it.  Whence,  accord- 
ing to  the  mathematical  Dodrine  of  ultimate  Ratios, 
not  even  an  infinite  Series,  were  that  poITible  in  this 
Cafe,  could  remove  it.  We  mud  therefore  (lop 
fomewhere,  and  fuppofe  the  reqiiifite  Motion  to  be 
imparted  to  the  fubtle  Matter,  by  fomething,  which 
is  not  Matter;  /.  e.  fince  God  is  the  ultimate  Author 
of  all  Motion,  we  muft  fuppofe  him  to  be  imma- 
terial. 

The  fame  Thing  may  be  inferred  thus  :  If  there 
be  nothing  but  Matter  in  the  World,  then  the  Mo- 
tions and  Modifications  of  Matter  muft  be  the  Caufe 
of  Intelligence.  But  even  finite  Intelligences,  fuchas 
that  of  Man,  for  Inftance,  (hew  fo  much  Skill  and 
Defign  in  their  Conftitution,  asalfo  to  (hew,  that  their 
Caufes,  /.  e.  the  appropriated  Motions  and  Modifi- 
cations of  Matter,  muft  be  appointed  and  conduced 
by  a  prior  and  fuperior  Intelligence.  The  infinite  In- 
telligence of  God  therefore,  proved  in  the  Third  Pro- 
pofition,  fince  it  refults  from  the  Motions  and  Modi- 
fications of  Matter,  requires  another  infinite  Intelli- 
gence to  dire6l  thefc  Motions,  which  is  abfurd.  God 
is  therefore  proved  to  be  immaterial  from  his  infinite 
Intelligence. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  our  Senfes  convey  nothing  to 
us  but  ImprefTions  from  Matter  -,  and,  thcretore,  that 
we  can  have  no  exprcfs  original  Ideas  of  any  Things, 
bcfides  material  ones  ;  whence  we  are  led  to  conclude, 
that  there  is  nothing  but  Matter  in  the  Univerfe. 
However,  this  is  evidently  a  Prejudice  drawn  from  our 
Situation,  and  an  Argument  taken  merely  from  our 
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Ignorance^  and  the  Narrowncfi  of  our  Faculties. 
Since  therefore,  on  the  other  hand,  mere  Matter  ap- 
pears quite  unable  to  account  for  the  finnplcft  and  moft 
ordinary  Phasnomena,  we  muft  either  fuppofe  an  im- 
material Subftance,  or  elfe  fuppofe,  that  Matter  has 
feme  Powers  and  Properties  different  and  fuperior  to 
thofe  which  appear.  But  this  Jaft  Suppofition  is  the 
fame  in  efFcd  as  the  firft,  though,  on  account  of  the 
Imperfecftion  of  Language,  it  fcems  to  be  different. 

At  the  fame  time  it  ought  to  be  obferved,  that  if 
a  Pel  fon  acknowleges  the  infinite  Power,  Knovvlege, 
and  Goodnefs  of  God,  the  Proofs  of  which  are  prior 
to,  and  quite  independent  on,  that  of  his  Immateria- 
lity, this  Perfon  acknowleges  all  that  is  of  pradical 
Importance.  But  then,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  alfo 
to  be  obferved,  That  the  Opinion  of  the  Materiality 
of  the  Divine  Nature  has  a  Tendency  to  lefTen  our 
Reverence  for  it,  and,  confequently,  to  invalidate 
the  Proofs  of  the  Divine  Power,  Knowlege,  and 
Goodnefs. 

How  far  the  Scriptures  deliver  the  Immateriality 
of  God  in  a  ftrifl  philofophical  Senfe,  may  perhaps 
be  doubted,  as  their  Style  is  in  general  popular, 
Plowever,  there  is  a  ftrong  Prefumption,  that  they 
teach  this  Dodrinc,  fince  the  popular  Scnle  and  natu- 
ral Interpretation  of  many  fublime  PaiTages  concerning 
the  Divine  Nature  infer  its  Immateriality.  There  is 
therefore  fome  Evidence  for  this  Attribute,  to  be 
taken  from  Revelation,  confidered  as  (landing  upon 
its  own  diftindl  Proofs. 

Corollary.  Since  God  is  immaterial.  Matter 
mud  be  one  of  the  Works  of  his  infinite  Power.  In 
the  mean  time,  this  does  not  feem  to  mc  to  exclude 
the  PofTibility  of  its  having  cxifted  from  all  Eternity. 
But  then,  neither  have  we,  on  the  other  hand,  any 
Reafon  to  conclude,  that  the  whole  material  Syflem^ 
or  any  Part  of  it,  could  not  have  been  created  in  Time. 
It  is,  perhaps,  moft  probable,  /.  e.  fuitable  to  the 
Vol.  TL  D  Divine 
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Divine  Attributes,  that  infinite  material  Worlds  have 
cxifled  from  all  Eternity.     But  it  becomes  us,  in  all 
thefc  Things,  to  diftruft  our  own  Rcafonings  and 
Conjcdures  to  the  utmofl. 

PROP.    7. 

God  is  an  eternal  and  onmiprefcnt  Being. 

GOD's  Eternity,  a  parte  ante^  appears  from  the 
Second  Propofition,  in  which  his  Independency 
is  proved  •,  and  the  Eternity,  ^  parte  pofty  is  infe- 
parably  conneded  with  that  a  parte  ante.  Both  are 
alfo  included  in  the  Idea  of  infinite  Power,  or  of  in- 
finite Knowlege  ;  and,  indeed,  when  we  fay,  that  God 
is  eternal  a  parte  antCy  and  a  parte  pojiy  we  do,  we  can, 
mean  no  more,  than  to  fay,  that  his  Power  and  Know« 
lege  extend  to  all  Times.  For  we  mull  not  conceive, 
or  afBrm,  that  he  exlfts  in  SuccefTion,  as  finite  Beings 
do;  through  whofe  Imaginations,  or  Intellects, 
Trains  of  Ideas  pafs.  All  Time,  as  was  faid  before, 
is  equally  prefent  to  him,  though  in  a  Manner  of 
which  we  cannot  form  the  leafl  Conception. 

In  like  manner,  by  God's  Omniprefence,  or  Ubi- 
quity, we  muft  be  underflood  to  mean,  that  his  Power 
and  Knowlege  extend  to  all  Places.  For  as  Time, 
and  its  Exponent,  the  SucceiTionof  Ideas,  is  a  Thing 
that  relates  merely  to  finite  Beings  \  fo  Space  and 
Place  relate,  in  their  original  Senfc,  to  material  ones 
only  5  nor  can  we  perceive  any  Relation  that  they 
bear  to  immaterial  ones,  unlels  as  far  as  we  feign  a 
Rcfcmblance  between  material  and  immaterial  Beings, 
which  is  furely  an  inconfiflent  Fidlion.  We  cannot, 
therefore,  difcover  any  Relation  which  Space  or  Place 
bear  to  the  Divine  Exiftence.  It  is  a  fufficient  Ac- 
knowlegement  both  of  God*s  Eternity  and  Omnipre- 
fence, that  we  believe  his  Power  and  Knowlege  to 
extend  to  all  Times  and  Places,  though  we  be  intirely 
at  a  L0I5  how  to  conceive  or  expreS  the  Manner  of 
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this  infinite  Extent  of  thefc  Attributes.  And  there 
is  a  remarkable  Agreement  between  innumerable 
PafTages  of  the  Scriptures,  and  this  pradlical  Notion 
of  God'3  Eternity  and  Omniprcfence. 

PROP.     8. 

God  is  an  immutable  Being, 

'T*HIS  follows  from  the  Infinity  of  the  Divine 
-*•  Power,  Knowlege,  and  Goodnefs,  /,  e.  from  his 
infinite  Perfeiflion.  For  if  the  Divine  Nature  admitted 
of  any  Variation,  it  would  alfo  admit  of  different 
Kinds  and  Degrees  of  Perfedlion,  and  therefore  could 
not  always  be  infinitely  perfedl.  This  is  the  moft 
abftradled  and  philofophical  Way  of  confidering  the 
Divine  Immutability.  In  a  popular  and  pradlical 
Senfe,  it  excludes  all  that  which  we  call  inconftant, 
arbitrary,  and  capricious,  in  finite  Beings;  and  becomci 
a  fure  Foundation  for  Hope,  Trud,  and  Refignation. 
"We  may  confuler  ourfelves  as  being  at  all  Times,  and 
in  all  Places,  equally  under  the  Diredion  and  Pro- 
tedlion  of  the  fame  infinite  Power,  Knowlege,  and 
Goodnefs,  which  arc  fo  conlpicuous  in  the  Frame  of 
the  vifible  World. 

PROP.     9. 
God  is  a  free  Being, 

HP  HE  Authors  who  have  treated  upon  the  Divine 
•*"  Nature  and  Attributes,  ufually  afcribe  Liberty 
or  Freedom  to  God,  and  fuppofeit  to  be  of  a  Nature 
analogous  to  that  Free-will  which  they  afcribe  to 
Man.  But  it  appears  to  me,  that  neither  the  philo- 
fophical, nor  popular  Liberty,  as  they  are  defined  be- 
low in  the  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  Propofitions,  cart 
be  at  all  applied  to  God.  Thus,  we  can  neither  ap- 
ply to  God  the  Power  of  doing  different  Things,  the 
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previous  Circumftances  remaining  the  fame,  nor  a 
voluntary  generated  Fewer  of  introducing  Ideas,  or 
performing  Motions ;  nor  any  thing  analogous  to 
either  of  thefe  Powers,  without  the  grolTeft  Anthropo- 
morphitifm. 

But  Liberty  Is  alfo  ufed  in  another  Senfe,  viz,  as 
the  Negation  of,  and  the  Freedom  from,  a  fuperior, 
compelling  Force  •,  and  in  this  Senfe  it  may  and  muft 
be  applied  to  the  Deity  ;  his  Independency  and  Infi» 
nity  including  it.  And  in  this  Senfe  it  is  contrary  to 
the  Notion  of  thofe  Heathens,  who  fuppofed  even 
God  himfelf  fubjed  to  Fate. 

Upon  the  Whole,  if  by  Liberty,  Freedom,  or  Free- 
will, be  meant  any  thing  great  or  glorious,  God  cer- 
tainly has  it;  if  otherwife,  certainly  not.     Thus,  if  it 
mean  Freedom  from  a  fuperior  compelling  Caufe  of 
any  kind,  as  in  the  lad  Paragraph,  God  certainly  has 
ir,  he  being  the  Caufe  of  Caufes,  the  univerfal,  the 
one  only  Caufe.     If  it  mean,  that  God  could   have 
made  an  Univerfe  lefs  perfedl  than  that  which  aflually 
exifls,  he  certainly  has  it  not,  becaufe  this  would  make 
God  lefs   perfedl  alfo.     And  here   it  feems  to  be  a 
Thing  eftabliOied  amongfl  Writers  on  this  Matter,  to 
m.iintain,  that  God  is  fubjed  to  a  moral  Neceflity, 
and  to  the  Perfcflion  of  his  own  Nature  ;   which  Ex- 
preffions,  however,  are  to  be  confidered  as  nothing 
more  than  particular  Ways  of  aflerting  the  Infinity  of 
the  Divine  Power,   Knowlege,  and  Goodncfs.     If  it 
be  faid,  that  God  might  have  made  a  different  Uni- 
verfe, equally  perfect  with  that  which  now  exifls,  and 
that  his  Freedom  confifts  in  this,  the  Anfwer  feems 
to  be,  that  we  are  intirely  lofl  here,  in  the  Infinities 
of  Infinities,  i^c.    ad  infinitumy  which  always  have 
cxiflcd,  and  always  will  cxifl,  with  refpedl  to  Kind, 
Degree,  and  every  pofTiblc  Mode  of  Exiftence.    One 
canr.ot,  in  the  Icaft,  prefume  cither  to  deny  or  affirm 
this  Kind  of  Freedom  of  God,  finccthc  abfolute  Per- 
fection of  God  feems  to  imply  both  intire  Uniformity, 
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and  infinite  Variety  in  his  Works.  We  can  here  only 
fubmit,  and  refer  all  to  God's  infinite  Knowlegc  and 
Perfedion. 

PROP.     10. 

HoUnefSy  J ujlice.  Veracity,  Mercy ,  and  all  other 
moral  Perfedlions,  ought  to  bi  afcribed  to  God 
in  an  infinite  Degree. 

I  Have  in  the  lad  Four  Propofitions  treated  of  fuch 
Attributes  of  the  Divine  Nature,  as  have  a  more 
immediate  Connexion  with  the  natural  ones  of  Inde- 
pendency, infinite  Power,  and  infinite  Knowlcge.  I 
come  now  to  thofe,  tliat  are  deducible  from,  and  ex- 
planatory of  the  moral  one,  viz»  of  the  Divine  Bene- 
volence. 

The  chief  of  thefe  fcem  to  be  Holinefs,  JuRice, 
Veracity,  and  Mercy.  Thefe  are  afcribed  to  all  earthly 
Superiors,  to  whom  we  pay  Refpedt  and  Love,  and 
therefore  mufl  belong,  in  the  popular  and  pradical 
Senfe,  to  him,  who  is  the  highefl  Objedl  of  Reverence 
and  Affeflion.  Let  us  fee  how  each  is  to  be  defined, 
and  what  Relation  they  bear  to  Benevolence. 

Firft,  then,  Holinefs  may  be  defined  by  moral 
Purity  and  Redlitude.  And  thefe,  when  applied  to 
the  Deity,  can  only  denote  the  Re(flitude  of  his 
Anions  towards  his  Creatures,  l^  therefore  he  be 
benevolent  to  all  his  Creatures,  he  cannot  but  have 
moral  Purity  and  Reditudc. 

The  fame  Thing  may  be  confidered  thus :  All 
moral  Turpitude  in  us  proceeds  from  our  fclfilh  Fears 
or  Defires,  made  more  irregular  and  impetuous  through 
our  Ignorance,  and  other  natural  Impeifedtiors.  Hue 
none  of  thefe  Caufes  can'  take  place  with  refpccfl  to  the 
Deity  ;  he  muft  therefore  be  free  from  all  moral  Tur- 
pitude. 

Juflice  is  that  which  gives  to  every  one  according 
to  his  Deferts,  at  lead  as  much  as  his  good  Dcferts 
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require,  and  not  more  than  is  fuitablc  to  his  evil  ones. 
But  this  i's  evidently  included  in  the  Divine  Benevo- 
lence, even  according  to  the  Fifth  of  the  Suppofi* 
tions,  mentioned  Prop,  4.  by  thofe  who  defend  that 
Suppofition,  and,  according  to  the  Third  and  Fourth, 
by  the  common  Confcnt  of  all,  and  the  plain  Reafon 
of  the  Thing.  No  Man  can  deferve  more  from  his 
Creator  than  a  Balance  of  Happinefs  proportional  to 
his  Merit,  which  is  the  Fourth  Suppofition  •,  and  con- 
fequently  the  Divine  Benevofenccr,  according  to  the 
Third  Suppofition,  in  which  the  Balance  of  Happi- 
nefs is  infinite,  includes  ftridt  Juftice,  and  infinitely 
more.  And  all  this  will  hold  equally,  whether  we 
define  Dcfert  in  the  popular,  practical  Way,  by  the 
three  meritorious  Principles  of  Adlion,  Benevolence, 
Piety,  and  the  moral  Senfe,  alone  •,  or  by  thefe, 
with  the  additional  Suppofition  of  philofophical  Li- 
berty, if  we  embrace  either  the  Third  or  Fourth  Sup- 
pofitions.  Philofophical  Liberty  is  indeed  necefiTary 
for  the  Vindication  of  the  Divine  Benevolence  and 
Juftice,  according  to  the  Fifth  Suppofition,  in  the 
Opinion  ot  moft  of  thofe  who  hold  this  Suppofition. 
But  then  they  efi:eem  it  to  be  alfo  fufficicnt  for  this 
Purpofe,  and  confcquently  maintain  the  Divine  Juftice, 
Into  which  we  are  now  inquiring. 

It  may  alfo  be  reckoned  a  Part  of  Juftice  not  to  let 
Offenders  go  unpunifiicd,  or  efcape  with  too  ftighta 
Degree  of  Punifhment ;  the  Order  and  Happinefs  of 
the  World  /.  e.  Benevolence,  requiring,  that  frail 
Men  ftiould  be  deterred  from  Vice  by  the  dreadful 
Examples  of  others,  and  mifchievous  Perfons  dif- 
nrmed.  However,  this  does  not  at  all  hinder,  but  that 
the  fame  Perfons,  who  arc  thus  punifhed  and  dif- 
armed,  may  afterwards  receive  a  Balance  of  Happi- 
nefs, finite  or  infinite.  And  thus  punitive  Juftice 
may  be  reconciled  to  Bounty  and  Benevolence,  ac- 
cording  to  the  Third  or  Fourth  Suppofi  tions. 

Veracity 
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Veracity  in  Men  is,  the  Obfervancc  of  Truth,  and 
Fidelity  in  all  their  Declarations  and  Promifes  to 
others;  and  the  Obligation  to  it  arifes  from  its  great 
Ufefuincfs  in  all  the  Intercourfes  of  Mankind  with 
each  other,  and  the  extreme  Mifchiefs  which  Fiflion 
and  Fraud  occafion  in  the  World.  And  it  cannot  be 
doubted,  but  that  the  Divine  Benevolence,  according 
to  any  of  the  Suppofitions  above  made,  includes  what 
is  analogous  to  this  moral  Quality  in  Men. 

In  like  manner,  it  cannot  be  doubted  but  that  the 
Divine  Benevolence  includes  Mercy,  or  all  that  Ten- 
dernefs  to  Offenders  which  die  Order  and  Happinefs 
of  the  World  will  permit.  Or,  if  the  Fifth  Suppo- 
fition  made  concerning  the  Divine  Benevolence  be 
found  to  exclude  it,  this  will  be  a  flrong  Argument 
for  reje(fling  that  Suppofition. 

I  have  here  fhewn  in  what  manner  we  may  vin- 
dicatc  thefe  Attribute's  of  the  Divine  Nature,  from 
the  Whole  of  Things,  /.  e.  the  Courfe  of  Events, 
both  as  they  now  appear  in  the  prefent  State,  and  as 
weexpcft  they  will  appear  in  a  future  one.  But  God 
has  alfo  given  us  fufficient  general  Evidences  of  thefe 
his  relative  moral  Attributes,  from  the  prefent  State 
alone  ;  at  the  fame  time  that,  if  we  extend  our  Views 
no  farther,  fome  Difficulties  and  Perplexities  will  arife 
in  refpedl  of  certain  Particulars.  I  will  mention  fome 
both  of  the  Evidences  and  Difficulties  in  regard  to 
each  of  thefe  four  Attributes  of  Holinefs,  Juftice, 
Veracity,  and  Mercy. 

It  might  be  expected,  that  God,  if  he  thought  fit  to 
inftitute  a  Religion  by  Revelation,  fhould  inftitute 
one  in  which  Holinefs  and  moral  Purity  fhould  be 
eminently  injoined,  and  moral  Turpitude  prohibited 
in  the  mod  awful  Manner.  And  it  is  a  remarkable 
Coincidence  of  Things,  and  Evidence  of  the  Divine 
Purity,  that  the  Jew ifli  and  Chriftian  Religions  fliould 
both  have  this  internal  Proof,  and  the  mod  cogent  ex- 
ternal ones  in  their  Favour.     Whilft,  on  the  contrary, 
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the  impure  Pagan  Religions  had  all  the  external  Marks 
of  Fidion  and  Forgery. 

The  Voice  of  Confcience^  or  the  moral  Senfe, 
within  a  Man,  however  implanted  or  generated,  in- 
joining  moral  Reditude,  and  forbidding  moral  Tur- 
pitude, and  accordingly  acquitting  or  condemning, 
rewarding  or  punifhing,  bears  Witnefs,  in  like  man- 
ner, to  the  moral  Reditude  of  that  univerfal  Caufc 
from  whom  it  mud  proceed  ultimately. 

At  the  fame  time  there  are  Difficulties  in  Revealed 
Religion,  and  Deviations  in  the  moral  Senfe,  much 
contrary  to  what  we  feem  to  expedt  from  o'ur  firft 
Notions  of  the  Divine  Reditude. 

Since  God  is  juft,  we  may  exped  that  Virtue  will 
be  the  Source  of  Happinefs,  Vice  that  of  Mifery,  even 
in  this  World.  And  fo  we  find  it  in  general  -,  at  the 
fame  time  that  there  are  many  particular  Exceptions 
of  both  Kinds, 

The  Veracity  of  God  feems  to  engage  him  to  take 
care,  that  all  thofe  Intimations  which  may  be  reckoned 
Calls  and  Cautions  of  Nature,  Ihould  give  us  right  In- 
formation \  alfo,  that  all  Perfons  who  have  the  appa- 
rent Credentials  of  being  fent  from  him,  i.  e,  thofe  of 
performing  Miracles,  fliould  be  in  Truth  fo  fent. 
And  all  Things  concur,  in  general,  to  verify  both 
thefe  Pofitions.  There  are,  however,  feveral  parti- 
cular Exceptions,  as  is  well  known. 

Mercy  requires,  that  fuch  Perfons  as  repent  and 
amend,  fliould  have  Opportunities  of  frefh  Trial,  and 
of  retrieving,  afforded  them.  And  this  is  remarkably 
fo  in  the  general.  Moft  Men  arc  tried  again  and  again 
before  their  Healths,  Fortunes,  Creditr  ^c.  become 
irrecoverable.  And  yet  there  arc  fome  Inflances  of 
extraordinary  Severity  upon  the  very  firft  Offence. 

Now,  it  may  be  obfervcd  of  all  thefe  Inftances, 
that  the  general  Tenor  is  fufficient  to  eftablifh  the  At- 
tributes here  afferted  -,  it  being  reafonable  to  expcdl, 
from  our  Ignorance  of  the  prefcnt  State,  and  much 
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more  from  that  of  the  future  one,  that  great  Difficul- 
ties and  Exceptions  muft  occur  to  us.  And  as  thefc 
unfearchable  Judgments  of  God  ferve  to  humble  us, 
and  make  us  fenfible  of  our  Ignorance,  they  even  con- 
cur with  the  general  Tenor. 

PROP.     11. 

God  is  to  be  confidered  by  us,  not  only  as  our 
Creator^  but  alj'o  as  our  Governor,  Judge^  and 
Father. 

n^HAT  God  is  our  Creator,  is  evident  from  the 
•■•  Three  firft  Propofitions ;  in  which  his  Indepen- 
dency and  infinite  Power  are  eftablifhed,  from  the 
Neceflity  which  we  finite  and  dependent  Beings  have 
of  an  infinite  and  independent  Creator :  And  this  Ap- 
pellation belongs  to  Him  alone. 

The  Three  following  Appellations  are  firft  applied 
to  earthly  Superiors ;  and  therefore  belong  to  God 
only  in  an  analogical  Senfe.  It  is,  however,  a  Senfc 
of  infinite  Importance  to  be  acknowleged  and  regarded 
by  us:  Let  us,  therefore,  fee  in  what  manner  Analo- 
gies drawn  from  Language,  and  from  the  Phreno- 
mena  of  Nature,  lead  us  to  call  God  our  Governor, 
Judge,  and  Father. 

As  God  is  our  Creator,  he  has,  according  to  the 
Analogy  of  Language,  a  Right  to  difpofe  of  us,  to 
govern  and  judge  us,  and  is  alfo  our  Father  in  a 
much  higher  Senfe  than  our  natural  Parents,  who  are 
only  occafional  Caufes,  as  it  were,  of  cur  Exlftence. 
In  like  manner,  his  infinite  Power  and  Knowlege  in- 
tiile  Him  to  be  our  Governor,  and  his  infinite  Bene- 
volence to  be  our  Father  :  The  Intimations  alfo  which 
he  gives  of  his  Will,  both  in  his  Word  and  Works, 
and  the  Rewards  and  Punifliments  which  he  bellows 
m  the  way  of  natural  Confequences,  as  we  term  it, 
all  fhcw,  that  he  is  our  Governor  and  Judge.     And 
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as  the  moral  Attributes  aflerted  in  the  laft  Propofition 
may  be  deduced  from  thefe  Appellations  of  Governor^ 
Judge,  and  Father,  cftablifhed  on  independent  Prin- 
ciples, fo  they,  when  proved  by  their  own  peculiar 
Evidences,  infer  thefe  Appellations :  All  which  may 
be  fummed  up  in  this  general  Pofition,  that  the 
Events  of  Life,  and  the  Ufe  of  Language,  beget  fuch 
Trains  of  Ideas  and  Aflbciations  in  us,  as  that  we  can- 
not but  afcribe  all  morally  good  Qualities,  and  all  ve- 
nerable and  amiable  Appellations,  to  the  Deity ;  at 
the  fame  time  that  we  perceive  the  Meaning  of  our 
Exprefllons  not  to  be  flri(flly  the  fame,  as  when  they 
are  applied  to  Men  \  but  an  analogical  Meaning, 
however  a  higher,  more  pure,  and  more  pcrfedl  one. 
The  Juflnefs  of  this  Application  is  farther  confirmed 
by  the  common  Confent  of  all  Ages  and  Nations, 
and  by  the  whole  Tenor  of  the  Scriptures. 

If  it  be  faid,  that  fmce  this  Method  of  fpeaking  is 
not  ftridly  literal  and  true,  but  merely  popular  and 
anthropomorphitical,  it  ought  to  be  rejeded  •,  I  an- 
fwer,  that  even  the  Attributes  of  Independency,  Om- 
nipotence, Omnifcience,  and  infinite  Benevolence, 
though  the  mofl:  pure,  exalted,  and  philofophical  Ap- 
pella.ions,  to  which  we  can  attain,  fall  infinitely  Ihort 
of  the  Truth,  of  reprefenting  the  Deity  as  he  is,  but 
are  mere  popular  and  anthropomorphitical  Expref- 
flons.  And  the  fame  might  ftili  be  faid  for  ever  of 
higher  and  more  pure  Exprefllons,  could  we  arrive 
at  them  :  They  would  ever  be  infinitely  deficient,  and 
unworthy  of  God.  But  then  it  appears  from  the  pre- 
ceding Propofitions,  and  other  Writings  of  a  like  Na- 
ture, that,  if  we  will  confidcr  the  Phasnomena  of  the 
World,  and  argue  from  them  fufficiently,  we  muft 
needs  fee  and  acknowlegc,  that  there  is  an  infinite 
Being,  and  that  Power,  Knowlege,  and  Go.odnefs, 
are  liis  Charafter.  We  cannot  get  rid  of  this  internal 
Feeling  and  Convidion,  but  by  refufing  to  confider 
the  Subjecl,  and  to  purfue  the  Train  of  Reafoning, 
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which  our  own  Faculties,  or  the  preceding  Inquiries 
of  others,  will  lead  us  to.  God  is  not  to  be  cfteemcd 
an  unreal  Being,  ordeflitute  of  all  Chara(5lcr,  becaufc 
he  is  infinite  and  incomprehenfible,  or  becaufc  we 
have  not  adequate  Phrafes  whereby  to  denote  his  Ex- 
iftcnce  and  Attributes,  On  the  contrary,  his  infinite 
Nature  feems  ftrongly  to  argue,  that  Exigence,  Pow- 
er, Knowlege,  and  Goodnefs,  do  really  and  properly 
belong  to  him  alone  -,  and  that  what  we  call  fo  here 
on  Earth,  in  our  firft  and  literal  Senfes,  are  mere 
Shadows  and  Figures  of  the  true  Realities.  And  it 
would  be  in  vain  to  bid  us  rejcd  this  Language,  fmce 
it  muft  recur  again  and  again  from  the  Frame  of  our 
Natures,  if  we  purfue  the  Subjed,  In  like  manner, 
the  relative  moral  Attributes  of  Holinefs,  Juftice,  Ve- 
racity, Mercy,  £s?r.  and  the  relative  moral  Appella- 
tions of  Governor,  Judge,  and  Father,  t^c.  are  infe- 
parably  connedled  with  the  Ufc  of  Language,  and 
the  Courfe  and  Conftitution  of  the  vifible  World. 
We  fee  that  things  have  happened,  and  mud  believe, 
that  they  will  hereafter  happen  (/.  e.  in  the  general, 
and  allowing  for  particular  Exceptions,  as  above  re- 
marked), after  fuch  a  manner  as  thefe  Attributes  and 
Appellations  intimate  to  us :  They  are,  confequently, 
a  convenient  and  highly  ufeful  Method  of  ranging 
and  explaining  pad  Events,  and  predifting  future 
ones,  and  therefore  may  be  ufcd  lor  this  Kirpofe ; 
nay,  they  muft  be  fo  ufed,  fince  the  Events  of  Life 
thus  ranged,  explained,  anci  predicted  by  them,  do 
neceflarily  fuggeft  them  to  us,  and  imprefs  upon  us 
this  their  Ufe,  admitting  only  the  real  Exiftence  of 
God,  and  his  infinite  Power,  Knowlege,  and  Good- 
nefs ;  which,  as  was  juft  now  (hewn,  cannot  but  be 
admitted,  if  Men  will  think  fufflciently  on  the  Subjedl. 
However,  fmce  the  Ufe  of  thefe  relative  moral  Attri- 
butes and  Appellations  is  popular,  and  attended  with 
particular  Exceptions  •,  whereas  that  of  the  Attributes 
of  infinite  Power,  Knowlege,  and  Goodnefs,  is  more 
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philofophical  and  extenfivc,  it  will  be  proper  to  bear 
this  in  Mind  %  and  where  there  appears  to  be  any  Op. 
pofition  between  the  popular  and  philofophical  Lan- 
guage, to  interpret  that  in  Subordination  to  this. 

Corollary.     The  Dodtrine  ot  Providence,  ge- 
neral and  particular,  maybe  confidered  as  a  Confe- 
quence  from  the  foregoing  Attributes  and  Appella- 
tions of  the  Divine  Nature.     By  general  Providence, 
I  mean  the  adjufting  all  Events  to  the  greateft  Good 
of  the  Whole  •,  by  parncular,  the  adjufting  all  to  the 
greateft  Good  of  each  Individual  -,  and,  confequently, 
by  both  together,  the  adjufting  the  greateft  Good  of 
the  Whole,  and  oi  each  Individual,  to  each  other  •, 
fo  that  both  Ihall  fall  exadly  upon  the  fame  Point. 
However  diiHcuk  this  may  feem,  I  take  it  to  be  the 
genuine  Confequence  of  the  foregoing  Propofitions. 
Infinite  Power,  Knowlege,  and  Goodnefs,  muft  make 
our  moft  kind  and  merciful  Father  both  able  and  will- 
ing to  eftedt  this :  It  does,  therefore,  adually  take 
place,  diough  we  cannot  fee  it.  However,  that  there 
are  many  Marks  both  of  general  and  particular  Provi- 
dence, as  thus  explained,  is  fufficiently  evident,  and 
acknowlegcd  by  all :  Both  thefe  appear  alfo  to  be  af- 
ferted  in  the  Scriptures. 

The  following  Obfcrvation  affords  a  ftrong  Evi- 
dence for  a  particular  Providence.    When  a  Perfon 
furveys  the  Events  of  his  paft  Life,    he  may  find 
many,  which  have  happened  much  contrary  to  natu- 
ral Expedlation,  and  his  then  Defires,  which  yet  ap- 
pear extremely  beneficial  and  defirablc  at  the  now 
prcfent  Time,  as  alfo  to  have  proceeded  from  natu- 
ral Caufes  then  unknown  to  him.     Now,  we  may 
conclude  from  hence,  that  God  conceals  the  Tenden- 
cies and  Refults  of  the  Courfe  of  Nature  at  the  then 
prefent  Time,  left  we  fliould  truft  in  that,  and  for- 
fake  him  •,  but  difcovers  them  afterwards  with  their 
Harmonies  and  Ufes,  that  we  may  fee  his  Goodnefs, 
Knowlege,  and  Power,  in  them,  and  fo  truft  bim  in 
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future  Perplexities,  It  is  analogous  to  this,  that  the 
Scripture  Prophecies  arc  inexplicable  before  the  Event, 
and  often  fufficiently  clear  atterwards. 

PROP.     12. 

J^he  Manner  of  Renfoning  here  ufed^  in  refpeSl 
of  the  Coiirfe  and  Conjlitution  of  Nature^  has 
a  Tendency  to  beget  in  us  Love  and  Reverence 
towards  God,  and  Obedience  to  his  IFill:  Or^ 
in  other  Words ^  T2  ere  is  a  Religion  of  Nature 
properly  fo  called, 

NATURAL  Religion  appears  to  be  ufed  in  dif- 
ferent Senfes  by  different  Writers  :  However, 
they  are  all,  I  think,  reducible  to  the  Three  that  fol- 
low, and  will  all  be  found  to  coincide  ultimately, 
though  they  may  appear  different  at  firft  View, 

The  Firft  Senfe,  in  which  Natural  Religion  may 
be  ufed,  is  that  of  this  Propofition ;  in  which  it  is 
put  for  that  Love  and  Reverence  towards  God,  and 
Obedience  to  his  Will,  which  the  Light  of  Nature, 
or  the  Confidcration  of  the  Works  of  God,  injoins. 
In  this  Senfe  it  is  mod  properly  oppofed  to,  and  con- 
tradiftinguifhcd  from.  Revealed  Religion,  or  thofe 
Affe(5lions  and  A(flions  towards  God,  which  the  Scrip- 
ture, or  the  Word  of  God,  injoins. 

Secondly,  Natural  Religion  may  be  defined  fuch  a 
Regulation  of  the  Affediona  and  Anions  as  the  mo- 
ral Senfe  requires :  For  the  moral  Senfe  is  Part  of  the 
Light  of  Nature,  and  of  our  natural  Faculties,  whe- 
ther it  be  confidered  as  an  Inftiridl,  or  as  the  gene- 
rated Refult  of  external  Impreffions  and  our  natural 
Frame  taken  together,  according  to  what  is  delivered  in 
the  lirft  Part  of  thcfe  Obfervations  -,  and  this  moral  Senfe 
approves  and  commands,  or  difapproves  and  forbids, 
certain  Difpofitions  of  Mind,  and  bodily  Anions  flow- 
ing therefrom.     It  is  alfo  called  the  Law  of  firft  In- 
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fcripdon  by  many  Perfons,  and  under  that  Term  dl- 
flinguiilied  from  the  Law  of  Revelation,  which  is 
fuppofed  pofterior  to  it  in  Order  of  Time.  Hence 
the  fame  Pcrfons  confider  the  moral  Senfe,  or  Law 
of  firft  Infcription,  as  the  Foundation  of  Natural  Re- 
ligion :  And,  indeed,  moft  Perfons  either  exprefly 
adopt,  or  implicitly  refer  to,  this  Definition  of  Natu- 
ral Religion  in  their  Writings  and  Difcourfes.  The 
heathen  World,  not  having  the  immediate  Light  of 
Revelation,  are  fuppofed  to  have  had  nothing  more 
than  the  mere  Light  of  Nature,  and  mere  Natural 
Religion  •,  and  they  feem  to  have  been  chiefly  direded 
by  the  Senfe  of  what  was  fit,  right,  and  proper,  upon 
the  Occafion,  i.  e.  by  the  moral  Senfe.  Natural  Re- 
ligion may  therefore,  according  to  this  way  of  confb 
dcrlng  it,  be  propei'ly  defined  by  the  moral  Senfe. 

Thirdly,  Natural  Religion  may  be  defined  by  ra- 
tional ScU-intereft  •,  i,  e.  it  may  be  called  fuch  a  Re- 
gulation of  our  AfTccStions  and  Anions,  as  will  pro- 
cure for  us  our  Summitm  Bomm,  or  greatcft  pollible 
Happinefs.  If  we  fuppofe  the  Inquiries  of  the  An- 
tients  concerning  the  Stmmum  Bonum  to  have  been  of 
a  religious  and  moral  Nature,  then  will  diis  Definition 
be  fuitable  to  their  Notions.  However,  it  >ias  a  very 
important  Ufe,  viz.  that  of  compelling  us  to  be  at- 
tentive, impartial,  and  earned  in  the  Inquiry. 

I  will  now  proceed,  firft,  to  prove  the  Propofition, 
or  to  deduce  Love  and  Reverence  to  God,  and  Obe- 
dience to  his  Will,  from  the  preceding  Method  of 
Reafoning  concerning  the  Courfe  and  Conftitution  of 
Nature ;  and,  ftcondly,  to  (hew  the  perfect  Agree- 
ment of  all  thefe  Three  Definitions  of  Natural  Reli- 
gion with  each  other. 

Now  it  is  at  once  evident,  that  the  Confideration 
of  the  infinite  Power,  Knowlege,  and  Goodnefs  of 
God,  of  his  Holinefs,  Juftice,  Veracity,  and  Mercy, 
and  of  his  being  our  Creator,  Governor,  Judge,  and 
Parhcr,  mull  inipire  us  with  the  higheft  Love  and 
3  Re- 
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Reverence  for  him>  and  beget  in  us  that  Tendency 
to  comply  widi  his  Will,  which,  according  to  the 
proper  Uie  of  Language,  is  called  a  Senfe  of  Dtity^ 
Ohligattont  of  what  we  ought  to  do.  It  is  evident 
alfo,  that  the  Will  of  God  muft  be  determined 
by  his  Attributes  and  Appellations.  He  mufl  there* 
fore  will,  that  we  fhould  apply  to  him,  as  we  do 
to  earthly  Superiors  of  the  fame  Charafler,  puri- 
fying, however,  and  exalting  our  AfFeflions  to  the 
utmolt  5  that  we  Ihould  be  merciful,  holy,  jufl:,  6fr. 
in  Imitation  of  him,  and  becaufe  this  is  to  concur 
with  him  in  his  great  Defign  of  making  all  his  Crea- 
tures happy ;  and  laftly,  that  we  fhould  fo  ufe  the 
Pleafures  of  Senfe,  and  the  Enjoyments  of  this'World, 
as  not  to  hurt  ourfelves  or  others.  There  is  therefore 
a  Courfe  of  Adion  regarding  God,  our  Neighbour, 
and  ourfelves,  plainly  injoined  by  the  Light  of  Na- 
ture ;  or,  in  the  Words  of  the  Proportion,  there  is 
a  Religion  of  N^ure  properly  fo  called. 

I  come,  in  the  next  Place,  to  fhew  the  Agreement 
of  the  Second  and  Third  Definitions  of  Natural  Reli- 
gion with  the  Firft,  or  with  that  of  the  Propofition. 

Now,  that  Compliance  with  the  moral  Senfe  coin- 
-  tides  with  Obedience  to  the  Will  of  God,  needs  no 
Proof,  it  being  the  firft  and  immediate  Didate  of  the 
moral  Senfe,  that  it  is  fit,  right,  and  our  necefiary 
Duty,  to  obey  God,  as  foon  as  he  is  difcovered  with 
the  amiable  and  awfgl  Attributes  and  Appellations 
above  afcribed  to  him.  There  is,  therefore,  an  intirc 
Agreement  between  the  Firft  and  Second  Definitions. 
It  may  appear  alfo,  that  the  Firft.  Rule  of  Duty  is 
neceffary  to  perfed  the  Second.  For  the  moral  Senfe, 
as  will  appear  from  the  preceding  Hiftory  of  its  Rife 
and  Growth,  muft  be  vague  and  uncertain,  and  vary 
according  to  the  various  Circumftances  of  Life.  But 
the  moral  Chara6ler  of  God,  as  delivered  in  the  fore- 
going Propgfitions,  affords  a  plain  Rule  of  Life, 

applicable 
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applicable  and  precife  in  the  various  Circumftances  oF 
ic.  When,  therefore,  Obedience  to  the  Will  of  God 
is  cftablifhed  by  the  moral  Senfe,  it  does,  in  Return, 
become  a  Regulator  to  this,  determine  its  Uncertain* 
ties,  and  reconcile  its  Inconfiftencies.  And,  agre^ 
ably  to  this,  we  may  obferve,  that  the  Perfedlion  of 
the  moral  Senfe  is,  in  general,  proportional  to  the  Per* 
fedlion  of  our  Notions  of  the  Divine  Nature  \  and  that 
the  Idolatry  of  the  Heathens,  and  their  Ignorance  of 
the  true  God,  muft  have  produced  an  utter  Perverfion 
and  Corruption  of  their  moral  Senfe,  agreeably  to  the 
Declarations  of  the  Scriptures  •,  which  is  a  remarkable 
Coincidence  of  Reafon  with  Revelation. 

In  like  manner,  it  needs  no  Proof,  that  rational 
Self-interefl:,  and  Obedience  to  the  Will  of  God,  are 
the  fame  Thing.  Our  only  Hope  and  Security,  here 
and  hereafter,  muft  be  in  our  Obedience  to  him,  who 
has  all  Power  and  all  Knowlege.  And  thus  the  Firft 
and  Third  Definitions  are  found  to  be  perfedbly  coin- 
cident. The  Second  and  Third,  therefore,  /.  e,  the 
whole  Three,  are  coincident  alfo. 

This  Coincidence  might  be  confirmed  by  number- 
Icfs  Inftances,  were  we  to  confider  and  compare  to- 
gether the  Di6laces  of  the  moral  Charafler  of  God,  of 
our  own  moral  Senfe,  properly  direded,  and  of  ra- 
tional Self-intereft  in  the  feveral  particular  Circum- 
ftances of  Life.  But  this  would  be  to  anticipate  what 
I  have  to  fay  in  the  Third  Chapter  of  this  Second  Part 
concerning  the  Rule  of  Life. 

PROP.     15. 

'Natural  Religion  receives  great  Light  {tnd  Con-^ 
firmation  from  Rcccald. 

7  T  fcems-  to  be  the  Opinion  of  fome  Perfons,  that 
*-  Revealed  Religion  is  intirely  founded  upon  Na- 
tural \  fo  that  unlefs  Natural  Religion  be  firft  ella- 
blifhcd  upon  its  own  proper  Eviaences,  we  cannot 
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proceed  at  all  to  the  Proof  of  Revealed.  If  this  were 
ib,  Revealed  Religion  could  not  cad  any  Light  or 
Evidence  upon  Natural,  but  what  it  had  before  re- 
ceived from  it  J  and  confequcntly,  this  Propofition 
would  be  built  upon  that  falfe  Way  of  Reafoning 
which  is  called  arguing  in  a  Circle.  But  there  are 
certainly  independent  Evidences  for  Revealed  Reli- 
gion, as  well  as  for  Natural ;  they  both  receive  Light 
and  Confirmation  from  each  other  ;  and  this  mutual 
Confirmation  is  a  dill  farther  Evidence  for  both.  I 
will  give  a  fhort  Account  of  all  thefe  Particulars,  that 
the  Propofition  may  the  more  fully  appear. 

Firfl,  Natural  Religion  has  independent  Evidences, 
This  has  been  the  Bufinefs  of  the  foregoing  Propofi- 
tions,  and  particularly  of  the  laft,  to  fhew.  And  in- 
deed, it  is  acknowleged  by  all,  unlefs  they  be  Atheifts 
or  Sceptics.  We  are  certainly  able  to  infer  the  Exift- 
ence  and  Attributes  of  God,  with  our  Relation  and 
Duty  to  him,  from  the  mere  Confideration  of  Natural 
Phjcnomena,  In  the  fame  Manner  as  we  do  any  Con- 
clufions  in  Natural  Philofophy.  And  though  our  Evi- 
dence here  may  not  perhaps  be  demonllrative,  it  is 
certainly  probable  in  the  highefl  Degree. 

Secondly,  Revealed  Religion  has  alfo  independent 
Evidences.  For,  if  we  allow  the  Miracles  mentioned 
in  the  Old  and  New  Teftaraents,  the  Genuincnefs 
and  Accomplifhment  of  the  Prophecies  contained 
therein,  and  the  moral  Charafters  of  Chrifl,  the  Pro- 
phets and  Apoftles,  ic  will  be  impolBble  not  to  pay 
the  greateft  Regard  to  the  Doctrines  and  Precepts 
which  they  deliver,  /.  e,  to  Revealed  Religion.  We 
do,  and  we  mufl  always  give  Credit  to  Perfons  much 
fiiperior  to  ourfelves  in  natural  and  moral  Endowments. 
Thefe  Endowments  (Irike  us  with  Awe  and  Reverence, 
engage  our  Attention,  humble  us,  and  put  us  into  a 
teachable,  flexible  Difpofition.  And  I  appeal  to  all 
thofe,  who  do  really  believe  the  Miracles  and  moral 
Charaders  of  ChrifV,  the  Prophets  and  Apoflles,  and 
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the  Accomplifhment  of  the  Prophecies  delivered  by 
them,  whether  they  do  not  immediately  find  them- 
fclves  in  this  humble,  teachable  Difpofition  of  Mind, 
upon  confidering  thefe  Credentials  of  a  Divine  Mif- 
fion,  and  that  exclufively  of  all  other  Confiderations, 
As  to  thofe  who  do  not  fuppofe  Chrill,  the  Prophets 
and  Apoftles,  to  have  had  thefe  Credentials,  they  can 
fcarce  be  proper  Judges,  what  would  be  the  genuine 
Confequence  of  a  State  of  Mind,  of  a  Belief,  which 
they  have  not.     However,  one  may  appeal  even  to 
them,  provided  they  will  only  fuppofe  thefe  Creden- 
tials true  for  a  Moment,  in  order  to  fee  what  would 
then  follow.     And  it  is  a  (Irong  Argument  of  the  Juft- 
nefs  of  this  Reafoning,  that  all  thofe  who  rejefl  Re- 
vealed Religion,  dp  alfo  reject  the  Credentials,  /.  e, 
the  Truth  ot  the  Scripture  Hiftory.     Revealed  Reli- 
gion is  therefore  built  upon  the  Truth  of  the  Scrip- 
ture Hiftory  •,  /.  e,  upon  the  external  Evidences  com- 
monly called  hiftorical  and  prophetical.     But  thefe 
Evidences  are  to  be  tried  in  the  fame  Manner  as  the 
Evidences  for  any  other  Hiftory,  and  have  no  more 
Connexion  with  Natural  Religion,  and  its  Evidences, 
fuch,  for  Inftance,  as  thofe  delivered  in  this  Chapter, 
than  the  Evidences  for  the  Greek  or  Roman  Hiftory. 
So  that  Revealed  Religion  has  Evidences,   and  thofe 
of  the  ftrongeft  Kind,  intirely  independent  on  Natural 
Religion. 

Thirdly,  Natural  Religion  receives  much  Light 
and  Confirmation  from  Revealed,  agreeably  to  the 
Propofition  here  to  be  proved.  Thi»  follows  both 
becaufe  Revealed  Religion,  now  (hewn  to  have  its  in- 
dependent Evidences,  teaches  the  fame  Dodrines  con- 
cerning God,  as  I  have  remarked  already  in  feveral 
Places,  and  delivers  the  fame  Precepts  to  Man,  in  the 
general,  as  natural ;  and  becaufe  thefe  very  independ- 
ent Evidences,  viz,  the  Miracles  and  moral  Cha- 
raders  of  Chrift,  the  Prophets  and  Apoftles,  and  the 
Accomplifhment  of  their  Prophecies,  have  a  direft 

and 
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and  immediate  Tendency  to  beget  in  us  a  deep  Senfe 
and  Convidion  of  a  fuperior  Power,  and  of  his  Provi- 
dence and  moral  Government  over  the  World.     So 
that  if  a  Man  fhould  either  be  ignorant  of  the  Chain 
ofReafoning  by  which  the  Exiftenceand  Attributes  of 
God  and  Natural  Religion  are  proved  from  the  Phse*- 
nomena  of  the  World,  or  fliould,  from  feme  Depra- 
vation of  Mind,  intelledlual  or  moral,  be  difpofcd  to 
call  in  queftion  this  Chain  of  Reafoning,  in  Whole  or  in 
Part ;  he  mud  however  come  to  the  fame  Conclufions, 
from  the  mere  Force  of  the  hiftorical  and  prophetical 
Evidences  in  favour  of  the  Scriptures.     And  this  is  a 
Thing  of  the  utmoft  Importance  10  Mankind,  there 
being  many  who  are  incapable  of  purfuing  this  Chain 
of  Reafoning,  many  who,  though  capable,  are  difin- 
clined  to  it,  many  who  from  their  Vices  have  a  con- 
trary Inclination,  and  fomc  who,  feeing  the  Perplexity 
and  Obfcurity  that  attend  fome  fubordinate  Parts  of 
this  Reafoning,  are  difpofcd  to  doubt  about  the  Whole. 
For  though  fomething  of  the  fame  Kind  holds  in  re- 
fped  of  the  hiftorical  and  prophetical  Evidences  for 
the  Truth  of  the  Scriptures,  efpecially  of  the  laft,  yet, 
in  general,  thefe  are  more  level  to  the  Capacities  of 
the  inferior  Ranks  amongft   Mankind,    and  more 
fimple  and  ftriking,  than  the  independent  Evidences 
for  Natural  Religion  j  and   if  they  were  but  equally 
convincing,  they  would,  however,  make  the  Evidence 
double  upon  the  Whole.     Not  to  mention,  that  it  is 
an  inexprefTible  Satisfadlion  to  the  beft  Men,  and  the 
ableft  Philofophers,    thofe  who  have  the  moft  intire 
Convidion  from  natural  Reafon,  to  have  this  new 
and  diftinft  Support  for  fuch  important  Truths.     It 
may  be  added  as  an  Argument  in  favour  of  the  Rea- 
foning of  this  Paragraph,  /,  e.  of  the  Propofition  here 
to  be  proved,  to  thofe  who  believe  Revealed  Religion, 
that  God  has  thought  fit  to  teach  Mankind  Natural 
Religion  chiefly  by  means  of  Revealed. 
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Fourthly,  Revealed  Religion  receives  great  Light 
and  Conftrmation  from  Natural.     For  if  we  fuppofe  a 
Perfon  to  be  firft  inftrufled  in  the  Dodrines  and  Pre- 
cepts of  Natural  Religion,  and  to  be  intirely  convinced 
ottheir  Truth  and  Fitnefs  from  the  mere  Light  of 
Reafon,  and  then  to  have  the  Scriptures  communi- 
cated to  him,  the  Conformity  of  thefe  with  his  previ- 
ous  Notions  would  be  a  (Irong  Evidence  in  their  Fa- 
vour, I.  e.  in  favour  of  the  Miracles,  Prophecies,  and 
thofe  Doflrines  which  are  peculiar  to  Revealed  Re- 
ligion. When,  farther,  he  came  to  perceive,  that  many 
of  the  Writers  ot  the  Sacred  Books  lived  when  the 
Truths  of  Natural  Religion  were  unknown  to  the  reft 
of  the  World,  and  that  many  alfo  were  of  fo  low  a 
Rank  in  Life,  that  they  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  have 
known  even  fo  much  as  the  reft  of  the  World  did,  by 
natural  Means,  he  will  be  ftrongly  inclined  to  allow 
them  that  fupernatural  Light  which  they  claim,  i.  e. 
to  allow  their  Divine  Authority. 

Laftly,  The  mutual  Light  and  Confirmation  which 
Natural  and  Revealed  Religion  caft  upon  each  other, 
and  the  Analogy  which  there  is  between  their  proper 
Evidences,  and  even  that  between  the  feveral  Obfcu- 
riries  and  Perplexities  that  attend  each,  are  a  new  Ar- 
gument in  f IV pur  of  both,  confidered  as  united  together, 
and  making  one  Rule  of  Life,  and  the  Charter  of  a  hap- 
py Immortality.  For  Refemblance,  Agreement,  and 
Harmony  of  the  Parts,  are  the  peculiar  Charafleriflics 
of  Truth,  as  Inconfiftency  and  Self-contradidion  are 
of  Fidlion  and  Faifhood. 
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PROP.     14. 

"Religion  prefuppofes  Free-will  in  the  popular  and 
praHical  Senje  ;  i,  e.  itprefupfofes  a  voluntary 
Power  over  our  jiffedliom  and  /16lions, 

FOR  Religion    being  the  Regulation  of  our  Af- 
fe(ftions   and   Actions  according   to  the  Will  of 
God,    it  prefuppofes,   that  after  this  Will  is  made 
known  to  us,  and  we,  in  confequcnce  thereof,  become 
defirous  of  complying  with  it,  a  fufficient  Power  of 
complying   with  it  fhould  be  put  into  our  Hands. 
Thus,  for  Inflance,  fince  Religion  commands  us  to 
love  God  and  our  Neighbour,  it  prefuppofes  that  wc 
have  the  Power  of  generating  thefc  Affedions  in  our- 
fclves,  by  introducing  the  proper  generating  Caufcs, 
and  making  the  proper  Aflbciations,  /.  e,  by  Medita- 
tion^ religious  Converfation,  reading  pradlical  Books 
of  Religion,  and  Prayer.     Since  Religion  requires  of 
us  to  perform  beneficent  A(flions,  and  to  abflain  from 
injurious  ones,  alfo  to  abflain   from  all  thofe  Self-in- 
dulgences which  would   be  hurtful  to  ourfelves,  it 
prefuppofes,  either  that  we  have  a  Power  of  fo  doing, 
or  at  lead  a  Power  of  generating  fuch  Difpofitions  of 
Mind,  as  will  enable  us  fo  to  do.     Farther,  it  pre- 
fuppofes that  we  have  a  Power  of  making  perpetual 
Improvement  in   virtuous    AfFedtions  and   Anions, 
fince  this  alfo  is  required  of  us   by  it.     Still  farther, 
fince  Religion  requires  of  a  Man  this  Regulation  of 
his  AfFc(ftions  and   Anions,    and  fince  the  Powers 
hitherto  mentioned  arc  all  grounded  upon  a  fufficient 
Defire  thus  to  regulate  himfclf,  it  muft  prcfuppofe  a 
Power  of  generating  this  fufficient  Defire,  and  fo  on 
till  we  come  to  fomething  which  the  Man  is  already 
poflefitd  of,  as  Part  of  his  mental  Frame,  either  con- 
ferred in  a  fupernatural  Way,  or  acquired  in  the  ufual 
Courfe  of  Nature.     For  Religion,   in  requiring  the 
Powers  above-mentioned,  requires  alio  whatever  pre- 
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vious  Powers  are  nccefTary  to  the  aflual  Exertion  of 
thefe  Powers.  But  all  thcfe  Powers,  of  whatever 
Order  they  are,  the  laft  excepted,  are  thcfe  Powers 
over  our  Affeftions  and  Aflioiis,  which  1  have,  in 
the  foregoing  Part  of  this  Work,  endeavoured  to  de- 
rive from  Aflbciation,  and  fhewn  to  be  the  fame  with 
thofe  which  are  commonly  called  voluntary  Powers, 
It  follows,  therefore,  that  Religion  requires  voluntary 
Powers  over  our  Affeftions  and  A<flions,  or  Free-will 
in  the  popular  and  praflical  Senfe. 

This  may  be  illuftrated  by  the  Confideration  of  the 
State  of  Madmen,  Idiots,    Children,  and  Brutes,  in 
refped  of  Religion.     For  as  they  are  all  efteemed  to 
be  incapable  of  Rejigion,  and  exempted  from  the  Ob- 
ligation thereof,  fo  the  Reafon  of  this  in  all  is  evidently, 
that  they  are  deftitute  of  the  proper  voluntary  Powers 
over  their  Affedions  and  Adtions  •,    the  Aflbciations 
requifite  thereto  having  never  been  formed  in  Idiots, 
Children,  and  Brutes,  and  being  confounded  and  de- 
ftroyed  in  Madmen.     For  fuppofe  the  Child  to  be 
grown  up,  and  the  Madman  to  recover  his  Senfes, ;.  f . 
fuppofe  the  Affociations  requifite  for  the  voluntary 
Powers  to  be  generated  or  reftored,  and  Religion  will 
claim  them  as  its  proper  Subjefls. 

In  like  manner,  it  may  be  obferved,  that  when  any 
A£lion  is  commended  or  blamed,  this  is  always  done 
upon  Suppofition,  that  the  Adlion  under  Confideration 
was  the  Effcd  of  voluntary  Powers.  Thus,  when  a 
Man  commits  an  Adion  otherwife  blameable,  through 
Inattention,  Ignorance,  or  Difeafe,  he  is  excufcd  on 
account  of  its  being  involuntary  •,  unlefs  the  Inatten- 
tion, Ignorance,  or  Difeafe,  were  themfelves  volun- 
tary, and  then  the  Blame  remains.  But  Commenda- 
tion and  Blame  are  Ideas  that  belong  to  Religion  :  It 
appears  therefore,  that  voluntary  Powers  muft  belong 
to  it  alfo. 

I  averted  above,  that  Religion  not  only  requires  and 
prefuppofes  the  common  voluntary  Powers,  by  which 

we 
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we  perform  and  forbear  A(5bIons,  and  new-model  our 
Affcdlions,  but  alfo  whatever  cJfe,  voluntary  or  invo- 
luntary, is  neccflary  for  the  a£lual  Exertion  of  thcfc 
Powers.  And  the  Connexion  between  thefe  Points 
feems  to  be  immediate  and  undeniable  ;  to  require  any 
Thing,  muft  be  to  require  all  that  is  neceflary  for  that 
Thing.  And  yet,  fince  all  Men  do  not  adb  up  to  the 
Precepts  of  Religion,  it  feems  undeniable,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  fame  want  fomething  that  is  neceflary,  im- 
mediately or  mediately,  for  the  adual  Exertion  of  the 
proper  voluntary  Powers  over  their  AfFe<5lions  and 
Adions.  Now,  I  fee  no  way  of  extricating  ourfelvca 
from  this  Difficulty,  but  by  fuppofing,  that  thofe  who 
want  this  one  neceflary  Thing  at  prefcnt,  will,  how- 
ever, obtain  it  hereafter,  and  that  they  who  fhall  ob- 
tain it  at  any  diftant  future  Time,  may  be  faid  to  have 
obtained  it  already,  in  the  Eye  of  him  to  whom  paft^ 
prefcnt,  and  future,  are  all  prefent,  who  quickenetb 
ihe  Dead,  and  cdlletb  the  Things  that  be  not  as  though 
they  were.  For  that  the  Suppofltion  of  Free-will,  in 
the  philofophical  Senfe,  cannot  folve  this  Difficulty, 
will  appear,  I  think,  in  t\\t  next  Propofition. 

Corollary.  It  may  be  reckoned  lomc  Confirma- 
tion of  Religion,  that  the  voluntary  Powers  which  it 
requires,  according  to  this  Propofition,  are  an  evident 
Fa6t,  and  alfo  that  they  are  deducible  from  the  Frame 
of  our  Natures,  /.  e,  from  our  original  Faculties,  and 
the  Law  of  AflTociation,  taken  together.  For  thus 
Religion  may  be  faid  to  harmonize  with  Oblervation, 
and  with  the  Nature  of  Man,  its  Subjed. 
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PROF.     15. 

Religion  Joes  not  prefuppofe  Free-will  in  the  pbi^ 
lojbphical  Senfe  5  i.e.  //  does  not  prefuppofe  a 
Power  of  doing  different  Things y  the  previous 
Circumflances  remaining  the  fame, 

FOR,  Firft,  It  has  been  (hewn,  in  the  foregoing 
Part  of  this  Work,  that  we  do  not,  in  Fad,  ever 
exert  any  fuch  Power  in  the  important  Aftions  of  our 
Lives,  or  the  flrong  Workings  of  our  Affeflions,  all 
thefe  being  evidently  determinable  by  tlie  previous 
Circumflances.     There  are  therefore  no  Aftions  or 
Affedions  left,  except  trifling  and  evanefcent  ones,  in 
which  Religion  can  prefuppofe  philofophical  Free-will, 
or  Libeny  •,  and   even  here  the  Evidence  for  it  is 
merely  an  argumentum  ah  ignorantia.     But  if  Religion 
requires  philofophical  Liberty  at  all,  it  muft  require 
it  chiefly  in  the  mofl  important  Anions  and  Affe(?tions. 
It  does  not  therefore  require  it  at  all.  We  cannot  fup- 
pofe  Religion  to  be  at  Variance  with  common  Ob- 
fervation,  and  the  Frame  of  our  Natures. 

Secondly,  Some  Reafons  have  been  given  already, 
in  the  nrfl:  Pare  of  this  Work,  and  more  will  be  added 
in  the  next  Propofition,  to  (hew  that  philofophical 
Liberty  cannot  jake  place  in  Man,  but  is  an  Impofli- 
bility.  It  is  therefore  impoffible,  that  Religion  fhould 
require  it. 

Thirdly,  It  appears  from  the  Courfe  of  Reafoning 
ufed  under  the  foregoing  Propofition,  that  all  which 
Religion  does  require  and  prefuppofe,  is,  firfl:,  a  fuffir 
cicnt  Dcfire,  Hope,  Fear,  Self-intereft,  or  odier  fuch- 
like  Motive,  and  then  fuflicient  voluntary  Powers, 
whereby  to  regulate  our  Afl'eaions  and  Anions  agree- 
ably to  the  Will  of  God.  But  philofophical  Liberty,  or 
the  Power  of  doing  diff'erent  Things,  the  previous 
Circumflances  remaining  the  fame,  is  fo  far  from  be- 
ing 
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ing  required,  in  order  to  our  obtaining  any  of  thcfc 
Requifites,  that  it  is  inconfiftcnt  with  them.  For  the 
fufficient  Defirc,  tff.  unlefs  it  be  given  by  God  in  a 
fupernatural  Way,  is  of  a  fadtitious  Nature,  and  fol- 
lows the  previous  Circumftances  with  a  rigorous  Ex- 
afbnefs  \  in  like  manner  the  voluntary  Powers  are  all 
generated  according  to  the  Lawof  Afibciation,  which 
Law  operates  in  a  mechanical,  neceflfary  Way,  and 
admits  of  no  Variations,  while  the  Circumftances  re- 
main the  fame  ;  all  which  is,  I  prefume,  fufficiently  evi- 
dent to  thofc  who  have  well  confidered  the  foregoing 
Part  of  this  Work.  I'hefe  Requifites  are  therefore 
inconfiilent  with  philofophical  Liberty,  inafmuch  as 
this  implies,  that  though  there  be  a  Dcfire  fufficient  to 
caufe  the  Exertion  of  the  Will,  this  Exertion  may  or 
may  net  follow ;  alfo,  that  though  the  voluntary 
Powers  depending  on  this  Exertion  be  completely  ge- 
nerated by  Afibciation,  they  may  or  may  not  follow 
it  in  Fa(fl.  This  Suppofition  is  indeed  abfurd  at  firfl 
Sight  •,  however,  if  it  be  admitted  for  a  Moment,  in 
order  to  fee  what  would  follow,  it  is  manifefl,  that 
the  Man  will  be  rendered  lefs  able  to  comply  with  the 
Will  of  God  thereby,  and  that  it  will  not  add  to,  but 
takeaway  from,  the  Requifites  propofed  by  Religion, 
Philofophical  Liberty  does  not  therefore  help  us  to 
folve  the  Difficulty  mentioned  under  the  lafl  Fropofi- 
tion,  but,  on  the  contrary,  increafes  it, 

If  itlhould  be  faid,  that  we  are  not  to  fuppofc  the 
Defire  fufficient,  and  the  voluntary  Powers  complete, 
and  then  farther  to  fuppofe,  that  thefc  may  or  may 
not  take  Effedt,  but  only  to  fuppofe  Defire  in  general, 
fufficient  or  infufficient,  and  voluntary  Powers  in  ge- 
neral, complete  or  incomplete,  and  that  thus  it  will 
not  be  unreafonable  to  fuppofe,  that  they  may  or  may 
not  take  Effi^d ;  whence  themanifeft  Abfurdity  men- 
tioned in  the  lad  Paragraph  will  be  removed  ;  I  an» 
fwer,  that  this  is  to  defert  the  Hypothefis  of  philofo- 
phical Liberty,    the  previous  Circumftances  being 

fup- 
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fuppofed  different,  that  fo  their  Confequcnces  may  be 
diifcrent  alfo.  If  any  particular  Degree  of  Pefire  or 
voluntary  Power  be  fixed  upon,  and  all  the  other  con- 
curring Circumftanccs  of  Body  and  Mind  fixed  like- 
wife,  /.  e,  if  the  previous  Circumftances  be  rigoroudy 
determinate,  which  is  the  Suppofition  of  philofophical 
Liberty,  this  one  fixed,  determinate  Degree  of  Defire, 
or  voluntar)'  Power,  cannot  have  the  two  oppofite 
Epithets  of  fufficient  and  infufficient,  or  of  complete 
and  incomplete,  both  predicated  of  it  with  Truth,  de- 
fine Sufficiency  or  Completenefs  as  you  pleafe.  Phi- 
lofophical Libeny  does  not  therefore  allow  us  to  fup- 
pofe  Defire  or  voluntary  Power  in  general,  in  order 
that  they  either  may  or  may  not  take  Effc<fl. 

Fourthly,  It  will  appear,  that  Religion  does  not 
prefuppofe  philofophical  Liberty,  if  we  enter  upon  the 
Examination  of  thofe  Arguments  which  are  common- 
ly brought  to  fhew  that  it  does.  Thefe  are,  that  un- 
lefs  philofophical  Liberty  be  admitted,  there  will  be  no 
Foundation  for  Commendation  or  Blame,  and  con- 
fequently  no  Difference  between  Virtue  and  Vice  5 
that  all  Punifhment  for  A(5lions,  ufually  called  vicious, 
will  be  unjufl  ;  and  that  God  will  be  the  Author  of 
fuch  Adions,  which  it  is  impious  to  fuppofe  ;  inaf- 
much  as  the  Notion  of  popular  Liberty  is  not  fufficient 
to  obviate  thefe  Difiiculties.  Now,  to  this  I  anfwer, 
that  there  are  two  different  Methods  of  Spealdng,  and, 
as  it  were,  two  different  Languages,  ufed  upon  thefe 
Subjefbs  'y  the  one  popular,  and,  when  applied  to  God, 
anthropomorphitical  5  the  other  philofophical  •,  and 
that  the  Notion  of  popular  Liberty  is  fufHcientto  ob- 
viate thefe  Difficulties,  while  we  keep  to  the  popular 
Language  alone  ;  alfo,  that  the  philofophical  Lan- 
guage  does  of  itfelf  obviate  thefe  Difficulties,  while 
we  keep  to  it  alone  •,  but  diat,  if  we  mix  thefe  Lan- 
guages, then,  and  not  till  then,  infuperable  Difficul- 
ties will  arife,  as  might  well  be  expeded.  Let  us 
confider  each  of  thefe  Pofidons  particularly. 

Firfl  then,  I  fay  that  the  Suppofition  of  popular 
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Liberty  is  fufficient  to  obviate  the   fore  mentioned 
Difficulties,  whilft  we  keep  to  the  popular  Language 
alone.     For,  in  the  popular   Language,    a  Man  is 
commended   and  blamed    merely  for  the   right  or 
wrong  Ufe  of  his  voluntary  Powers  ;  the  firft  is  called 
Virtue,  the  lad  Vice  \  and  Rewards  and  Punifhments 
are  faid  to  be  refpcdively  due  to  them.     Thus,  when 
a  Man,   having  an  Opportunity  to  do  a  beneficent 
A«5lion,  exerts  an  A(fl  of  Will,  and,  in  Confcquencc 
thereof  does  it,  he  is  commended  for  it  *,  it  is  called  a 
Virtue,  or  a  right  Ufe  of  his  voluntary  Powers,  and 
is  faid  to  dcferve  a  Reward  ;  whereas,  had  he,  in  like 
Circumftances,  done  a  malevolent  A6tion,  he  would 
have  been  blamed  for  it ;  it  would  have  been  called  a 
wrong  Ufe  of  his  voluntary  Pov;ers,  or  a  Vice  ;  and 
a  Punifliment  inflided   upon  him,  in  Confequencc 
hereof,  would  have  been  faid  to  bejuft.     This  is  a 
mere  Hiftory  of  the  Fad,  and  a  Narration  of  the  Me- 
thod in  which  the  Words  here  confidered  acquire  their 
proper  Senfes  ;  and  I  appeal  to  the  general  Tenor  of 
"Writings  and  Difcourfcs  for  the   Support  of  what  is 
here  afferted.     If  no  voluntary  Adion   be  exerted, 
the  Words  Commendation,  Right  Ufe,  Virtue,  Re- 
ward, on  one  hand,  alfothe  Words,  Blame,  Wrong 
Ufe,  Vice,   Punilhment,  on  the  other,   become  in- 
tirely  unapplicable.     If  there  be,  and  the  Motive  be 
good,  fuppofe  Piety  or  Benevolence*  the  firft  Set  of 
Words  take  place  •,   if  the  Motive  be  bad,  the  laft. 
Men,  in  the  common  Ufe  of  Language,  never  con- 
fider  whether  the  Agent  had  it  in  his  Power  to  have 
done  otherwife,  the  previous  Circumftances  remaining 
the  fame  ;  they  only  require,  that  he  fhould  have  done 
a  beneficent   Adion,  from   a  benevolent  Intention. 
If  they  find  this,  they  will  apply  the  Words,  Com« 
mendation.  Right  Ufe,  i:^c.     And  the  lame  holds  in 
refped  of  injurious  Adiorys,and  malevolent  Intentions. 
The  Agent  will,  in  this  Cafe,  be  blamed,  and  faid  to 
be  juftly  punilhed,  without  any  farther  Inquiry.  Some- 
times, indeed,  they  do  inquire  farther,  viz.  into  the 
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Original  of  thcfc  Intentions.  But  then  this  comes  to 
the  lame  Thing  at  laft  •,  for  if  thcfe  Intentions  were 
generated  voluntarily,  it  enhances  the  Commendation 
or  Blame  due  to  them  •,  if,  in  great  meafure,  involun- 
tarily, abates  it.  Popular  Liberty,  or  voluntary 
Powers,  do  therefore  afi'ord  fulHcient  Foundation  for 
Commendation  and  Blame,  for  the  Difference  between 
Virtue  and  Vice,  and  for  the  Juftice  of  puniiliing  Vice 
according  to  the  popular  Language.  Where  it  is  to 
be  remr.rkv'd,  that  whatever  will  juftify  Puniflimcnts 
infii6led  by  Men,  will  juftify  thofe  infiacd  by  God 
in  like  Circumftanccs,  fiiice  Ju^ice  is  afcML^'l  to  God 
only  in  a  popular  and  anthro^jc^morphiticai  Sti\k. 

And  as  popular  Liberty  fufHces  for  the  foremen- 
tioned  Purpofes,  whilft  weufe  the  popular  Language, 
fo  it  vindicates  God  from  the  Charge  of  being  the 
Author  of  Sin,  according  to  the  fame  Language.  For, 
according  to  this,  all  voluntary  Adions  are  afcribed 
to  Men,  not  to  God  ;  but  Sin,  or  Vice,  always  pre- 
fuppofcs  an  Exertion  of  a  voluntary  Power,  accord- 
ing to  the  popular  Language  -,  therefore  Sin  mud  be 
afcribed  to  Man,  and  not  to  God,  as  long  as  we  conti- 
nue to  fpeak  the  popular  Language. 

Secondly,  I  fay,  that  if  we  keep  to  the  philofophi- 
cal  Language  alone,  it  will  obviate  all  Difficulties,  and 
enable  us  to  talk  confidently  and  clearly  upon  thefe 
Subjedts.  For,  according  to  this.  Virtue  and  Vice 
are  to  Actions,  what  fecondary  Qualities  are  to  na- 
tural Bodits  ♦,  i.  e.  only  Ways  of  cxprelTing  the  Re- 
lation which  they  bear  to  Happinefs  and  Mifery,  juft 
as  the  fecondary  Qualities  of  Bodies  are  only  Mo(5ifi- 
cationsof  the  primary  ones.  And  the  fame  may  be 
faid  of  all  the  other  Words  belonging  to  the  moral 
Senfe.  Hence  it  follows,  that,  according  to  the  phi- 
lofophical  Language,  we  are  to  confider  all  the  moral 
Appellations  of  Anions  is  only  denoting  their  Rela- 
tion to  natural  Good  and  Evil,  md  that  moral  Good 
and  Evil  are  only  Compofitions  and  Decompofitions 
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of  natural.  There  is,  however,  a  Difference  between 
moral  Good  and  moral  Evil,  becaufe  they  are  differ- 
ent and  oppofite  Compofitions  •,  they  may  alio  be  at- 
tended with  different  and  oppofite  Compofitions,  from 
the  Frame  of  our  Natures,  and  Circumftances  of  our 
Lives,  fuch  as  Commendation  and  Blame. 

And  as  Jufcice  in  God  is,  by  the  fame  Language, 
exalted  into  Benevolence,  he  may  inflid  Punifhment, 
/.  e,  another  Species  of  natural  Evil,  jul^ly,  provided 
it  be  confident  with  Benevolence,  /.  e,  with  a  Balance 
of  Happinefs.  Man  may  alfo  infiid  Punirhmentjuft- 
ly,  provided  he  does  it  according  tofome  Definition 
of  Juftice  amongfl  Men,  previouQy  fettled  and  al- 
lowed, fuppofe  Compliance  with  the  Will  of  God, 
the  Laws  of  Society,  the  greater  Good  of  the  Whole, 

Farther,  Since  all  the  Adions  of  Man  proceed  ulti- 
mately from  God,  the  one  univerfal  Caufe,  we  muft, 
according  to  this  Language,  annihilate  Self,  and  afcribe 
all  to  God.  But  then,  fince  Vice,  Sin,  i^c.  are  only 
Modifications  and  Compofitions  of  natural  Evil,  ac- 
cording to  the  fame  Language,  this  will  only  be  to 
afcribe  natural  Evil  to  him  ;  and,  if  the  Balance  of  na- 
tural Good  be  infinite,  then  even  this  natural  Evil 
will  be  abforbed  and  annihilated  by  it. 

It  may  a  little  illuftrate  what  is  here  delivered,  to 
remark,  that  as  we  fhould  not  fay  of  afuperior  Being, 
whofe  Sight  could  penetrate  to  the  ultimate  Conllitu- 
tion  of  Bodies,  that  he  diftinguifhed  Colours,  but  ra- 
ther, that  he  diftinguifhed  thofc  Modifications  of 
Matter  which  produce  the  Appearances  of  Colours  in 
us,  fo  we  ought  not  to  afcribe  our  fecondary  Ideas  of 
Virtue  and  Vice  to  fupcrier  Intelligences,  and  much 
lefs  to  the  fupreme. 

Thirdly,  I  fay,  that  if  we  mixthefe  two  Languages^ 
many  Difficulties  and  Abfurdities  muft  enfue  from  this 
previous  Abfurdity.  Thus,  if,  retaining  the  popular 
Notions  of  moral  Good  and  Evil,  we  fuppofe  God, 
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according  to  the  philofophical  Language,  to  be  ben^ 
volent  only,  /.  e»  to  regard  only  natural  Good  and 
Evil,  or  to  be  the  Author  of  all  A(5lions,  the  Confc. 
quencc  will  be  impious.     If  we  adhere  to  the  philofo- 
phical Notions  of  Virtue  and  Vice,  we  muft  not  retain 
the  popular  Notion  of  God's  Juftice,  inafmuch  as  Pu- 
rilhment  will  then  be  unjuft  ;  as  it  will  alfo  be,  if  wc 
join  the  popular  Notion  of  God*s  Juftice  with  the  phi- 
lofophical one,  of  his  being  the  Author  of  all  Adlions. 
Lallly,  if  we  allow  Man  to  confider  himfclf  as  the 
Author  of  his  own  Adlions,  he  muft  alfo  confider 
Virtue  anu  Vice  according  to  the  popular  Notions,  and 
conceive  of  God  as  endued  with  the  popular  Attribute 
of  Juftice,  in  order  to  be  incited  to  Virtue,    and  de- 
tcrred  from  Vice  ;  whereas,  could  Man  really  annihil- 
ate himfelf,  and  refer  all  to  God,  perfcft  Love  would 
caft  out  Fear,  he  would  immediately  become  Partaker 
of  the  Divine  Nature,  and, being  one  with  God,  would 
fee  him  to  be  pure  Benevolence  and  Love,  and  all  that 
he  has  made  to  be  good. 

The  following  Remark  may  perhaps  contribute  to 
illuftrate  this  Matter.     Virtue  and  Vice,    Merit  and 
Demerit,  Reward  and  Punifhment,  are  applied  to  vo- 
luntary Anions  only,    as  before-mentioned.     Hence 
they  arc  efteemed  unapplicable  to  involuntary  ones. 
But  involuntary  Adlions  are  neceflary  by  a  NecefTity 
ab  eatra^  which  is  generally  feen  •,   and  becaufe  the 
NeceiTity  ab  intra^  which  caufes  voluntary  Actions, 
is  feldom  feen,  thcfe  are  fuppofed  not  to  be  neceftary. 
Hence  not  ncceftary  and  neceflary,  are  put  for  volun- 
tary and  involuntary,  refpedlively  -,  and  moral  Appel- 
lations^ fuppofed  peculiar  to  the  firft,  /.  e.  not  necef- 
fary  ;  inconfiftent  with  the  laft,  /.  e.  neceflary.  Hence, 
when  we  come  to  difcover  our  Miftake,  and  to  find, 
that  voluntary  AcSlionsare  neccflTary,  an  Inconfiftency 
arifes  •,  we  apply  moral  Appellations  to  them  as  volun- 
tary from  a  primary  Airociation,  deny  thefe  Appella- 
tions of  them  on  account  of  their  new  Denomination 
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of  ncccflary,  and  a  fecoiidary  and  tralatitious  Aflbcia- 
tion.  Here  then,  if  wc  can  either  pcrfift  in  our  Miflakc, 
and  ftill  fuppofe  voluntary  Adtions  not  to  be  neceflary  i 
or,  finding  this  Miftake,  can  however  pcrfift  to  apply 
moral  Appellations  to  fuch  ncceffary  Adlions  as  are 
voluntary,  from  the  primary  Aflbciation  ;  or,  laft- 
ly,  not  being  able  to  withftand  the  Force  of  the  fc- 
condary  AfTociation,  whereby  moral  Appellations  are 
denied  of  neceflary  Actions,  voluntary  as  well  as  in- 
voluntary, can  perceive  that  moral  Good  and  Evil 
are  only  Compofitions  of  Natural,  /.  e.  if  wc  can  either 
fee  the  whole  Truth,  or  fhut  our  Eyes  againft  that 
Part  that  offends  us  j  no  Difficulty  will  arifc. 

Philofophical  Liberty  is  alfo  fuppofed  by  fome  ne- 
cefTary,  in  order  to  folve  the  Origin  of  Evil,  and  to 
juftify  the  Eternity  of  Punifhment;  and  the  obviating 
of  thefe  Difficulties  is  brought  as  an  Argument  in  Sup- 
port of  it.     Now  here  I  obferve, 

Firft,  That  the  Origin  of  Evil  may  be  made  con- 
fiftent  with  the  Benevolence  of  God,  by  fuppofing 
that  every  Creature  has  a  Balance  of  Happinels ;  and, 
confequently,  fmce  this  is  a  Suppofition  highly  pro- 
bable, there  feems  to  be  little  Need  of  philofophical 
Liberty  for  this  Purpofe. 

Secondly,  That,  fince  this  Suppofition  is  highly  pro- 
bable, the  Eternity  of  Punifhment  is  highly  impro- 
bable 5  and,  confequently,  that  philofophical  Liberty 
may  be  needlefs  here  alfo. 

Thirdly,  That  philofophical  Liberty  will  not  folve 
the  Origin  of  Evil.  The  Method  of  Reafoning  ufed 
here  is  fome  fuch  as  this.  If  Man  have  not  philofo- 
phical Liberty,  but  always  does  the  fame  Thing, 
where  the  previous  Circumftances  are  the  fame,  then 
all  his  Adions  are  to  be  referred  to  God ;  confequently, 
if  he  have  philofophical  Liberty,  all  his  Aflions  need 
not  be  referred  to  God  •,  he  is  an  independent  Creature 
in  fome  Things,  and  is  himfelf  alone  chargeable  with 
fome  of  his  Adions.  Let  Man  ad  wrong  in  thefe  in- 
I  dependent 
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dependent  Cafes,  and  the  Evil  which  follows  will  be 
chargeable  upon  Man,  and  not  God ;  /.  c.  the  Origin 
of  Evil  will  be  accounted  for.  But  here  it  is  to  be 
obferved,  that  there  are  fome  Evils,  or  Sufferings, 
which  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  arifc  from  the  Abufe  of 
Free-will  in  the  Creature  that  fuffers,  as  in  the  Pains 
which  happen  to  Children  juft  born,  and  to  Brutes. 
Thefe  Evils  are  not  therefore  chargeable  upon  thm. 
If,  therefore,  they  be  chargeable  upon  Free-will,  it 
mud:  be  the  Free-will  of  fome  other  Creature.  But 
this  is  as  great  a  Difficulty,  as  that  which  it  is  brought 
to  folve  i  and  cannot  be  folved  but  by  fuppofing  that 
God  gives  a  Balance  of  Ilappinefs  to  A,  for  what  he 
fuffers  from  B.  Now  this  Suppofition,  in  its  full 
Extent,  will  folve  the  firft  Difficulty,  and  make  the 
Hypothefis  of  Free-will  intirely  unneceflary,  as  ob- 
ferved  above.  But,  befidesthis,  it  is  to  be  confidered, 
that  fmce  Free-will  is  thus  the  Occafion  of  introducing 
Evil  into  the  World,  the  reftlefs,  felfiffi,  objefling 
Creature  will  afk  why  he  has  Free-will,  fince  it  is 
not  this,  but  Happinefs,  which  he  defircs,  and  hoped 
from  the  Divine  Benevolence,  the  Attribute  now  to 
be  vindicated.  He  that  produces  any  Caufe,  doer, 
in  Effeft,  produce  the  Thing  caufcd.  To  give  a  Be- 
ing a  Power  of  making  itfelf  miferable,  if  this  Being 
\\{q.  that  Power,  is  juft  the  fame  Thing,  in  him  who 
has  infinite  Power  and  Knowlege,  as  diredly  making 
him  miferable  ;  and  appears  to  be  no  otherwife  con- 
fiftcnt  with  Benevolence  to  that  Being,  than  upon 
Suppofition,  that  fupcrior  Ilappinefs  is  conferred  up- 
on him  afterwards.  Now  this  removes  the  Difficulty 
in  the  Cafe  of  Neceffity,  as  well  as  of  Free-will,  in  the 
Eye  of  Reafon,  of  an  infinite  Being  ;  and  claflies  lefs 
and  lefs  without  Limits  with  the  Imagination,  as  we 
advance  in  Intelleft,  Difintercftednefs,  and  abfolute 
Rcfignation  to  God. 

If  it  be  faid,  that  God  could  not  but  beftow  Free- 
will upon  his  Creatures,  I  anfwer,  that  this  is  gratis 
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iiSlimty  there  not  being  the  lead  Appearance  of  Evi- 
dence for  it ;  alfo,  that  it  is  making  God  rubje(5l  to  a 
Neceflity  fuperior  to  himfelf,  which  would  be  to  raife 
a  greater  Difficulty  than  it  folves.  And,  upon  the 
"Whole,  we  may  conclude,  that  the  Suppofition  of 
Free-will,  or  Liberty,  inthe  philofophical  Senfe,  does 
not  at  all  help  us  to  account  for  the  Origin  of  Evil. 

Fourthly,  Since  Free-will  cannot  account  for  finite 
Evil,  much  lefs  can  it  account  for  infinite,  /.  e.  for 
the  Eternity  of  Punifhment.  And  indeed  many,  who 
receive  Free-will,  do,  however,  fee  its  Infufiiciency 
for  this  Purpofe,  and,  in  Confcquence  thereof,  be- 
lieve that  the  Punifliments  of  a  future  State  will  not 
be  eternal.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  Arguments 
againft  the  Eternity  of  Punifliment  are  Ihorter,  Itronger, 
and  clearer,  upon  the  Suppofition  of  NccelTity,  of 
God's  being  the  real,  ultimate  Author  of  all  Anions, 
than  upon  the  Suppofition  of  Free-will.  But  th'.n 
this  feems,  if  all  Things  be  duly  confidered,  to  be  ra- 
ther a  Prcfumption  in  favour  of  the  Do(^lrine  of  Nc- 
cefTity,  than  otherwife. 

The  Invention  and  Application  of  the  Hypothefis 
of  Free-will,  for  the  Vindication  of  the  Divine  Bene- 
volence, has  probably  arifen  from  the  Application  of 
what  pafies  in  human  Affairs,  in  too  ftrid  a  manner, 
to  the  Relation  between  the  Creator  and  his  Creatures  ; 
/.  e.  to  an  Anthropomorphitifm  of  too  grofs  a  Kind. 
Thus  the  Anions  of  a  Son  are  free,  in  refpcd  of  his 
Father ;  /.  e,  though  the  Father  can,  and  does  influence 
the  Son  in  many  Things,  yet  the  Son's  A(ftions  de- 
pend upon  many  Circumftances,  Imprcffions,  Afio- 
ciations,  ^c,  in  which  the  Father  has  no  Concern. 
It  will  therefore  be  a  fufficient  Vindication  of  the  Fa- 
ther's Benevolence  to  the  Son,  if  he  has  taken  care, 
that  the  Son  fufFers  nothing  from  the  Things  over 
which  the  Father  has  Power.  What  Evils  happen  to 
the  Son,  from  Quarters  where  the  Son  is  free  in  rc- 
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fpefl  of  his  Father,  /.  e.  uninfluenced  by  him,  thcfc 
are  no- ways  to  be  referred  to  the  Father.  Now,  it  is 
very  natural  for  humble  and  pious  Men,  in  confider- 
ing  the  Sins  and  Miferies  of  Mankind,  to  fuppofe 
that  we  have  fome  fuch  Powers  independent  of  God  j 
and  that  all  the  Evil,  which  happens  to  each  Pcrfon, 
is  to  be  derived  from  thefe  independent  Powers.  But 
then  this  Notion  fhould  not  be  haflily  and  blindly 
embraced  and  maintained,  without  an  Examination 
of  the  Fad,  and  of  the  Confiftency  of  fuch  a  Notion 
with  Piety,  in  other  refpeds.  The  Firfl  of  thefc 
Points  I  have  already  confidered  in  the  foregoing  Part 
of  this  Work  -,  the  Lall  I  (hall  now  confider  in  the  fol- 
lowing Propofition. 

PROP.     i6. 

7be  natural  Attributes  cf  God,  or  his  tnfnitt 
Power  and  Knowlege^  exclude  the  PoJJibility  of 
Free-iijill  in  the  philofophicalSenfe. 

in  OR,  to  fuppofe  that  Man  has  a  Power  independent 
^  of  God,  is  to  fuppofe,  that  God's  Power  does 
not  extend  to  all  Things,  /.  e,  is  not  infinite.  If  it  be 
faid,  that  the  Power  itfclf  depends  upon  God,  but 
the  Exertion  of  it  upon  Man,  the  fame  Difficulty  will 
recur;  fince  the  Exertion  does  not  depend  upon  God, 
there  will  be  fomething  produced  in  the  World,  which 
is  not  the  EfFefl  of  his  Power ;  /.  e,  his  Power  will 
not  extend  to  all  Things,  confeqiiently  not  be  infinite. 
And  the  fame  Thing  holds,  if  we  refine  farther,  and 
proceed  to  the  Exertion  of  the  Exertion,  ^c.  If  this 
depend  upon  Man,  God's  Power  will  be  limited  by 
Man's  ;  if  upon  God,  we  return  to  the  Hypothefis 
ofNeccfTity,  and  of  God's  being  the  Author  of  all 
Things.  However,  thefimpleft  and  cleared  Way  is 
to  fuppofe,  that  Power,  and  the  Exertion  of  Power, 
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are  one  and  the  fanfie  Thing  j  for  Power  is  never 
known  but  by  its  adtual  Exertion,  /.  e,  is  no  Power 
till  it  be  exerted.  If,  indeed,  we  fay  that  Man's 
A(5lions  depend  both  upon  God  and  himfelf,  this 
feems  at  firft  Sight  to  folve  the  DifHculty.  Since  they 
depend  upon  God,  his  Power  may  be  infinite  ;  fince 
they  depend  on  Man,  they  may  be  afcribed  to  bim. 
But  ther>  the  Thing  in  Man  on  which  they  depend, 
call  it  what  you  plcafe,  mud  either  depend  upon  God 
or  not ;  if  it  does,  Neceflity  returns  ;  if  nor,  God's 
infinite  Power  is  infringed.  And  the  fame  Thing  will 
hold,  as  it  appears  tome,  in  any  other  Way  of flating 
this  Matter. 

Again,  to  fuppofe  that  a  Man  may  do  either  the 
Adlion  Jy  or  its^Oppofite  a,  the  previous  Circum- 
(lances  remaining  the  fame,  is  to  fuppofe  that  one  of 
them  may  arife  without  a  Caufe  •,  for  the  fame  pre- 
vious Circumftances  cannot  be  the  Caufe  of  the  two 
oppofite  EfTeds.  Now,  if  any  thing  can  arife  without 
a  Caufe,  all  Things  may,  by  Parity  of  Reafon  •,  which 
is  contrary  to  the  Firft  Propofition  of  this  Chapter,  or 
to  the  common  Foundation  upon  which  Writers  have 
eredled  their  Arguments  for  the  Being  and  Attributes 
of  God.  To  fay  that  Free-will  is  the  Caufe,  is  an 
identical  Propofition  •,  fince  it  is  faying,  that  the 
Power  of  doing  different  Things,  the  previous  Cir- 
cumftances remaining  the  fame,  is  the  Caufe  that  this 
may  be  done,  viz.  that  either  A  or  a  may  follow  the 
fame  previous  Circumftances.  Or,  if  we  put  for  phi- 
lofophical  Free-will  the  Power  of  doing  Things  with- 
out a  Caufe,  it  will  be  a  Word  of  nearly  the  fame  Im- 
port as  Chance.  For  Chance  is  the  Ignorance  or  De- 
nial of  a  Caufe.  It  will  therefore  be  as  unfit  to  afcribe 
a  real  Caufality  to  Free-will  as  to  Chance. 

And  as  Free-will  is  inconfiftent  with  the  infinite 
Power  of  God,  fo  it  is  with  his  infinite  Knowlege  alfo. 
For  infinite   Knowlege  muft   include  the  Knowlege 
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of  all  future  Things,  as  well  as  of  all  pall  and  prefent 
ones.  Befides,  pafl,  prefent  and  future,  are  all  pr^ 
Tent  with  refpedt  to  God,  as  has  been  obferved  before. 
Infinite  Knowlege  mud  therefore  include  Prefciencc. 
But  Free-will  does  not  allow  of  Prefcience.  Know- 
lege  of  all  Kinds  prefuppofes  the  Certainty  of  the 
Thing  known  -,  /.  e,  prefuppofes  that  it  is  determined 
in  refpedl  of  Time,  Place,  Manner,  i^c,  i.  e.  pre- 
fuppofes  it  to  be  neceflary.  Thus,  if  we  confider 
any  thing  ^  known  certainly,  or  certain  fimply, 
fuch  as  a  mathematical  Truth,  a  pad  Fad,  ^f.  we 
fhall  find  it  to  be  neceflary,  and  that  it  cannot  be 
othervvife  than  it  now  is,  or  was  formerly  -,  which  is  the 
contrary  to  what  is  fuppofed  of  the  Adions  of  Crea- 
tures endued  with  Free-will.  Thcfe  Adions,  there- 
fore, cannot  be  known,  or  foreknown,  not  being  the 
Objeds  of  Knowlege. 

The  Maintainers  of  NecelTity  do  indeed  deny,  that 
there  is  any  fuch  Thing  as  Uncertainty  at  all ;  unleft 
as  far  as  this  is  put  relatively  for  the  Limitation  of 
Knowlege  in  any  Being,  fo  that  the  Thing  called  Un- 
certain may  or  may  not  be,  for  any  thing  that  this 
Being  knows  to  the  contrary.  But  if  they  do,  for  Ar- 
gument's fake,  allow  fuch  a  Thing  as  abfolute  Uncer- 
tainty, /.  e.  that  a  Thing  cither  may  or  may  not  be, 
it  is  plain,  that  this  abfolute  Uncertainty  muft  include 
the  Relative,  /.  e.  exclude  Knowlege  and  Foreknow- 
Jege.  That  Adion  of  B  which  either  may  or  may 
not  be,  cannot  be  known  certainly  to  be  by  ^,  be- 
caufe  it  may  not  be  ;  it  cannot  be  known  not  to  be, 
becaufe  it  may  be.  Suppofc  A  to  make  Conjedures 
concerning  any  future  Adion  of  B.  Then  this  Adion 
may  or  may  not  be,  for '  any  thing  J  knows  to  the 
contrary  j  it  alio  may  or  may  not  be  in  itfelf,  pro- 
vi.led  there  be  any  fuch  thing  as  abfolute  Uncertainty. 
Suppofc  A's  Conjedures  to  pafs  into  a  well-grounded 
Probability  of  a  high  Degree,  that  the  Adion  will 
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happen,  then  both  the  Relatire  and  abfolute  may  noty 
arc  reduced  to  narrow  Limits.  Suppofe  A*s  Con- 
jedures  toarife  to  Knowlege,  or  Certainty,  then  both 
the  relative  and  abfolute  may  noty  vanifh.  A  cannot 
know,  or  be  certain,  that  a  Thing  will  happen,  at  the 
fame  time  that  it  may  or  may  not  happen,  for  any 
thing  that  he  knows  to  the  contrary  •,  nor  can  a 
Thing  be  relatively  certain,  and  abfolutely  uncertain, 
i^'s  Foreknowlege  does  therefore  imply  relative  Cer- 
tainty ;  this  requires  abfolute  Certainty  ;  and  abfolute 
Certainty  is  in  exprefs  Terms  oppofite  to  philofophical 
Free-will.  Foreknowlege  is  therefore  inconfiftent  with 
Free-will ;  or  rather  Free-will,  if  it  were  pofTible, 
would  exclude  Foreknowlege.  It  is  not  therefore  pof- 
fible. 

Nor  does  it  alter  the  Cafe  here  to  allege,  that  God's 
infinite  Knowlege  mud  extend  infinitely  farther  than 
Man*s,  and,  confequently,  may  extend  to  Things  un- 
certain in  themfelves,  fince  the  very  Terms  Knowlege 
and  uncertain  are  inconfiftent.  To  make  them  con- 
fiftent,  we  muft  affix  fome  new  and  different  Senfe  to 
one  of  them,  which  would  be  to  give  up  either  the 
Divine  Foreknowlege  or  Free-will  in  reality,  while 
we  pretend  in  Words  to  maintain  them.  If  God's 
Knowlege  be  fuppofed  to  differ  fo  much  from  Man's 
in  this  fimple  cfiential  Circumftance,  that  the  Cer- 
tainty of  it  does  not  imply  the  Certainty  of  the  Thing 
known,  we  lofe  all  Conception  of  it.  And  if  the 
fame  Liberties  were  ufedwith  the  Divine  Power  and 
Benevolence,  we  Ihould  lofe  all  Conception  of  the 
Divine  Nature. 

To  which  it  may  be  added,  that  the  Reafoning  in 
the  laft  Paragraph  but  one,  concerning  the  Knowlege 
of  the  Being  y^,  is  not  at  allaffedled,  or  altered,  by  his 
Rank,  as  to  Intelligence.  Suppofe  his  mtelledual 
Capacities  to  be  greater  and  greacer  perpetually,  ftill 
all  Things  remain  precifely   the  fame,  without  the 
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ieaft  Variation.  They  ^ill  therefore,  according  to 
the  Analogy  of  ultimate  Ratios,  remain  precifely  the 
fame,  though  his  Knowlege  be  fuppofed  infinite.  It 
follows,  therefore,  that  God's  ihfinite  and  certain 
Knowlege,  or  his  Foreknowlege,  is  as  ihconfiftent 
with  philofophical  Free-will,  as  Man's  finite,  but  cer- 
tain, Knowlege  or  Foreknowlege. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.     II. 

Of  the  'Truth  of  the  Chrijlian  Religion. 

I O  believe  the  Chriftian  Religion,  is  to  believe 
that  Mojes  and  the  Prophets,  Chrift  and  his 
Apoftles,  were  endued  with  Divine  Autho- 
rity, that  they  had  a  Commiflion  from  God  to  a6l  and 
teach  as  they  did,  and-that  he  will  verify  their  Decla- 
rations concerning  future  Things,  and  efpecially  thofe 
concerning  a  future  Life,  by  the  Event  •,  or,  in  other 
Words,  it  is  to  receive  the  Scriptures  as  our  Rule  of 
Life,  and  the  Foundation  of  all  our  Hopes  and  Fears. 
And  as  all  thofe  who  regulate  their  Faith  and  Praflice 
by  the  Scriptures  are  Chriftians ;  fo  all  thofe  who  dif- 
claim  that  Name,  and  pafs  under  the  general  Title  of 
Unbelievers,  do  alfo  difavow  this  Regard  to  the  Scrip- 
tures. But  there  are  various  Clafles  of  Unbelievers. 
Some  appear  to  treat  the  Scriptures  as  mere  Forgeries ; 
others  allow  them  to  be  the  genuine  Writings  of  thofe 
whofe  Names  they  bear,  but  fuppofe  them  to  abound 
with  Fiftions,  not  only  in  the  miraculous,  but  alfo 
in  the  common  Part  of  the  Hiftory  •,  others,  again,  al- 
low this  Part,  but  rejedt  that;  and,  laftly,  there  are 
others  who  feem  to  allow  the  Truth  of  the  principal 
Fa6ls,  both  common  and  miraculous,  contained  in  the 
Scriptures,  and  yet  ftill  call  in  quellion  its  Divine 
Authority,  as  a  Rule  of  Life,  and  an  Evidence  of  a 
happy  Futurity  under  Chrift  our  Saviour  and  King. 
He,  therefore,  that  would  fatisfy  himfelf  or  others  in 
the  Truth  of  the  Chriftian  Religion,    as  oppofcd  by 
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thefe  feveral  Claffes  of  Unbelievers,  muft  inquire  into 

thcfc  Three  Things : 

Firft,  The  Genuincnefs  of  the  Books  of  the  Old 
and  Kev/  Teftaments. 

Secondly,  The  Truth  of  the  principal  Fa(fls  con* 
tained  in  thtm,  both  common  and  miraculous.     And, 

Thirdly,  Their  Divine  Authority. 

I  will  endeavour,  therefore,  to  ftate  fome  of  the 
chief  Evidences  for  each  of  thefe  important  Points, 
having  firft  premifed  three  preparatory  Propofitions, 
or  Lemmas,  whereby  the  Evidence  for  any  one  of 
them  may  be  transferred  upon  the  other  two. 

PROP.     17. 

The  Genuinenefs  of  the  Scriptures  froxei  the  Truth 
of  the  principal  Fa6ii  contained  in  them, 

T7OR,  Firft,  It  is  very  rare  to  meet  with  any  gc- 
•■•  nuine  Writings  of  the  hiftorical  kind,  in  which 
the  principal  Fads  are  not  true  ;  unlefs  where  both 
the  Motives  which  engaged  the  Author  to  falfify,  and 
tht;  Circumftances  which  gave  fome  Plaufibility  to  the 
Fidlion,  are  apparent  •,  neither  of  which  can  be  al- 
leged in  the  prefent  Cafe  with  any  Colour  of  Reafon. 
Where  the  Writer  of  a  Hiftory  appears  to  the  World 
as  fuch,  not  only  his  moral  Senfe,  but  his  Regard  to 
his  Charaderand  his  Intereft,  are  ftrong  Motives  not 
to  falfify  in  notorious  Matters ;  he  muft  therefore 
have  ftronger  Motives  from  theoppofite  Quarter,  and 
alfo  a  favourable  Conjundure  of  Circumftances,  before 
he  can  attempt  this. 

Secondly,  As  this  is  rare  in  general,  fo  it  is  much 
more  rare,  where  the  Writer  treats  of  Things  that 
hippened  in  his  own  Time,  and  under  his  own  Cog- 
nizmce  or  Diredion,  and  communicates  his  Hiftory 
to  Perfons  under  the  fame  Circumftances.  All  which 
m:iy  be  faid  of  the  Writers  of  the  Scripture  Hiftory. 

That  this,  and  the  following  Arguments,  may  be 
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applied  with  more  Eafe  and  Clcamefs,  I  will  here,  in 
one  View,  refer  the  Books  of  the  Old  and  New  Tefta- 
jnents  to  their  proper  Authors.  I  fuppofe  then,  that 
the  Pentateuch  confills  of  the  Writings  of  Mofes^  put 
together  by  Samuel^  with  a  very  few  Additions  -,  that 
the  Books  oijojhua  and  Judges  were,  in  like  manner, 
collefled  by  him  •,  and  the  Book  of  Ruthy  with  the 
firft  Part  of  the  Firft  Book  of  Samuel^  written  by  him ; 
that  the  latter  Part  of  the  Firft  Book  of  Samuel^  and  the 
Second  Book,  were  written  by  the  Prophets  who  fuc- 
cccded  SamueU  fuppofe  Nathan  and  Gad\  that  the  Books 
0^ Kings  and  Chronicles  are  Extracfls  from  the  Records 
of  the  fucceeding  Prophets  concerning  their  own 
Times,  and  from  the  public  genealogical  Tables,  made 
by  Ezra ;  that  the  Books  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  are 
Colledions  of  like  Records,  fome  written  by  Ezra 
and  Nehemiahj  and  fome  by  their  Predeceflbrs  j  that 
the  Book  o^  EJlher  was  written  by  fome  eminent  Jew^ 
in  or  near  the  Times  of  the  Tranfadtion  there  record- 
ed, perhaps  Mordecai  •,  the  Book  of  Job  by  a  Jew  of 
an  uncertain  Time  ;  the  Pfalms  by  David,  and  other 
pious  Perfons  •,  the  Books  of  Proverbs  and  Canticles  by 
Solomon  •,  the  Book  of  Ecclefiaftes  by  Solomon,  or  per- 
haps by  a  Jew  of  later  Times,  fpeaking  in  his  Perfon, 
but  not  with  an  Intention  to  make  him  pafs  for  the 
Author;  the  Prophecies  by  the  Prophets  whofe 
Names  they  bear ;  and  the  Books  of  the  New  Tefta- 
ment  by  the  Perfons  to  whom  they  are  ufually  afcribed. 
There  are  many  internal  Evidences,  and  in  the  Cafe 
of  the  New  Teftament  many  external  Evidences  alfo, 
by  which  thefe  Books  may  be  fhewn  to  belong  to  the 
Authors  here  named.  Or,  if  there  be  any  Doubts, 
they  are  merely  of  a  critical  Nature,  and  do  not  at  all 
aifcdl  the  Genuinenefs  of  the  Books,  nor  alter  the  Ap- 
plication of  thefe  Arguments,  or  not  materially. 
Thus,  if  the  Epiftleto  the  Hebrews  be  fuppofcd  writ- 
ten, not  by  St.  Paul,  but  by  Clement  or  Barnabas,  or 
any  other  of  their  Cotemporaries,  the  Evidence  therein 
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given  to  the  Miracles  performed  by  Chrift,  and  his 
Followers,  will  not  be  at  all  invalidated  thereby. 

Thirdly,  The  great  Importance  of  the  Fads  men- 
tioned  in  the  Scriptures  makes  it  dill  more  improbable, 
that  the  feveral  Authors  Ihould  either  have  attempted 
to  falfify,    or  have  fucceeded  in   fuch  an  Attempt. 
This  is  an  Argument  for  the  Truth  of  the  Fa6ts, 
which  proves  the  Genuinenefs  of  the  Books  at  the  fame 
time,  as  I  fhall  fhew  bL'l(,w  in  a  diflindl  Propofition. 
However,  the  Truth  of  the  Fads  is  inferred  more  di- 
rectly from  their  Importance,  if  the  Genuinenefs  of 
the  Scriptures  be  previouDy  allowed.     The  fame  thing 
may  be  obferved  of  the  great  Number  of  particular 
Circumftances  of  Time,  Place,  Perfons,  Qc,   men- 
tk)ned  in  the  Scriptures,  and  of  the  Harmony  of  the 
Books  withrhemfelves,  and  with  each  other.     Thefe 
are  Arguments  both  for  the  Genuinenefs  of  the  Books, 
anri  Truth  of  the  Fads  diftindly  confidered,  and  alfo 
Arguments  for  deducing  the  Truth  from  the  Genuine- 
nefs.    And  indeed  the    Arguments  for  the  general 
Truth  of  the  Hiftory  of  any  Age  or  Nation,  where 
regular  Records  have  been  kept,  are  fo  interwoven 
together,  and  fupport  each  oihtr  in  fuch  a  Variety  of 
Ways,  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  keep  the  Ideas 
of  them  diftind,  not  to  anticipate,  and  not  to  prove 
more  than  the  Exadncfs  of  Method  requires  one  to 
prove.     Or,  in  other  Words,  the  Inconfiftcncy  of  the 
contrary  Suppofitions  is  fo  great,  that  they  can  fcarce 
ftand  long  enough  to  be  confuted.     Let  any  one  try 
this  in  the  Hiftory  of  France  or  England^  Greece  or 
Rome. 

Fourthly,  If  the  Books  of  the  Old  and  New  Tefta- 
ments  were  written  by  the  Perfons  to  whom  they  were 
afcribcd  above,  /.  e.  if  they  be  genuine,  the  moral 
Charaders  of  thefe  Writers  afford  the  ftrongeft  Af- 
furance,  that  the  Fads  aflerted  by  them  are  true. 
Falfhoods  and  Frauds  of  a  common  Nature  (hock  the 
moral  Senfe  of  common  Men,  and  are  rarely  met  with, 
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except  in  Pcrfons  of  abandoned  Charafters  :  How  in- 
connftent  then  mud  thofc  of  the  moft  glaring  and  im» 
pious  Nature  be  with  the  higheft  moral  Charadlers  \ 
That  fuch  Charaiflcrs  are  due  to  the  facred  Writers, 
appears  from  the  Writings  themfelves  by  an  internal 
Evidence  ;  but  there  is  alfo  (Irong  external  Evidence 
in  many  Cafes  •,  and  indeed  this  Point  is  allowed  in 
general  by  Unbelievers.  The  Sufferings  which  feve- 
ral  of  the  Writers  underwent  both  in  Life  and  Death, 
in  Atteftation  of  the  Fads  delivered  by  them,  is  a 
particular  Argument  in  favour  of  thefe. 

Fifthly,  The  Arguments  here  alleged  for  proving 
the  Truth  of  the  Scripture  Hiftory  from  the  Genuine- 
nefs  of  the  Books,  are  as  conclufive  in  refped  of  the 
miraculous  Fads,  as  of  the  common  ones.  But  be- 
fides  this  we  may  obferve,  that  if  we  allow  the  Ge- 
nuincnefs  of  the  Books  to  be  a  fufficient  Evidence  of 
the  common  Fads  mentioned  in  them,  the  miracu- 
lous Fads  muft  be  allowed  alfo,  from  their  clofe  Con- 
nexion with  the  common  ones.  It  is  neceflfary  to  ad- 
mit both  or  neither.  It  is  not  to  be  conceived,  that 
Mofes  Ihould  have  delivered  the  Ifrael'ttes  from  their 
Slavery  in  Egypt^  or  conduded  them  through  the 
Wildernefs  for  Forty  Years,  at  all,  in  fuch  manner 
as  the  common  Hiftory  reprefents,  unlcfs  we  fuppofe 
the  miraculous  Fads  intermixed  with  it  to  be  true  alfo. 
In  hke  manner,  the  Fame  of  Chrift's  Miracles,  the 
Multitudes  which  followed  him,  the  Adherence  of  .his 
Difciples,  the  Jealoufy  and  Hatred  of  the  Chief  Priefts, 
Scribes  and  Pharifees,  with  many  other  Fads  of  a 
common  Nature,  are  impoITible  to  be  accounted  for, 
unlefs  we  allow,  that  he  did  really  work  Miracles. 
And  the  fame  Obfervations  hold  in  general  of  the  other 
Parts  of  the  Scripture  Hiftory. 

Sixthly,  There  is  even  a  particular  Argument  in  fa- 
vour of  the  miraculous  Part  of  the  Scripture  Hiftory, 
to  be  drawn  from  the  Reludance  of  Mankind  to  re- 
ceive miraculous  Fads.  It  is  true,  that  this  Reludance 
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is  greater  in  fomc  Ages  and  Nations  than  in  others  > 
and  probable  Reafons  may  be  afTigned  why  this  Re" 
Ju6tance  was,  in  general,  lefs  in  antient  Times  than 
in  the  prefent  (which,  however,  are  Prefumptions  that 
feme  real  Miracles  were  then  wrought) :  But  it  muft 
always  be  confiderable  from  the  very  Frame  of  the 
hi:i7.ian  Mind,  and  would  be  particularly  fo  amongft 
the  'Jews  at  the  Time  of  Chrift's  Appearance,  as  they 
had  then  been  without  Miracles  for  Four  hundred 
Years,  or  more.  Now  this  Reludance  muft  make 
both  the  Writers  and  Readers  very  much  upon  their 
Guard  •,  and  if  it  be  now  one  of  the  chief  Prejudices 
againft  Revealed  Religion,  as  UnbeHcvers  unanimoufly 
affert,  it  is  but  reafonable  to  allow  alfo,  that  it  would 
be  a  ftrong  Check  upon  the  Publication  of  a  mira- 
culous Fliftory  at  or  near  the  Time  when  the  Mi- 
racles were  faid  to  be  performed  •,  /.  e.  it  will  be  a 
{Irong  Confirmation  of  fuch  an  Hiftory,  if  its  Genuine- 
nefs  be  granted  previouQy. 

And,  upon  the  Whole,  we  may  certainly  conclude, 
that  the  principal  Fadts,  both  common  and  miraculous, 
mentioned  in  the  Scriptures,  muft  be  true,  if  their 
Genuinenefs  be  allowed.  The  Objedion  againft  all 
miraculous  Fa(fls  will  be  confidered  below,  after  the 
other  Arguments  for  the  Truth  of  die  Scripture  Mi- 
racles have  been  alleged. 

The  Converfe  of  this  Propofition  is  alfo  true  ;  /.  e. 
If  the  principal  Fadls  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures  be 
true,  they  muft  be  genuine  Writings.  And  though 
this  converfe  Propofition  may,  at  firft  Sight,  appear 
to  be  of  little  Importance  for  the  Eftablifhment  of 
Chriftianity,  inafmuch  as  the  Genuinenefs  of  the  Scrip- 
tures is  only  made  ufe  of  as  a  Medium  whereby  to 
prove  the  Truth  of  the  Fads  mentioned  in  them,  yet 
it  will  be  found  otherwife  upon  farther  Examination. 
For  there  are  many  Evidences  for  the  Truth  of  parti- 
cular Fads  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures,  fuch,  for 
Inftancc,  asthofe  taken  from  Natural  Hiftory,  and  the 
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cptemporary  profane  Hiftory,  which  no-ways  prefup- 
pofe,  but,  on  the  contrary,  prove  the  Genuincnefs  of 
the  Scriptures ;  and  this  Genuinenefs,  thus  proved, 
may,  by  the  Arguments  alleged  under  this  Propofi- 
tion,  be  extended  to  infer  the  Truth  of  the  reft:  of  the 
Fa^ts.  Which  is  not  to  argue  in  a  Circle,  and  to 
prove  the  Truth  of  the  Scripture  Hiflory  from  its 
Truth;  but  to  prove  the  Truth  of  thofe  Facts,  which 
are  not  atteftcd  by  Natural  or  Civil  Hiflory,  from 
thofe  which  are,  by  the  Medium  of  the  Gcnuinencis 
of  the  Scriptures. 

PROP.     18. 

ne  Gentiinmefs  of  the  Scriptures  proves  their 
Divine  Authority, 

T^HE  Truth  of  this  Propofition,  as  it  refpects  the 
•■•  Book  of  Daniely  feems  to  have  been  acknow- 
leged  by  Porphyry^  inafmuch  as  he  could  no-ways  in- 
validate  the  Divine  Authority  of  this  Book,  implied 
by  the  Accomphfhment  of  the  Prophecies  therein  de* 
livered,  but  by  aflerting,  that  they  were  written  after 
the  Event,  Le,  were  Forgeries.  But  the  fame  Thing 
holds  of  many  of  the  othet  Books  of  the  Old  and  New 
Teftaments,  many  of  them  having  unqucftuonable 
Evidences  of  the  Divine  Foreknowlcge,  if  they  be  al- 
lowed genuine.  I  referve  the  prophetical  Evidences 
to  be  difcuflcd  hereafter,  and  therefore  Ihall  only  fug- 
ged the  following  Inftances  here,  in  order  to  illullratc 
the  Propofition  •,  viz,  Mofes*s  Prophecy  concerning 
the  Capdvity  of  the  Ifraelites^  of  a  State  not  yet 
ereded  ;  Ifaiah^s  concerning  Cyrus  ;  Jeremiah's  con- 
cerning the  Duration  of  the  Babylonijh  Captivity  i 
Chri(l*s  concerning  the  Deftrudion  of  Jerufakm^  and 
the  Captivity  that  was  to  follow  ;  St.  John's  concern- 
ing the  great  Corruption  of  the  Chridian  Church  •,  and 
Daniel's  concerning  the  Fourth  Empire  in  its  De- 
dcnfion  i    which  lad  was  extant  in  Porphyry's  Time 

ac 
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at  Icafl,  /.  e.  before  the  Events  which  It  fo  fitly  it* 

prefents. 

The  fame  Thing  follows  from  the  Sublimity  and 
Excellence  of  the  Dodlrines  contained  in  the  Scriptures. 
Thefe  no- ways  fuit  the  fuppofed  Authors,  /.  e.  the  Ages 
when  they  lived,  their  Educations  or  Occupations  $ 
and  therefore,  if  they  were  the  real  Authors,  there  is 
a  NecefTity  of  admitting  the  Divine  Afliftance. 

The  Converfe  of  this  Propofition,  viz,  that  the 
Divine  Authority  of  the  Scriptures  infers  their  Genuine- 
nefs,  will,  I  fuppofc,  be  readily  acknowleged  by  all. 
And  it  may  be  ufed  for  the  fame  Purpofcs  as  the  Con- 
verfe of  the  lafl.  For  there  are  feveral  Evidences  for 
the  Divine  Authority  of  the  Scriptures,  which  are  di- 
recfl  and  immediate,  and  prior  to  the  Confideration 
both  of  their  Genuinenefs,  and  of  the  Truth  of  the 
Fa6ls  contained  in  them.  Of  this  Kind  is  the  Cha- 
raflcr  of  Chrifl:,  as  it  may  be  colledled  from  his  Dif- 
courfcs  and  Adlions  related  in  the  Gofpels.  The  great 
and  manifeft  Superiority  of  this  to  all  other  Characters, 
real  and  fictitious,  proves,  at  once,  his  Divine  MiiTion, 
cxclufively  of  all  other  Confiderations.  Suppofe  now 
the  Genuinenefs  of  St.  Luke*s  Gofpel  to  be  deduced 
in  this  Way,  the  Genuinenefs  of  the  Jets  of  the 
Apoftles  may  be  deduced  from  it,  and  of  St.  P^ttfs 
Epidles  from  the  Acts^  by  the  ufual  critical  Methods. 
And  when  the  Genuinenefs  of  the  yfr//of  the  Apoflles, 
and  of  St.  Paurs>  Epiflles,  is  thus  deduced,  the  Truth 
of  the  Facts  mentioned  in  them  will  follow  from  it  by 
the  lall  Propofition  j  and  their  Divine  Authority  by 
this. 
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PROP.     19. 

Jle  Truth  of  the  principal  Fa6fs  contained  in  the 
Scriptures  proves  their  Divine  Authority. 

THIS  Propofition  may  be  proved  two  Waysj 
Firft,  cxclufively  of  the  Evidences  of  Naturd 
Religion,  fuch  as  thofe  delivered  in  the  lad  Chapter  ; 
and,  Secondly,  from  the  previous  Eftabliflimcnt  of 
the  great  Truths  of  Natural  Religion.     And,  Firft, 

Jt  is  evident.  That  the  great  Power,  Knowlege, 
and  Benevolence,  which  appeared  in  Chrift,  the  Pro- 
phets and  Apoftles,  according  to  the  Scripture  Ac- 
counts, do,  as  it  were,  command  AfTent  and  Submit 
fion  from  all  thofe  who  receive  thefe  Accounts  as  hifto- 
rical  Truths  •,  and  that,  though  they  are  not  able  to 
deduce,  or  have  not,  in  faft,  deduced  the  Evidences 
of  Natural  Religion  ;  nay,  though,  they  ftiould  have 
many  Doubts  about  them.  The  Frame  of  the  human 
Mind  is  fuch,  that  the  Scripture  Hiftory,  allowed  to 
be  true,  muft  convince  us,  that  Chrift,  the  Prophets 
and  Apoftles,  were  endued  with  a  Power  greater  than 
human,  and  adted  by  the  Authority  of  a  Being  of 
the  higheft  Wifdom  and  Goodnefs. 

Secondly,  If  Natural  Religion  be  previouHy  efta- 
bliflied,  the  Truth  of  the  principal  Fa<Ss  of  the  Scrip- 
tures proves  their  Divine  Authority  in  an  eafier  and 
more  convincing  manner. 

For,  Firft,  the  Power  fiiewn  in  the  Miracles 
wrought  by  Chrift,  the  Prophets  and  Apoftles,  the 
Knowlege  in  their  Prophecies,  and  their  good  moral 
Charadlers,  fliew  them  to  be,  in  an  eminent  manner, 
the  Children,  Servants,  and  Meflengers,  of  him,  who 
is  now  previoufly  acknowlcged  to  be  infinite  in  Power, 
Knowlege,  and  Goodnefs. 

Secondly,  Chrift,  the  Prophets  and  Apoftle$^ 
make  an  exprefs  Claim  to  a  Divine  Miftion.  Now, 
it  cannot  be  reconciled  to  God's  moral  Attributes  of 
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Juftice,  Veracity,  Merqr,  6ff .  that  he  fliould  permit 
thefe  Perfons  to  make  fuch  a  Claim  falfly,  and  then 
endue  them,  or  fufFcr  them  to  be  endued,  with  fuch 
Credentials,  as  muft  fupport  fuch  afalfeClaim.  Their 
Claim  is  not,  therefore,  a  falfe  one,  if  we  admit  their 
Credentials ;  or,  in  other  Words,  the  Truth  of  the 
principal  Fads  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures  proves 
the  Divine  MilTion  of  Chrift,  the  Prophets,  and  Apo- 
ftles,  /.  e>  the  Divine  Authority  of  the  Scriptures. 

The  fame  Obfervations  may  be  made  upon  the 
Converfe  of  this  Propofition,  as  upon  thofe  of  the 
Two  lad. 

And  thus  the  Genuinenefs  of  the  Scriptures,  the 
Truth  of  the  principal  Fads  contained  in  them,  and 
their  Divine  Authority,  appear  to  be  fo  connefled 
with  each  other,  that  any  one  being  eftablifhed  upon 
independent  Principles,  the  other  Two  may  be  infer- 
red trom  it.     The  Firfl  and  Second  of  thefe  Points 
are,  indeed,  more  evidendy  fubfervient  to  the  M, 
than  the  laft  is  to  them  \  for,  if  the  laft  be  allowed, 
it  is  at  once  all  that  the  Believer  contends  for*,  whereas 
feme  Perfons  appear  to  admit,  or  not  to  rejed,  the 
Firfb,  or  even  the  Second,  and  yet  are  ranked  under 
the  Title  of  Unbelievers.     It  is  neceffary  to  (hew  to 
fuch  Perfons,  that  the  Firft  and  Second  infer  each 
other  mutually,  and  both  of  them  the  laft  •,  and  it 
may  be  of  fome  Ufe  to  Ihew,  that  the  laft  infers  the 
two  Firft  in  fuch  a  way,  as  to  caft  fome  Light  upon 
itfelf,  without  arguing  in  a  Circle  j  the  Divine  Autho- 
rity of  one  Book  being  made  to  infer  the  Genuinenefs 
of  another.  Or  the  Fads  contained  in  it,  /.  e.  its  Di- 
vine Authority  alfo. 

Here  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  fay  fomething  con- 
cerning the  Divine  Infpiration  of  the  Scriptures.  Now 
there  are  Three  different  Suppofitions,  which  maybe 
made  concerning  this  Point. 

The  firft  and  loweft  is,  That  all  the  Paflages  de- 
livered by  Mofes  and  the  Prophets,  as  coming  from 
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God,  and  by  the  Evangclifls,  as  the  Words  of 
Chrift,  alfo  the  Revelation  given  to  St.  John  in  a 
Pivinc  Vifion,  with  all  parallel  Portions  of  Scripture, 
muft  be  confidered  as  divinely  infpired,  and  as  having 
immediate  Divine  Authority  ♦,  elfe  we  cannot  allow 
even  common  Authority  to  thefe  Books  ;  but  that 
the  common  Hiftory,  the  Keafonings  of  the  Apoftks 
from  the  Old  Teftamcnt,  and  perhaps  feme  of  their 
Opinions,  may  be  confidered  as  coming  merely  from 
themfelves,  and  therefore,  though  highly  to  be  re- 
garded, are  not  of  unqueftionable  Authority.  The 
Arguments  for  this  Hypothefis  may  be,  that  fince  the 
Scriptures  Save  fuffered  by  Tranicribers,  like  other 
Books,  a  perfed  Exadtnefs  in  the  Original,  as  to  mi- 
nute Particulars  (in  which  alone  it  has  fuffered,  or 
could  fuffer,  from  Tranfcribers),  is  needlcfs  •,  That 
Mofa  and  the  Prophets,  the  Evangelifts  and  Apoftles, 
had  natural  Talents  for  writing  Hillory,  applymg  the 
Scriptures,  reafoning,  and  delivering  their  Opinions  ; 
and  that  God  works  by  natural  Means,  where  there 
are  fuch  ;  That  the  Apoftles  were  ignorant  of  the  true 
Extent  of  Chrift*^  Kingdom  for  a  confiderable  Time 
after  his  Refurredlion,  and  perhaps  miftaken  about  his 
fecond  Coming  ;  That  God  might  intend,  that  nothing 
in  this  World  Ihould  be  perfedt,  our  blefTed  Lord  ex- 
cepted i  That  fome  hiftorical  Fadls  feem  difficult  to 
be  reconciled  to  one  another,  and  fome  Applications 
of  PafTages  from  the  Old  Teftament  by  the  Writers 
of  the  New,  with  their  Reafonings  thereupon,  incon- 
clufive  and  unfadsfadory  -,  That  the  Writers  them- 
felves no-where  lay  claim  to  InfallibiUty,  when  fpeak- 
ing  from  themfelves  •,  and  that  HermaSy  Clemem  Ro- 
manus^  and  Barnabas^  who  were  apoftolical  Perfons, 
feem  evidently  to  have  reafoned  in  an  inconclufivc 
Manner. 

The  Second  Hypothefis  is.  That  hiftorical  Inci- 
dents of  fmali  Moment,  with  Matters  of  a  Nature  fo- 
reign to  Religion,  may  indeed  not  have  Divine  Au- 
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thority  ;  but  that  all  the  reft  of  the  Scriptures,  the 
Kcafonings,  the  Application  of  the  Prophecies,  and 
even  the  Do(flrines  of  inferior  Note,  mud  be  infpircd  \ 
clfe  what  can  be  meant  by  the  Gifts  of  the  Spirit,  par* 
ticularly  that  of  Prophecy,  /.  e,  of  intruding  others? 
How  can  Chrift's   Promife  of  the  Comforter,   who 
fhould  lead  his  Difciples  into  all  Truthy    be  fulfilled? 
Will  not  the  very  EfTentials  of  Religion,  the  Divine 
MilTion  of  C6r//?,  Providence,  and  a  future  State,  be 
weakened  by  thus  fuppofing  the  f\cred  Writers  to  be 
miftaken  in  religious  Points  ?  And  though  the  Hifto- 
ry  and  the  Reafonings  of  the  Scriptures  have  the 
Marks  of  being  written  in  the  fame  manner  as  other 
Books,  ;.  e.  may  feem  not  to  beinfpired,  yet  a  fccret 
Influence  might  condud  the  Writers  in  every  Thing 
of  Moment,  even  when  they  did  not  perceive  it,  or 
refled  upon  it  themfelves  •,  it  being  evident  from  ob- 
vious Reafonings,    as  well   as  from  the   foregoing 
Theory,  that  the  natural  Workings  of  the  Mind  arc 
not  to  be  diftinguifhed  from  thofe,  which  a  Being  that 
has  a   fufficient  Power  over  our  intelleflual  Frame, 
might  excite  in  us. 

The  Third  and  lafl:  Hypothefis  is,  That  the  whole 
Scriptures  are  infpired,  even  the  mod  minute  hiftori- 
cal  Paflages,  the  Salutations,  incidental  Mention  of 
common  Affairs,  i^c.     The  Arguments  in  favour  of 
this  Hypothefis  are,  That  many  Parts  of  Scripture  ap- 
pear to  have  double,    or  perhaps  manifold  Scnfes  \ 
That  not  one  Jot  or  Tittle  of  the  Law  (/.  e.  of  the 
whole  Scriptures  of  both  the  Old  and  New  Tefta- 
ments,  in  an  inlarged  Way  of  Interpretation,  which, 
ho  Weaver,  feems  jullifiable  by  parallel  Inftances)  (hall 
periOi  i  That  the  Bible,  /'.  e,  the  Book  of  Books,  as 
we  now  have  it,  appears  to  have  been  remarkably  di- 
fanguilhed  by  Providence  from  all  other  Writings, 
even  of  good  Jczvs  and  Chriflians,  and  to  admit  of  a 
Vindication  in  refped  of  fmall  Difficulties,  and  fmall 
lecming  Inconfiftencics,  as  well  as  of  great  ones,  every 
*  Day 
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Day  more  and  more  as  wc  advance  in  Knowlcge  ;  and 
that  Effefls  of  the  fame  Kind  with  Divine  Infpira- 
tion,  viz,  the  working  of  Miracles,  and  the  Gift  of 
Prophecy,  fubfifled  during  the  Times  of  the  Authors 
of  the  Books  of  the  Old  and  New  Teftamcnts,  and 
even  in  all,  or  nearly  all,  of  thcfe  Writers  j  alfo,  that 
they  extended,  in  fome  Cafes,  to  very  minute  Things. 
I  will  not  prefume  to  determine  which  of  thcfe  three 
Snppofitions  approaches  neareft  to  the  Truth.  The 
following  Propofitions  will,  I  hope,  eflablifh  the  nrfl 
of  them  at  lead,  and  prove  the  Genuinenefs  of  the 
Scriptures,  the  Truth  of  the  Fadls  contained  in  them, 
and  their  Divine  Authority,  to  fuch  a  Degree,  as  that 
we  need  not  fear  to  make  them  the  Rule  of  our  Lives, 
and  the  Ground  of  our  future  Expedations ;  which  is 
all  that  is  abfolutely  neceflary  for  the  Proof  of  the 
Chriftian  Religion,  and  the  Satisfaction  and  Comfort 
of  religious  Perfons.  I  even  believe,  that  the  follow- 
ing Evidences  favour  the  fecond  Hy pothefis  ftrongly, 
and  exclude  all  Errors  and  Imperfedlions.  of  Note; 
nay,  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  that  ferious,  inquifitivc 
Men  can  fcarce  refl  there,  but  will  be  led  by  the  fuc- 
celTive  clearing  of  Difficulties,  and  unfolding  of  the 
mod  wonderful  Truths,  to  believe  the  whole  Scrip- 
tures to  be  infpired,  and  to  abound  with  numberlefs 
Ufes  and  Applications,  of  which  we  yet  know  nothing. 
Let  future  Ages  determine.  The  evidently  miracu- 
lous Nature  of  one  Part,  viz.  the  prophetical,  difpofes 
the  Mind  to  believe  the  Whole  to  be  far  above  human 
Invention,  or  even  Penetration,  till  fuch  time  as  our 
Underftandings  (hall  be  farther  opened  by  the  Events 
which  are  to  precede  the  fecond  Coming  o^CbriJl.  In 
the  mean  while,  let  Critics  and  learned  Men  of  all 
Kinds  have  full  Liberty  to  examine  the  facred  Books  -, 
and  let  us  be  fparing  in  our  Cenfures  of  each  other. 
Let  us  judge  nothing  before  the  Titne,  until  the  Lord 
come  •,  and  then  /hall  every  Man  have  Praife  of  God, 
Sobriety  of  Mind,  Humility,  and  Piety,  are  requifite  in 
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the  Purfuit  of  Knowlege  of  every  Kind,  and  mudi 
more  in  that  of  facred.  I  have  here  endeavoured  to 
be  impartial  to  each  Hypothefis,  and  juft  to  hint  what 
1  apprehend  each  Party  would  or  might  fay  in  Defence 
of  their  own.  However,  they  are  all  Brethren^  and 
ought  not  to  fall  out  by  the  fVay, 

PROP,    20. 

The  Manner  in  which  the  Books  of  the  Old  and 
New  Tcjlameuts  ha'oe  b^en  handed  down  from 
jige  to  Age^  proves  both  their  Genuinenefs^ 
and  the  Truth  of  the  princi^d  Fa5ls  contained 
in  them, 

■pOR,  Firft,  It  refembles  the  Manner  in  which  all 
-■■    other  genuine  Books  and  true  Hiftories  have  been 
conveyed  down  toPofterity.     As  the  Writings  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  Poets,  Orators,  Pliilofophers  and 
Hiftorians,  were  efteemed  by  thefe   Nations  to  be 
tranfmitted  to  them  by  their  Forefathers  in  a  continued 
Succeflion,  from  the  Times  when  the  refpedlive  Au- 
thors lived,  fo  have  the  Books  of  the  Old  Teftament 
by  the  Jewijh  Nation,  and  thofe  of  the  New  by  the 
Chrijlians  j  and  it  is  an  additional  Evidence  in  the  lad 
Cafe,  that  the  primitive  Chriflians  were  not  a  diftinft 
Nation,  but  a  great  Multitude  of  People  difperfcd 
through  all  the  Nations  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and 
even  extending  itfelf  beyond  the  Bounds  of  that  Em- 
pire.    As  the  Greeks  and  Romans  always  believed  the 
pnncipal  Fads  of  their  hiftorical  Books,  fo  the  Jews 
2.Tid  Chrijltans  did  more,    and  never  fecm  to  have 
doubted  of  the  Truth  of  any  Part  of  theirs      In  lliort, 
whatever  can  be  faid  o.f  the  traditional  Authority  due 
to  the  Greek  and  Roman  Writers,  fomething  analo- 
gous to  this,  and  for  the  mod  part  of  greater  Weight, 
may  be  urged  for  the  JewiJJj  and  Chrijlian.     Now,  I 
luppofe  that  all  fober-minded  Men  admit  the  Books 
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ufually  afcribed  to  the  Greek  and  Roman  Hiftorkns, 
Philofophcrs,  6?f.  to  be  genuine,  and  the  principal 
Fa(^s  related  or  alluded  to  in  them  to  be  true,  and  that 
one  chief  Evidence  for  this  is  the  general  traditipnary 
one  here  reciced.  Thcv  ought  therefore  to  pay  the 
lame  Regard  to  the  Books  of  the  Old  and  New  Tefla- 
ments,  fince  there  are  the  fame  or  greater  Reafont 
for  it. 

Secondly,  If  we  reconfider  the  Circumftances  re- 
cited in  the  laft  Paragrapli,  it  will  appear,  that  thefe 
traditionary  Evidences  are  fufHcient  ones  •,  and  we  (halt 
have  a  real  Argument,  as  well  as  one  adbominem^  for 
receiving  Books  fo  handed  down  to  us.  For  it  is 
not  to  be  conceived,  that  whole  Nations  Ihould  either 
be  impofed  upon  themfelves,  or  concur  to  deceive 
others,  by  Forgeries  of  Books  or  Fafts.  Thefe  Books 
and  Fads  mud  therefore,  in  general,  be  genuine  and 
true;  and  it  is  a  ftrong  additional  Evidence  of  this, 
that  all  Nations  muft  be  jealous  of  Forgeries  for  the 
fame  Rcafons  that  we  are. 

Here  it  may  be  objeded,  that  as  we  reje(5l  the  Pro- 
digies related  by  the  Gr<?^^  and  Roman  Writers,  though 
we  admit  the  common  Hiflory,  fo  we  ought  alfo  to 
rejefl  the  Scripture  Miracles.     To  this  I  anlwer, 

Firll,  That  the  Scripture  Hiftory  is  fupported  by 
far  ftronger  Evidences  than  the  Greek  or  Roman^  as 
will  appear  in  the  following  Propofitions. 

Secondly,  That  many  of  the  Scripture  Miracles  are 
related  by  Eye-witnefles,  and  were  of  a  public  Nature, 
of  long  Duration,  attended  by  great  and  lading  Ef- 
fects, infeparably  connedled  with  the  common  Hido- 
ry,  and  evidently  fuitable  to  our  Notions  of  a  wife  and 
good  Providence,  which  cannot  be  faid  of  thofe  related 
by  the  Pagan  Writers. 

Thirdly,  That  the  Scripture  Miracles  not  attended 
by  thefe  cogent  Circumftances  are  fupported  by  their 
Connexion  with  fuch  as  are  ;  and  that  afcer  we  have 
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admitted  thefc,  there  remains  no  longer  any  Pre. 
fumptionagainft.thofefrom  their  miraculous  Nature. 
Fourthly,  If  there  be  any  fmall  Number  found 
amon^ft  the  Pagan  Miracles,  attefted  by  fuch-likc 
Evidences  as  the  principal  ones  for  the  Scripture  Mi- 
racles, I  do  not  fee  how  they  can  be  rejedled  ;  but  it 
viil  not  follow,  that  the  Scripture  Miracles  are  falfe, 
becaufe  fome  of  the  Pagan  ones  are  true. 

PROP.    21. 

The  great  Importance  of  the  Hi/lories^  Precepts^ 
Promifh^ThreatentTigs  at  J  Prophecies  cojitainei 
in  the  Scriptures,  are  Evidences  both  of  their 
Genuinentfs,  a  fid  of  the  Truth  of  the  principal 
Fa5is  mentioned  in  them. 

'T^HIS  is  one  of  the  Inftances  in  which  the  Evi- 
•*•  dences  for  the  Scriptures  are  fuperior,  beyond 
Comparifon,  to  thofe  for  any  other  antient  Books. 
Let  us  take  a  (hort  Review  of  this  Importance  in  its 
feveral  Particulars. 

TheHiflory  of  the  Creation,  Fall,  Deluge,  Longe- 
vity of  the  Patriarchs,  Difperfion  of  Mankind,  Call- 
ing o^  Abraham^    Defcent  q{  Jacob  with  his  Family 
into  Egypt,    and  the  Precepts   of  abftaining    from 
Blood,  and   of  Circumcifion,  were  of  fo  much  Con- 
cern, either  to  Mankind  in  general,  or  to  the  Ifraelites 
in  particular,  and  fome  of  them  of  fo  extraordinary  a 
Nature,  as  that  it  could  not  be  an  indifferent  Matter 
to  the  People  amongft  whom  the  Account  given  of 
them  in  Genefts  was  firft  publilhed,  whether  they  re- 
ceived them  or  not.     Suppofe  this  Account  to  be  firft 
publiQicd  amongft  the  Ifraelites  by  Mofes,  and  alfo  to 
be  then  confirmed  by  clear,  univerfal,  uninterrupted 
Tradition  (which  is  pofTible  and  probable,  according 
to  die  Hlftory  itfclf),  and  it  will  be  eafy  to  conceive, 
upon  diis  true  Suppofition,  how  this  Account  Ihould 
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be  handed  down  from  Age  to  Agcamongft  th^Jews^ 
and  received  by  them  as  indubitable,  Suppofe  this 
Account  to  be  falfe,  /.  e,  fuppofe  that  there  were  no 
fuch  Evidences  and  Veftiges  of  thefe  Hiftories  and 
Precepts,  and  it  will  be  difficult  to  conceive  how  this 
could  have  happened,  let  the  Time  of  Publication  bt 
as  it  will.  It  early,  the  People  would  rejc6l  the  Ac- 
ount  at  once  for  want  of  a  clear  Tradition,  which 
the  Account  icfclf  would  give  them  Rcafon  to  expe(fl. 
If  late,  it  would  b^  natural  to  inquire  how  the  Author 
came  to  be  informed  of  Things  never  known  before 
to  others. 

If  it  be  faid,  that  he  delivered  them  as  communi- 
cated to  him  by  Revelation  (which  yet  cannot  well  be 
faid  on  account  of  the  many  References  in  Genefts  to 
the  remaining  Veftiges  of  the  Things  related),  thefc 
lurprifmg,  interefting  Particulars  would  at  Icart  be  an 
Embaraflinent  upon  his  fiiflitious  Credentials,  and  en- 
gage his  Cotemporaries  to  look  narrowly  into  them. 

If  it  be  laid,  that  there  were  many  Cofmogonies  and 
Theogonies  current  amongft  the  Pagans,  which  yec 
are  evidently  Fidtions  ;  I  anfwer,  that  thefe  were,  ia 
general,  regarded  only  as  amufing  Fid  ions ;  however, 
that  they  had  fome  Truths  in  them,  either  exprelTed 
in  plain  Words,  or  concealed  in  Figures-,  and  that 
their  Agreement  with  the  Book  of  Genefis^  as  far  as 
they  are  confiftent  with  oneanother,  or  have  any  Ap* 
pearance  of  Truth,  is  a  remarkable  Evidence  in  favour 
of  this  Book.  It  is  endlcfs  to  make  all  the  polTible 
Suppofitions  and  Objections  of  this  Kind  •,  but  it  ap- 
pears to  me,  that  the  more  are  made,  the  more 
will  the  Truth  and  Genuinenefs  of  the  Scriptures  be 
cftablidied  thereby. 

It  ought  to  be  added,  in  relation  to  the  Precepts  of 
abftaining  from  Blood,  antl  Circumcifion,  before-men- 
tioned, that  if  the  firft  was  common  to  Mankind,  or 
was  known  to  have  been  fo,  the  laft  peculiar  to  thQ 
Dependents  of  Abraham^  at  the  Time  of  the  Publi- 
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cation  of  the  Book  of  Genefis,  this  confirms  it ;  if  other- 
wife,  would  contribute  to  make  it  rejected.  If  neither 
the  Pradlices  themfeives,  nor  any  Veftiges  of  them, 
fubfifted  at  all,  the  Book  mud  be  rejefted.  The  Dif- 
ficulty of  deducing  thefe  Pradices  from  the  Principles 
of  human  Nature  ought  to  be  confidered  here ;  as  it 
tends  to  prove  their  divine  Original,  agreeably  to  the 
Accounts  given  of  them  in  Genefts, 

Let  us  next  come  to  the  Law  of  Mofes»     This  was 
extremely  burdenfome,    expenfive,    feverc,  particu- 
larly upon  the  Crime  of  Idolatry,  to  which  all  Man- 
kind  were  then  extravagantly  prone,  and  abfurd,  ac- 
cording to  the  common  Judgment  of  Mankind,  in 
the  Inltances  of  forbidding  to  provide  themfelves  with 
Horfes  for  War,  and  commanding  all  the  Males  of 
the  whole  Nation  to  appear  at  Jerufalem  three  dmes 
in  a  Year.     At  the  fame  time,  it  claims  a  Divine  Au- 
thority every-where,  and  appeals  to  Fads  of  the  moft 
notorious  Kinds,  and  to  Culloms  and  Ceremonies  of 
the  mod  peculiar  Nature,  as  the  Memorials  of  thefe 
Fafts.     We  cannot  conceive,  then,  that  any  Nation, 
with  fuch  Motives  to  rejedl,  and  fuch  Opportunities 
of  dete£ting,  the  Forgery  of  the  Bool^  of  Exodus^ 
Leviticus^  Numbers^    and  Deuteronomy^    Ihould   yet 
receive  them,  and  fubmit  to  this  heavy  Yoke.     That 
they  (hould  often  throw  it  off  in  Part,  and  for  a  I'ime, 
and  rebel  againft  the  divine  Authority  of  their  Law, 
though  fufficiently  evidenced,  is  eafily  to  be  accounted 
for  from  what  we  fee  and  feel  in  ourfelves  and  others 
every  Day,  but  that  they  fhould  ever  return   and  re- 
pent, ever  fubmit  to  it,  unlefs  it  had  divine  Authority, 
is  utterly  incredible.     It  was  not  a  Matter  of  fuch 
fmall  Importance,  as  that  they  could  content  themfelves 
with  a  fuperlicial  Examination,  with  a  lefs  Examina- 
tion  than  would  be  fufficient  to  deteft  fo  notorious  a 
Forgery  j  and  this  holds,  at  whatever  time  we  fuppofe 
thefe  Books  to  be  publilhed. 
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That  the  Jews  did  thus  fubmit  to  the  Law  of 
JAofcSy  is  evident  from  the  Books  of  the  Old  and  New 
Tcftamcnts,  if  we  allow  them  the  lead  Truth  and 
Gcnuincnefs,  or  even  from  profane  Writers  ;  nay,  I 
may  fay»  froni  the  prcfent  Obfervance  of  it  by  the 
Jews  fcattered  through  all  the  Kingdoms  of  the 
World. 

If  it  be  faid,  that  other  Nations  have  afcribed  Di- 
vine Authority  to  their  Lawgivers,  and  fubmitted  to 
very  fevere  Laws ;  I  anfwcr,  Firft,  That  the  Pretences 
of  Lawgivers  amongft  the  Pagans  to  Infpiration,  and 
the  SubmifTion  of  the  People  to  them,  may  be  account- 
ed for  in  the  Degree  in  which  they  are  found,  from 
the  then  Circumftances  of  Things,  without  having 
recourfe  to  real  Infpiration  j  and  particularly,  that 
if  we  admit  the  patriarchal  Revelations  related  and  in- 
timated by  Mofes^  and  his  own  Divine  Legation,  it 
will  appear,  that  the  Heathen  Lawgivers  copied  after 
thefe  i  which  is  a  ftrong  Argument  for  admitting  them. 
Secondly,  That  there  is  no  Inftance  amongft  the  Pa- 
gans, of  a  Body  of  Laws  being  produced  at  once, 
and  remaining  without  Addition  afterwards  -,  but  that 
they  were  compiled  by  degrees,  according  to  the 
Exigencies  of  the  State,  the  Prevalence  of  a  particular 
Faction,  or  the  Authority  of  fome  particular  Perfons, 
who  were  all  ftyled  Lawgivers,  as  Braco  and  Solon  at 
Athens :  That  they  were  made,  in  general,  not  to 
curb,  but  humour,  the  Genius  of  the  People  •,  and  were 
afterwards  repealed  and  altered  from  the  fame  Caufes : 
Whereas  the  Body  Politic  of  the  Ifraelites  took  upon 
itfelfa  complete  Form  at  once,  and  has  preferved  this 
Form  in  great  meafure  to  the  prefent  Time,  and  that 
under  the  higheft  external  Difadvantages  ;  which  is 
an  Inftance  quite  without  Parallel,  and  Ihews  the  great 
Opinion  which  they  had  of  their  Law,  /.  e*  its  great 
Importance  to  them. 

If  it  be  faid,  that  the  Laws  of  the  Ifraelites  were 
not  perhaps  impofcd  at  once,  but  grew  up  by  degrees, 
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as  in  other  Nations,  this  will  make  the  DilHculty  of  re- 
ceiving the  Books  of  Exodus yLeviticus<i  Numbers^  and 
Bcuteroncmyy  in  which  the  contrary,  with  all  the  par^ 
ticular  Circumftances,  is  afferted,  greater  than  ever. 
In  fhort,  of  all  the  Fi(5tions  or  Forgeries  that  can  hap- 
pen amongft  any  People,  the  mod  improbable  is  that 
of  their  Body  of  Civil  Laws  ;  and  it  Teems  to  be  ut- 
terly impofTible  in  the  Cafe  of  the  Law  of  Mofes. 

The  next  Part  of  the  Scriptures,  whofe  Importance 
wc  are  to  confider,   is   the  Hiftory  contained  in  the 
Books  of  Jojhua^  Judges^  Ruth,  Samuel,  KingSy  Chro- 
nicles,  Ezra^  and  Nehemiahy  and  extending  from  the 
Death  of  Mofes  to  the  Re-eftablifhment  of  the  Jews 
afcer  the  Babylonijb  Captivity,  by  Ezra  and  Nehemiab, 
Now,  in  this  Hiftory  are   the  following  important 
Fadls,  moft  of  which  muft  be  fuppofed  to  Itave  fuch 
Veftiges  of  themfclves,    either  external  vifible  ones, 
or  internal  in  the  Minds  and  Memories  of  the  People, 
as  would  verify  them,  if  true  ;  make  them  be  rejected, 
if  falfc.     The  Conqueft  of  the  Land  of  Canaan,  the 
Divifion  of  it,  and  the  Appointment  of  Cities  for  the 
Priefts  and  Levites  by  Jojhua  %  the  frequent  Slave- 
ries of  the  Ifraelites  to  the  neighbouring  Kings,  and 
their  Deliverance  by  the  Judges  •,  the  Eredion  of  a 
Kingdom  by  Samuel  \  the  Tranflation  of  this  King- 
dom from  5j«/'s  Family  to  David,  with  his  Conquefts ; 
the  Glory  of  Solomon's  Kingdom  *,  the  Building  of  the 
Temple  ;    the  Divifion  of  the  Kingdom  ;  the  idola- 
trous Worfhip  fet  up  at  Ban  and  Bethel  \   the  Capti- 
vity of  the  Ifraelites  by  the  Kings  of  JJfyria  •,  the 
Captivity  of  the  Jews  by  Nebuchadnezzar  -,  the  De- 
ftru(^ion  of  their  Temple  -,  their  Return  under  Cyrus^ 
Rebuilding  the  Temple  under  Darius  Hyftafpis,  and 
Re-eftablifiiment  under  Arlaxerxes  Longimanus,  by 
Ezra  and  Nehemiah  j   Thefe   Events  are  fomc  of 
them  the  moft  glorious,  fomeof  them  the  moft  Ihame- 
ful  that  can  well  happen  to  any  People,     How  can  wc 
reconcile  Forgeries  of  fuch  oppofite  Kinds,  and  efpe- 
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dally  as  they  are  interwoven  together  ?  But,  indeed^ 
the  Fads  are  of  fuch  Confequence,  Notoriety,  and 
Permanency  in  their  Effe(fls,  that  neither  could  any 
particular  Perfons  amongft  the  Ifraelites  firft  project: 
the  Defign  of  feigning  them,  nor  their  own  People 
concur  with  fuch  a  Defign,  nor  the  neighbouring  Na- 
tions permit  the  Fiftion  to  pafs.  Nothing  could  make 
a  jealous  Multitude  amongft  the  Ifraelites  or  neigh- 
bouring Nations  acquiefce,  but  the  invincible  Kvi- 
dencc  of  the  Facfts  here  alleged.  And  the  fame  Ob-» 
iervations  hold  of  numberlefs  other  Fa6ls  of  lefler 
Note,  which  it  would  be  tedious  to  recount ;  and  of 
miraculous  Fafts  as  much,  or  rather  more  than  others. 
Befides  which,  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  all  thefe  have 
fuch  various  neceflary  Connexions  with  each  other, 
that  they  cannot  be  feparated,  as  has  been  already  re- 
marked. 

And  all  this  will,  I  prefume,  be  readily  acknow- 
Jeged,  upon  Suppofition  that  the  feveral  Books  were 
publifhed  in  or  near  the  Times  of  the  Fafts  therein  re- 
corded. But,  fay  the  Objedors,  this  will  not  hold  in 
fo  ftrong  a  manner,  if  the  Books  be  publifhed  after 
thefe  Times.  Let  us  take  an  extreme  Cafe  then,  and 
fuppofe  all  thefe  hiftorical  Books  forged  by  Ezra. 
But  this  is  evidently  impoflible.  Things  of  fo  im- 
portant and  notoriousa  Kind,  fo  glorious  and  fo  (hamc- 
tul  to  the  People,  for  whofe  Sake  they  were  forged, 
would  have  been  rejeded  with  the  utmoft  Indignation, 
unlefs  there  were  the  ftrong^ft  and  moft  genuine  Foot- 
ftcps  of  thefe  Things  already  amongft  the  People. 
They  were  therefore  in  part  true.  But  many  Addi- 
tions were  made  by  Ezra^  fay  the  Objedlors.  I  an- 
fwcr,  if  thefe  were  of  Importance,  the  Difficulty  rc^ 
turns.  If  not,  then  all  the  important  Fads  are  true. 
Befides,  what  Motive  could  any  one  have  for  making 
Additions  of  no  Importance  ?  Again,  if  there  were 
any  antient  Writings  extant,  Ezra  muft  either  copy 
after  them,  which  dcftroys  the  prefent  Suppofition  \ 
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or  differ  from  and  oppofe  them,  which  would  betray 
him.  If  there  were  no  fuch  antient  Writings,  the 
People  coiildnot  but  inquire  in  Matters  of  Importance, 
for  what  Reafons  Ezra  was  fo  particular  in  Things  of 
which  there  was  neither  any  Memory,  nor  Account 
in  Writing.  If  it  be  faid,  that  the  People  did  not  re« 
gard  what  Ezra  had  thus  forged,  but  let  it  pafs  un- 
contradided  ;  this  is  again  to  make  the  Things  of 
fmall  or  no  Importance.  Befides,  why  Ihould  Ezra 
write,  if  no  one  would  read  or  regard  ?  Farther, 
Ezra  mud,  like  all  other  Men,  have  Friends,  Ene- 
mies, and  Rivals ;  and  fome  or  all  of  thefe  would  have 
been  a  Check  upon  him,  and  a  Security  againft  him 
in  Matters  of  Importance. 

If,  inftead  of  fuppofing  Ezra  to  have  forged  all 
thefe  Books  at  once,  we  fuppofe  them  forged  llicccf- 
fively,  one,  two,  or  three  Centuries  after  the  Fadbs  re- 
lated •,  we  (hall,  from  this  intermediate  Suppofition, 
have  (befides  the  Difficulty  of  accounting  for  fuch  a 
regular  Succeflion  of  Impoftures  in  Matters  fo  im- 
portant) a  Mbcture  of  the  Difficulties  recited  in  the 
two  preceding  Paragraphs,  the  Sum  total  of  which 
will  be  the  fame,  or  nearly  the  fame,  as  in  either  of 
thofe  Cafes.  And,  upon  the  Whole,  the  Forgery  of 
the  Annals  of  the  Ifraelites  appears  to  be  impoflible, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  Body  of  their  Civil  Laws. 

If  it  be  faid,  that  the  Hiftories  and  Annals  of  other 
Nations  have  many  Fidlions  and  Falfhoods  in  them  j 
I  anfwer,  that  the  fuperior  Importance  of  the  Events 
which  happened  to  the  Jewijh  Nation,  and  the  mira- 
culous Nature  of  many  of  them,  occafioned  their  be- 
ing recorded  at  the  then  prefcnt  Times,  in  the  way 
of  fimple  Narration,  the  Command  of  God  alfo  con- 
curring, as  it  feems ;  and  that  thus  all  Addition,  Va- 
riety, and  Embellilhment,  was  prevented  :  Whereas 
the  Hiftories  of  the  Originals  of  other  Nations  were 
not  committed  to  Writing  till  long  after  the  Events, 
after  they  had  been  corrupted  and  obfcurcd  by  num- 
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bcrlcfs  Fables  and  Fictions,  as  is  well  known.  There 
arc  many  other  Circumftanccs  peculiar  to  the  Jewijb 
Hiftory,  which  eflablifh  its  Truth  even  in  the  minuted 
Things,  as  I  (hall  (hew  in  the  following  Propofitions ; 
and  1  hope  the  Reader  will  fee,  in  the  Progrefs  of  the 
Argument,  that  the  fame  Method  of  Rcafoning  which 
proves  the  Jewiflj  Hiftory  to  be  rigorouQy  exafb, 
proves  alfo,  that  theHiftories  of  other  Nations  may  be 
cxpeded  to  be  partly  true,  and  partly  falfe,  as  they  arc 
agreed  to  be  by  all  learned  and  fober-minded  Men. 

I  pafs  over  the  Books  of  EftbcVy  Job^  the  Pfalms^ 
Proverhy  Ecclefiajles^  and  Canticles^  as  not  having 
much  Relation  to  this  Propofition ;  and  proceed  to  the 
Confideranon  of  the  Prophecies. 

Thefe  contain  the  moft  important  Precepts,  Pro- 
mifes,  Threatenings,  and  Prediflions,  /.  e.  Prophecies 
peculiarly  fo  called,  befides  the  indiredl  and  incidental 
Mention  of  the  great  Events  recorded  in  the  hiftorical 
3ooks.  And  as  they  are  full  of  the  fevereft  Reproofs 
and  Denunciations  againft  all  Ranks,  King,  Govern- 
ors and  great  Men  fubordinate  to  him,  Priefts,  Pro- 
phets, and  People,  one  cannot  exped,  that  they  ftiould 
be  favourably  received  by  any,  but  thofe  of  the  bed 
moral  Charadlers  ;  and  thefe  muft  be  the  firft  to  de- 
left and  expofe  a  Forgery,  if  there  was  any.  So  that 
the  Prophecies,  if  they  were  Forgeries,  could  not  be 
able  to  (land  fo  rigorous  an  Examination  as  the  Im- 
portance of  the  Cafe  would  prompt  all  Ranks  to.  And 
nere  all  the  Arguments  before  ufed  to  (hew,  that  the 
hiftorical  Books  could  neither  be  forged  at  the  Time  of 
the  Fads,  nor  fo  late  as  Ezra's  Time,  nor  in  any  in-r 
termediaie  one,  are  applicable  with  the  fame,  or  even 
greater  Force.  Befides  which,  it  is  to  be  obferved  of 
the  Predidions  in  particular,  that,  if  they  were  pub- 
lilhed  before  the  Events,  they  could  not  be  Forgeries ; 
if  afterwards,  there  would  not  be  wandng  amongft  the 
Jews  many  Pcrfons  of  the  fame  Difpofition  with  Per- 
ffyry,  and  the  prefcnt  Objedors  to  the  Genuinenefs 
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of  the  Prophecies,  and  the  Truth  of  the  Fa6ls  related 
or  implied  in  them,  who  upon  that  Suppofition  would 
have  met  with  Succefs,  as  Porpbyryr  and  the  anticnt 
Objedors  would  have  done  long  ago,  had  their  Ob- 
jedlions  been  folid.  Infidelity  is  the  natural  and  ne- 
celTary  Produft  of  human  Wickednefs  and  Weaknefs  \ 
we  fee  it,  in  all  other  Things,  as  well  as  in  Religion, 
whenfoever  the  Interefts  and  PafTions  of  Men  are  op- 
pofite  to  Truth  ;  and  the  prefent  Objedlors  to  the 
Truth  of  revealed  Religion  may  be  aflured,  that  the 
antient  ones,  the  murmuring  Ifraelites  in  the  Wilder- 
nefs,  the  rebellious  7fWJ  before  Chrifl,  and  hot\i  Jews 
and  Gentiles  fince  Chrifl,  have  done  Juftice  ro  their 
Caufe. 

We  come,  in  the  lafl  Place,  to  confider  the  Im- 
portance of  the  Books  of  the  New  Teflament.  Who- 
ever  then  received  thefe  in  antient  Times  as  genuine 
and  true,  muft  not  only  forfake  all  finful  Pieafures, 
but  expofe  himfelf  to  various  Hardfliips  and  Dangers, 
and  even  to  Death  itfelf.  They  had  indeed  a  future 
Glory  promifed  to  them,  with  which  the  Sufferings  of 
the  prefent  Time  were  not  worthy  to  be  compared. 
But  then  this  Glory,  being  future,  muft  be  fupported 
with  the  moft  inconteftable  Evidences  •,  elfe  it  could 
have  no  Power  againft  the  oppofite  Motives  i  and  both 
together  muft  fo  roufcthe  Mind,  as  to  make  Men  ex- 
ert  themfelves  to  the  uttermoft,  till  they  had  received 
full  Satisfa(5lion.  Befides  which,  it  is  to  be  obferved> 
that  even  Joy,  and  the  Greatnefs  of  an  Expedlation, 
incline  Men  todifbelieve,  and  to  examine  with  a  fcru- 
pulous  Exadlnels,  as  well  as  Fear  and  Diflike. 

As  to  thofe  who  did  not  receive  the  Dodlrines  of 
the  New  Teftament,  and  the  Fads  there  related  and 
implied,  they  would  have  fufficient  Motives  to  dete(5l 
the  Forgery  or  Faldiood,  had  there  been  any  fuch. 
They  were  all  condemned  for  their  Unbelief ;  many 
tor  their  grofs  Vices;  the  7^  for  his  darling  Par- 
tiality to  his  own  Nation,  and  ceremonial  Law  ;  and 
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the  Gentile  for  his  Idolatry  and  Polythcifm  \  and  the 
moft  dreadful  Puniflimenrs  threatened  to  all  in  a  future 
State.  Now  thefc  were  important  Charges,  and  alarm- 
ing Confiderations,  which,  if  they  did  not  put  Men 
upon  a  fair  Examination,  would,  at  lead,  make  them 
defirous  to  find  Fault,  to  dctcdl  and  expofe,  and,  if 
they  had  difcovered  any  Fraud,  to  publish  it  with  the 
utmoft  Triumph.  The  Books  of  the  New  Teftament 
could  not  but  be  of  fo  much  Importance  to  the  Un- 
believers of  the  primitive  Times,  as  to  excite  them 
to  Vigilance  and  Earncftnefs,  in  endeavouring  to  dif- 
credit  and  deftroy  them.  AH  which  is  abundantly 
confirmed  by  the  Hiflory  of  thofe  Times.  And  in- 
deed Cafes  of  the  fame  Kind,  though  not  of  the  fame 
Degree,  occur  now  to  daily  Obfervation,  which  the 
Reader  will  do  well  to  call  to  Mind.  Thus  it  comes 
to  pafs,  on  one  hand,  that  Frauds  and  Impoftures 
arc  crufhed  in  the  Birth ;  and,  on  the  other,  that 
wicked  Men  labour  againft  the  Truth  in  the  mod  un- 
reafonable  and  inconfiflent  Ways,  and  are  led  on  from 
one  Degree  of  Obftinacy,  Prevarication,  and  Infatua- 
tion, to  another,  without  Limits. 

It  may  be  added  here.  That  the  Pcrfons  reproved 
and  condemned  in  the  Gofpels,  in  the  A5fs  of  the 
Apoftles,  by  St.  Paul  in  his  Epiftles,  by  St.  Peter  in 
his  fecond  Epiftle,  by  St.  Johji  and  St.  Jude  in  their 
Epiftles,  and  by  St.  John  in  the  Revelation^  viz. 
the  Five  Churches,  and  the  Nicokitans^  could  not  but 
endeavour  to  vindicate  themfelves.  The  Books  were 
all  of  a  public  Nature,  and  thefe  Reproofs  particularly 
fo,  as  being  intended  to  guard  others. 

I  have  now  gone  through  the  feveral  Parts  of  the 
Scripture,  and  fhewn  brielly  how  the  Importance  of 
each  would  be  a  Security  againft  Forgery  and  Fidlion 
m  that  Part.  I  will  now  add  fome  general  Evidences 
to  the  fame  Purpofe. 

Pirft,  then,  It  is  certain,  that  both  Jcjos  and  Chrifti^ 
*ns  have  undergone  the  feverclli^ciiccucions  and  Suf- 
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fcrings  on  account  of  their  iacred  Books,  and  yet  ne- 
ver could  be  prevailed  with  to  deliver  them  upj 
Which  (hews  that  they  thought  them  of  the  higheft 
Imporunce,  moft  genuine  and  true. 

Secondly,  The  Prefcrvation  of  the  Law  of  Mo[ts^ 
which  is  probably  the  firfc  Book  that  was  ever  written 
in  any  Language,  while  fo  many  others  more  modem 
have  been  lofr,  fliews  the  great  Regard  paid  to  it. 
The  fame  holds  in  a  lefs  Degree  of  moft  of  the  other 
Books  of  the  Old  Teftament,  fincc  moft  of  them  are 
antienter  than  the  oldeft  Greek  Hiftorians.  And  as 
the  Records  of  all  the  neighbouring  Nations  are  loft ; 
we  muft  fuppofe  thofe  of  the  Jews  to  have  been  pre- 
lerved,  from  their  Importance,  or  fome  other  fuch 
Caufe,  as  may  be  an  equal  Evidence  of  their  Genuine* 
nefs  and  Truth. 

Thirdly,  The  great  Importance  of  all  the  facred 
Books  appears  from  the  many  early  Tranflations  and 
Paraphrafcs  of  them*  The  fame  Tranflations  and 
Paraphrafcs  muft  be  an  effefluai  Means  of  fecuring 
their  Integrity  and  Purity,  if  we  could  fuppofe  any 
Defign  to  corrupt  them. 

Fourthly,  The  Hefitation  and  Difficulty  with  which 
a  few  Books  of  the  New  Teftament  were  received  into 
the  Canon,  fhew  the  great  Care  and  Concern  of  the 
primitive  Chrifnans  about  their  Canon,  i,  e.  the  high 
Importance  of  the  Books  received  into  it ;  and  arc 
therefore  a  ftrong  Evidence,  firft,  for  the  Genuine- 
nefs  and  Truth  of  the  Books  which  were  received  with- 
out Hefitation  -,  and  then  for  thefe  others,  fince  they 
were  received  univerfally  at  laft. 

Fifthly,  The  great  religious  Hatred  and  Animofity 
which  fubfifted  between  the  Jews  and  Samaritans^ 
and  between  feveral  of  the  antient  Seds  amongft  the 
Chriftians,  fliew  of  what  Importance  they  all  thought 
their  facred  Books  •,  and  would  make  them  watch  over 
one  another  with  a  jealous  Eye. 
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PROP.    22. 

^be  Language^  Style,  and  Manner  of  tVrlting 
ufed  in  the  Books  of  the  Old  andNcu  Tcfia- 
mentiy  ere  Arguments  of  their  Genuinene/s, 
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ERE  1  obfervcj  Firft,  That  the  Hebrew  Lan- 
guage, in  which  the  Old  Teftamcnt  was  written, 
being  the  Language  of  an  ancient  People,  and  ortc 
that  had  little  Irttercourfe  with  their  Neighbours,  and 
whofe  Neighbours  alfo  fpake  a  Language  thar  had 
great  Affinity  with  their  own,  would  not  change  fo 
faft  as  modern  Languages  have  done,  fince  Nations 
have  been  varioufly  mixed  with  one  another,  and 
Trade,  Arts,  and  Sciences,  greatly  extended.  Yet  fome 
Changes  there  muft  be,  in  pafTing  from  the  Time  of 
Mofes  to  th!Xto(  Malac hi.  Now,  I  apprehend,  thac 
the  Biblical  Hebrew  correfponds  to  this  Criterion  with 
fo  much  Exadnefs,  that  a  confiderable  Argument  may 
be  deduced  thence  in  favour  of  the  Genuinenefs  of  the 
Boolcs  of  the  Old  Teftament. 

Secondly,  The  Books  of  the  Old  Teflament  have 
too  confiderable  a  Divcrfity  of  Style  to  be  the  Work 
either  of  one  Jew  (for  a  Jew  he  mud  be  on  account 
of  the  Language),  or  of  any  Set  of  cotemporary  Jr^vs. 
If  therefore  they  be  all  Forgeries,  there  muft  be  a  Suc- 
ceffion  of  Impoftors  in  different  Ages,  who  have  con- 
curred toimpofe  upon  Pofterity,  which  is  inconccive- 
able.  To  fuppofe  Part  forged,  and  Part  genuine,  is 
very  harfh,  neither  would  this  Suppofition,  if  ad- 
mitted, be  fatisfaflory. 

Thirdly,  The  Hebrew  Language  ceafed  to  be 
fpokcn,  as  a  living  Language,  foon  after  the  Time  of 
^htBabylonifi  Captivity  :  But  it  would  be  difficult  or 
impoflible  to  forge  any  thing  in  it,  after  it  wag  be- 
come a  dead  Language.  For  there  was  no  Grammar 
made  for  the  Hebrew  till  many  Ages  after  -,  and,  as  it 
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IS  difficult  to  write  in  a  dead  Language  with^  Exafl* 
ncfs,  even  by  the  Help  of  a  Grammar,  fo  it  feems 
impoflible  without  it.  All  the  Books  of  the  Old  Tefla- 
ment  muft  therefore  be,  nearly,  as  antient  as  the  ^j. 
byloniJhC^pnvity'y  and,  fince  they  could  not  all  be 
written  in  the  fame  Age,  fome  mud  be  confiderably 
more  antient ;  which  would  bring  us  again  to  a  Sue- 
cefiion  of  confpiring  Impoflors. 

Fourthly,  This  lad  Remark  may  perhaps  afford  a 
new  Argument  for  the  Gcnuincnefs  of  the  Book  of 
Daniel,  if  any  were  wanting. ,  Butindeed  theSeptua- 
gint  Tranflation  fhews  both  this,  and  all  the  other 
Books  of  the  Old  Teflamcnt  to  have  been  confidered 
as  antient  Books,  foon  after  the  Times  of  Jntiochm 
Epiphanes,  at  leaft. 

Fifthly,  1  here  is  a  Simplicity  of  Style,  and  an  un- 
affeded  Manner  of  Writing,  in  all  the  Books  of  the 
Old  Teftament ;'  which  is  a  very  ftrong  Evidence  of 
their  Genuinenefs,  even  exclufively  of  the  Suitableneis 
of  this  Circumftance  to  the  Times  of  the  fuppofcd 
Authors, 

Sixthly,  The  Style  of  the  New  Teftament  is  alfo 
fimple  and  unaffedled,  and  perfectly  fuited  to  the 
Time,  Places,  and  Pcrfons.  Let  it  be  obferved  far- 
ther, that  the  Ufe  of  Words  and  Phrafes  is  fuch,  alfo 
the  Ideas,  and  Method  of  Reafoning,  as  that  the  Books 
of  the  New  Teftament  could  be  written  by  none  but 
Perfons  originally  Jews  -,  which  would  bring  the  In- 
quiry into  a  little  narrower  Compafs,  if  there  was  any 
Occafion  for  this. 

One  may  alfo  obferve,  that  the  Narration?]  and  Pre- 
cepts of  both  Old  and  New  Teftament  are  delivered 
without  Hefitation  -,  the  Writers  teach  as  having  Au- 
thority ;  which  Circumftance  is  peculiar  to  thofe,  who 
have  both  a  clear  Knowlege  of  what  they  deliver,  and 
a  perfcdl  Integrity  of  Heart. 
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PROP.     23. 

Tot  very  great  Number  of  particular  Circunj" 
fiances  of  Time^  PlacCy  Perjbus,  &c.  Mentioned 
in  the  Scriptures^  are  Arguments  both  of  their 
Genuinenefs  and  Truth, 

THAT  the  Reader  may  under  (land  what  I  mean 
by  thefe  particular  Circumftances,  I  will  recite 
fome  of  the  principal  Heads,  under  which  they  may 
be  clafled. 

There  are  then  mentioned  in  the  Book  of  GenefiSy 
the  Rivers  of  Paradife,  the  Generations  of  the  Antedi- 
luvian Patriarchs,  the  Deluge  with  its  Circumftances, 
the  Place  where  the  Ark  relied,  the  Building  of  the 
Tower  of  Bahely  the  Confufion  of  Tongues,  the  Di- 
fperfion  of  Mankind,  or  the  Divifion  of  the  Earth 
nmongft  the  Pofterity  of  Shem^  Ham,  and  Japbei,  the 
Geherations  of  the  poftdiluvian  Patriarchs,  with  the 
gradual  Shortening  of  human  Life  after  the  Flood, 
the  Sojournings  of  Abraham^  Ifaac^  and  Jacoh^  with 
many  Particulars  of  the  State  of  Canaan,  and  the 
neighbouring  Cbnntries,  in  their  Times,  the  Dc- 
(Iruclion  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  the  State  of  the 
Land  of  Edom,  both  before  and  after  £/^w's  Time, 
and  the  Defcent  of  Jacob  into  Egypt,  with  the  State  of 
E^pi  before  Mofes's  Time. 

In  the  Book  of  Exodus  are  the  Plagues  of  E^ypt, 
the  Inftitution  of  the  PalTover,  the  Palfage  through 
the  Red  Sea^  with  the  Deflrudion  of  Pharaoh  and  his 
Hod  there,  the  Miracle  of  Manna,  the  Vidory  over 
the  Amakkites,  the  folemn  Delivery  of  the  Law  from 
Mount  Sinai,  many  particular  Laws  both  moral  and 
ceremonial,  the  Worfliip  of  the  golden  Calf,  and 
a  very  minute  Defcripcion  of  the  Tabernacle,  Priefts 
Garments,  Ark,  ^r. 
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In  Leviticus  we  have  a  Colleflion  of  ceremonial 
Laws,  with  all  their  Particularities,  and  an  Account 
of  the  Deaths  of  Nadab  and  Abihu, 

The  Book  of  Numbers  contains  the  firft  and  fccond 
Numberings  of  the  fevcral  Tribes  with  their  Genealo- 
gies, the  peculiar  Offices  of  the  three  feveral  Families 
of  the  Levites^  many  ceremonial  Laws,,  the  Journey- 
ings  and  Encampments  of  the  People  in  the  Wilder- 
nefs  during  forty  Years,  with  the  Relation  of  feme 
remarkable  Events  which  happened  in  this  Period ;  as 
the  Searching  of  the  Land,  the  Rebellion  of  Korah, 
the  Vidlories  over  Arad^  Sihon,  and  Ogy  with  tlieDi- 
vifion  of  the  Kingdoms  of  the  two  laft  among  the  Gd- 
ites,  ReubenileSy  and  ManaJJltes^  the  Hillory  of  Ba- 
lak  and  Bakam^  and  the  Vidory  over  the  MidianittSy 
all  defcribcd  with  the  feveral  Particularities  of  Time, 
Place,  and  Pcrfons. 

The  Book  of  Deuteronomy  contains  a  Recapitula- 
tion of  many  things  contained  in  the  three  laft  Books, 
with  a  fecond  Delivery  of  the  Law,  chiefly  the  moral 
one,  by  Mofes  upon  the  Borders  of  Canaan^  juft  before 
his  Death,  with  an  Account  of  this. 

In  the  Book  of  Jojhua^  we  have  the  Paflage  over 
Jordan^  the  Conqueft  of  the  Land  of  Canaan  in  De- 
tail, and  the  Divifion  of  it  among  the  Tribes,  include* 
ing  a  minute  geographical  Defcription. 

The  Book  of  Judges  recites  a  great  Variety  of  pub- 
lic Tranfaflions,  with  the  private  Origin  of  fome.  Id 
all,  the  Names  of  Times,  Places,  and  Perfons,  both 
among  the  Ifraeliies,  and  the  neighbouring  Nations,  are 
noted  with  Particularity  and  Simplicity. 

In  the  Book  of  Ruib  is  a  very  particular  Account  of 
the  Genealogy  of  Davidy  with  feveral  incidental  Cir* 
cumftances. 

The  Books  of  Saviuely  Kings,  Chronicles,  Ezra, 
and  Nehemiah,  contain  the  Tranfa6lions  of  the  Kings 
before  the  Captivity,  and  Governors  afterwards,  all 
delivered  in  the  fame  circumftantial  Manner.     And 
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here  the  particular  Account  of  the  Regulations  facrcd 
and  civil  cftablifhcd  by  David,  and  of  the  Building  of 
the  Temple  by  Solomon,  the  Genealogies  given  in  the. 
Beginning  of  the  firfl:  Book  of  Chronicles,  and  the  Lifts 
of  the  Perfons  who  returned,  fealed,  d^c,  after  the 
Captivity,  in  the  Books  of  Ezra  and  Nebemiab,  de- 
fcrve  efpecial  Notice,  in  the  Light  in  which  we  arc 
now  confidering  Things. 

The  Book  of  EJlher  contains  a  like  Account  of  a 
very  remarkable  Event,  with  the  Inftitution  of  a 
Fcftival  in  Memory  of  it. 

The  Book  of  Pfalms  mentions  many  hiftorical  Fafls 
in  an  incidental  Way  •,  and  this,  with  the  Books  of 
"job,  Proverbs,  Eccleftaftes,  and  Canticles,  allude  to 
the  Manners  and  Cuftoms  of  antient  Times  in  various 
Ways. 

In  the  Prophecies  there  are  fome  hiftorical  Reiaiions-, 
and  in  the  other  Parts  the  indired  Mention  of  Fads, 
Times,  Places,  and  Perfons,  is  interwoven  with  the 
Prediflions  in  the  moft  copious  and  circumftantial 
Manner. 

If  we  come  to  the  New  Teftament,  the  fame  Obfer- 
vations  prefent  themfclves  at  firft  View.  We  have 
the  Names  of  Friends  and  Enemies,  Jews,  Greeks, 
2ind  Romans,  obfcureand  ilkiftrious,  the  Times,  Places, 
and  Circumftances  of  Fads,  fpecified  diredly,  and 
alluded  to  indiredlly,  with  various  References  to  the 
Cuftoms  and  Manners  of  thofe  Times. 

Now  here  I  obferve,  Firft,  That,  in  Fad,  we  do  no: 
ever  find,  that  forged  or  falfe  Accounts  of  Things  fu- 
perabound  thus  in  Particularities.  There  is  always 
feme  Truth  where  there  are  confiderable  Particularitits 
rdutcd,  and  they  always  fcem  to  bear  fome  Propor* 
tion  to  one  another.  Thus  there  is  a  great  Want  of 
the  Particulars  of  Time,  Place,  and  Perfons,  in  Ala- 
netbo*s  Account  of  the  Egyptian  Dynafties,  Ctejias*s  of 
the  AJfyrian  Kings,  and  thofe  which  the  technical 
Chronologcrs  have  given  of  the  antient  Kingdc^ns  of 
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Greece  %  and,  agreeably  thereto,  thcfc  Acmunts  have 
much  Fi(5lion  and  Falrtiood,  with fome Truth:  Where- 
as nucydides's  Hiftory  of  the  Peloponneftan  War,  and 
Cafar's  of  the  War  in  Gauh  in  both  which  tlie  Par- 
ticulars of  Time,  Place,  and  Pcrfons,  are  mentioned, 
arc  univerfally  cfleemed  true  to  a  great  Degree  of 
Exadnefs. 

Secondly,  A  Forger,  or  a  Relater  of  Falfhoods, 
would  be  careful  not  to  mention  lo  great  a  Numt)er 
of  Particulars,  fince  this  would  be  to  put  into  his  Rea. 
der*s  Hands  Criterions  whereby  to  detefl  him.  Thus 
we  may  fee  one  Reafon  of  the  Faft  mentioned  in  the 
lafc  Paragraph,  and  which  in  confirming  that  Faft 
confirms  the  Propofition  here  to  be  proved. 

Thirdly,  A  Forger,  or  a   Relater  of  Fallhoods, 
could  fcarce  furnifli  out  fuch  Lifts  of  Particulars.    It 
is  eafy  to  conceive  how  faithful  Records  kept  from 
time  to  time  by  Perfons  concerned  in  the  Tranfadtions 
fhould  contain  fuch  Lifts  \  nay,  it  is  natural  to  exped 
them  in  this  Cafe,    from  that  local  Memory  which 
takes  ftrong  PoflefTion  of  the  Fancy  in  thofe  who  have 
been  prefent  at  TranfaiStions ;  but  it  would  be  a  Work 
of  the  higheft  Invention,  and  greateftStretchof  Genius, 
to  raife  irom  nothing  fuch  numberlefs  Particularities, 
as  are  almoft  every-v/here  to  be  met  with  in  the  Scrip- 
tures.    The  Account  given  of  Memory,  Imagination, 
and  Invention,  in  the  foregoing  Part  of  thefe  Obferva- 
tions,  fets  this  Matter  in  a  ftrong  Light. 

There  is  a  Circumftance  relating  to  the  Gofpels, 
which  deferves  particular  Notice  in  this  Place.  St. 
Matthew  and  St.  'John  were  Apoftles  •,  and  therefore, 
fince  they  accompanied  Chrift,  muft  have  this  local 
Memory  of  his  Journeyings  and  Miracles.  St.  Mark 
was  a  Jew  oVjudaa,  and  a  Friend  of  St.  Peter's,-,  and 
therefore  may  either  have  had  this  local  Memory  him- 
felf,  or  have  written  chiefly  from  St.  Peter,  who  had. 
But  St.  Luke^  being  a  Prpfelyt-  of  Anticcb,  not  con- 
verted perhaps  till  feveral  Years  atterChrift'sRcfurrec- 
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rfon,  and  feceiving  his  Accounts  from  different  Eyc- 
witneflcs,  as  he  fays  himfelF,  could  have  no  Regard 
to  that  Order  of  Time,  which  a  local  Memory  would 
fuggcil.     Let  us  fee  how  the  Gofpels  anfwer  to  thefc 
Pofitions.     St.  Matt  hew*  %  then  appears  to  be  in  exa6b 
Order  of  Time,  and  to  be  a  Regulator  to  St.  Mark's^ 
and  St  Luke'sy   (hewing  St.   Mark*s    to    be  nearly 
fo,  but  St.  Luke*s  to  have   little  or  no  Regard  to 
the  Order  of  Time  in  his  Account  of  Clirifb^s  Mi- 
niftry.     St.  John^s  Gofpel  is,  like  St.  Mattbew*Sj  in 
Order  of  Time;  but  as  he  wrote  after  all  the  reft,  and 
with  a  View  only  of  recording  fome  remarkable  Par- 
ticulars, fuch  as  Chrift's  A<5lions  before  he  left  Judaa 
to  go   to  preach  in  Galilee^  his  Difputes  with  the 
Jews  Q^Jerufakm^  and  his  Difcourles  to  the  Apoftles 
at  his  lad  Supper,  there  was  lefs  Opportunity  for  his 
local  Memory  to  (hew  itfelf.     However,  his  recording 
what  pad  before  Chrift*s  going   into  Galilee  might 
be  in    Part  from   this   Caufe,    as   St.    Mattbew^s 
Omiinon  of  it  was  probably  from  his  Want  of  this 
local  Memory.     For  it  appears,  that  St.  Matthew  re- 
fided  in  G^//7^^ ;  and  that  he  was  not  converted  till  fome 
time  after  Chrift*s  coming  thither  to  preach.     Now 
this  Suitablenefs  of  the  Four  Gofpels  to  their  reputed 
Authors,  in  aCircumftance  of  fo  fubde  and  reclufe  a 
Nature,  is  quite  inconfiftent  with  the  Suppofition  of 
Fidion  or  Forgery.     This  Remark  is  chiefly  taken 
from  Sir  If.  Newton*sQ\\2i^iitv  concerning  the  Times 
of  the  Birth  and  PalTion  of  Chrift,  in  his  Comment  on 
Daniel 

Fourthly,  If  we  could  fuppofe  the  Perfons  who 
forged  the  Books  of  the  Old  and  New  Teftaments,  to 
have  furnilhed  their  Readers  with  the  great  Variety 
of  Particulars  above-mentioned,  notwithflanding-  thc" 
two  Reafohs  here  alleged"  againft  it,  we  cannot,  how- 
ever, conceive,  but  that  the  Perfons  of  thofc  Times 
when  the  Books  were  publilhed,  muft  by  the  Help  of 
thefc  Criterions  have  detedled  and  expofcd  the  For- 
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gcries  or  Fallhoods.     For  thcfe  Critcrions  arc  fo 
attcfted  by   allowed  Fafls,  as  at  this  Time,  and 
in  this  remote  Comer  of  the  World,  to  eftablifh  the 
Truth  andGenuinenefs  of  the  Scriptures,  as  may  appear 
even  from  this  Chapter,   and  much  more  from  the 
Writings  of  Commentators,  facred  Critics,  and  fuch 
other  learned  Men,  as  have  given  the  hiftorical  Evi- 
dences for  Revealed  Religion  in  Detail  -,  and  by  Parity 
of  Reafon  they  would  fufHce  even  now  to  deteft  the 
Fraud,  were  there  any :  Whence  we  may  conclude,  a 
fortiori^  that  they  mud  have  enabled  the  Perfons  who 
were  upon  the  Spot,  when  the  Books  were  publiihed, 
to  do  this ;  and  the  Importance  of  many  of  thefc 
Particulars  confidered  under  Prop,  2 1 .  would  furnilh 
them  with  abundant  Motives  for  this  Purpofe.     And 
upon  the  Whole  1  infer,  that  the  very  great  Number  of 
Particulars  of  Time,  Place,  Perfons,  i^c.  mentioned  in 
theScripturcSjisa  Proof  of  their  Genuinenefs  and  Truth, 
even  previoufly  to  the  Confideration  of  the  Agreement  of 
thefe  Particulars  with  Hiftory,  Natural  and  Civil,  and 
with  one  another,  of  which  I  now  proceed  to  treat, 

PROP.    24. 

Tl'he  Agreement  of  the  Scriptures  v)ith  Htjlory^ 
Natural  and  Civil ^  is  a  Proof  of  their  Genuine'^ 
nefs  andTruth, 

•T^HUS  the  Hiftory  of  the  Fall  agrees  in  an  eminent 
•*•  manner  both  with  the  obvious  Fafls  of  Labour, 
Sorrow,  Pain,  and  Death,  with  what  we  fee  and  feel 
every  Day,  and  with  all  our  philofophical  Inquiries  in^ 
to  the  France  of  the  human  Mind,  the  Nature  of  focial 
Life,  and  the  Origin  of  Evil,  as  may  appear  from 
thefe  Papers  amongft  other  Writings  of  the  fame 
kind.  I'he  fcvcral  Powers  of  the  little  World  within 
a  Man's  own  Bread  are  at  Variance  with  one  another, 
as  well  as  thofe  of  the  great  World  5  we  are  utterly 

unable 
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unable  to  give  a  complete  Solution  of  the  Origin  of 
the  Evils  which  flow  from  thefe  Difcords,  and  from 
the  jarring  of  the  Elements  of  the  natural  World  ;  and 
yet  there  are  comfortable  Hopes,  that  all  Evil  will  be 
overpowered  and  annihilated  at  lad,  and  that  it  has 
an  intirc  Subferviency  toGood  really  and  ultimately; 
I.  e,  tho*  the  Serpent  hruife  our  Heel^  yet  we  Ihall 
Iruife  its  Head, 

It  cannot  be  denied  indeed,  but  that  both  the  Hi- 
flory  of  the  Creation,  and  that  of  the  Fall,  are  attended 
with  great  Difficulties.  But  then  they  are  not  of  fuch 
a  kind  as  intimate  them  to  be  a  Fidion  contrived  by 
Mof(5,  It  is  probable,  that  he  fet  down  the  traditional 
Account,  fuch  as  he  received  it  from  his  Ancedors  j 
and  that  this  Account  contains  the  literal  Truth  in 
fhort,  tho'fo  concealed  in  certain  Particulars  through 
its  Shortnefs,  and  fome  figurative  ExprefTions  made 
ufe  of,  that  we  cannot  yet,  perhaps  never  (hall,  in- 
terpret it  fatisfadorily.  However,  Mr.  JVhiJlnn\ 
Conjeftures  concerning  the  fix  Days  Creation  feem  to 
deferve  the  Attention  of  future  Inquirers  ;  and  there  is 
great  Plaufibility  in  fuppofing  with  him,  that  the  firft 
Chapter  o^Genefis  contains  a  Narrative  of  the  Succef- 
fion  of  vifible  Appearances. 

One  may  fuppofe  alfo,  that  there  is  a  typical  and 
prophetic  Senfe  to  be  difcovered  hereafter,  relative 
perhaps  to  the  fix  Millenniums,  which  are  to  precede 
a  feventh Sabbatical  one  ;  and  that  the  Words  are  more 
accommodated  to  this  Senfe  than  to  the  literal  one,  in 
fome  Places,  which  1  think  holds  in  many  of  the  Pro- 
phecies that  have  double  Senfes.  Plowever,  there  is  no 
Appearance  of  any  Motive  to  a  Fraud,  either  in  the 
Hiftory  of  the  Creation  or  Fall,  nor  any  Mark  of  one. 
And  the  fame  Shortnefs  and  Obfcurity  which  prevents 
our  being  able  to  explain,  feems  alfo  to  preclude  Ob- 
jc(^ions.  If  we  fuppofe  thefe  Hiftories  to  have  been 
delivered  by  traditional  Explanations  that  accompanied 
hieroglyphical  Delineations,  this  would  perhaps  ac- 
count 
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count  for  fome  of  the  Difficulties  •,  and  help  us  to  con- 
ceive how  the  Hiilories  may  be  exa6t,  and  even  decy- 
pherable  hereafter.  ■  The  Appellations  of  the  Tr^e 
of  Life,  of  the  Tree  of  the  Knowlege  of  Good  and 
Evil,  and  of  the  Serpent,  fccm  to  favour  this  Suppofi- 
tion.  At  the  utmoil,  one  can  nlakc  noObjedions 
againft  thefe  Hiilories,  but  what  are  confident  with 
the  firft  and  lowed  of  the  Suppofitionsabove-mentioncd 
concerning  Divine  Infpiration. 

Natural  Hiflory  bears  a  flrong  Teftlmony  to  Mo- 
fes*s  Account  of  the  Deluge  •,  and  fhews  that  it  muft 
have  been  univcrfal,  or  nearly  fo,  however  difHcuk  it 
may  be  to  us,  cither  to  find  Sources  for  fo  great  a  Bo- 
dy of  Waters,  or  Methods  of  removing  them.   That 
a  Comet  had  foiiie  Share  in  this  Kvenr,  feems  highly 
probable  from  what  Dr.  Ilalley  and  Mr.  JFhijhn  have 
obferved  of  this  Matter:    I  guefs  alfo  partly  from  the 
Suppofition,  that  fome  Part  of  the  Tail  of  a  Comet 
was  then  attracted  by  the  Earth,  and  depofited  there, 
partly  from  the  great  Shortening  of  human  L/iie  after 
the  Flood,  and  partly  from  the  fermenting  and  ine- 
briating Qiiality  of  vegetable  Juices,  which  feems  firfl: 
to  have  appeared  immediately  afcer  the  Flood,  that 
a  areat  Chancre  was  made  at  the  Time  of  the  Flood 
in  the  Conllitution  of  natural  Bodies,  and  particularly 
in  that  of  Water.     And  it  feems  not  improbable  to 
me,   that  an  Inlargement  of  the  refpedive  Spheres  of 
Attra6lion  and  Repulfion,  and  of  the  Force  of  thefe, 
in  the  fmall  Particles  of  Water,  might  greatly  contri- 
bute to  account  for  fome  Circumfcances  of  the  Deluge, 
mentioned   by  Mofes,     For,   by  the  Incrcafe  of  the 
Sphere,  and  Force  of  Attraction,  the  V/aicrs  fufpended 
intheAirorFirmamentintheFormof  aMiilorVapour 
before  the  Flood,  fee  Gen,  ii.  5,  6.  might  be  collect- 
ed into  large  Drops,  and  fall  upon  the  Earth.     And 
their  Fall  might  giveOccafion  to  rarer  watry  Vapours, 
floating  at  great  Diftances  from  the  Earth  in  the  pla- 
netary and  intermundane  Space?!,  to  approach  ir,  be  in 

like 
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Jilce  manner  condenfed  into  large  Drops,  and  fall  upoa 
it.  This  might  continue  for  40  Days,  the  Force  with 
which  the  rare  Vapours  approached  the  Earth  dccreaf- 
ing  all  the  latter  Pait  of  that  Time,  and  being  at  the 
End  of  ic  overpowered  by  the  contrary  Force  of  the 
Vapours  raifed  from  the  Ivirth,  now  covered  with 
Water,  by  the  Adion  of  the  Sun,  and  of  the  Wind, 
mentioned  Gen,  viii.  i.  For  it  is  evident,  that  the 
"Wind  has  great  Power,  in  raifmg  watry  Particles, 
i.e,  putting  thtm  intoaState  of  Rcpulfion  i  and  the 
Wind  here  con  fide  red  would  be  far  ftrongcr  than  that 
which  now  prevails  in  the  Pacific  Occaity  fmce  the 
whole  Globe  was  one  grcnt  Ocean  during  the  Meight 
of  the  Deluge.  TheCeiration  of  the  Rain,  and  the 
Increafe  of  the  Sphere,  and  Force  of  Repulfion,  above 
fuppofed,  would  in  like  manner  favour  the  Afcent  of 
Vapoursfrom  this  great  Ocean.  And  thus  theprccedent 
Vapours  might  be  driven  by  the  fubfequent  ones  into 
the  planetary  and  intermundane  Spaces,  beyond  the 
Earth's  Attradtion.  Mowever,  fince  the  Quantity  of 
the  fubfequent  Vapours  muft  perpetually  decreafe  by 
the  Decreafe  of  the  Surface  of  the  Ocean,  a  Limit 
would  be  fet  to  the  Afcent  of  the  Vapours,  as  was 
before  to  their  Defcent. 

According  to  this  Hypothefis,  that  State  of  our 
Waters,  which  was  fuperinduced  at  thcDelu£;e,  may 
both  be  the  Caufe  of  the  Rainbow,  /'.  e.  of  Drops  of 
a  Size  ])ioper  lor  this  Purpofe,  and  exempt  us  from 
the  Danger  of  a  fecond  Deluge.  For  a  frefli  Inter- 
mixture of  like  cometical  Particles  could  not  now 
fuperinduce  a  new  State.  The  Rainbow  may  there- 
fore be  a  natural  Sign  and  Evidence,  that  the  IVaters 
Jhall  no  more  become  a  Flood  to  -deftroy  the  Earth. 

As  to  the  breaking  up  the  Fountains  of  the  great 
Deep,  mentioned  Ge',t.  vii.  1 1 .  though  no  fatisfaCtory 
Account  has  been  giv^n  of  this  hitherto,  yet  furely 
there  is  great  Plaufibility  in  fuppofing,  that  the  increafed 
Attradion  of  a  C-omct^    conl^quenc  upon  its  near 

Approach 
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Approach  to  the  Earth,  might  have  fomc  fuch  Effcd, 
xind  at  the  fame  time  contribute  to  produce  fuch  Chan- 
ges in  the  Earth,  as  a  mere  Deluge  could  not. 

Civil  Hiftory  affords  likewife  many  Evidences,  which 
fupport  the  MofaU  Account  of  the  Deluge.  Thus, 
firft,  We  find  from  Pagan  Authors,  that  the  Tradition 
of  a  Flood  was  general,  or  even  univerfal.  Secondly, 
The  Paucity  of  Mankind,  and  the  vaft  Trads  of  un- 
inhabited Land,  which  are  mentioned  in  the  Accounts 
of  the  firft  Ages,  (hew  that  Mankind  are  lately  fprung 
from  a  fmall  Stock,  and  even  fuit  the  Time  afTigned 
by  Mofes  for  the  Flood.  Thirdly,  The  great  Num- 
ber of  fmall  Kingdoms,  and  petty  States,  in  the  firft 
Ages,  and  the  late  Rife  of  the  great  Empires  of  Egy^t^ 
Affyria^  Babylon^  &c.  concur  to  the  fame  Purpofe. 
Fourthly,  The  Invention  and  Progrefs  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  concur  likewife.  And  this  laft  favours  the 
Mosaic  Hiftory  of  the  Antediluvians.  For  as  he 
mentions  httle  of  their  Arts,  fo  it  appears  from  the 
late  Invention  of  them  after  the  Flood,  that  thofe  who 
were  prefcrved  from  it  were  pofl^efTed  of  few. 

It  has  been  objeded  to  the  Mofaic  Hiftory  of  the 
Deluge,  That  the  Ark  could  not  contain  all  the  Animals 
which  are  now  found  upon  the  Earth,  with  the  pro- 
per Provifions  for  them  during  the  Time  of  the  De- 
luge.    But  this,  upon  an  accurate  Computation,  has 
been  proved  to  be  otherwife  •,  fo  that  what  was  thought 
an  Objedtion  is  even  fome  Evidence.     For  it  is  ex- 
tremely improbable,  that  a  Perfon  who  had  feigned 
the  Particular  of  the  Ark,  fhould  have  come  fo  near 
the  proper  Dimenfions.     It  is  to  be  confidered  here, 
that  the  fcveral  Speciefes  of  both  Plants,  and  brute 
Animals,  which  differ  from  each  other  by  fmall  De- 
grees, feem  to  be  multiplied  every  Day  by  the  Va- 
rieties of  Climates,    Culture,    Diet,    Mixture,    6rV. 
alfo,     that  if  we  fuppofe  an  univerfal  Deluge,    the 
Ark,  with  the  Entrance  of  the  Animals,  ^c.   feem 
neceflary  alfo.     For  as  we  can  trace  up  the  firft  im- 
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pcrfcfk  Rudiments  of  the  Art  of  Shipping  amongft 
\hft  Greeks^  there  could  be  no  Shipping  before  the 
Flood;  confequently  no  Animals  could  be  faved.  Nay, 
it  b  highly  improbable,  that  even  Men,  and  domellic 
Animals,  could  be  faved,  not  to  mention  wild  Beafts, 
Serpents,  ^c.  tho*  w^  fliould  fuppofe,  that  the  An- 
tediluvians had  Shipping,  unlefs  we  fuppofe  alfo,  that 
they  had  a  Divine  Intimation  and  Dire(flions  about  it, 
fuch  as  Mofes  relates ;  which  would  be  to  give  up  the 
Caufe  of  Infidelity  at  once. 

It  has  been  objeded  likewife.  That  the  Negro  Na- 
tions differ  fo  much  from  the  Europeans^  that  they  do 
rot  feem  to  have  defcended  from  the  fame  Anceftors. 
But  this  Objedion  has  no  folid  Foundation.  We 
cannot  prcfume  to  fay  what  Alterations  Climate,  Air, 
Water,  Soil,  Cuftoms,  ^c,  can  or  cannot  produce. 
It  is  no-ways  to  be  imagined,  that  all  the  national 
Differences  in  Complexion,  Features,  Make  of  the 
Bones,  i^c,  require  fo  many  different  Originals ;  on 
the  contrary,  we  have  Reafon  from  Experience  to  af- 
fcrt,  that  various  Changes  of  this  Kind  are  made  by 
the  Incidents  of  Life,  juft  as  was  obferved.>  in  the  laft 
Paragraph,  of  Plants,  and  brute  Animals.  And,  with 
refped  to  the  different  Complexions  of  different  Na- 
tions, Dr.  Mitchell  has  fhewn  with  great  Appearance 
of  Truth,  Fhil,  Tranf,  Numb,  474.  that  thefe  arife 
from  external  Influences.  It  will  confirm  this,  if  it 
be  found,  that  the  Jews^  by  refiding  in  any  Country 
for  fome  Generations,  approach  to  the  Complexion 
of  the  original  Natives.  At  the  fame  time  we  muft 
obferve  from  theHiftoryof  Diftempers,  that  acquired 
Difpofitions  may  be  tranfmitted  to  the  Dcfcendenrs 
for  fome  Generations ;  which  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
great  Truths  intimated  in  the  Account  of  the  Fall, 
And  thus  the  Children  of  Negroes  may  be  black,  tho* 
bom  and  bred  up  in  a  Country  where  the  original 
Natives  arc  not  fo. 
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A  Thrrd  Obieftion  is,  Thatic  is  difficult  to  account 
for  the  Original  of  the  Americans^  and  for  the  wild 
Beaflis  and  Serpents  that  are  found  in  that  Quarter  of 
the  World,  according  to  the  Mofaic  Hidory.  But  to 
this  one  may  anfwer,  Firil,  That  America  may  be  even 
now  contiguous  to  the North-eall  Part  ol  Afia.  Second- 
ly, That  it  might  have  been  contiguous  to  other  Parts 
of  our  great  Continent  for  fomc  Centuries  after  the 
Deluge,  though  that  Contiguity  be  fince  broken  off. 
Thirdly,  That  the  firfl;  Sailors,  who  ventured  out  of 
the  Streights,  or  others,  might  be  driven,  by  Strefs 
of  Weather,  and  their  own  Ignorance,  firft  within  the 
Influence  of  the  Trade- Winds,  and  then  to  fome  Part 
q\  America.  One  can  offer  nothing  certain  on  either 
Side,  in  refpeft of  thefe Points.  However,  itfeemstome, 
that  many  Cuftoms  found  amongft  the  Negroes  and 
Ajnericans  are  ftronger  Evidences,  that  they  are  of 
the  fame  Original  with  the  Afiatics  and  Europeans, 
than  any  which  have  yet  appeared  to  the  contrary. 
And,  upon  the  Whole,  I  conclude  certainly,  that  the 
Mofaic  Account  of  the  Deluge  is  much  confirmed  by 
both  Natural  and  Civil  Hiftory,  if  we  embrace  the 
Firft  and  loweft  Mypothefis  concerning  Divine  Infpira- 
tion-,  and  has  very  ftrongPrefumptions  for  it,  accord- 
ing to  the  Second  or  Third. 

If  we  could  fuppofe  the  high  Mountains  in  South 
America  not  to  have  been  immerged  in  the  Deluge, 
we  might  the  more  eafily  account  lor  the  wild  Beaits, 
poifonous  Serpents,  and  curious  Birds  ot  America. 
Might  not  the  Ark  be  driven  round  the  Globe  during 
the  Deluge.'*  And  might  not  Noah  be  aware  of  this, 
and  obfcrve  that  it  had  been  immerged  fifceen  Cubits  in 
Water  ?  And  may  not  the  Mofaic  Account  be  pardy  a 
Narratlveof  what  Noah  faw,  partly  the  Conclufions  which 
he  mud  naturally  draw  from  thence  ?  Thus  the  Tops  ot 
.fome  of  thehighcft  Mountains  mightefcape,  confidently 
with  the  Mofaic  Account.  The  tuture  Inquiries  of  Na- 
tural Hiftonans  may  perhaps  determine  this  Point. 

The 
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The  n'jxt  great  Event  recorded  in  Genefts  Is  the 
Conftifion  of  Languages.  Now  the  A/^y^/V  Account 
of  this  appears  highly  probable,  if  we  firfl  allow  that 
of  the  Deluge.  For  it  feems  iinpofTible  to  explain  how 
the  known  Languages  fliould  arilc  from  one  Stock. 
Let  any  one  try  only  in  Hebrew^  Greeks  Latin^  and 
EngUflo.  The  Changes  which  have  happened  in  Lan- 
guages fince  Hillory  has  been  certain,  do  not  at  all 
correfpond  to  aSuppofition  of  this  kind.  There  is 
too  much  of  Method  and  Art  in  the  Greek  and  hatin 
Tongues  for  them  to  have  been  the  Inventions  of  a  rude 
and  barbarous  People  ;  and  they  differ  too  much  from 
Hebrew^  Arabic^  6cc.  to  have  flowed  from  them  with- 
out Defign.  As  to  tht  Chifiefe,  it  is  difficult  to  make 
any  probable  Conje6lures  about  it,  partly  from  its 
great  Heterogeneity  in  refpefl  of  other  Languages, 
partly  becaufe  learned  Men  have  not  yet  examined  it 
accurately,  tlowever,  the  moil  probable  Conjecture 
feems  to  be,  that  it  is  the  Language  of  NoaFs  Poft- 
diluvian  Poflerity ;  the  lead  probable  one,  that  it 
could  have  flowed  naturally  from  any  known  Lan- 
guage, or  from  the  fame  Stock  with  any  -,  which  ic 
muit  have  done,  if  we  admit  the  Deluge,  and  yet 
reje6l  the  Confufion  of  Languages. 

The  Difperfion  of  the  three  Sons  o^  Noah  into 
different  Countries,  related  in  the  Tenth  Chapter  of 
Genefis^  comes  next  under  Confideration,  being  a 
Confequence,  nottheCaufe,  of  the  Divcrfity  of  Lan- 
guages. Now  here  Antiquarians,  and  learned  Men, 
fcem  to  be  fully  agreed,  that  the  Mofaic  Account  is 
confirmed,  as  much  as  can  be  expelled  in  our  prefent 
Ignorance  of  the  State  of  antient  Nations.  And  ic  is 
to  be  obferved  of  all  the  Articles  treated  of  under  this 
Propofition,  that  we,  who  live  in  the  North-well 
Corner  of  Europe^  lie  under  great  Difadvantages  in 
fuch  Refearches.  However,  fince  thofe  who  have  ffu- 
died  the  Oriental  Languages  and  Hiffories,  or  have 
travelled  into  the  Eaftern  Parts,    have  made  many 
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Difcovcrics  of  late  Years,  which  have  furprlfihgiy 
confirmed  the  Scripture  Accounts^  one  may  hope  and 
prefume,  that  if  either  our  learned  Men  bic  hereafter 
fuffered  to  have  free  Accefs  to  thofe  Parts,  of  the 
Natives  themfclvcs  become  learned,  both  which  arc 
furely  probable  in  the  higheft  Degree^  numberlefs  un» 
cxpeded  Evidences  for  the  TrOth  of  the  Scripture 
Hiflory  will  be  brought  to  Light. 

Let  us  next  come  to  the  State  of  Religion  in  the 
antient  Poftdiluvian  World,  according  to  Mofes^  and 
the  fucceeding  facced  Hiftorians.     The  Poftdiluvian 
Patriarchs  then  appear  to  have  worfliiped   the  One 
Supreme  Being  by  Sacrifices,  but  in  a  fimple  Manner, 
and  to  have  had  frequent  Divine  Communications. 
By  degrees  their  Pofterity  fell  off  to  Idolatry,  wor- 
Ihiped  the  Sun,  Moon,  and  Stars,  deified  dead  Men^ 
and  polluted  themfelves  with  the  moft  impure  and 
abominable  Inftitutions.     The  Ifraelites   alone  were 
kept  to  the  Worfhip  of  the  true  God,  and  even  they 
were  often  infe(5ted  by  their  idolatrous  Neighbours, 
Now  all  this  is  perfedlly  agreeable  to  what  we  find  in 
Pagan  Hiftory.      The  Idolatries  of  the  Pagans  arc 
acknowleged  on  all  hands.     It  appears  alfo  from  Pa* 
gan  Hiftory,  that  they  grew  up  by  degrees,    as  the 
Scriptures  intimate.     All  the  Pagan  Religions  appear 
to  have  had  the  Worfhip  of  one  God  fuperior  to  the 
reft,  as  their  common  Foundation.     They  all  endea- 
voured to  render  him  propitious  by  Sacrifice;  which 
furely  cannot  be  an  human  Invention,  nor  a  Cuftom, 
which,  if  invented  in  one  Nation,  would  be  readily 
propagated  to  another.     They  all  joined  mediatorial 
and  interior,  alfo  local  and  tutelar  Deities  to  the  one 
God.     And  they  all  taught  the  Frequency  of  Divini 
Communications.     Hence  the  Pagan  Religions  appear 
to  be  merely  the  degenerated  Offspring  of  Patriarchal 
Revelations,  and  to  infer  them  as  their  Caufe.     Hence 
the  Pretences  of  Kings,  Lawgivers,  Priefts,  and  great 
Men,  to  Infpiration,  wkh  the  Credulity  of  the  MuU 
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tieudc*  That  there  had  becnDlviheCommunicaiionsi 
was  beyond  Difpute;  and  therefore  all  that  Reluflancc 
to  admit  them,  which  appears  in  the  prefent  Age,  was 
over-ruled.  At  firft  there  were  no  Impoftors.  When 
therefore  they  did  arife,  it  would  not  be  cafy  for  the 
Multitude  to  diftinguifh  between  thofe  who  had  really 
Divine  Communications,  and  thofe  who  only  pretend- 
ed to  them ;  till  at  lad  all  real  Infpi ration  having 
ccafed  amongft  the  Gentile  World,  their  feveral  Reli- 
gions kept  Pofleflion  merely  by  the  Force  of  Education, 
Fraud  in  the  Priefts,  and  Fear  in  the  People  •,  and  even 
thefe  Supports  began  to  fail  at  laft,  about  the  time 
of  Chrift's  Coming.  And  thus  many  Things,  which 
have  been  thought  to  weaken  the  Evidences  for  the  Scrip- 
ture Accounts,  are  found  to  ftrengthen  them,  by  flow- 
ing naturally  from  that  State  of  Religion  in  antient  Times, 
and  from  that  only,  which  the  Scripture  delivers. 

A  farther  Con  firmation  of  the  fame  Scripture  A  ccounts 
oftheFloodjDifperfionofMankind,  and  Patriarchal  Re- 
velations, may  be  had  from  the  following  very  remarkable 
Particular:  It  appears  fromHiftory,  that  the  different 
Nations  of  the  World  have  had,  cateris  paribus^  moie 
or  lefs  Knowlege,  Civil  and  Religious,  in  proportion 
as  they  were  nearer  to,  or  had  more  intimate  Commu- 
nication with,  Egypt^  PaUJline^  Chalditay  and  the  other 
Countries,  that  were  inhabited  by  the  mod  eminent 
Pcrfons  amongft  the  firft  Defcendcnts  of  A^^^^,  and  by 
thofe  who  are  faid  in  Scripture  to  have  had  particular 
Revelations  made  to  them  by  God  ;  and  that  the  firft 
Inhabitants  of  the  extreme  Parts  of  the  World,  reck- 
oning P/z/^/;?^  as  the  Centre,  were  in  general  mere 
Savages.  Now  all  this  is  utterly  inexplicable  upon 
the  Footing  of  Infidelity,  of  the  Exclufion  q^  z\\  Di- 
vine Communications.  Why  fhould  not  human  Nature 
be  as  fagacious,  and  make  as  many  Difcoveries,  Civil 
and  Religious,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  llope^  or  in  Ame' 
ricuy  as  in  Egypt,  PaUJline,  Mefopoiamiay  Greece,  or 
Rome?  Nay,  why  (hould  PaUJlhu  fo  far  exceed  them  all. 
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35  it  did  confcfTedly  ?  Allow  the  Scnpture  Aecounw, 
and  all  will  be  clear  and  cafy.    Mankind^  after  the 
Flood,  were  firft  difperfcd  from  the  Plains  of  Mp/o;^*' 
tamia.     Some  of  the  chief  Heads  of  Families  fettled 
there,  in  PaUJlhUy  and  in  Eg)ft.    PaUftint  had  after* 
wards  extraordinary  Divine  Illuminations  bcftowed 
upon  its  Inhabitants,  the  Ifraelite^  andy^wv.     Hence 
its  Inhabitants  had  the  pureft  Notions  of  God,  and 
the  wifeft  Civil  Eftablifhment.    Next  after  them  come 
the  Egyptians  and  Chaldeans ^  who,  not  being  removed 
from  tlieir  firft  Habitations,  and  living  in  fertile  Coun* 
tries  watered  by  the  7V/7^,  'TigriSy  and  Euphrates^  may 
be  fuppofed  to  have  prefcrved  more  both  of  the  antedilu- 
vian and  poftdiluvian  Revelations,  alfotohave  liad  more 
Leifure  tor  Invention,  and  a  more  free  Communication 
with  the  Ifraelites  and  Jews^  than  any  other  Nations : 
Whereas  thofe  fmall  Parties,  which  were  driven  farther 
and  farther  from  each  other  into  the  Extremes  of  Heat 
and  Cold,    intircly  occupied   in  providing  NecefTa* 
ries   for  themfelves,   and  alfo  cut  off  by   Rivers, 
Mountains,  orDiftance,  from  all  Communication  with 
PaUJlinCy  Egypt ^  and  Chald^a^  would  lofe  much  of 
their  original  Stock,  and  have  neither  Inclination  nor 
Ability  to  invent  more. 

Let  us  now  confider  theHiftory  ofp^-ticularFafls, 
and  inquire  what  Atteftations  we  ca^i  produce  from 
Pagan Hiftory  for  the  Scripture  Accounts  oi  Abraham y 
and  his  Pofterity  the  Ifraelites  and  Jeivs.     We  cannot 
<:xpe6t  much  here,  partly  becaufe  thefe  Things  are 
of  a  private  Nature,    if  compared  to  the  univerfal 
Deluge,  partly  becaufe  the  Pagan  Hiftory  is  either 
deficient,  or  grofly  corrupted  with  Fable  and  Fidlion, 
till  we  come  to  the  Times  of  the  Dedenfion  of  the 
Kingdoms  of  Jfrael  and  Judab,    However,  fome  faint 
Traces  there  are  in  antient  Times,  and  many  con- 
curring Cii'cumllances  in  fucceeding  ones ;  and,  as 
fbon  as  the  Pagan  Records  come  to  be  clear  and  certain, 
wc  have  numerous  and  (Irong  Confirmations  of  the 
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Sscrcd  Hiftory.  Thus  the  Hiflory  o^  Abraham  fcema 
ta  have  tranfpircd  m  fomc  meafure.  It  is  alfo  proba- 
ble, that  the  antient  Brachmans  were  of  his  Polterity 
lyfKetttrab,  that  they  derived  their  Name  from  him, 
artd  worfhipcd  the  true*  God  only.  Mofes  h  men- 
tioned by  many  Heatlien  Writers,  and  the  Accounts 
which  they  give  of  his  condudting  the  I/raelites  from 
£^ft  to  Canaan  arc  fuch  as  might  be  expcdled. 
The  Authors  lived  fa  long  after  Mofes^  and  had  fa 
little  Opportunity  or  Inclination  to  know  the  exadb 
Truth,  or  to  be  particular,  that  their  Accounts  can- 
not invalidate  the  Scripture  Hiftory,  though  they  do 
i  little  confirm  it.  The  Expulfion  of  the  Canaanites 
by  Jojhtta  fcems  to  have  laid  the  Foundation  of  the 
Kingdom  of  the  Shepherds  in  the  Lower  Egypt  men- 
tioned by  Maneiho^znd  of  the  Expulfion  of  the  Natives 
into  the  Upper  Egypt ;  who,  after  fome  Centuries, 
drove  the  Shepherds  back  again  into  Canaan  about  thef 
Time  of  Saul,  The  Canaanites  mentioned  by  St.  Au* 
Jlin  and  others,  upon  the  Coaft  of  /^r/V,  may  be  of 
the  fame  Original.  See  Newton*s  Chronol.  Page  198. 
Wc  may  conclude  from  the  Book  o^  Judges^  that  there 
were  many  petty  Sovereignties  in  the  Neighbourhood 
ai Canaan  \  and  it  appears  from  Pagan  Hiftory,  as 
Sir  If,  Newton  has  rcftitied  it,  that  the  firft  great 
Empire,  that  o^ Egypt ^  was  not  yet  rifen.  "When  JDj- 
tiid  fubdued  the  Philiftines  or  Phoenicians^  Cadmus 
and  others  fecm  to  have  fled  into  Greece^  and  to  have 
carried  Letters  with  them,  which  the  Pbilijlines  had 
probably  learnt,  about  a  Generation  before,  from  the  Co- 
py of  the  Law  found  in  the  Ark  taken  from  the  Ifraelites, 
After  Solomon's  Temple  was  built,  the  Temple  of 
Vulcan  in  Egypt^  and  others  in  other  Places,  began  to 
be  built  in  Imitation  of  it ;  juil  as  the  Oracles  of  the  Hea- 
thens were  Imitations  of  God's  Communications  to  the 
Ifraelites^  and  particularly  of  that  by  Urim  and  Thtim' 
minij,     Shijhaky  who  came  out  of  Egypt  in  the  5th  Year 
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Point,   being  fettled,    becomes  a  capital  Pin,  upon 
which  all  the  Pagan  Chronology  depends.      Hence 
Herodotus's  Lift  of  the  Egyptian  Kings  is  made  proba- 
ble and  confident.     As  we  advance  farther  to  the 
AJfyrian  Monarchy,    the  Saipture  Accounts  agree 
"With  the  profane  ones  redtified  •,  and  when  we  come 
flili  farther  to  the  ^ra  of  Nabonajfar^  and  to  the 
Kings  of  Babylon  and  Perfia^  which  are  pofterior  to 
this  /Era^  and  recorded  in  Ptoletnfs  Canon,  we  find 
the  Agreement  of  facred  and  profane  Hiftory  much 
more  exadl,  there  being   certain  Criterions  in   the 
profane  Hiftory   for  fixing  the  Fa6b  related  in  it. 
And  it  is  remarkable,  that  not  only  the  direfl  Rela- 
tions of  the  Hiftorical  Books,  but  the  indirefl,  inci- 
dental Mention  of  Things  in  the  Prophecies,  tallies 
with  true  Chronology ;  which  furely  is  fuch  an  Evi- 
dence for  their  Genuinenefs  and  Truth,  as  cannot  be 
called  in  Qiieftion.     And,  upon  the  Whole,  it  may  be 
obferved,  that  the  facred  Hiftory  is  diftinfl,  methodi- 
cal, and  confiftent  throughout  •,  the  profane  utterly 
deficient  in  the  fir  ft  Ages,  obfcure,  and  full  of  Fic- 
tions, in  the  fucceeding  ones  •,  and  that  it  is  but  juft 
clear  and  precife  in  the  principal  Fafls  about  the  Time 
that  the  facred  Hiftory  ends.     So  that  this  corredls 
and  regulates  that,  and  renders  it  intelligible  in  many 
Inflances,  which  muft  otherwife  be  given  up  as  utterly 
inexplicable.     How  then  can  we  fuppofe  the  facred 
Hiftory  not  to  be  genuine  and  true,  or  a  wicked  Im- 
pofture  to  rife  up,  and  continue  not  only  undifcovered, 
but  even  to  increafe  to  a  moft  audacious  Height,  in 
a  Nation  which  of  all  others  kept  the  moft  exadl  Ac- 
counts of  Time  ?  I  will  add  one  Remark  more  :  This 
fatne  Nation,  who  may  not  have  loft  fo  much  as  one 
Year  from  the  Creation  of  the  World  to  the  BabyloniJJj 
Captivity,  as  foon  as  they  were  deprived  of  the  Aflift- 
ance  of  Prophets,  became  moft  inaccurate  in  their  Me- 
tiiods  of  keeping  Time,  there  being  nothing  more 
erroneous  than  the  Accounts  of  JofefhuSy   and  the 
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modern  Jews^  from  the  Tifnc  of  Cyrus^  to  that  of 
Alexander  the  Great ;  notwithftanding  that  all  the  re- 
quifite  Afliftanccs  might  cafily  have  been  borrowed 
from  the  neighbouring  Nations,  who  now  kept  rcgu- 
lar  Annals.  Hence  it  appears,  that  the  Exattnefs  of 
the  facred  Hiftory  was  owing  to  the  Divine  Aflifl- 
ance. 

It  is  an  Evidence  in  favour  of  the  Scriptures,  allied 
to  thofc  which  I  am  here  confidering,  that  the  Man- 
ners of  the  Perfons  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures  have 
that  Simplicity  and  Plainnefs,  which  is  alfo  afcribed 
to  the  firfl:  Ages  of  the  World  by  Pagan  Writers  -,  and 
both  of  them  concur,  by  this,  to  intimate  the  Novelty 
of  the  then  prefent  Race,  /.  e.  the  Deluge. 

Befides  thefe  Atteftations  from  profane  Hiftory, 
wc  may  confider  xhtjews  themfelves  as  bearing  Tefti- 
mony  to  this  Day,  in  all  Countries  of  the  World,  to 
the  Truth  of  their  antient  Hiftory,  /.  e,  to  that  of 
the  Old  and  New  Teftaments.  Allow  this,  and  it 
will  be  eafy  to  fee  how  they  fhould  ftill  perfift  in  their 
Attachment  to  that  Religion,  thofe  Laws,  and  thofc 
Prophecies,  which  fo  manifeftly  condemn  them,  both 
in  paft  times,  and  in  the  prefent.  Suppofe  any  confi- 
derable  Alteration  made  in  their  antient  Hiftory,  ;.  e, 
any  fuch  as  may  anfwer  the  Purpofes  of  Infidelity,  and 
their  prefent  State  will  be  inexplicable. 

The  Books  of  the  New  Teftament  are  verified  by 
Hiftory,  in  a  manner  ftill  more  illuftrious  •,  thefe 
Books  being  written,  and  the  Fafls  mentioned 
therein  tranfaded,  during  the  Times  of  ^/f^«7?«/,  Ti- 
heriusy  and  the  fuccccding  Cafars,  Here  we  may 
obferve, 

Firft,  That  the  incidental  Mention  of  the  Roman 
Emperors,  Governors  of  Judaa^  and  the  neighbour- 
ing Provinces,  the  Jewijh  High-Priefts,  Sedls  of  the 
Jews^  and  their  Cuftoms,  of  Places,  and  of  Tranf- 
a<^ions,  is  found  to  be  perfe6lly  agreeable  to  the  Hifto- 
ncs  of  thofe  Times.     And  as  the  whole  Number  of 
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thcfe  Particulars  is  very  great,  they  may  be  reckoned 
a  full  Proof  of  the  Genuinencfs  of  the  Books  of  the 
New  Tcftament  •,  it  being  impoflible  for  a  Perfon  who 
bad  forged  them,  i.  e,  who  was  not  an  Eye  and  Ear- 
witnels,  and  other  wife  concerned  with  the  Tranf- 
aflions  as  the  Books  require,  but  who  had  invented 
many  Hiftories  and  Circumftances,  l^c,  not  to  have 
been  deficient,  fuperfluous,  and  erroneous.  No  Man's 
Memory  or  Knowlege  is  fufficient  for  fuch  an  Adapta- 
tion of  feigned  Circumftances,  and  clpecially  where 
the  Mention  is  incidental.  Let  any  one  confider  how 
often  the  bell  Poets  fail  in  this,  who  yet  endeavour 
not  to  vary  from  die  Manners  and  Cuftoms  of  the 
Age  of  which  they  write ;  at  the  fame  time  that 
Poetry  neither  requires  nor  admits  fo  great  a  Minute- 
nefs  in  the  particular  Circumftances  of  Time,  Place, 
and  Pcrfons,  as  the  Writers  of  the  New  Teftamcnt 
have  defccnded  to  naturally  and  incidentally. 

Secondly,  That  Chrift  preached  in  Judaea  and  G4» 
lilee^  made  many  Difciples,  and  was  crucified  under 
Pontius  Pilate^  at  the  Inftigation  of  the  chief  Men 
among  the  Jews-,  alfo  tliat  his  Difciples  preached  after 
bis  Death,  not  only  in  Jud^a^  but  all  over  the  Roman 
Empire,  that  they  converted  Muldtudes,  were  perfe- 
cuted,  and  at  laft  fuffered  Deadi,  for  their  firm  Adhe- 
rence to  their  Mafter ;  and  that  both  Chriji  and  his 
Difciples  pretended  to  work  many  Miracles;  are  Fafls 
attefted  by  Civil  Hiftory  in  the  ampleft  manner,  and 
which  cannot  be  called  in  Queftion.     Now  thefe  Fafts 
are  fo  connedled  with  the  other  Fafls  mentioned  in 
New  Teftament,  that  they  muft  ftand  or  fall  together. 
There  is  no  probable  Account  to  be  given  of  thefe 
Fa6ls,  but  by  allowing  the  reft.     For  the  Proof  of 
this,  I  appeal  to  every  Reader  who  will  make  the 
Trial.     It  may  alfo  be  concluded  from  the  remark- 
able Unwillingnefs  of  the  |  .refent  Unbelievers  to  allow 
even  the  phiineft  Fa6ls  in  exprefs  Terms.     For  it 
ihews  them  to  be  apprehcnfive,  that  the  Connexion 
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Jjctwccn  the  feveral  prbdpal  Fadts  mentioned  in  the 
New  Teftament  is  infeparable,  and  that  the  Attefla- 
tioji  given  to  fomc  by  Civil  Hiftory  may  eafily  be  ex- 
pended to  all. 

It  has  been  ob^cdled,  That  more  Mention  ought  to 
have  been  made  of  the  common  Fafts  by  the  profane 
Writers  of  thofe  Times,  alfo  fomc  Acknowlegement 
of  the  miraculous  ones,  had  they  been  true.  To  this 
we  may  anfwer,  Firft,  That  Juiea  was  but  a  fmall  and 
dillant  Province  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  the  Jews 
tbcmfelves,  with  whom  the  Chriftians  were  for  a  long  time 
confounded,  much  dcfpifed  by  the  Romans.  Secondly, 
That  Hiftorians,  Politicians,  Generals,  £5?r.  have  their 
ImaginJttions  fo  much  preoccupied  by  Affairs  of  State, 
that  Matters  purely  religious  arc  little  regarded  by 
them.  Gallio  cartdfor  none  of  thefe  Things,  Thirdly, 
That  a  Perfon  who  attended  in  any  great  Degree  to 
the  Chriftian  Affairs,  if  a  good  Man,  could  fcarce 
avoid  becoming  a  Chriftian ;  after  which  his  Teflimo- 
ny  ceafes  to  be  Pagan,  and  becomes  Chriftian ;  of 
which  I  ihall  ipcaJv  under  chc  next  Head.  Fourthly, 
That  both  tliofc  vAio  were  Favourers  of  the  Chriftians, 
and  thole  averfeto  them  in  a  moderate  Degree,  one  of 
which  muft  be  the  Cafe  with  great  Numbers,  would 
have  Motives  to  be  filent ;  the  Half-Chriftians  would 
be  filcnt  for  fear  of  being  perfecuted  ;  and  the  others 
would  affed  to  take  no  Notice  of  what  they  4iQiked, 
but  cotild  not  difprove ;  which  is  a  Faft  that  occurs 
to  daily Obfervation.  Laftly,  When  thefe  things  are 
iaid  together,  the  Atteftatlons  of  the  profane  Writers 
to  the  common  Facfls  appear  to  be  fuch  as  one  might 
cxpeft,  and  their  Silence  as  to  the  miraculous  ones  is 
ftocounted  for. 

Thirdly,  All  the  Chriftian  Writers,  from  the  Time 
of  the  Apoftles  and  xiownwards,  bear  Teftimony  to 
chcGenuinenefsof  the  Books  of  the  NewTeftament, 
and  the  Truth  of  the  Fads,  in  a  great  Variety  of  Ways, 
dire<fland  indirwfl,  and  in  fuch  manner  as  might  be  ex- 
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peftcd.  Their  Quotations  from  them  are  numbcrlcfi, 
and  agree  fufficiently  with  the  prefcnt  Copies.  They  go 
cvcry-where  upon  the  Suppofition  of  the  Fa6ts,  as  the 
Foundation  of  all  their  Difcourfes,  Writings^  Hopes, 
Fears,  6fr.  They  difcover  every-where  the  higheft 
Regard,  and  even  Veneration,  both  for  the  Books  and 
the  Authors.  In  fhort,  one  cannot  fee  how  this  Tefti- 
mony  in  favour  of  the  Books  of  the  New  Teftament  can 
be  invalidated,  unlefs  by  fuppofing  all  the  Ecclefiafticai 
Writings  of  the  firft  Centuries  to  be  forged  alfo  ♦,  or  all 
the  Writers  to  have  concurred  to  write  as  if  they  be- 
lieved the  Genuinenefs  and  Truth  of  thefe  Books, 
though  they  did  not  •,  or  to  have  had  no  Ability  or 
Inclination  to  diflinguilh  Genuinenefs  and  Truth  from 
Forgery  and  Fallhood  ;  or  by  fome  other  fuch  Suppo- 
fition, as  will  fcarcc  bear  to  be  named. 

Here  Three  Qvieftions  may  be  afked,  that  bear 
fome  Relation  to  this  Subjedl;  and  the  Anfwers  to 
which  will,  I  think,  illuftrate  and  confirm  what  has 
been  advanced  in  the  lafl:  Paragraph. 

Thus,  Firft,  It  may  be  afked.  Why  we  have  not 
more  Accounts  of  the  Life  of  Chrift  tranfmitted  to  us. 
To  this  I  anfwer,  That  it  is  probable  from  St.  Luke'i 
Preface,  that  there  were  many  Ihort  and  imperfeft 
Accounts  handed  about  very  early  -,  the  Authors  of 
which,  though  they  had  not  taken  care  to  inform 
themfelves  accurately,  did  not,  however,  endeavour  to 
impofe  on  others  defignedly ;  and  that  all  thefe  grew 
intaDifufe,  of  courfe,  after  the  Four  Gofpels,  or  perhaps 
the  Three  firft,  were  publiftied,  or,  at  leaft,  after  the 
Canon  of  the  New  Teftament  was  formed ;  alfo  that 
after  this  the  Chriftians  were  fo  perfeflly  fatisfied,  and 
had  the  Four  Gofpels  in  fuch  Efteem,  that  no  one  pre- 
fumed  to  add  any  other  Accounts,  and  efpecially  as 
all  the  Apoftles  were  then  dead. 

The  Second  Queftion  is.  How  come  we  to  have  fo 
little  Account,  in  the  primitive  Writers,  of  the  Lives, 
Labours,  and  Sufferings  of  the  Apoftles?  I  anfwer. 

That 
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That  the  Apolllcs  fecm  to  have  refided  in  Judaa^  till 
l^ero^i  Army  invaded  it,  and  afterwards  to  have  tra- 
velled into  diftant  Parts  \  and  that  neither  their  Con- 
verts in  Judaay  nor  thofe  in  the  diftant  barbarous 
Countries,  into  which  they  traveled,  could  have  any  pro- 
bable  Motive  for  writing  their  Lives:  Alfo,  that,  as  to 
other  Chriftians,  they  had  neither  Opportunities  nor 
Motives.  The  Chriftians  looked  up  to  Chrift,  as  their 
Mafter,  not  to  the  Apoftles.  Their  great  Bufinefs 
was  to  promote  Chriftianity,  not  to  gratify  thtir  own 
or  others  fruitlefs  Curiofity.  They  were  not  learned 
Men,  who  had  fpent  their  Lives  in  the  Study  of  Annal- 
ifts  and  Biographers.  They  did  not  fufped,  tliat  an 
Account  of  the  Lives  of  the  Apoftles  would  ever  be 
wanted,  or  that  any  one  could  call  their  Integrity, 
Infpiration,  Miracles,  £sff.  in  Queftion.  St.  Luke 
feems  to  have  defigned  by  his  A^s^  chiefly  to  fhew 
how  the  Gofpel  firft  got  firm  Footing  amongft  JewSy 
Profelytes  of  the  Gate,  and  idolatrous  Gentiles  •,  in 
order  to  encourage  the  new  Converts  to  copy  the  Ex- 
amples of  the  Apoftles,  and  firft  Preachers,  and  to 
publifh  the  Gofpel  in  all  Nations.  Laftly,  The  pri- 
mitive Chriftians  had  early  Difputes  with  Jews^  Hea- 
thens, Heretics,  and  even  with  one  another ;  which 
look  up  much  of  their  Attention  and  Concern. 

Thirdly,  It  may  be  afked.  Who  were  the  Perfons 
that  forged  the  fpurious  A(5ls  and  Revelations  of  feve- 
ral  of  the  Apoftles,  i^c,  I  anfwer.  That,  amongft 
the  Number  of  thofe  who  joined  themfelves  to  the 
Chriftians,  there  muft  be  many  whofe  Hearts  were 
not  truly  purified,  and  who,  upon  apoftatizing,  would 
become  more  felf-interefted,  vain-glorious,  and  im- 
pure, than  before.  Thefe  were  Antichrifts,  as  St.  John 
calls  them,  who  left  the  Church  bccaufe  they  were 
not  of  it.  Some  of  thefe  forged  Books  to  fupport 
themfelves,  and  eftablifh  their  own  Tenets.  Others 
might  write  partly  like  Enthufiafts,  partly  like  Im- 
poltors.    And,  laftly,  There  were  fome  botli  weak 
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and  wicked  Men,  though  joot  fo  abandoned  as  tl« 
anticnt  Heretics,  who  in  the  latter  £nd  of  the  fecond 
Century,  and  afterwards,  endeavoured  to  make  Con- 
verts by  Forgeries,  and  fuch  other  wicked  Arts. 
However,  all  thofe  who  are  ufually  called  Fathers,  In  the 
fiirft  Ages,  ftand  remarkably  clear  of  fijch  Charges. 

Fourthly,  The  Propagation  -of  Chriilianity,  with 
the  Manner  in  which  it  was  oppofed  by  both  Jtwi 
and  Gentiles,  bears  Witnefs  to  the  Truth  and  <jenu- 
inenefs  of  the  Books  of  the  New  Teftanient.  But  I 
forbear  entering  upon  this  Argument,  as  it  will  conac 
more  properly  in  anotherPlace.  Let  me  only  ohfervt 
here,  that  there  are  many  PaiTages  in  tlte  Talimudical 
Wridngs,  which  afford  both  Light  and  Confirmation 
to  the  New  Teftament,  notwidiftanding  that  one 
principal  Defign  of  the  A\ithor3  was  to  difcreditit. 

PRO  P.     25. 

The  Agreement  of  the  Books  of  the  Old  and 'New 
Tejlammts  with  themfehes  and  with  each 
ether,  is  an  Argument  iotb  of  their  Genuine' 
nefs  and  Truth, 

'TPHE  Truth  of  this  Propofition  will  be  evident, 
-■■  if  a  fufficient  Number  of  thcfe  mutual  Agree- 
ments can  be  made  out.  It  is  never  found,  that  anj 
Cngle  Perfbn,  who  deviates  nnich  from  the  Truth,  caa 
be  4b  perfedtly  upon  his  Guard  as  to  ibe  .always  con- 
fident with  himfelf.  Much  lefs  therefore  can  this 
happen  in  theC^fe  of  a  Number,  living  alfo  in  different 
Ages.  Nothing  can  make  them  conliftent,  but  their 
copying  faithfully  after  real  Fafls.  The  Inflanccs 
will  make  this  clearer. 

The  Laws  of  the  Ifr^elites  are  contained  in  the 
Pentateuch,  and  referred  to  in  a  great  Variety  of 
Ways,  dired  and  indired,  in  the  hiftorical  Books,  in 
the  Pfalms,  and  in  the  Prophecies.     The  hiftorical 
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Fafts  4lfo  in  the  preceding  Books  are  t)ften  referred 
to  in  thofe  that  uicceed,  and  in  the  Pfalms  and  Pro- 
phecies. In  like  manner,  the  Gofpels  have  the  great- 
eft  Harmony  with  each  other,  and  the  Epiftles  of  St. 
faul  with  tne  /IMs  of  the  Apoftles,  And  indeed  one 
may  fay,  thar  there  is  fcarce  any  Book  of  cither  Old  or 
New  Teftament,  which  may  not  be  lliewn  to  refer  to 
many  of  the  reft  in  fome  way  or  other.  For  it  is  to 
be  obfervcd,  that  the  Bible  has  been  ftudied  and  com- 
mented upon  far  more  than  any  other  Book  whatfo- 
evers  and  that  it  has  been  the  Bufinefs  of  Believers  in 
all  Ages  to  find  out  die  mutual  Relations  of  its  Parts, 
and  of  Unbelievers  to  fearch  for  Inconfiftcncies  •,  alfo 
that  the  iirft  mttt  ^vtrf  Day  with  more  and  more 
Evidences  in  favour  of  the  Scriptures  from  the  mu- 
tual Agreements  and  Coinci(Jences  here  confidered  s 
and  that  Unbelievers  have  never  been  able  to  allege 
any  Inconfiftencies  that  could  in  the  leaft  invalidate 
the  Truth  of  the  principal  Fadls ;  I  think,  not  evea 
affed  the  Divine  Infpiration  of  the  hiftorical  Books, 
according  to  the  fecond  or  third  Hypothefis  above- 
mentioned. 

It  will  probably  illuftrate  this  Propofition,  to  bring 
a  parallel  Inftance  fron>  the  Roman  Writers.  Sup' 
pofc  then  that  no  more  remained  of  thefe  Writers 
than  Livyy  "TuUy^  and  Horace.  Would  they  not  by 
their  References  to  the  fame  Fafls  ^d  Cuftoms,  by 
theSamcnefs  of  Style  in  the  fame  Writer,  and  Differ- 
ences in  the  different  ones,  and  numberlefs  other  fuch- 
like  Circum (lances  of  critical  Confideration,  prove 
themfdvcs  and  one  another  to  be  genuine,  and  the 
principal  Fads  related,  or  alluded  to,  to  be  true  ? 

It  is  alfo  to  be  obferved,  that  this  mutual  Harmony 
andSelf-confiftency^  in  its  ultimate  Ratio,  is  the  Whole 
of  the  Evidence  which  we  have  for  Fadls  done  in  an- 
tient  Times,  or  diftant  Places.  Thus,  if  a  Perfon  was 
fo  fceptical  as  to  call  in  queftion  the  whole  Roman  Hi- 
itory,  even  the  moft  notorious  Fads,  as  their  Con- 
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quefts  firft  of  Italy^  and  then  of  the  neighbouring 
Countries,  the  Death  of  Cafar^  and  the  Fall  of  the 
Wviftem  Empire  by  the  Invafions  of  the  Gotbs  and 
Vandals^  with  ail  the  Evidences  of  thefe  from  Books, 
Infcriptions,  Coins,  Cuftoms,  i^c,  as  being  all  forged 
in  order  to  deceive ;  one  could  only  (hew  him,  that  it 
is  inconfulent  with  what  he  fees  of  human  Nature,  to 
fuppofe  that  there  (hould  be  fuch  a  Combination  to 
deceive;  or  that  the  Agreement  of  thefe  Evidences 
with  each  other  is  far  too  great  to  be  the  Effeft  of 
any  fuch  fraudulent  Defign,  of  Chance,  6fr.  And  all 
thefe  Arguments  are,  ineffedl,  only  bringing  aNumber 
of  concurring  Evidences,  whofe  Sum  total  foon  ap- 
proaches to  the  ultimate  Limit,  /.  f.  to  Unity,  or  ab- 
iolute  Certainty,  nearer  than  by  any  diftinguiHiablc 
Difference.     It  does  not  therefore  import,  in  refpeft 
of  real  Conviction,  after  a  certain  Number  are  brought, 
whether  we  bring  any  more  or  no ;  they  can  only 
add  this  imperceptible  Defeft,  /.  e.  pradically  nothing. 
Thus  I  fuppofe,  that  the  remaining  Writings  of  L/X[y, 
^ullyy  and  Horace  alone  would  fatisfy  any  impartial 
Man  fo  much  of  the  general  Extcnfivcnefs  of  the  Ro- 
man Conquefts,  i^c,    that  nothing  perceptible  could 
be  added  to  his  Convidion  •,  no  more  than  any  com- 
mon Event  can,  or  ever  does  in  Fad,  appear  more  cre- 
dible from  the  Teftimony  of  a  thoufand  than  of  ten 
or  twenty  Witneffes  of  approved   Integrity.     And 
whoever  will  apply  this  Reafoning  to  the  prefent  Cafe, 
mud  perceive,  as  it  appears  to  me,  that  the  number- 
Icfs    rninute,   dired,    and  indircd  Agreements  and 
Coincidences,  that  prefent  themfelves  to  all  diligent 
Readers  of  the  Scriptures,  prove  their  Truth  and  Gtf 
nuinenefs  beyond  all  Contradidion,  at  lead  according 
to  the  firft  and  loweft  Hypothefis  concerning  Divine 
Infpiration. 

As  to  thofc  few  and  fmall  apparent  Inconfiftencies^ 
which  are  fuppofed  to  confine  ths  Infpiration  of  the 
Scriptures  to  this  lowed  Senfcs  one  may  obfcrvc,  that 

they 
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thc7  dccreafc  every  Day  as  learned  Men  inquire  far- 
ther I  i'nd  that,  were  the  Scriptures  perfedly  exaft  in 
every  Particular,  there  muft  be  fome  apparent  Diffi- 
culties, arifing  merely  from  our  Ignorance  of  antienc 
Languages,  Cuftoms,  diflant  Places,  i^c,  and  con- 
fcquently  that  if  thefe  be  not  more,  than  our  Ignorance 
makes  it  reafonable  to  expert,  they  are  no  Objedlion 
at  all.  And  of  apparent  Inconfiftcncies  one  may  re- 
mark in  particular,  that  they  exclude  the  Suppofition 
of  Forgery.  No  fingle  Forger,  or  Combination  of 
Forgers,  would  have  fuffered  the  apparent  Inconfiflen- 
C[t%  which  occur  in  a  few  Places,  fuch  as  the  different 
Genealogies  of  Chrift  in  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke^ 
and  fome  little  Variations  in  the  Narration  of  the 
lame  Fad  in  different  Gofpels.  Thefe  are  too  obvious 
at  flrft  Sight  not  to  have  been  prevented,  had  there 
been  any  Fraud. 

I  will  here  add  an  Hypothefis,  by  which,  as  it  ap- 
pears to  me,  one  may  reconcile  the  Genealogies  of 
St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke,  I  fuppofe  tlien,  that  Sc. 
Matthew  relates  the  real  Progenitors  of  Jofeph  \  Su 
Luke  the  Series  of  thofe  who  were  Heirs  to  David  by 
Birthright ;  and  that  both  tranfcribed  from  genealogi- 
cal Tables,  well  known  to  the  Jews  of  thofe  Times. 
St.  Matthew  ak^r  David  takes  Solomon,  from  whom  Jo^ 
fepb  lineally  defcended.  St.  Luke  takes  Nathan,  upon 
whom,  though  younger  than  fome  others,  and  even 
than  Solomon,  we  mull  fuppofe  the  Birthright  to  be 
conferred,  as  in  the  Inftances  of  Jacob  and  Jofeph. 
St.  Matthew  proceeds  by  real  Defcent  to  Salathiel,  at 
the  Time  of  the  Captivity  j  St,  Luke  proceeds  by  the 
Heirs  according  to  Birthright,  and  comes  to  Salathiel 
likewife.  We  muft  therefore  fuppofe,  that  Salathiel^ 
Solomon's  Heir,  was  now  David's  alfo,  by  the  Ex- 
tinftion  of  all  the  Branches  of  Nathan's  Family.  St. 
Matthew  then  takes  Zorohahel  as  Jofeph's  real  Proge- 
nitor, St.  Luke  takes  him  as  Heir  or  cldcft  Son  to  Sa- 
latbiel.     Again,  St.  Matthew  takes  Jl^iud  the  real 
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Progenitor,  St.  Luke  Rhefa  t\it  ^IdeftSoftj  and  tliai 
St,  Matthew  proceeds  by  fineal  Dcfcent  tojofiph^  St. 
Luke  by  H^irs  to  th<r  fame  Jofepb  \  for  we  are  to  fup- 
pofe,   that  Heli  dying  without  Heirs  Male,  Jofc^h 
became  his  Heir  by  Firthright,  /.  e.  Heir  toZorohahtl^ 
i.  e.  to  David.    If  we  farther  fuppofe,  that  the  Virgin 
Mary  was  Daughter  to  Heli^  for  which  there  appears 
to  be  fome  Evidence,  the  Solution  will  be  more  com- 
plete, and  more  agreeable  to  the  Jewijh  Cuftoms.    It 
confirms  this  Solution,    that  St.  Matthew  ufes  the 
Word  tytvvnviy  which  reflrains  his  Genealogy  to  lineal 
Dcfcent ;  whereas  St.  Luke  ufes  the  Article  t?,  which 
is  very  general.     It  confirms  it  alfo,  that  St.  Lub\ 
Defcents,  reckoning  from  David  to  Salathiely  are  but 
about  twenty-two  Years  apiece;  which  is  much  too 
fhort  for  Defcents  from  Father  to  Son,  but  agrees  very 
well  to  Defcents  by  Birthright.     As  to  St.  Matthew's 
Defcents,  they  are  far  too  long,  after  the  Captivity, 
for  Defcents  from  Father  to  Son  •,  but  then  it  is  eafyto 
fuppofe,  that  fome  were  left  out  on  account  of  dying 
before  their  Fathers,  or  fome  other  Reafon.     Three 
of  the  Kings   of  JudaB   are   left    out   after  Joramy 
perhaps  on  account  of  their  being  of  the  immediate 
Fofterity  of  the  idolatrous  Ahal/*s  Daughter  AthaBh. 
Others  are  left  out  after  the  Captivity,  perhaps  for 
fome  fimilar  Reafon. 

PROP.    16. 

7he  Unity  of  Defign,  which  appears  in  the 
Difpenfatiojis  recorded  in  the  Scriptures^  is 
an  Argument  not  only  of  their  'Truth  and 
Gemii?jenefs,   hut  alfo  of  their  Divine  An' 

thority, 

in  OR  this  Unity  is  not  only  fo  great  as  to  exclude 
•*•  Forgery  and  Fiflion,  in  the  fame  Way  as  the 
mutual  Agreements  mentioned  in  the  iaft  Propofition, 

but 
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but  alfo  greater  than  the  bcft  and  ableft  Men  could 
jave  prefcrvcd,  in  the  Circamftanccs.  of  thefc  Wri- 
tcrv  without  the  Divine  Afiiftance.  In  order  to  fee 
thiS)  let  us^  inquire  what  this  Defign  is>  and  how  it  is 
purliicd  by  the  Series  of  Events,  and  Divine  Intcrpo- 
ficions,  recorded  in  the  Saipturcs. 

The  Dcfign.is  that  of  bringing  all  Mankind  to  ar^ 
exalted,  pure,  and  fpirituai  Happinefs,  by  teachings 
enforcing,  and  begetting  in  them  Love  and  Obedience 
t^  God.     This,  appears  from  many  Paflages  in  the 
Old  Tcftamcnt,  and  from  almofl:  every  Part  of  ther 
Nc\^.    Now  we  arer  not  here   to  inquire  in  what 
Manner  an  almighty  Being  could  fooneft  and  mo(t 
effedually  accomplifh  this.   But  the  Queftion  is,  Whe* 
ther,  laying  down  the  State  of  Things  as  it  has  been, 
is,  and  probably  will  be,  for  our  Foundation,  there 
be  not  a  remarkable  Fitnefs   in   the  Difpenlations 
afcribed  toGod^  in  the  Scriptures,  to  produce  this  glo- 
rious Efred  J    and  whether   the  Perfons  who  ad- 
miniftred  thefe  Difpenfations  did  not  here  concur  with 
a  furprifing  Unifomiity,  though  none  of  them  faw 
God*s  ultimate  Defign  completely,  and  fome  but  very 
imperfeflly ;  jufl  as  Brutes  by  their  Inflinfls,  and  Chil- 
dren by  the  Workings  of  their  natural  Faculties,  contri- 
bute to  their  own  Prefervation,  Improvement,  and  Hap- 
pinefs, without  at  all  forefeeing,  that  they  do  this.  If  wc 
alter  any  of  the  Circumftances  of  the  Microcofm  or  Ma- 
crocofm,  of  the  Frame  of  our  own  Natures,  or  of  the 
external  World  that  furrounds  us,    we  Ihall   have 
Queftion  rife  up  after  Queftion  in  an  endlefs  Series, 
and  Ihall  never  be  fatistied,  unlefs  God  fhould  be 
pleafed  to  produce  Happinefs   inftantaneoufly,  /.  e, 
without  any  Means,  or  fccondary  inftnniiental  Caufes, 
at  all;  and,  even  then,  we  fliould  only  be  where  wc 
were  ac  our  firll:  Setting  out,  if  Things  be  confidered 
in  the  true,  ultimate  Light.     We  are  therefore  to  lay 
down  the  real  State  of  Things,  as  our  Foundation ; 
'•  ^  we  are  to  fuppofe  Man  to  be  in  a  State  of  Good 
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mixed  with  Evil,  born  with  Appetites,  and  cxpofed 
to  Temptations,  to  which  if  he  yields.  Suffering  muft 
follow;  which  Suffering,  however,  tends  to  eradicate 
the  Difpofition  from  whence  it  flowed,  and  to  implant  a 
better:  We  are  to  fuppofehim  to  be  endued  with  vo- 
luntary Powers,  which  enable  him  to  model  his  Affec- 
tions and  Actions  according  to  a  Rule  ;  and  that  the 
Love  of  God,  his  uldmate  Happinefs,  can  never  be 
genuine,  but  by  his  firfl  learning  to  fear  God,  by  his 
being  mordfied  to  Pleafure,  Honour,  and  Profit,  and 
the  moft  refined  felfifh  Defu-es,  and  by  his  loving  his 
Neighbour  as  himfelf  •,  /.  e,  we  muft  fuppofe  all  that 
which  practical  Writers  mean  by  a  State  of  Trials 
Temptation,  moral  Exercife  and  Improvement,  and 
of  pradlical  Free-will.  Let  us  fee  therefore,  how 
the  feveral  Difpenfations  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures^ 
their  being  recorded  there,  and  the  fubordinate  Parts, 
which  the  Prophets  and  Apoftles  aded,  confpired  to 
bring  about  this  uldmate  End  of  Man,  both  in  each 
Individual,  and  in  the  whole  Aggregate,  confidered 
as  one  great  Individual,  as  making  up  the  myflical 
Body  ofChrifl:,  according  to  the  Language  of  St. 
Paul  \  and  inquire,  whether,  if  all  other  Reafons  were 
fet  afide,  the  mere  Harmony  and  Concurrence  of  fo 
many  Parts,  and  fo  many  Perfons  removed  from  each 
other  by  longlntervalsof  Time,  in  this  one  great De- 
fjgn,  will  not  compel  us  to  acknowkge  the  Genuine- 
nefs,  Truth,  and  Divine  Authority,  of  the  Scriptures. 

The  firfl:  Thing  which  prefents  itfelf  to  us  in  the 
the  Scriptures,  is  the  Hifliory  of  the  Creation  and  Fall.- 
Thefe  are  not  to  be  accounted  for,  as  was  fuid  above, 
being  the  Foundation  upon  which  we  go.  However, 
the  recording  them  by  Mofes^  as  Tradition  began  to 
grow  weak  and  uncertain,  has  been  of  great  Ufe  to 
all  thofe,  who  have  had  them  communicated  by  this 
means  perfcddy  or  imperfcdtly,  i.  e.  to  a  great  Part 
of  the  World.  This  Hiftory  impreflcs  an  awful  and 
amiable  Scnfe  of  the  Divine  Being,  our  Creator  and 
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tijdge ;  (hcwathc  Hcinoufncfs  of  Sin  j  and  motifics  us 
to  this  World,  by  declaring  that  ourPaffagc  through 
it  muft  be  attended  with  Labour  and  Sorrow.  Wc 
find  ourfdvcs  in  this  State :  Revealed  Religion  did  not 
bring  us  into  it  t  Nor  is  this  State  an  Objedion  to 
Revealed  Religion,  more  than  to  Natural :  However, 
Revealed  Religion  goes  a  Step  higher  than  Natural, 
and  Ihews  the  immediate  fecondary  Caufe,  viz,  the 
Sin  and  wilful  Difobcdience  of  our  firft  Parents.  And 
when  the  Account  of  Paradifc,  of  Man's  Expulfion 
thence,  and  of  the  Curfe  pad  upon  him  in  the  Begin- 
ning of  Genejis^  are  compared  with  the  Removal  of 
this  Curfe,  of  Sorrow,  Crying,  Pain,  and  Death, 
with  the  Renovation  of  all  Things,  and  with  Man's 
Reftoradon  to  the  Tree  of  Life  and  Paradife,  and  his 
Admiffion  into  the  new  Jerufakm  in  the  lad  Chapters 
of  the  Revelation,  Hope  and  Fear  quicken  each 
others  and  both  confpire  to  purify  the  Mind,  and  to 
advance  the  great  Dcfign  confidered  under  this  Pro- 
pofition. 

How  far  the  Deluge  was  necefiary,  ceteris  manen- 
tikSy  for  the  Purification  of  thofe  who  were  deftroyed 
by  it,  /.  e,  for  accomplifhing  this  great  End  in  them, 
we  cannot  prefume  to  fay.  It  is  fufficient,  that  there 
is  no  contrary  Prefumption,  that  no  Methods  con- 
fident with  the  ^tate  ot  Things  in  the  antient  World 
were  negledtcd,  as  far  as  we  know,  and  that  we  arc 
not  in  the  lead  able  to  propofe  a  better  Scheme.  Wc 
leave  thefe  rebellious,  unhappy  People,  now  tranflated 
into  another  State,  to  the  fame  kind  Providence  which 
attended  them  in  this,  and  all  whofe  Punifhments  on 
this  fide  the  Grave  arc  for  Melioration.  However,  the 
evident  Footfteps  of  thi^'in  the  World,  and  the  clear 
Tradition  of  it,  which  would  continue  for  fcveral  Agcs^ 
alfo  the  Hiftory  of  it  delivered  by  Mofes^  have  an  un- 
queftionable  good  Tendency.  Sinners,  who  refled  at 
all,  cannot  but  be  alarmed  at  fo  dreadful  an  Inftancc  of 
Divine  Severity.     Farther,  if  this  Hiftory  (hould  open 
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to  us  a  new  Relation,  viz,  that  which  we  bear  to  the 
Comets,  this,  compared  with  other  Parts  of  the  Scrip 
turcs,may  give  us  hereafter  fuch  Intimations  concern- 
ing the  Kind,  Degree,  and  Duration  of  future  Punifh^ 
me'it,  as  will  make  the  moft  Obdurate  tremble,  and 
work  in  them  that  Fear  which  is  the  Beginning  of 
V/ifdom,  and  of  the  perfect  Love  which  cafteth  ou; 
Fear.  At  the  fame  time  we  may  obferve,  that  the 
Covenant  which  God  made,  not  only  with  Noah  and 
his  Pofterity,  but  with  all  living  Creatures,  after  the 
Flood,  has  a  direct  and  immediate  Tendency  to  be- 
get Love, 

The  Confufion  of  Languages,  the  confequent  Di- 
fperficn  of  Mankind,  and  the  Shortening  of  the  Lives 
of  the  Ppftdiluvians,  all  concurred  to  check  the  exor- 
bitant Growth  and  Infedion  of  Wickednefs.     And  we 
may  judge  how  neceflfary  thefe  Checks  were,  caUm 
manenlibus,  from  the  great  Idolatry  and  Corruption 
which  appeared  in  the  World  within  lefs  than  a  thou- 
fand  Years  after  the  Flood.     The  Patriarchal  Revela- 
tions mentioned  and  intimated  by  Mofes  had  the  fame 
gooci  Fffeds,  and  were  the  Foundations  of  thofc  Pa- 
gan Religions,  and,  in  great  meafure,  of  that  moral 
Senfe,  which,  corrupt  and  imperfedt  as  they  were,  could 
not  but  be  far  preferable  to  an  intire  want  of  thefe.    If 
it  be  objefled,that,  according  to  this,  greater  Checks, 
and  more  Divine  Communications,  were  wanted ;  I 
anfwer,  that  a  greater  Difperfion,  or  Shortening  of  hu- 
man Life,  might  have  prevented  the  deftined  Increafo 
of  Mankind,  or  the  Growth  of  Knowlege,  Civil  and  Re- 
ligious, ^c.  and  that  more  or  more  evident  Divine  In- 
terpoficions  might  have  reftrained  the  voluntary  Powers 
too  much,  or  have  precluded  that  Faith  which  is  ne- 
ceflary  to  our  ultimate  Perfedion.     Thefe  are  Con- 
jeaurcs  indeed  •,  but  they  are  upon  the  Level  with  die 
Gbjedliun,  which  is  conjeflural  alfo. 

The  next  remarkable  Particular  that  occurs,  is  the 

Cslling  of  ^l^raham,  the  Father  of  the  Faithful.  Now 
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in  this  Part  of  the  Scripture  Hiftory,  as  it  is  explained 
by  the  New  Teftamcnr,  we  have  the  ftrongeft  Evi* 
dcnccs  of  God's  great  Defign  to  purify  and  perfeift 
Manlcind.  He  is  called  to  forfake  his  Relations, 
Friends,  and  Country,  left  he  Ihould  be  corrupted 
by  Idolatry  •,  he  receives  the  Promife  of  the  Land  of 
Canaan^  without  feeing  any  probable  Means  of  ob- 
Dining  it,  befides  this  Promife,  in  order  to  wean  him 
from  the  Dependence  on  external  Means ;  he  waits 
for  a  Son  till  all  natural  Expecftations  ceafed,  for  the 
fame  Purpofe  \  by  obtaining  him  he  learns  to  truft  ia 
Godnotwithftanding  apparent  ImpofTibilities  j  and  the 
Command  to  facrifice  bis  Son^  his  only  Son  IfaaCy  whom 
beloved^  affords  him  a  noble  Opportunity  of  exercifing 
this  Truft,  and  of  (hewing,  that  his  Principle  of  Obe- 
dience to  God  was  already  fuperior  to  the  pureft  of 
earthly  Affefl ions.  Laftly,  when  God  promifes  him, 
as  a  Reward  for  all  his  Faith  and  Obedience,  as  the 
higheft  Blefling,  that  in  him  and  his  Seed  all  the  Na- 
tions of  the  Earth  Jhoiild  he  hlejfed^  we  muft  conceive 
this  to  be  a  Declaration,  firft,  that  God  himfelf  is  infi- 
nitely benevolent  •,  and,  fecondly,  that  the  Happinefs 
ol  Abraham^  of  his  Seed,  and  of  all  Mankind  who 
were  to  be  bleffed  in  his  Seed,  muft  arife  from  their 
Imitation  of  God  in  his  Benevolence.  This  whole 
Univerfc  is  therefore  a  Syftem  of  Benevolence,  or,  as 
St.  P^«/expreires  it,  a  Body,  which,  h^ng  fitly  framed 
and  compatted  together^  increafeth  itfelf  in  Love, 

As  to  the  Objedion  which  is  fometimes  made  to 
the  Sacrifice  of  Ifaac^  we  may  obferve,  that  Abra- 
ham \\2A,  himfelf  received  fo  many  Divine  Commu- 
nications, and  had  been  acquainted  with  fo  many 
made  to  his  Anceftors,  that  he  had  no  Doubt  about 
the  Command's  coming  from  God,  did  not  even  afk 
himfelf  the  Queftion,  It  is  probable,  that  in  that 
early  Age  there  had  as  yet  been  few  or  no  falfe  Preten- 
ces, or  lllufions.  Abraham  could  as  little  doubt  of 
God's  Right  10  Ifaac's  Life,  or  of  his  Care  of  him  in 
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another  State.  Thefe  Things  were  Parts  of  thePa- 
triarthal  Religion*  And  yet  great  Faith  was  required 
in  Ahrnham^  before  he  could  overcome  his  natural 
Affefliori  and  Tendernefs  for  Ifaac  out  of  a  Principle 
of  Obedience  to  God,  and  truft  God  for  the  Accom- 
plifhmcnt  of  his  Promife,  though  he  commanded  him 
to  deftroy  the  only  apparent  Means  of  accomplifhing 
it.  Unlefs  Abraham  had  been  highly  advanced  in 
Faith  and  Obedience,  he  could  not  have  flood  fo  fe- 
vere  a  Trial  •,  but  this  Trial  would  greatly  confirm 
thefe.  And  thus  this  Hiftory  is  fo  far  from  being  lia- 
ble to  Objeflion,  that  it  is  peculiarly  conformable  to 
thofe  Methods,  which  mere  Reafon  and  Experience 
diiflate  as  the  proper  ones,  for  advancing  and  perfcft- 
ing  true  Religion  in  the  Soul.  When  the  typical 
Nature  of  it  is  alfoconfidered,  one  cannot  furely  doubt 
ofits  Divine  Authority.  And,  in  the  previous  Steps> 
through  which  Abraham  paflfed  in  order  to  obtain  this 
BlefTing,  we  have  an  Adumbration  and  Example 
of  that  Faith,  Patience,  and  gradual  Progrefs  in  the 
fpiritual  Life,  which  are  necelfary  to  all  thofe  who 
hope  to  be  blejed  with  faithful  Abraham, 

Let  us  next  pafs  on  to  MofeSy  and  the  Ifraelites  un- 
der his  Condu(fl.     Here  we  enter  upon  the  Confidera- 
tion  of  that  People,  who  are  the  Type  of  Mankind 
in  general,  and  of  each  Individual  in  particular ;  who 
weretheKeepersof  theOradesof  God,  and  who,undcr 
God,  agreeably  to  his  Promife  to  Abraham^  have  been, 
and  will  hereafter  be  aBlefling  to  all  Nations,  and  the 
Means  of  reftoring  Man  to  his  paradifiacal  State.    And 
firft  they  are  opprcfled  with  a  cruel  Slavery  in  E^pt, 
left,  being  delighted  with  its  Fertility,  and  the  prefent 
Pleafures  of  Senfe  which  it  afforded,  they  (hould  for- 
get their  true  earthly  Country,    the  Land  of  Promife. 
They  then  fee  the  moft  amazing  Judgments  infli(fted 
upon  their  Enemies  the  Egyptians  by  God,  whilft  they 
thcmfelves  were  protedled  and  delivered,  that  fo  they 
might  learn  Confidence  in  his  Power  and  Favour,  and 
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be  thus  prepared  for  their  Inftitiition  in  Religion,  and 
their  Trial  and  Purification  in  the  Wildcrnefs.  And 
here  the  awful  Delivery  of  the  Law,  their  being  fed 
from  Day  to  Day  by  Miracle,  their  being  kept  from 
all  Commerce  with  other  Nations,  and  from  all  Cares 
of  this  World  in  Building,  Planting,  ^c,  till  their 
old  Habits,  and  Egyptian  Cuftoms  and  Idolatries,  were 
quite  effaced,  and  the  Practice  of  the  new  Law  cfta- 
blifhed,  their  having  the  Hiftory  of  the  World,  and 
particularly  of  their  Anceftors,  laid  before  them  in  one 
View,  their  Tabernacle,  their  numerous  Rites  and 
Ceremonies,  additional  to  thofe  of  the  Patriarchal 
Religion,  and  oppofite  to  the  growing  Idolatries  of 
their  Neighbours  the  Egyptians  and  Canaanites^  and 
which,  befides  their  Ufes  as  Types,  were  Memorials  of 
their  Relation  to  God,  and  of  his  conftant  Prefencc  and 
Protedlion,  and,  laftly,  the  total  Extin(flion  of  that 
murmuring  Generation,  who  longed  for  the  Flefh- 
pots  of  Egypt ^  cannot  but  appear  to  be  intended  for 
the  Purification  of  this  chofen  People,  as  being  remark- 
ably analogous  to  the  Methods  of  Purification,  which 
every  good  Man  experiences  in  himfelf,  and  fees  in 
others,  /.  e.  cannot  but  appear  highly  conducive  to 
the  great  Defign  confidered  under  this  Propofition. 
At  laft,  the  Education  and  In(lru6lion  of.  this  People 
being  finifhed,  they  are  admitted  to  inherit  the  earthly 
Promife  made  to  their  Forefathers,  and  take  PofTef- 
fion  of  the  Land  of  Canaan  under  Jofjua.  And  thus 
wc  come  to  a  remarkable  Period  in  God's  Difpen fa- 
lions  to  them. 

Now  therefore  they  are,  in  fome  meafure,  left  to 
thcmfelves,  for  the  fake  of  moral  Improvement,  the 
Divine  Interpofitions  being  far  Icfs  frequent  and  folemn, 
than  at  the  firft  Ereflion  of  the  I'heocracy  under 
Mofes\  Adminiftration.  However,  there  were  many 
Supernatural  Interpofitions,  Appointments,  Favours, 
Con-edbions,  ^c,  from  Jojhua  to  Malacbi,  on  account 
of  their  yet  infant  State  in  refpcdt  of  internal  Purity, 
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whofc  Tendency  to  improve  both  the  Body  Politic  of 
the  Nation,  and  each  Individual,  is  fufficiently  evident 
After  Malacbi  they  were  intirely  left  to  themfelvcs  j 
their  Canon  being  completed,  they  were  then  only  to 
hear  and  digeft  what  Mofes  and  the  Prophets  had  de- 
livered unto  them ;  and  by  this  means  to  prepare 
themfelves  for  the  lad  and  completed  Difpenfation. 

But,  before  we  enter  upon  this,  let  us  briefly  confi. 
der  the  State  of  the  Gentile  World,  in  the  Interval  be- 
tween  Abraham  and  Chrift,  and  what  Intimations  the 
Old  Teftament  gives  us  of  their  being  alfo  under  the 
Care  of  Providence,  and  in  a  State  of  moral  Difci- 
pline.     They  had  then,  according  to  this,  Firft,  The 
Traditions  of  Patriarchal  Revelations.     Secondly,  All 
the  Nations  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  Canaan  had  fre- 
quent Opportunities  and  Motives  to  inform  themfelves 
of  the  true  Religion.     Thirdly,  All  thofe  who  con- 
quered them  at  any  time  could  not  but  learn  fomething 
both  from  their  Subjedion,  and  their  Deliverance  after- 
wards.     Fourthly,   The  Captivities   by  Salmanefer 
and  Nebuchadnezzar  carried  the  Knowlege  of  the  true 
God  to  many  diftant  Nations.     Laftly,  The  Diftrac- 
tions  o^thtjewijh  State  during  the  cotemporary  Em- 
pires of  Syria  and  Eg)'pf,  the  Rife  of  the  Samaritan 
Religion,  apd  the  Trandation  of  the  Old  Teftament 
into  Greeks  conduced  eminently  to  the  fame  Purpofe. 
And  as  it  is  neceflary  in  the  prefent  State  of  Things 
for  the  Exercife  of  various  Affeflions,  and  our  moral 
Improvement,    that  there   fhould   be  Degrees  and 
Subordinations  in  common  Things,  fo  it  fecms  equal- 
ly necefiary,  that  it  fliould  be  fo  in  religious  Matters: 
And  thus  the  Gentiles  may  have  had,  in  the  Interval 
bttT/ctn  Abraham  &nd  Chrift,  all  that  fuited  their  other 
Gircumftanccs,    all  that  they  could  have  improved  by 
in  internal  voluntary  Purity,  other  Things  remaining 
the  fame,  which  is  always  fuppofcd.     And'^t  is  remark- 
able in  the  View  of  this  Propofuion,  that  we  learn  fo 
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much  from  the  Scriptures  concerning  the  moral  Difci" 
plinc  which  God  afforded  to  the  Gentiles, 

When  we  come  to  the  New  Teftamcnt,  the  great 
Dcfign  of  all  God's  Difpcnfations  appears  in  a  flill 
more  confpicuous  Manner.  Here  we  fee  how  ChriO: 
began  to  ercdl  his  fpiritual  Kingdom,  and  the  Apoftlcs 
extended  it  j  we  have  thefublimeftDodlrines,  and  pu- 
reft  Precepts,  for  effedling  it  in  oiirfelves  and  others, 
and  the  (IrongeftAfTurances,  that  it  will  be  efFedled  at 
laft,  that  this  Leaven  will  continue  to  operate  till  the 
whole  Lump  be  leavened.  But,  above  all,  it  is  remark- 
able, that  the  principal  Means  for  cffcdHng  this  is 
by  SubmifTion  and  Sufferance,  not  Refiftancc,  and  cXi- 
ternal  Violence.  The  Preachers  are  to  undergo  Shame, 
Perfecucionv  and  Death,  as  the  Lord  of  Life  and  Glo- 
ry did  before  them.  This  is  that  FooIiJJjnefs  of  God^ 
■which  is  wifer  than  Men^  and  that  JVeaknefs  of  God^ 
yi\i\z\{\% Jlronger  than  Men,  Thefe Means  feem  fool- 
ifli  and  weak  to  the  falfe  Wifdom  of  this  World. 
But  if  they  be  compared  with  the  Frame  of  our  Na- 
tures, and  with  the  real  Conftitution  of  Things,  they 
will  appear  to  be  perfedlly  fuited  to  produce  in  all  Man- 
kind diat  bed  of  Ends,  the  Annihilation  of  Self,  and 
worldly  Dcfires,  and  the  pure  and  perfect  Love  of  God, 
and  of  all  his  Creatures,  in  and  through  him. 

Setting  afide  therefore  the  Greatnefs  of  this  End, 
and  its  Suitablenefs  to  the  Divine  Goodnefs,  fetting 
afide  alfo  the  Miracles  which  have  concurred  in  it,  I 
'fay  that  the  Coincidence  of  the  Hiftories,  Precepts, 
Promifes,  Threatenings,  and  Prophecies  of  the  Scrip- 
tures in  this  one  Point  is  an  Argument  not  only  of  their 
Genuinenefs  and  Truth,  but  of  their  Divine 'Authority. 
Had  the  Writers  been  guided  by  their  own  Spirits, 
and  not  by  the  fupernatural  kfluences  of  the  Spirit  of 
Truth,  they  could  neidier  have  opened  to  us  the  various 
Difpenfations  of  God  tending  to  this  one  Point,  nor 
have  purfued  it  themfelves,  with  fuch  intire  Steadinefs 
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and  Uniformity,  through  fo  many  different  Ages  of 

the  World. 

The  gradual  Opening  of  this  Dcfign  is  an  Argument 
to  the  fame  Purpofe.  Man's  Wifdom,  if  it  could 
have  formed  fuch  a  Defign,  would  have  rufhed  for- 
ward upon  it  prematurely.  At  the  fame  time  we 
may  obfervc,  that  this  Defign  is  implied  in  the  Scrip- 
tures from  the  firft,  though  not  exprefled  fo  as  to  be 
then  underftood  \  which  is  another  Argument  of  dieir 
Divine  Original. 

Cor.     From  the  Reafoning  ufed  under  this  Pro- 
pofition  we  may  be  led  to  believe,  that  all  the  great 
Events  which  happen  in  the  World,  have  the  fame 
Ufe  as  the  Difpenfations  recorded  in  the  Scriptures, 
viz,  that  of  being  a  Courfe  of  moral  Difcipline  for 
Nations  and  Individuals,  and  of  preparing  the  World 
for  future  Difpenfations.     Thus  the  Irruption  of  the 
barbarous  Nations  into  the  Roman  Empire,  the  Ma- 
hometnn  Impofture,   the  Corruptions  of  the  Chriftian 
Religion,  the  Ignorance  and  Darknefs  which  reigned 
for  fomc  Centuries  during  the  grofTeft  of  thefe  Corrup- 
tions, the  Reformation,  Reftoration  of  Letters,  and 
the  Invention  of  Printing,  three  great  cotemporary 
Events  which  fucceeded  the  dark  Times,  the  Rife  of 
the  Enthufiaftical  Se<5ls  fince  the  Reformation,  the  vaft 
Increafe  and  Dififufion  of  Learning  in  the  prefent 
Times,  the  growing  Extenfivenefs  of  Commerce  be- 
tween  various  Nations,  the  great  Prevalence  of  Infide- 
lity amongft  both  Jtws  and  Cbrijlians^  the  Difperfion 
of  Jews  and  Jefuits  into  all  known  Parts  of  the  World, 
t^c.  i^c.  are  all  Events,  which,  however  mifchievous 
fomc  of  them  may  feem  to  human  Wifdom,  are, 
lateris  manmtibusy  the  moft  proper  and  effedual  way 
of  haftening  the  Kingdom  of  Chrift,  and  the  Renova- 
tion of  all  I'hings. 
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PROP.    27. 

Divine  Communications^  Miracles,  and  Propbe^ 
cieSy  are  agreeable  to  Natural  Religion,  and 
even  feem  neceJJ'ary  in  the  Infancy  of  the 
World. 

CINCE God  isa Belngof  infinite Jufticc, Mercy,  and 
Bounty,  according  to  Natural  Religion,  it  is  rea- 
fonable  to  eijcpei^,  that  if  the  Deficienccs  of  Natural 
Rcafon,  or  the  inattention  of  Mankind  to  the  Foot- 
ftcps  of  his  Providence,  were  fuch  at  any  time,  as 
that  all  the  World  were  in  Danger  of  being  loft  in 
Ignorance,  Irreligion,  and  Idolatry,  God  (hould  inter* 
pofe  by  extraordinary  Inftru6lion,  by  alarming  Inftan- 
cesof  Judgment  and  Mercy,  and  by  prophetical  De- 
daradons  of  Things  to  come,  in  order  to  teach  Men 
his  Power,  his  Juftice,  and  his  Goodnefs,  by  fenfibic 
Proofs  and  Manifeftations.  We  muft  not  fay  here, 
that  God  could  not  fuffer  this  j  but  inquire  from  Hi* 
ftory,  whether  he  has  or  no.  Now  I  fuppofe  it  will 
eafily  be  acknowleged,  that  this  was  the  Cafe  with  the 
Gentile  World  in  antient  Times,  and  that  the  Judaical 
and  Cbriftian  Inftitutions  have  greatly  checked  Irre- 
ligion and  Idolatry,  and  advanced  true  Natural  Reli- 
gion ;  which  is  a  remarkable  Coincidence  in  favour 
of  thefe  Inftitutions,  though  all  other  Evidences  for 
them  were  fct  afide.  Neither  muft  we  fay  here,  that 
fince  God  permits  grofs  Ignorance  in  fome  Nations, 
the  Hottentots  for  Inftance,  even  to  this  Day,  he  might 
have  permitted  it  in  all  Mankind.  Allow  that  we 
know  fo  little  of  his  unfcarchable  Judgments,  as  not 
to  be  able  to  make  any  certain  Conclufion  :  Yet 
furcly  it  is  much  more  agreeable  to  the  forenamed 
Attributes,  and  to  the  Analogies  of  other  Things, 
that  the  Bulk  of  Mankind  fhould  have  fuch  a  Know- 
kgc  of  God,  as  fuits  their  intelle(fhial  Faculties,  and 
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other  Clrcumftanccs,  and  carries  them  forwards  in 
moral  Improvement,  than  that  all  Ihould  ftand  ftill, 
or  go  backwards,  or  make  lefs  Improvement  in  Re. 
ligion,  than  tallies  with  their  Improvements  in  other 
Things  •,  alfo  that  there  fhould  be  a  Subordination 
in  religious  Advantages,  rather  than  a  perfed  Equa- 
lity. 

Natural  Religion  alfo  teaches  us  to  confider  God 
as  our  Governor,  Judge,  and  Father.     Now  all  thcfe 
Superiors  have  two  Ways  of  Adminiftration,  Inftruc- 
tion,  and  Providence  for  the  Well-being  of  their  Infe- 
riors,   ordinary  and  extraordinary.     It   is   therefore 
natural  to  exped  upon  great  Occafions  an  extraordi- 
nary Interpofition  by  Revelation,  Miracle,  and  Pro- 
phecy ;  and  that  efpecially  in   that  Infancy  of  the 
World  after  the  Deluge,  which  both  Sacred  and  Pro- 
fane Hillory  aflure  us  of;  inafmuch  as  both  States  and 
Individuals  require  much  more  of  the  extraordinary 
Interpofition  of  Governors  and  Parents  in  their  Infan- 
cy,   than  afterwards:    All  which    has  a  remarkable 
Correfpondence  with  the  Hiftory  of  Revelation,  as  it 
is   in   fa6l.     And  the  Analogical  Prefumptions  for 
Miracles,  in  this  and  the  lad  Paragrapli,  feem  at  lead 
equal  to  any  Prefumption  we  have,  or  can  have,  in 
this  our  State  of  Ignorance  of  the  Whole  of  Things, 
againft  them. 

But  there  is  another  Argument  in  favour  of  mira- 
culous Interpofitions,  which  may  be  drawn  from  the 
foregoing  Theory  of  human  Nature.     I  take  it  for 
granted,  that  Mankind  have  not  been  upon  this  Earth 
from  all  Eternity.     Eternity  neither  fuits  an  imper- 
fe<fl,  finite  Race  of  Beings,  nor  our  Habitation  the 
Earth.     It  cannot  have  revolved  round  the  Sun,  as  it 
docs  now,  from  all  Eternity  ;   it  mufl  have  had  fuch 
Changes  made  in  it  from  its  own  Fabric  and  Principles, 
from  d\e  Sliocks  of  Comets,  6ff.  in  infinite  Time, 
as  would  be  inconfiftent  with  our  Survival.     There 
was  therefore  a  Time  when  Man  was  firft- placed  upon 
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the  Earth.  In  what  State  was  he  then  placed  ?  An 
Infant,  with  his  Mind  a  Blank,  void  of  Weas,  as 
Children  now  are  bom  ?  He  would  perifh  inftantly, 
without  a  Series  of  Miracles  to  preferve,  educate,  and 
inftru(5t  him.  Or  if  he  be  fuppofed  an  Adult  with  a 
blank  Mind,  i.  f.  without  Ideas,  Aflbciations,  an<5 
the  voluntary  Powers  of  Walking,  Handlings  Speak- 
ing, i^c.  the  ConclufiOn  is  the  fame ;  he  muft  perifh 
alfo,  unlefs  condu<5led  by  a  miraculous  Interpofition 
and  Guardianship.  He  muft  therefore  have  fo  much 
of  Knowlcge,  and  of  voluntary  and  fecondarily 
automatic  Powers,  amongft  which  Speech  muft 
be  reckoned  as  a  principal  one,  imprelTed  upon 
him  in  the  way  of  inftind,  as  would  be  neceflary 
for  his  own  Prefervation,  and  that  of  his  Offspring ; 
and  this  Inftin(5t  is,  to  all  Intents  and  Purpofes,  Divine 
Revelation,  fince  he  did  not  acquire  it  by  natural 
Means.  It  is  alfo  of  the  Nature  of  Prophecy  ;  for  it 
feems  impofTible  for  Mankind  to  fubfift  upon  the  Earth, 
as  it  now  is,  without  fome  Foreknowlege,  and  the 
confequent  Methods  of  providing  for  Futurity,  fuch, 
for  Inftance,  as  Brutes  have,  or  even  greater,  lince 
Man,  unprovided  with  manual  Arts,  is  peculiarly  ex- 
pofed  to  Dangers,  NecefTitics,  and  Hardfhips. 

Let  us  next  confider,  how  the  firft  Men  are  to  be 
provided  with  the  Knowlege  of  God,  and  a  moral 
Senfe  :  For  it  feems  necefTary,  that  they  fhould  be 
poficfTed  of  fome  Degree  of  thefe ;  t\(Q  the  fenfual 
and  fclfifh  Defires  would  be  fo  exorbitant,  as  to  b^ 
inconfiftent  both  witli  each  Man's  own  Safety,  and 
with  that  of  his  Neighbour  ;  as  may  be  gathered  from 
the  Accounts  of  favage  Nations,  who  yet  are  not  in- 
tirely  deftitute  of  the  Knowlege  of  God,  and  the  mo* 
ral  Senfe.  No\y,  to  deduce  the  Exiftence  and  Attri- 
butes of  God,  even  in  a  very  imperfefl  Manner,  from 
natural  Phaenomena,  requires,  as  it  feems  to  me, 
far  more  Knowlege  and  Ratiocination,  than  Men  could 
have  for  manyGencr?,tion9,  from  their  natural  Powers  j, 
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and  Jiat  cfpecially  if  wc  fuppofe  Language  not  to  be 
inlpircd,  but  attained  in  a  natural  Way.  And  it  ap- 
pears both  from  the  foregoing  Account  of  the  moral 
Scnfe,  and  from  common  Obfervation,  that  this 
requires  much  Time,  Care,  and  Cultivation^  befidcs 
thq  previous  Knowlege  of  God,  before  it  can  be  a 
Match  for  the  Impetuofity  of  natural  Defires.  We 
may  conclude  therefore,  that  the  firft  Men  could  not 
attain  to  that  Degree  of  the  Knowlege  of  God,  and  a 
moral  Senfe,  which  was  neceflary  for  them,  without 
Divine  Infpiration. 

There  are  fcveral  Particulars  in  the  Mofaic  Account 
oF  the  Creation,  Fall,    and  Circumftances  of  the  an- 
rient  World,  which  tally  remarkably  with  the  Method 
of  Reafoning  ufed  here.     Thus,  Man  is  at  firft  pla- 
ced in  a  Paradife,  where  there  was  nothing  noxious, 
and  confequcntly  where  he  would  need  lefs  miracU' 
lous  Interpofition  in  order  to  preferve  him.     He  lives 
upon  the  Fruits  of  the  Earth,  which  want  no  previous 
Arts  of  preparing  them,  and  which  would  (Irike  him 
by  their  Smells,  and,  after  an  Inftance  or  two,  incite 
him  to  pluck  and  tafte :  Whereas  Animal  Diet,  be- 
fides  its  Inconfiflency  with  a  State  of  pure  Innocence 
and  Happinefs,  requires  Art  and  Preparation  necefTa- 
rily.     There  is  only  one  Man,  and  one  Woman,  cre- 
ated, that  fo  the  Occafions  for  exerting  the  fecial 
Affedlions  may  not  offer  themfelves  in  any  great  De- 
gree, before  thefe  AfFedions  are  generated  -,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  the  Affedions  may  grow  naturally,  as  it 
were,  out  of  the  Occafions.      The  Nakednefs,  and 
Want  of  Shame,  in  our  firft  Parents,  are  concurring 
Evidences  of  the  Abfence  of  Art,  acquired  AfFedlions, 
Evil,  ^c,  i.  e.  of  a  paradifiacal  State,     In  this  State 
they  learnt  to  give  Names  to  the  Animal  World,  per-^ 
haps  from  the  automatic  and  femivoluntary  Exertions 
of  the  Organs   of  Speech,    which  the  Sight  of  the 
Creatures,  or  the  Sound  of  their  feveral  Cries,  would 
excite-)  having  probably  a  fufHcient  Stock  of  Language 
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fbrGommunication  with  God  and  for  convcrfing  with 
each  other  about  their  daily  Food,  and  other  ncceflary 
Things,  given  them  by  immediate  Inftind  orlnlpira- 
tion.  And  thus  they  would  be  initiated,  by  naming 
the  Animals,  into  the  Pradlice  of  inventing,  learn- 
ing, and  applying  Words.  For  the  fame  Reafons 
we  may  fuppofe,  that  they  learnt  many  other  Things, 
and  particularly  the  Habit  of  Learning,  during  thi:ir 
Abode  in  Paradife.  Nay,  it  may  perhaps  be,  that 
this  Growth  of  acquired  Knowle'ge,  with  the  Plea- 
fantnefs  of  it,  might  put  them  upon  learning  Evil  as 
well  as  Good,  and  excite  the  forbidden  Curiofity. 
After  the  Fall,  we  find  God  providing  them  with 
Cloaths,  Cain  banifhed  from  the  Prcfence  of  God, 
an  Argument  that  others  were  permitted  to  have 
recourfc  to  this  Prefencc  to  afk  Counfel,  6fr.  his 
Pofterity  inventing  Arts  for  themfelves,  Enoch 
and  Noah  walking  with  God  before  the  Flood, 
and  Abraham  afterwards  j  all  the  Antediluvian 
Patriarchs  long-lived,  the  Poftdiluvran  long-lived 
alfo  for  fome  Generations ;  amongft  other  Reafons, 
that  they  might  inftrud  Pofterity  in  Religious  and 
odier  important  Truths ;  and  the  Divine  Inter- 
pofitions  continuing  through  the  whole  Antedilu- 
vian World,  and  gradually  withdrawn  in  the  Polldi- 
luvian.  And  it  feems  to  me,  to  fay  the  lead,  a  very 
difficult  Thing  for  any  Man,  even  at  this  Day,  to 
invent  a  more  probable  Account  of  the  firft  Peopling 
of  this  Earth,  than  that  which  Mofes  has  given 
us. 
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PROP.     28. 

TheObjeHion  m(^de  againft  the  Miracles  reeordei 
in  the  Scriptures^  from  their  hclng  contrary 
to  the  Courfe  of  Nature j  is  of  littU  or  no 
Force. 

7  T  is  alleged  here  by  the  Objeiflors,  That  the  Courfe 
*  of  Nature  is  fixed  and  immutable ;  and  that  this  is 
tvinced  by  the  concurrent  Teftimony  of  all  Mankind 
in  all  Ages  •,  and  confequently  that  the  Teftimony  of 
a  few  Perlbns,  who  affirm  the  contrary,  cannot  be 
admitted;  but  is,  ipfe  fa^Oy  invalidated  by  its  op- 
pofing  general,  or  even  univerfal  Experience.  Now 
to  this  I  anfwer, 

Firft,  That  we  do  not,  by  admitting  the  Teftimo- 
ny of  Mankind  concerning  the  Defcent  of  heavy  Bo- 
dies upon  the  Surface  of  our  Earth,  the  common  Ef- 
feds  of  Heat  and  Cold,  (sfc.  fuppofe  that  this  invali- 
dates the  Teftimony  of  thofe  who  declare  they  have 
met  with    contrary    Appearances   in   certain   Cafes. 
Each  Party  teftifies  what  they  have  feen ;  and  why 
may  not  the  Evidence  of  both  be  true  ?  It  does  not 
follow,  becaufe  a  Thing  has  happened  a  thoufand,  or 
ten  thoufand  times,  that  it  never  has  failed,  nor  ever 
can  fail.     Nothing  is  more  common  or  conftlant,  than 
the  EfFcd  of  Gravity  in  making  all  Bodits  upon  the 
Surface  of  our  Earth  tend  to  its  Centre.     Yet  the 
rare  extraordinary  Influences  of  Magnetifm  and  Elc- 
<5lricity  can  fufpend   this  Tendency.     Now,    before 
Magnetifm  and  Eledlricity  were  difcovered,  and  veri- 
fied by  a  Variety  of  concurrent  Fa6i:s,  there  would  have 
been  as  much  Reafon  to  difallow  the  Evidence  of  their 
particular  EiTedts  attefted  by  Eye-witneflcs,  as  there 
is  now  to  difallow  tlie  particular  Miracles  recorded  in 
the  Scriptures  •,  and  yet  we  fee,  that  fuch  a  Difallow- 
xnce  would  have  been  a  hafty  Conclufion,    would 
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have  been  quite  contrary  to  the  true  Nature  of  Things. 
And,  in  fa<ft,  whatever  may  be  the  Cafe  of  a  few 
Pcrfons,  and  particularly  of  thofc,  who  think  that 
they  have  an  Intereft  in  difproving  Revealed  Religion, 
the  Generality  of  Mankind,  learned  and  unlearned, 
philofophical  and  vulgar,  in  all  Ages,  have  had  no 
fuch  Difpofition  to  rejcdi  a  Thing  well  attefted  by 
WitnelTes  of  Credit,  becaufe  it  was  contrary  to  the 
general,  or  even  univerfal.  Tenor  of  former  Obferva* 
tions.  Now  it  is  evident  to  confidering  Perfons,  efpe- 
dally  if  they  reflect  upon  the  foregoing  Hiftory  of 
Aflbciation,  that  the  Dilpofitions  to  afienc  and  diflenc 
arc  generated  in  the  human  Mind  from  the  Sum  total 
of  the  Influences,  which  particular  Obfervati(5ns  have 
had  upon  it.  It  follows  therefore,  fince  the  Bulk  of 
Mankind,  of  all  Ranks  and  Orders,  have  been  dif- 
pofed  to  receive  Fa61:s  the  moft  furprifing,  and  con- 
trary to  the  general  Tenor,  upon  their  being  attefted 
in  a  certain  limited  Degree,  that  extraordinary  Fa6t$ 
are  not,  in  a  certain  Way  of  confidering  the  Thing, 
out  of  the  Tenor  of  Nature,  but  agreeable  to  it ;  that 
here  therefore,  as  well  as  in  common  Fads,  the  Strel* 
is  to  be  laid  upon  the  Credibility  of  the  Witnefles ; 
and  that  to  do  otherwife  is  an  Argument  cither  of 
toe  great  Singularity  of  Mind,  or  of  an  undue 
Biafs. 

Secondly,  If  it  ihould  be  alleged  by  the  Objedlors, 
That  they  do  not  mean,  by  the  Courfe  of  Nature, 
that  Tenor  of  common  Obfcrvations  which  occurred 
to  the  firft  rude  Ages  of  the  World,  or  even  that 
Tenor  which  is  ufually  called  fo  at  prefent  •,  but  thofe 
more  general  Laws  of  Matter  and  Motion,  to  which 
all  the  various  Phainomena  of  the  World,  even  thofc 
which  are  apparently  moll  contrary  to  one  another, 
may  be  reduced  -,  and  that  it  is  probable,  that  uni- 
verfal Experience  would  concur  to  fupport  the  true 
Laws  of  Nature  of  this  Kind,  were  Mankind  fuffi- 
ciently  induftrious  and  accurate  in  bringing  together 
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the  Fa£ts^  and  drawing  the  Conclufions  from  thenij 
HI  which  Cafe,  any  Deviations  from  the  Tenor  of  Na« 
ture,  thus  fupported  and  explained,  would  be  hx 
more  improbable,  than  according  to  the  Suppofition 
of  the  foregoing  Paragraph ;  we  anfwer.  That  this 
Objedion  b  a  mere  Conjedure.  Since  we  do  not  yet 
know  what  thefe  true  Laws  of  Matter  and  Motion 
are,  we  cannot  prefume  to  fay  whether  all  Phacnomc- 
na  are  reducible  to  them,  or  not.  Modern  Philofo. 
phers  have  indeed  made  great  Advances  in  Natural 
Knowlege ;  however,  we  are  ftill  in  our  infant  State, 
in  refped  of  it,  as  much  as  former  Ages,  if  the 
Whole  of  Things  be  taken  into  Confideration,  And 
this  Objtdion  allows  and  fuppofes  it  to  be  fo.  Since 
therefore  it  was  the  proper  Method  for  former  Ages, 
in  order  to  make  Advances  in  real  Knowlege,  to 
abide  by  the  Award  of  credible  Tellimonies,  how- 
ever contrary  thefe  Teftimonies  might  appear  to  their 
then  Notions  and  Analogies,  fo  this  is  alfo  the  proper 
Method  for  us. 

If  indeed  we  put  the  Courfe  of  Nature  for  that 
Series  of  Events,  which  follow  each  other  in  the  Or- 
der of  Caufe  and  Effed  by  the  Divine  Appointment, 
this  would  be  an  accurate  and  philofophical  Way  of 
fpcaking  •,  but  then  we  muft  at  once  acknowlege,  that 
we  are  fo  ignorant  of  what  may  be  the  Divine  Pur- 
pofes  and  Appointments,  of  fecret  Caufes,  and  of  the 
correfponding  Variety  of  Events,  that  we  can  only 
appeal  to  the  Fadls,  to  credible  Relations  of  what 
actually  has  been,  in  order  to  know  what  is  agreeable 
to  the  Courfe  of  Nature  thus  explained.  The  Scrip- 
ture Miracles  may  not  be  at  all  contrary  to  its  Fixed- 
nefs  and  Immutability.  Nor  can  any  Objedion  lie 
againft  them,  if  we  confider  Things  in  this  Light, 
from  the  prcfent  Notions  of  philofophical  Men, 
/.  e,  from  the  Courfe  of  Nature,  underflood  in  a 
popular  Senfe  •,  fince  this  falls  fo  Ihort  of  the  tmc 
Courfe  of  Nature  as  here  defined ;  ;.  e\  as  admitting 
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tk  Inflrumcntality  of  Beings  fupcrior  to  us.  Men 
dinncly  infpircd,  good  AngcJs,  evil  Spirits,  and  ma- 
ny other  Influences,  of  which  our  prefent  Philofophy 
an  take  no  Cognizance. 

With  refpedt  to  moral  Analogy,  the  Cafe  is  fome- 
whac  different.  If  the  moral  Attributes  of  God,  and 
ijic  general  Rules  of  his  Providence,  be  fuppofed  to 
be  cftablifhed  upon  a  fure  Footing,  then  a  Series  of 
Events,  which  (hould  be  contrary  to  thefe,  would  have 
aftrong  Prefumption  againft  them.  And  yet  it  be- 
comes us  to  be  very  diffident  here  alfo.  God  is  infi- 
nite, and  we  finite :  We  may  therefore,  from  feeing 
only  a  fmall  Portion,  judge  what  we  fee  to  be  differ- 
ent from  what  it  is.  However,  Revealed  Religion 
has  no  Occafion  in  general  for  any  fuch  Apology.  Na- 
tural and  Revealed  Religion,  the  Word  and  Works  of 
God,  are  in  all  principal  Things  mod  wonderfully  ana- 
logous *,  as  has  been  fufficiently  fhewn  by  the  Advo- 
cates for  Revealed  Religion,  and  moft  efpecially  by 
Bifliop  Butler  in  his  Analogy.  As  far  therefore  as 
moral  Analogy  carries  Weight,  there  is  pofitive  Evi- 
dence for  the  Scripture  Miracles.  And  our  Comprc- 
henfion  of  natural  Analogy  is  fo  imperfed  as  fcarce  to 
afford  any  Prefumption  againft  them ;  but  leaves  the 
Evidence  in  their  Favour,  of  nearly  the  fame  Strength 
as  it  would  have  had  for  other  Fadls. 

Thirdly,  Let  it  be  obferved,  that  the  Evidences 
for  the  Scripture  Miracles  are  fo  numerous,  and,  in 
other  refpedls,  fo  ftrong,  as  to  be  nearly  equal  to 
any  Evidences  that  can  be  brought  for  the  moft  com- 
mon Fads.  For  it  is  very  manifeft,  as  has  been  ob- 
ferved before,  that  a  great  Number  of  credible  Evi- 
dences make  a  Sum  total,  that  is  equal  to  Unity,  or 
abfolute  Certainty,  as  this  has  been  confidered  in  the 
foregoing  Part  of  this  Work,  nearer  than  by  any  per- 
ceptible Difference :  And  the  greateft  Number  can 
never  arrive  quite  to  Unity.  The  Evidence  therefore 
for  common  Fads  cannot  exceed  that  for  the  Scripture 
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Miracles  by  more  than  an  imperceptible  Difference, 
if  wc  cftimate  Evidences  according  to  the  trueft  and 
moft  accurate  Manner.  Hence  the  nearly  equal  Evi« 
dences  for  each  niufl  eftablilh  each  in  nearly  an  equal 
Degree,  unlefs  we  fuppofc  either  fome  fuch  Inconfift- 
cncy  between  them,  as  that,  common  Fads  being 
allowed,  the  Scripture  Miracles  mufl  be  abfolucely 
rejeded,  or  that  there  is  fome  Evidence  againft  the 
Scripture  Miracles,  which  may  be  put  in  Competition 
with  that  for  them ;  neither  of  which  Things  can  be 
laid  with  any  Colour  of  Reafon. 

Fourthly,  This  whole  Matter  may  be  put  in  an- 
other, and  perhaps  a  more  natural,  as  well  as  a  more 
philofophical  Lignt ;  and  that  efpecially  if  the  fore- 
going Account  of  the  Mind  be  allowed.  Aflbciation, 
2.  e.  Analogy,  pcrfedl  and  imperfed,  is  the  only 
Foundation  upon  which  we  in  fadb  do,  or  can,  or 
ought  to  aflent ;  and  confcquently  a  DifiTonance  from 
Analogy,  or  a  Repugnancy  thereto,  is  a  neceflary 
Foundation  for  Diflcnt.  Now  it  happens  fomctimes, 
that  the  fame  Thing  is  fupported  and  impugned  by 
different  Analogies ;  or,  if  we  put  Repugnance  to 
Analogy  as  equivalent  to  Miracle,  that  both  a  Fau^ 
and  its  Non-exi(lence  imply  a  Miracle ;  or,  fince  this 
cannot  be,  that  that  Side  alone,  which  is  repugnant 
to  the  mod  and  the  moft  perfed  Analogies,  is  mira- 
culous, and  therefore  incredible.  Let  us  weigh  the 
Scripture  Miracles  in  this  Scale.  Now  the  Progrefs 
of  the  human  Mind,  as  may  be  fecn  by  all  the  In- 
quiries into  it,  and  particularly  by  the  Hiftory  of  Af- 
fociation,  is  a  Thing  of  a  determinate  Nature  -,  a  Man's 
Thoughts,  Words,  and  Aftions,  are  all  generated  by 
fomething  previous  j  there  is  an  cftabliflied  Courfe  for 
thcfe  Things,  an  Analogy,  of  which  every  Man  is  a 
Judge  from  what  he  feels  in  himfelf,  and  fees  in 
others  i  and  to  fuppofe  any  Number  of  Men  in  deter- 
minate Circumftances  to  vary  from  this  general  Tenor 
oi  human  Nature  in  like  Circumftances,  is  a  Miracle, 
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and  may  be  made  a  Miracle  of  any  Magnitude,  i  e. 
inacdiblc  to  any  Degree,  by  increafing  the  Nunnber 
and  Magnitude  of  the  Deviations.     It  is  therefore  a 
Mirade  in  the  human  Mind,  as  great  as  any  can  be 
conceived  in  the  human  Body,  to  fuppofc  that  infinite 
Multitudes  of  Chriftians,  JewSy  and  Heathens  in  the 
primitive  Times,  ihould  have  borne  fuch  unqueflion- 
ablc  Teflimony,   fome  exprefly,    others  by  indiretft 
Circumftances,  as  Kiflory  informs  us  they  did,  to 
the  Miracles  faid  to  be  performed  by  Chrift,  and  his 
Apoftles,  upon  the  human  Body,  unlefs  they  were 
really  performed.      In  like  manner,    the  Reception 
which  the  Miracles  recorded  in  the  Old  Teflamcnt 
met  with,  is  a  Miracle,  unlefs  thofe  Miracles  were  true. 
Thus  alfo  the  very  Exillence  of  the  Books  of  the  Old 
and  New  Teftaments,   of  the  Jewijb  and  Chriftian 
Religions,  i^c,  &c.  are  Miracles,   as  is  abundantly 
(hewn  by  the  Advocates  for  Chriftianity,   unlefs  wc 
allow  the  Scripture  Miracles.     Here  then  a  Man  muft 
either  deny  all  Analogy  and  Aflbciation,  and  become 
an  abfolute  Sceptic,  or  acknowlcge  that  very  (Irong 
Analogies  may  fomctimes  be  violated  •,  /.  e.  he  mult 
have  recourfe  to  fomcthing  miraculous,  to  fomething 
fupernatural,  according  to  his  narrow  Views.     The 
ntxt  Qucftion  then  will  be.  Which  of  the  two  oppo- 
fite  Miracles  will  agree  beft  with  all  his  other  Notions  v 
>vhethcr  it  be  more  analogous  to  the  Nature  of  God, 
Providence,  the  allowed  Hiltory  of  the  World,  the 
known  Progrefs  of  Man  in  this  Life,  i^c.  ^c.  to  fup- 
pofc that  God  imparted  to  certain  k\tt\  Ferfons,  of 
eminent  Piety,  the  Power  of  working  Miracles-,  or  to 
fuppofe  that  he  confounded  the  Undcrftandings,  Af- 
fections, and  whole  Train  of  AlTociations,  of  intire 
Nations,  fo  as  tha^  Men,  who,  in  all  other  Things, 
feem  to  have  been  conduc'ted  in  a  manner  like  all 
other  Men,  fhould,  in  refpcd:  of  the  1  Iiftory  of  Chrift, 
the  Prophets  and  Apoftles,  ad  in  a  manner  repug- 
nant ro  all  our  Ideas  and  Exptrier.ces.     Now,  as  this 
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Jail  Suppofition  cannot  be  maintained  at  all  tpon  the 
Footing  of  Dcifm,  fo  it  would  be  but  juft  as  probable 
as  the  firft,  even  though  tht  Objeflor  (hould  deny  the 
Poflibility  of  the  Being  of  a  God.  For  the  lead 
Prefumption,  that  there  may  be  a  Being  of  immenfe 
or  infinite  Power,  Knowlege,  and  Goodnels,  immedi- 
ately turns  the  Scale  in  favour  of  the  firft  Suppofition. 

Fifthly,  It  is  to  be  confidered.  That  the  Evidences 
for  the  Scripture  Miracles  are  many,  and  moft  of 
them  independent  upon  one  another,  whereas  the  Dif- 
penfuion  itfelf  is  a  connedcd  Thing,  and  the  Mira- 
cles remarkably  related  to  each  other.  If  therefore 
only  fo  much  as  one  Miracle  could  be  proved  to  have 
been  really  wrought  in  Confirmation  of  the  Jewijh  or 
Chriftian  Revelations,  there  would  be  lefs  Objedion 
to  the  Suppofition  of  a  Second;  and,  if  this -be 
proved,  ftill  lefs  to  that  of  a  Third,  i^c»  till  at  laft 
the  Reluflance  to  receive  them  would  quite  vanifli 
(Which  indeed  appears  to  have  been  the  Cafe  in  i\\t 
Jatter  Part  of  the  primitive  Times,  when  the  incon- 
tcfiable  Evidences  for  the  Chriftian  Miracles  had  been 
fo  much  examined  and  confidered,  as  quite  to  over- 
come this  Reludlance ;  and  it  feems  difficult  to  account 
for  the  Credulity  in  receiving  falfe  Miracles,  which 
then  appeared,  but  upon  Suppofition,  that  many  true 
ones  had  been  wrought).  But  it  is  not  fo  with  the 
Evidences.  The  greateft  Part  of  thefe  have  fo  little 
Dependence  on  the  reft,  as  may  be  feen  even  from 
this  Chapter,  that  they  muft  be  fet  afide  ieparately  by 
the  Obje(ftor.  Here  it  ought  to  be  added,  that  the 
Obje(5lors  Iiave  fcarce  ever  attempted  to  fet  afide  any 
Part  of  the  Evidence,  and  never  fucceeded  in  fuch  an 
Attempt  •,  which  is  of  itfelf  a  ftrong  Argument  in  fa- 
vour of  the  Scriptures,  fince  this  is  plainly  the  moft 
natural  and  eafy  way  of  disproving  a  Thing  that  is 
falfe.  It  ought  alfo  to  be  obferved  here,  that  the  Ac- 
complifiiment  of  Piophecy,  by  implying  a  Miracle, 
docs  in  like  manner  overbear  the  Relu(ftance  to  receive 
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Mirsiclcsr  So  that  if  any  confidcrabic  Events,  which 
have  already  happened  in  the  World,  can  be  proved 
to  have  been  foretold  in  Scripture  in  a  manner  ex-* 
ceding  Chance,  and  human  Forefight,  the  Objecflion 
to  Miracles,  confidered  in  this  Propofition,  falls  to 
the  Ground  at  once. 

Sixdily,  If  any  one  fhould  affirm  or  think,  as  fomc 
Pcrfons  feem  to  do,  that  a  Miracle  is  impoffible,  let 
him  confider,  that  this  is  denying  God's  Omnipo- 
tence, aftd  even  maintaining,  that  Man  is  the  fuprcme 
Agent  in  the  Univcrfe, 

PROP.     29. 

72>^  hijlorical  Evidences  for  the  Genuinenefs^ 
Trutby  and  Divine  Authority  of  the  Scrips 
tures  do  not  grow  lefs  from  Age  to  Age ;  hut^ 
on  the  contrary^  it  may  rather  be  prefumed^ 
that  they  increafe, 

TT  is  fometimes  alleged  as  an  indireft  Objedion  to 
*-  the  Chriftian  Religion,  that  the  Evidence  for  Fads 
done  in  former  Times,  and  at  remote  Places,  de- 
creafes  with  the  Di  (lance  of  Time  and  Place ;  and 
confequcntly  that  a  Time  may  come  hereafter,  when 
the  Evidence  for  the  Chriftian  Religion  will  be  fo  in- 
confiderable  as  not  to  claim  our  Aflent,  even  allowing 
that  it  does  fo  now.     To  this  I  anfwer, 

Finl,  That  Printing  has  fo  far  fecured  all  confider- 
able Monuments  of  Antiquity,  as  that  no  ordinary 
Calamities  of  Wars,  Diflblutions  of  Governments, 
i^c.  can  deftroy  any  material  Evidence  now  in  being, 
or  render  it  lefs  probable,  in  any  difcernible  Degree, 
to  thofe  who  (hall  live  five  hundred  or  a  thoufand 
Years  hence. 

Secondly,  Thatfo  many  new  Evidences  and  Coinci- 
dences have  been  difcovered  in  favour  of  the  Jewijh 
and  Chrijlian  Hiftorics,  fince  the  three  great  concur- 
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ring  Events  of  Printing,  the  Reformation  of  Religion 
in  thcfe  Weftern  Pans,  and  the  Reftoration  of  Letters, 
as,  in  feme  mcafure,  to  make  up  for  the  Evidences 
loft  in  the  preceding  Times  \  and,  fmce  this  Improve- 
ment of  the  hiftorical  Evidences  is  Hkely  to  continue^ 
there  is  great  Rcafon  to  hope,  that  they  will  grow 
every  Day  more  and  more  irrcfiftible  to  all  candid, 
ferious  Inquirers. 

One  might  alfo  allege,  if  it  were  needful,  that  our 
proper  Bufinefs  is  to  weigh  carefully  the  Evidence 
which  appears  at  prefcnt,  leaving  the  Care  of  future 
Ages  to  Providence  -,  that  the  prophetical  Evidences 
are  manifeftly  of  an  increafing  Nature,  and  fo  may 
compenfate  for  a  Decreafe  in  the  hiftorical  ones  •,  and 
that  though,  in  a  grofs  way  of  fpcaking,  the  Evi- 
dences for  Fads  diftant  in  Time  and  Place  are  weak- 
ened by  this  Diftance,  yet  they  are  not  weakened  in 
an  exa<5l  Proportion  in  any  Cafe,  nor  in  any  Propor- 
tion in  all  Cafes.     No  one  can  think  a  Fad  relating 
to  the  7'urkijh  Empire  Icfs  probable  at  London  than  at 
PariSy  or  at  50  Years  Dilhnce  than  at  40. 

PROP.     30. 

77;^  Profhecies  delivered  in  the  Scriptures  prove 
the  Divine  Jluthority  of  the  Scriptures^  even 
prcvicnfly  to  the  Coiifideration  of  the  Genuine- 
nefs  of  thcfe  Prophecies -^  but  much  morCy  if 
that  be  allcjird, 

TN  order  to  evince  this  Propofition,    I  will  diflin- 
^  guilh  the  Prophecies  into  four  Kinds,    and  (hew 
in  what  manner  it  holds  in  refpeft  of  each  Kind. 
There  are  then  contained  in  the  Scriptures, 
Firft,  Prophecies  that  relate  to  tht*  State  of   the 
Nations  which  bordered  upon  the  Land  of  Canaan, 

Secondly,  Thofe  that  relate  to  the  political  State 
of  the  JJradites  and  jcjjs  in  all  Ages. 

Thirdly, 
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Thirdly,  The  Types  and  Prophecies  that  relate  to 
the  Office,  Time  of  Appearance,  Birth,  Life, 
Peath,  Refurredion,  and  Alccnfion  of  the  promiTed 
Mfiiah,  or  Chrift. 

fourthly.  The  Prophecies  that  relate  to  the  State 
of  the  Chriftian  Church,  efpecially  in  the  latter  Times, 
and  to  the  fecond  Coming  of  Chrift. 

I  begin  with  the  Prophecies  of  the  firft  Kind,  or 
thofc  which  relate  to  the  State  of  Anmkk^  Edom^  Moab^ 
Ammon^  Tyre^  Syrian  Egypty  Ninevehy  Bahykn^  and 
the  four  great  fuccelTive  Empires  of  the  Bat^lonians^ 
PerftanSy  Greeks^  and  Romans,     Now  here  I  obfervc, 
Firit,  That  if  we  admit  both  the  Genuinenefs  of  thefe 
Prophecies  and  the  Truth  of  the  common  Hiftory  of 
the  Scriptures,  the  very  remarkable  Coincidence  of 
the.  Fads  with  the  Prophecies  will  put  their  Divine 
Authority  out  of  all  Doubt  \  as  1  fuppofe  every  Rea- 
der will  acknowlcge,  upon  recolle(fting  the  many  par- 
ticular Prophecies  of  this  Kind,   with  their  Accom- 
pliHiments,    which    occur   in   the   Old   Teftament. 
Secondly,  If  we  allow  only  the  Genuinenefs  of  thefe 
Propliecies,  fo  great  a  Part  of  them  may  be  verified 
by  the  Remains  of  antient  Pagan  Hiltory,   as   to 
cftablifh  the  Divine  Authority  of  that  Part.     Thus, 
i(  Darners  Prophecies  of  the  Image,  and  four  Beads, 
were  written  by  him  in  the  time  of  the  Babylonian 
Empire,   if  the  Prophecies  concerning  the  Fall  of 
Nineveh^  Babylon^  Tyre^  Sec,  be  genuine,  ^c.  even 
profane  Iliftory  will  Ihew,    that  more  than  human 
Forefight  was  concerned  in  the  Dc^iivery  of  them. 
Thirdly,  That  fuch  of  thefe  prophetic  Events  as  re- 
main to  this  Day,  or  were  evidently  pofterior  to  the 
Delivery  of  the  Prophecies,  prove  their  Divine  Au- 
thority even   antecedently  to   the  Confidcration   of 
their  Genuinenefs,  as  is  affirmed  in  the  former  Part 
of  the  Propofition.     Of  this  Kind  are  the  perpetual 
Slavery  of  Egypt  •,  the  perpetual  Defolation  of  Tyre 
aad  Babylon  y  \l\t  wild,    unconquered  State  of  the 
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Ifimaelites%   the  great  Power  and  Strength  of  the 
Roman  Empire  beyond  thofe  of  the  three  foregoing 
Empires ;  its  Divifion  into  ten  Kingdoms ;  its  not 
being  fubdued  by  any  other,  as  the  three  foregoing 
were;    the  Rife  of  the  Mahometan  Religion,    and 
Saracenic  Empire  •,    the  limited  Continuance  of  this 
Empire ;  and  the  Rife  and  Progrefs  of  the  Empire  of 
the  furks.    To  thefe  we  may  add  the  Tranfadions 
that  pafTed  between  the  cotemporary  Kingdoms  of 
Syria  and  Egypt^  prophefied  of  in  the  eleventh  Chap- 
ter of  Daniel     For,    fince  thefe  Prophecies  reach 
down  to  the  Times  of  Antiochus  EpiphaneSj  and  the 
beginning  Subjection  of  thefe  Kingdoms  to  the  Ro- 
man Power,  they  cannot  but  have  been  delivered  prior 
to  the  Events,  as  may  appear  both  from  the  Confi- 
deration  of  the  Septuagint  TranQation  of  the  Book  of 
Daniel^  and  the  Extindion  of  the  Biblical  Hebrew  as 
a  living  Language  before  that  Time,  even  though  the 
Book  of  Daniel  Ihould  not  be  confidered  as  a  genuine 
Book ;   for  which  Sufpicion  there  is,    however,  no 
Foundation.     Laftly,  we  may  remark.  That  thefe, 
and  indeed  all  the  other  Prophecies,  have  the  fame 
Marks  of  Genuinenefs  as  the  reft  of  the  Scriptures, 
or  as  any  other  Books ;  that  they  cannot  be  feparated 
from  the  Context  without  the  utmoft  Violence,   fo 
that,  if  this  be  allowed  to  be  genuine,  thofe  muft  alfo; 
that  Hiftory  and  Chronology  were  in  fo  uncertain  a 
State  in  antient  Times,  that  the  Prophecies  concern- 
ijig  foreign  Countries  could  not  have  been  adapted  to 
the  Fa6ls,  even  after  they  had  happened,  with  fo 
much  Exadnefs  as  modern  Inquirers  have  Ihewn  the 
Scripture  Prophecies  to  be,  by  a  learned  Nation,  and 
much  lefs  by  the  JewSy  who  were  remarkably  igno- 
rant of  what  pafTed  in  foreign  Countries  •,  and  that 
thofe  Prophecies,  which  arc  delivered  in  the  Manner 
of  Dream  and  Vifion,    have  a  very  ftrong  internal 
Evidence  for  their  Genuinenefs,  taken  from  the  Na- 
turae 
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Witt  of  Dreams,  as  this  is  explained  In  the  foregoing 
Part  of  this  Work. 

I  proceed,  in  the  Second  place,  to  (hew  how  the 
Prophecies,  that  relate  to  the  political  State  of  the 
JcwSy  prove  the  Divine  Authority  of  the  Scriptures, 
And  here,  pafling  by  many  Prophecies  of  inferior 
Note,  and  of  a  fubordinate  Nature,  wc  may  confine 
Durfclves  to  the  Promife,  or  Prophecy,  of  the  Land 
of  Cnnaan^  given  to  Abraham^  Jfaac^  and  Jacob  ;  to 
the  Prophecies  concerning  the  Captivity  of  the  ten 
Tribes,  and  the  Babylontjh  Captivity  of  the  two 
Tribes,  with  their  Return  after  fcventy  Years  ;  and  to 
thofe  concerning  the  much  greater  Captivity  and  De- 
folation  predidcd  to  fall  upon  this  chofen  People  in 
the  xxviiith  Chapter  of  Deuteronomy^  in  various  Places 
of  the  Prophecies,  and  by  Chrift  and  his  Apoftles  in 
the  New  Teflament.  There  was  no  natural  Probabi- 
lity, at  the  time  when  thefc  Prophecies  were  delivered, 
that  any  of  thefe  Events  fhould  happen  in  the  mant- 
ner  in  which  they  were  predidled,  and  have  accord- 
ingly happened  i  bur,  in  fome,  the  utmoft  Impro- 
bability :  So  that  it  mud  appear  to  every  candid 
intelligent  Inquirer,  that  nothing  lefs  than  fupernatural 
Knowlege  could  have  enabled  thofe  who  delivered 
thefe  Predidlions,  to  make  them.  The  Divine  Au- 
thority, therefore,  of  the  Books  which  contain  thefe 
Prcdidlions,  is  unqueflionable,  provided  we  allow 
them  to  be  genuine. 

Now,  bcfides  the  forementioned  Evidences  of  this, 
thefe  Prophecies  have  fome  peculiar  ones  attending 
them.  Thus  the  mere  Departure  of  the  JfraeliUs  out 
of  Egypt y  in  order  to  go  to  the  Land  of  Canaan^ 
their  burying  Jacob  in  Canaafty  and  carrying  JofepFs 
Bones  with  them,  plainly  imply  that  the  Promife  ef 
this  Land  had  been  given  to  their  Anceftors.  Thus 
alfo  the  Prophecies  relating  to  the  Capdvities  of  Ifrael 
and  Judahy  and  to  their  Reftorations,  make  fo  large 
a  Part  of  the  Old  Prophets,  that,  if  they  be  not  ge- 
nuine. 
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nuine,  the  whole  Books  muft  be  forged ;  and  the 
Genuincnefs  of  thofc  in  the  New  Tcflament  cannot 
but  be  allowed  by  all 

I  come  now,  in  the  Third  place,  to  fpeak  of  the 
Types  and  Prophecies  that  relate  to  Chrift,  the  Time 
of  his  Appearance,    his  Offices,  Birth,  Life,  Death, 
Rcfurredlion,  and  Afcenfion.     Many  of  thefe  are  ap- 
plied to  him  by  himfelf,  and  by  the  Authors  of  the 
Books  of  the  New  Teftament ;   but  there  are  alfo 
many  others,  whofe  Difcovery  and  Application  are 
left  to  the  Sagacity  and  Induftry  of  Chriflians  in  all 
Ages.     This  fcems  to  be  a  Field  of  great  Extent, 
and  the  Evidence  arifing  from  it  of  an  increafing  Na- 
ture.    It  is  probable,  that  the  Chriflians  of  the  firft 
Ages  were  acquainted  with  fo  many  more  Circum- 
flances  relating  to  the  Life,  Death,  i^c.  of  Chrift,  as 
on  this  account  to  be  able  to  apply  a  larger  Number 
of  Types  and  Prophecies  to  him  than  we  can.     But 
then  this  may  perhaps  be  compenfated  to  us  by  the 
daily  Opening  of  the  Scriptures,    and  our  growing 
Knowlcge  in  the  typical  and  prophetical  Nature  of 
them.     What   is  already  difcovered   of    this  Kind, 
fecms  no -ways  pofTiblc  to  be  accounted  for,  but  from 
the  Suppofition,  that  God,  by  his  Power  and  Fore- 
knowlege,    fo  ordered  the  Acflions,  Hiftory,  Cere- 
monies, ^c.    of  the  Patriarchs  and  Jnvs^  and  the 
Language  of  the  Prophets,  as  to  make  them  corre- 
fpond  with  Chrifl,  his  Ofnces,  Adions,  and  Sufferings. 
Jf  any  one  doubts  of  this,  let  him  attempt  to  apply 
the  Types  and  Prophecies  to  any  other  Perfon.     1 
will  juft  mention  Four  Claffes,  into  which  thefe  Types 
^nd  Prophecies  may  be  diilinguiflied,  and  under  each 
of  them  a  few  remarkable  Inflanccs.      There  are 
then, 

Fird-,  Prophecies  which  evidently  relate  to  Clirift, 

and  either  to  him  alone,  or  to  others  in  an  inferior 

Degree  only.     Such   are  that  of  Jacob   concerning 

Shilohy  of  Mofcs  concerninf^a  grcut  Prophet  and  Law- 

4  giver 
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givff  that  fhoiild  come  after  him,  of  Ifaiah  in  hij 
liid  and  liiid  Chapters,  of  Daniel  concerning  the 
l/Uffiah^  many  in  almoft  all  the  Prophets  concerning 
a  great  Prince,  a  Prince  of  the  Houfe  of  Davidy  &c. 
who  (hould  make  a  new  Covenant  with  his  People, 

Secondly,  Typical  Circumflanccs  in  the  Lives  06 
eminent  Perfons,  as  of  Jfaac^  Jofephy  Jo/huay  Davidy 
Solomon^  Jonah ;  and  in  the  common  Hiftory  of  the 
'Jewijh  People,  as  its  being  called  out  of  Egypt, 

Thirdly,  Typical  Ceremonies  in  the  Jewijh  Wor- 
fhip,  as  their  Sacrifices  in  general,  thofe  of  the  PafT- 
over  and  Day  of  Expiation  in  particular,  £s?r.  To 
this  Head  we  may  alfo  refer  the  typical  Nature  of 
ihe  High-Priefthood,  and  of  the  Offices  of  King, 
Priefl:,  and  Prophet,  amongft  the  JewSy  6cc. 

Fourthly,  The  apparently  incidental  Mention  of 
many  Circumflances  in  thefe  Things,  which  yet  agree 
fo  exaftly,  and  in  a  way  fo  much  above  Chance, 
with  Chrift,  as'  to  make  it  evident,  that  they  were 
originally  intended  to  be  applied  to  him.  The  not 
breaking  a  Bone  of  the  Pafchal  Lamb  ;  the  Mention 
of  renting  the  Garment,  and  calling  Lots  upon  the 
Vefiure,  by  David ;  of  offering  Gall  and  Vinegar,  of 
looking  on  him  whom  they  had  pierced,  of  the  Third 
Day  upon  numerous  Occafions,  ^f.  are  Circumflances 
of  this  Kind. 

Now,  thefe  Types  and  Prophecies  afford  nearly 
the  fame  Evidence,  whether  we  confider  the  Books 
of  the  Old  Ttftament  as  genuine,  or  no.  For  no 
one  calls  in  Queftion  their  being  extant  as  we  now 
have  them,  fmall  immaterial  Variations  excepted, 
before  the  time  of  Chrift's  Appearance.  Many  of 
them  do  indeed  require  the  common  Hiftory  of  the 
New  Teftament  to  be  allowed  as  true.  But  there 
are  fome,  thofe,  for  Inftance,  which  relate  to  the  Humi- 
liation and  Death  of  Chrift:,  and  the  Spirituality  of  his 
OfRce,    (he  Pioofs  of   whofe   Accoinplilhmcnt  are 

fufficiently 
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Sufficiently  evident  to  the  whole  World,  even  indc* 
pendently  of  this. 

The  Fourth  Branch  of  the  prophetical  Evidences 
are  thofe  which  relate  to  the  Chriftian  Church.  Here 
the  Three  following  Particulars  deferve  attentive  Con- 
fideration. 

Firfl,  The  Predidions  concerning  a  new  and  pure 
Religion,  which  was  to  be  fet  up  by  the  Coming  of 
the  promifed  Mejfiah, 

Secondly,  A  great  and  general  Corruption  of  this 
Religion,  which  was  to  follow  in  After-times. 

Thirdly,  The  Recovery  of  the  Chriftian  Church 
from  this  Corruption,  by  great  Tribulations ;  and  the 
final  Eftablifhmenc  of  true  and  pure  Religion,  called 
the  Kingdom  of  Right eoufnefs^  of  the  Saints^  the  New 
Jerufakm^  &c. 

The  Prediftions  of  theFirft  and  Third  Kinds  abound 
cvery-whcre  in  the  Old  Prophets,  in  the  Difcourfes 
ofChrift,  and  in  the  Writings  of  the  Apoftles,  Thofe 
of  the  fecond  Kind  are  chiefly  remarkable  in  Daniel^ 
the  Revelation^  and  the  Epiftlcs  of  St.  Paul^  St. 
Feter^  ^t.  John^  and  St.  Jude.  In  how  furprifing 
z  manner  the  Events  of  the  Firft  and  Second  Kind 
have  anfwered  to  the  Prediflions,  cannot  be  unknown 
to  any  inquifitive  ferious  Perfon,  in  any  Chriftian 
Country.  At  the  fame  time  it  is  evident,  that  the 
Predidlions  of  thefe  Things  could  have  no  Foundation 
in  probable  Conjectures  when  they  were  given.  The 
Events  of  the  Third  Clafs  have  not  yet  received  their 
Accomplifhment  5  but  there  have  been  for  fome  Cen- 
turies paft,  and  are  ftill,  perpetual  Advances  and 
Preparations  made  for  them  •,  and  it  now  feems  un- 
reafonable  to  doubt  of  the  natural  Probability  of  their 
Accomplifhment,  unlefs  we  doubt  at  the  fame  time 
of  the  Truth  of  the  Religion  itfelf.  If  it  be  true. 
It  muft,upon  more  diligent  and  impartial  Examination, 
\?oth  purify  itfelf,  and  overcome  all  Oppofition. 

And 
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And  it  is  remarkably  agreeable  to  the  Tenor  of 
providence  in  other  Things,  that  that  Accomplifh- 
zncnt  of  Prophecy,  which  will  hereafter  evidence  the 
Truth  of  the  Chriftian  Religion  in  the  mod  illuftrious 
manner,  fhould  be  effe(5led  by  prefent  Evidences  of  a 
iefs  illuftrious  Nature. 

Let  me  add  here,  that  many  of  the  Pfalms  are 
peculiarly  applicable  to  the  Rcfloration  and  Converfion 
of  thejm'/,  and  to  the  final  Prevalence  and  Eftablifh- 
ment  of  the  Chriftian  Church ;  i.  /.  to  the  Events 
of  the  Third  Clafs. 

PROP.     31. 

The  Degree  of  Ob/cur ity  which  is  found  in  the 
Prophecies  of  the  Scriptures^  is  not  fo  great  as 
to  invalidate  the  foregoing  Evidences  for  their 
Divine  Authority ;  but^  on  the  contrary^  is  it- 
felfan  indiredl  'Teftimony  in  their  Favour. 

TN  order  to  prove  this  Propofition,  I  obferve, 

•■'      Firft,  That  there  are  a  fufficient  Number  of 

Prophecies,    whofe  Interpretation  is  certain,    clear, 

and  precife,  to  fliew  that  their  Agreement  with  the 

Events  predifted  is  far  above  the  Powers  of  Chance, 

or.  human  Forefight.      But  for  the  Proof  of  this 

Point,  which  takes  in  a  great  Compafs  of  Literature, 

I  mud  refer  to  the  Authors  who  have  treated  it  in 

Detail.     And  as  thofe  who  have  examined  this  Point 

with  Accuracy  and  Impartiality,  do,  as  I  prerume,uni- 

verfally  agree  to  the  Pofition  here  laid  down,  fo  thofc 

who  have  not  done  fo,  can  have  no  Pretence  for  aflerc- 

ing  the  contrary  ;    this  being  an  hiftorical  Matter, 

which  is  to  be  determined  as  others  of  a  like  Kind, 

m.  by  the  hiftorical  Evidences.     The  Reader  may, 

however,  form  fome  Judgment,  in  the  grofs,  even 

from  the  few  Inftances,  which  arc  alleged  under  the 

laft  Propofition. 

Secondly, 
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Secondly,  That,  even  in  the  Types  and  Prophecies 
where  Interpreters  differ  from  each  other,  the  Differ- 
ences are  often  fo  inconfiderable,  and  the  Agreemeno 
fo  general,  of  elfe  the  Prophecy  fo  fuitcd  to  the  fevcral 
Events,  to  which  it  is  applied  by  diff^erent  Interpret- 
ers, as  to  exclude  both  Chance,  and  human  Fore- 
fight,  ;.  e.  to  infer  a  Divine  Communication.  This 
Point  requires  alfo  a  careful  and  candid  Examination, 
and  then,  I  think,  cannot  but  be  determined  in  the 
affirmative  •,  efpecially  when  the  very  great  Number 
of  Types  and  Prophecies  is  taken  intoConfideration. 
Fitncfs  in  numerous  Inftances  is  always  an  Evidence 
of  Defign  ;  this  is  a  Method  of  Reafoning  allowed, 
explicitly  or  implicitly,  by  all.  And  though  the  Fit- 
ncfs may  not  be  perfectly  evident  or  precife  in  ail,  yet, 
if  it  be  general,  and  the  Inftances  very  numerous, 
the  Evidence  of  Defign,  arifmg  from  ir,  may  amount 
to  any  Degree,  and  fall  fhort  of  Certainty  by  an  im- 
perceptible DifTerence  only.  And  indeed  it  is  upon 
thefe  Principles  alone,  that  we  prove  the  Divine  Pow- 
er, Knowlegt.%  and  Goodncfs,  from  the  Harmonies, 
and  mutual  Fitnefles,  of  vifible  I'hings,  and  from 
final  Ciiufcs,  inafmuch  as  thcfc  Harmonies  and  Fit- 
ncfics  are  precifcly  made  out  only  in  a  few  Inftances, 
if  compared  to  thofc  in  which  we  fee  no  more  than 
general  Harmonies,  with  particular  fubordinatc  Diffi- 
culties, and  apparent  Incongruities. 

That  the  Reader  may  fee  in  a  ftronger  Light,  how 
fully  the  Fitneffcs,  confidered  in  the  two  foregoing 
Paragraphs,  exclude  Chance,  and  infer  Defign,  let  him 
try  to  apply  the  Types  and  Prophecies  of  the  Four 
ClafTes  before-mentioned  to  other  Perfons  and  Events 
befidcs  thofe,  to  which  Chriftian  Interpreters  have  ap- 
plied them  i  and  efpecially  let  him  confider  the  Types 
and  Prophecies  relating  to  Chrift.  If  Defign  be  exclu- 
ded, thefe  ought  to  be  equally,  or  nearly  fo,  applica- 
ble to  o:her  Perfons  and  Events  •,  which  yet,  I  think, 
no  fcricus  confiderate  Perfon  can  affirm.     Now,  if 

Chance 
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Chance  be  once  excluded,  and  the  NecefTity  of  having 
rccourfc  to  Defign  admitted,  we  fhall  be  inftantly 
compelled  to  acknowlege  a  Contrivance  greater  than 
human,  from  the  longDiftances  of  Time  intervening 
between  the  Prophecy  and  the  Event,  with  other 
fuch-like  Reafons. 

Thirdly,  I  obferve  that  thofc  Types  ^nd  Prophe- 
cies, whofe  Interpretation  is  fo  obfcure,  that  Inter- 
preters have  not  been  able  to  difcover  any  probable 
Application,  cannot  any- ways  invalidate  the  Evidence 
arifing  from  the  reft.  They  are  analogous  to  thofe 
Parts  of  the  Works  of  Nature,  whofe  Ufes,  and 
Subferviency  to  the  reft,  are  not  yet  underftood. 
And  as  no  one  calls  in  Queftion  the  Evidences  of  De- 
fign, which  appear  in  many  Parts  of  the  human  Bo- 
dy, becaufe  the  Ufes  of  others  are  not  yet  known  *, 
fo  the  Interpretations  of  Prophecy,  which  are  clearly 
or  probably  made  out,  remain  the  fame  Evidence  of 
Defign,  notwithftanding  that  unfurmountable  DifH- 
culties  may  hitherto  attend  many  other  Parts  of  the 
prophetic  Writings. 

Fourthly,  It  is  predifbed  in  the  Prophecies,  that  in 
the  latter  Times  great  Multitudes  will  be  converted 
to  the  Chriftian  Faith  ;  whereas  thofe  vho  preach  or 
prophefy,  during  the  great  Apoftafy,  fhall  be  able  to 
do  this  only  in  an  obfcure,  imperftd  manner,  and 
convert  but  few.  Now  the  paft  and  prcfent  Obfcuri- 
ty  of  Prophecy  agrees  remarkably  with  this  Predidion ; 
and  the  Opening,  which  is  already  made,  fince  the 
Revival  of  Letters,  in  applying  the  Prophecies  to  the 
Events,  feems  to  prefagc,  that  the  la:ter  Times  arc 
now  approaching ;  and  that  by  the  more  full  Difco- 
very  of  the  true  Meaning  of  the  prophetic  Writings, 
and  of  their  Aptnefs  to  fignify  the  Events  predidcd, 
there  will  be  fuch  an  AcceOion  of  Evidence  to  the 
Divine  Authority  of  the  Scriptures,  as  none  but  the 
wilfully  Ifrnorant,  the  Profligate,  and  the  Obdurate, 
can  withltund.     Ic  i.<;  tliereforc  a  Confirmation  ot  the 

proj^hctic 
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prophetic  Writings,  thatj  by  the  Obfcurity  of  one 
Part  of  them,  a  Way  fhould  be  prepared  for  effeding 
that  glorious  Converfion  of  all  Nations,  which  is  pre* 
diflcd  in  others,  in  the  Time  and  Manner  in  which  it 
is  predifled. 

PROP.     32. 

It  is  no  Objedlion  to  the  foregoing  Evidences 
taken  from  the  Types  and  Prophecies^  that 
they  have  double^  or  even  manijold^  Ufes  and 
^applications  -,  but  rather  a  Confirmation  of 
them. 

FO  R  the  foregoing  Evidences  all  reft  upon  this 
Foundation,  viz.  that  there  is  an  Aptnefs  in  the 
Types  and  Prophecies  to  prefigure  the  Events,  great- 
er than  can  be  fuppofed  to  refult  from  Chance,  or 
human  Forefight.     When  this  is  evidendy  made  out 
from  the  great  Number  of  the  Types  and  Prophecies, 
and  the  Degree  of  Clearnefs  and  Precifenefs  of  each, 
the  (hewing  afterwards,  that  thefe  have  other  Ufes 
and  Applications,  will  rather  prove  the  Divine  Inter- 
pofition,  than  exclude  it.     All  the  Works  of  God, 
the  Pans  of  a  human  Body,    Syftems  of  Minerals, 
Plants,  and  Animals,    elementary  Bodies,    Planets, 
fixed  Stars,  (^c.  have  various  Ufes  and  Subfervien- 
des,  in  refpe<5l  of  each  other  ;  and,  if  the  Scriptures 
be  the  Word  of  God,  Analogy  would  lead  one  to 
expe6l    fomething    correfponding  hereto   in    them. 
When  Men  form  Defigns,  they  are  indeed  obliged  to 
have  one  Thing  principally  in  View,  and  to  facrifke 
fubordinate  Matters  to  principal  ones  j  but  wc  muft 
not  carry  this  Prejudice,  taken  from  the  narrow  Limits 
of  our  Power  and  Knowlege,  to  him  who  is  infinite 
in  them.     All  his  Ends  centre  in  the  fame  Point,  and 
are  carried  to  their  utmofl:  Perfedion  by  one  and  the 
fame  Means.  Thofe  Laws,  Ccrcmoniep^  and  Incidents, 

which 
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which  bed  fuited  the  Jewijb  State,  and  the  (cveral  In- 
dividuals of  it,  were  alfo  mod  apt  to  prefigure  the  prc- 
mifed  Mefllah,  and  the  State  of  the  ChrilVian  Church, 
according  to  the  perfe<5l  Plan  of  thefe  Things,  which, 
in  our  way  of  fpeaking,  exiflcd  in  the  Divine  Mind 
from  all  Eternity  •,  jufl  as  that  Magnitude,  Situation, 
y^.  of  our  Earth,  which  bed  fuits  its  prefent  Inhabit- 
ants, is  alfo  bed  fuited  to  all  the  Changes  which  it 
mud  hereafter  undergo,  and  to  all  the  Inhabitants  of 
other  Planets,  if  there  be  any  fuch,  to  whom  its  Influ- 
ence extends. 

The  following  Inftance  may  perliaps  make  this 
Matter  more  clearly  underdood.  Suppofe  a  Perfon 
to  have  ten  NumbfTs,  and  as  many  Lines,  prefented 
to  his  View  •,  and  to  find  by  Menfuration,  that  the 
ten  Numbers  expredcd  the  Lengths  of  the  ten  Lines 
rcfpcfbively.  This  would  make  it  evident,  that  they 
were  intended  to  do  fo.  Nor  would  it  alter  the  Cafe, 
and  prove  that  the  Agreement  between  the  Numbers 
and  Lines  arofe,  without  Defign,  and  by  Chance,  as 
we  exprefs  it,  to  allege  that  thefe  Numbers  had  fome 
other  Relations  •,  that,  for  Indance,  they  proceeded 
in  Arithmetical  or  Geometrical  ProgrefTion,  were  the 
Squares  or  Cubes  of  other  Numbers,  i^c.  On  the 
contrary,  any  fuch  remarkable  Property  would  rather 
increafc  thandiminifli  the  Evidence  of  Defign  in  the 
Agreement  between  the  Numbers  and  Lines.  How- 
ever, the  chief  Thing  to  be  inquired  into  would  plain- 
ly be,  whether  the  Agreement  be  too  great  to  be  ac- 
counted for  by  Chance.  If  it  be,  Defign  mud  be  ad- 
mitted. 
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PROP.    ?3. 

Tlr  ^ppVtcatton  of  the  Types  and  Prophecies  tf 
the  Old  Tcjlamcnt  by  the  Writers  of  the  New 
(Iocs  not  'weaken  the  Authority  of  thefe  Writers^ 
hut  rather  confirm  it, 

FO  R  the  Objedions,  which  luve  been  made  to  the 
Writers  of  the  New  Tcftament  on  this  Head,  have 
been  grounded  principally  upon  a  Suppofition,  that 
when  an  obvious  literal  Senfc  of  a  Fadagc,  or  amani* 
fed  Ufe  of  a  Ceremony,  fuited  to  the  then  prefcnt 
Times,  are  difcovercd,  all  others  are  excluded,  fo  as 
to  become  Mifapplications.     But  this  has  been  (hewn 
in  the  lad  Fropofuion  to  be  a  Prejudice  arifing  from 
the   Narrownefs    of    our    Faculties    and    Abilities. 
W^icnce  it  follows,  that,  if  the  Scripture  Types  and 
prophecies  be  remarkably  fuited  to  different  Things, 
which  is  a  Point  that  is  abundantly  proved  by  learned 
Men,  they  cannot  but^  in  their  original  Defign,  have 
various  Senfes  and  Uies.  And  it  is  fome  Confirmation 
of  the  Divine  Authority  of  the  Writers  of  the  New 
Teftament,  that  they  write  agreeably  to  this  original 
Defign  of  God. 

It  may  perhaps  afford  fome  Satisfadlion  to  the  Rea- 
der to  make  fome  Conjectures  concerning  the  Light 
in  which  the  Typts  and  Prophecies,  which  have  dou- 
ble Senfes,  would  appear  firft  to  the  antient  JewSy 
and  then  to  thofe  who  lived  in  the  Time  of  our  Sa- 
viour. PVom  hence  we  may  judge  in  what  Light  it 
is  reafonable  they  fhould  be  taken  by  us. 

Let  our  Inllancc  be  the  Second  Pfalm,  which  we 
are  to  fuppofe  written  by  David  himfelf,  or,  at  leafb, 
in  the  time  of  his  Reign.  It  is  evident,  that  there 
are  fo  many  Things  in  this  Pfalm  peculiarly  applicable 
to  David's  Afcent  to  the  Throne  by  God*s^  fpecial 
Appointment,  to  the  Oppofition  which  he  met  with 
both  in  his  own  Nation,  and  from  the  neighbouring 
3  ones, 
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ones,  and  to  his  Vidorics  over  all  his  Oppofers  through 
the  Favour  of  God,    that  the  Jews  of  that  Time 
could  not  but  confider  thisPfalm  as  relating  to  David, 
Nay,  one  can  fcarce  doubt,  but  the  Pfalmift  himfelf, 
whether  he  feemed  to  himfelf  to  compofe  it  from  his 
own  proper  Fund,  or  to  have  it  didtatcd  immediately 
by  the  Spirit  of  God,  would  have  David  principally 
in  View.     At  the  fame  time  it  is  evident,  that  there 
are  feme  Paflages,  particularly  the  laft,  Blejfed  are  a/l 
they  that  put  tbeir  ^rttft  in  hinty  i.  e.   in  the  Son, 
which  it  would  be  impious,  efpecially  for  an  Ifraelite^ 
to  apply  to  Davidy  and  which  therefore  no  Allowance 
for  the  Sublimity  of  the  Eaftern  Poetry  could  make 
applicable.     It  may  be  fuppofed  therefore,  that  many, 
or  moft,  confidered  fuch  Pafiagcs  as  having  an  Ob- 
fcurity  in  them,  into  which  they  could  no-ways  pene- 
trate; whereas  a  few  perhaps,  who  were  peculiarly 
enlightened  by  God,  and  who  meditated  Day  and 
Night  upon  the  Promifes  made  to  their  Anctftors, 
particularly  upon  thofe  to  Abraham  ^  would  pre  fume 
or  conjeflure,  that  a  future  Perfon,  of  a  much  higher 
Rank  than  David,  was  prefigured  thereby.     And  the 
Cafe  would  be  the  fame  in  regard  to  many  other 
Pfalms :    They  would  appear  to  the  Perfons  of  the 
then  prefent  Times  both  to  refpedl  the  then  prcfenc 
Occurrences,  and  alfo  to  intimate  fome  future  more 
glorious  ones  ;  and  would  mutually  fupport  this  latter 
Interpretation  in  each  other. 

When  the  Prophets  appeared  in  the  Declenfion  and 
Captivities  of  the  Kingdoms  of  Ifrael  and  Judab,  the 
fame  Interpretation  would  be  ftrengthencd,  and  the 
Expedlations  grounded  thereon  increafed,  by  the 
plainer  and  more  frequent  Declarations  of  the  Pro- 
phets concerning  fuch  a  future  Perfon,  and  the  Hap- 
pinefs  which  would  attend  Ins  Coming.  The  great 
and  various  Sufferings  of  this  chofcn  People,  their 
Return  and  Deliverance,  their  having  their  Scrip- 
tures coUedled  into  one  View  by  Ezra^  and  rcati  in 
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thfir  Synagogues  during  the  Interval  from  Ezra  to 
Chrift,  the  ftgurative  Srr.fcs  put  upon  Dreams,  Vi- 
fions,  and  Parables,  in  their  Scriptures,  ^c,  would 
all  concur  to  the  fame  Purpofe,  till  at  lad  it  is  reafon- 
ablc  to  expc(fl,  that  tht-  Jews  in  our  Saviour's  Time 
would  coi^fidLT  many  of  the  Inftitutions  and  Ceremo- 
nies of  their  Law,  of  tlie  hillorical  Events,  of  the 
Plalms  npj^ointcd  for  the  Temple- worfhip,  and  of 
the  iiifpircd  Declarations  of  the  Prophets,  as  refpeft- 
JDg  the  future  Times  of  the  Mcjfiab  \  and  this,  in 
lome  Cafes,  to  the  Exclufion  of  the  more  obvious 
Sends  and  Ufes,  which  had  already  taken  place-,  be- 
ing led  thereto  by  the  fame  Narrow-mindednefs, 
which  makes  fomcin  thefeDays  rejed  the  typical  and 
more  remote  Sjnfe,  as  foon  as  they  lee  the  literal  and 
more  immediate  one.  Now,  that  this  was,  in  fafl, 
the  Cafe  of  the  Jews  in  the  Time  of  Chrift,  and  for 
fome  time  afterwards,  appears  from  the  New  Tcfta- 
ment,  from  the  Chriftian  Writers  of  the  firft  Ages, 
and  from  the  Talmudical  ones. 

A  great  Part,  however,  of  the  Scripture  Types 
and  Prophecies  appeared  to  the  Jews  to  have  no  Rela- 
tion to  their  promifed  Mejfiah^  till  they  were  inter- 
preted by  the  Event.  They  expelled  a  Perfon  that 
fhould  correfpond  to  David  and  Solomon^  two  glorious 
Princes ;  but  they  did  not  fee  how  IfaaCy  or  the  Paf- 
chal  Lamb,  fhould  typify  him  -,  or  that  the  Circum- 
(lance  of  being  called  ouc  of  Egypt ^  the  Appellation 
ot  Nnzarene^  or  the  parting  Garments,  and  calling 
Lots  upon  a  Vcfturc,  lliould  contribute  to  afcertain 
him.  However,  it  is  certain,  that  to  Perfons  who 
had  for  fome  time  confidered  their  Scriptures  in  the 
typical,  proplietical  View  mentioned  in  the  la(t  Para- 
graph, every  remarkable  Circumltance  and  Coinci- 
dence of  this  Kind,  verified  by  the  F.vent,  would  be 
a  new  AccefTion  of  Evidence,  provided  we  fuppofe  a 
good  Foundation  from  Miracles,  or  Prophecies  of 
undoubted  Import,    to   have  bc:n   laid   previouQy. 

Nay, 
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Kay,  fuch  Coincidences  may  be  confKlcrcd  not  only 
as  Arguments  to  chc  ^cws  of  Chrjfl*s  I'ime,  but  as 
folid  Arguments  in  themfclyes,  and  that  txJufively 
of  the  Context,  For  though  each  of  thcfe  Coinciden- 
ces, fingly  taken,  affords  only  a  luw  Dcgrte  of  Evi- 
dence, and  fome  of  them  fcarce  any  5  yet  it  is  a  Thing 
not  to  be  accounted  for  from  Chance,  that  leparare 
Paflagcs  of  the  Old  Tellament  fiioiild  be  applicable  to 
the  Circumftances  of  ChriiVs  Life,  by  an  AJiufion 
cither  of  Words  orStnfe,  in  ten  or  an  hundred  times 
a  greater  Number,  than  to  any  other  Pcrftins,  Ironn 
mere  Accident.  And  this  holds  in  a  mu(h  hit'her 
Degree,  if  the  feparate  PalTagcs  or  Circun.ftancu  be 
fiibordinate  Parts  of  a  general  'i'yp(^  Thus  the  p.irt- 
ing  the  Garments,  the  olfering  Vinegar  antl  Gall, 
and  the  not  breaking  a  Bone,  have  much  more  W eight, 
when  it  is  confidcred,  that  J)avid,  and  the  Fafchal 
Lamb,  are  Types  of  the  Aleffiab.  And  when  the 
whole  Evidence  of  this  Kind,  which  the  Induftry  of 
pious  Chriftians  has  brought  to  Light  in  the  lirll  Age  s 
of  Chriftianity,  and  again  fincc  the  Revival  of  Letters, 
is  laid  together,  it  appears  to  me  to  be  both  a  full 
Proof  of  the  Truth  of  the  Chriiiian  Religion,  and  a 
Vindicadon  of  the  Method  of  arguing  from  typical 
and  double  Senfes. 

It  may  be  added  in  favour  of  typical  Reafoning, 
that  it  correfponds  to  the  Method  of  Reafoning  by 
Analogy,  which  is  found  to  be  of  fuch  extenfive  Ufe 
in  Philofophy.  A  Type  is  indeed  nothing  but  an 
Analogy,  and  the  Scripture  Types  are  not  only  a  Key 
to  the  Scriptures,  but  Icem  alio  to  have  contributed  to 
put  into  our  Hands  the  Key  of  Nature,  Analogy. 
And  this  fliews  us  a  new  Correfpondcnce  or  Analogy 
between  the  Word  and  Works  of  God.  However, 
fince  certain  well-meaning  Perfoi^s  feem  to  be  prcju- 
chced  againft  typical  and  double  Senfes,  I  will  add 
fome  Arguments,  whereby  the  Wiite's  of  the  New 
Teftament  may  be  defended  upon  this  Footing  alio. 
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Firfl:,  then,  Since  the  Jews  in  the  Times  of  the 
Writers  of  the  New  Teflament,  and  confeqwently 
thefe  Writers  thcmf^lvcs,  were  much  given  to  typical 
Reafonings,  and  the  Application  of  Paflagcs  of  the 
Old  Teflament  in  a  fecondary  Senfe  to  the  Times  of 
the  Mejftaby  this  would  be  a  common  Foundation  for 
thefe  Writers,  and  thofe  to  whom  they  wrote,  to 
proceed  upon,  derived  from  Aflfociation,  and  the  ac- 
quired Nature  of  their  Minds.  And  it  is  as  eafy  to 
conceive,  that  God  fhould  permit  them  to  proceed 
upon  this  Foundation  for  the  then  prefent  Time, 
though  it  would  not  extend  to  the  World  in  general, 
to  diftant  Ages,  and  to  Perfons  of  different  Educa- 
tions, as  that  they  fhould  be  left  to  the  Workings  of 
their  own  acquired  Natures  in  many  other  refpefts, 
notwithflanding  the  fupernatural  Gifts  beflowed  upon 
them  in  fome ;  or  as  it  is  to  conceive,  that  God  fhould 
confer  any  thing,  Exiflence,  Happinefs,  (fc,  in  any 
particular  Manner  or  Degree. 

Secondly,  There  are  Ibme  PafTages  in  the  New 
Teflament  quoted  from  the  Old  in  the  way  of  mere 
Allufion.  This  cannot,  I  think,  be  true  of  many, 
where  the  PafTage  is  faid  to  be  fulfilled^  without  doing 
Violence  to  the  natural  Senfe  of  the  Words,  and  of 
the  Context,  in  the  New  Teflament:  However, 
where  it  is,  it  intirely  removes  the  Objedlion  here 
confidcred. 

Tnirdly,  If  we  fhould  allow,  that  the  Writers  of 
the  New  Teflament  were  fometimes  guilty  of  erroneous 
Kcafonings  in  thcfc  or  other  Matters,  flill  this  does 
not  affcft  their  moral  Charaflers  at  all;  nor  their  in- 
telle(flual  ones,  which  are  fo  manifefl  from  the  general 
Soundnefs  and  Strength  of  their  other  Reafonings,  in 
any  fuvh  manner  as  to  be  of  Importance  in  refpe6t  of 
the  Evidence  for  the  general  Truth  of  the  Scriptures, 
or  for  their  Divine  Authority  in  the  firfl  and  lowefl 
Senfe  above  confidcred. 

PROP. 
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PROP.     34. 

TT}e  moral  CharaSlers  of  Chrift^  the  Profhefs 
and  Jpojlles^  prove  the  Truth  and  Divine 
Authority  of  the  Scriptures, 

LET  us  begin  with  the  Confidcratlon  of  the  Cha- 
rafter  of  Chrifl:.  This,  as  it  may  be  collefled 
from  the  plain  Narrations  of  the  Gofpels,  is  manifcfl- 
iy  fuperior  to  all  other  Charaders,  fidlitious  or  real, 
whether  drawn  by  Hiftorians,  Orators,  or  Poets. 
Wc  fee  in  it  the  mod  intire  Devotion  and  Rcfigna- 
tion  to  God,  and  the  mod  ardent  and  nniverfal  Love 
to  Mankind,  joined  with  the  greatcft  Humility,  Self- 
denial,  Mecknefs,  Patience,  Prudence,  and  every 
other  Virtue,  divine  and  human.  To  which  we  are 
to  add.  That,  according  to  the  New  Tcftament,  ChriH, 
beingtheLord  and  Creator  of  all,  took  upon  himfclf  the 
Form  of  a  Servant,  in  order  to  fave  all ;  that,  with  this 
View,  he  fubmitted  to  the  HelplefTnefs  and  Infirmi- 
ties of  Infancy,  to  the  Narrownefs  of  human  Under- 
ftanding,  and  the  Perturbations  of  human  Affections, 
to  Hunger,  Third,  Labour,  Wearinefs,  Poverty, 
and  Hardihips  of  various  Kinds,  to  lead  a  forrowful, 
friendlefs  Life,  to  be  mifundcrdood,  betrayed,  in- 
fulted,  and  mocked,  and  at  lad  to  be  put  to  a  painful 
and  ignominious  Death-,  alfo  (which  dcferves  our 
mod  ferious  Confideration,  however  incongruous  to 
our  narrow  Apprehenfions  it  niay  app-.-ar  at  Hrd  Sight) 
to  undergo  the  mod  bitter  mental  Ap,ony  prcviouny. 
Here  then  we  may  make  the  following  Obfervations. 

Fird,  That,  laying  down  the  prclent  Diforders  of 
the  moral  World,  and  the  Neceffity  of  t!ie  Love  of 
God  and  our  Neighbour,  and  of  Self-annihilation,  in 
order  to  the  pure  and  ultimate  Happincfs  of  Man, 
there  fecms  to  be  a  Nccedity  alfo  for  a  fuffcring  Sa- 
viour.    At  lead,  one  may  aflirm,  tliac  the  Conde- 
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fcenfion  of  Chrift,  in  leaving  the  Glory  which  he  had 
with  the  Father  before  the  Foundation  of  the  World, 
and  in  (hewing  himfelf  a  perfed  Pattern  of  Obedience 
to  the  Will  of  God,  both  in  doing  and  fufFering,  has 
a  mod  peculiar  Tendency  to  rectify  the  prefent 
moral  Depravity  of  our  Natures,  and  to  exalt  us 
thereby  to  pure  fpiritual  Happinefs.  Now  it  is  re- 
mar'. able,  that  the  Evangelifts  and  Apoftks  fhould 
have  thus  hit  upon  a  Thing,  which  all  the  great  Men 
amongft  the  aniient  Heathens  miffed,  and  which, 
how.ver  clear  it  docs  and  ought  now  to  appear  to  us, 
was  a  great  Stumbling-block  to  them,  as  well  as  to  the 
Jews ;  the  firft  feeking  after  Wifdom,  i.  e.  human 
Philofophy  and  Eloquence ;  and  the  lad  requiring  a 
S:gn,  cr  a  glorious  temporal  Saviour.  Nor  can  this 
be  accounted  for,  as  it  feems  to  me,  but  by  admitting 
the  Reality  ot  the  Charadler,  i.  e,  the  Divine  Mifllon 
of  Chrift,  and  the  confcquent Divine  Infpiration  of  thofe 
who  drew  it,  /.  e,  the  Truth  and  Divine  Authority 
of  the  New  Teftament. 

Secondly,  If  we  allow  only  the  Truth  of  the  com- 
mon I  liilory  of  the  New  Teftament,  or  even,  with- 
out having  recourfe  to  it,  only  fuch  a  Part  of  the  Cha- 
racter of  Chrift,  as  neither  anticnt  nor  modern  Jews^ 
Heathens,  or  Unbelievers,  feem  to  conteft,  it  will  be 
difficult  to  reconcile  fo  great  a  Charadler,  claiming 
Divine  Authority,  either  with  the  moral  Attributes  of 
God,  or  indeed  with  itfelf,  upon  the  Suppofition  of 
the  Falfhood  of  that  Claim.  One  can  fcarce  fuppofe, 
that  God  would  permit  a  Perfon  apparently  fo  inno- 
cent and  excellent,  fo  qualified  to  impofe  upon  Man- 
kind, to  make  fo  impious  and  audacious  a  Claim  with- 
out having  fome  evident  Mark  of  Impofture  fet  upon 
him  i  nor  can  it  be  conceived,  how  a  Perfon  could  be 
apparently  fo  innocent  and  excellent,  and  yet  really 
otherwife. 

Thirdly,  The  Manner  in  which  the  Evangelifts 
fpeak  of  Chrift,    fticws  that  they  drew  after  a  real 
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Copy  \  i.  e,  (hews  the  Genuincnefs  an.)  Truth  of  the 
Gofpcl'Hiftory.  There  are  no  diredt  Encomiums 
upon  him,  no  laboured  Defences  or  R^commendatioirs, 
HisCharafler  arifes  from  a  careful  impartial  Examina- 
tion of  all  that  he  faid  and  did,  and  the  Evangclifls 
appear  to  have  drawn  this  greatt- ft  of  all  Charadlers 
without  any  direfl  Defign  to  do  it.  Nay,  tl^.ey  have 
recorded  fome  Things,  fuc  h  as  his  being  moved  with 
the  PafTions  of  human  Nature,  as  well  as  being  affcd- 
cd  by  its  Infirmities,  which  the  WifJom  of  this 
World  would  rather  have  concealed.  But  their  View 
was  to  (hew  him  to  the  Perfonsto  whom  rliey  preached 
as  the  promifed  Mejfiab  of  the  Jews^  a:id  tiie  Saviour 
of  Mankind ;  and  as  they  had  been  convir.ccd  of  this 
themfelves  from  his  Difcourfes,  Adions,  Sufferings, 
and  Refurredion,  they  thought  nothing  more  A'as 
wanting  to  convince  fuch  others  as  were  ferious  and 
impartial,  but  a  fimple  Narrative  of  what  Jcfus  faid 
and  did.  And  if  we  compare  the  tranfccndcnt  Grear- 
nefs  of  diis  Charader  with  the  indirect  Manner  in 
which  it  is  delivered,  and  the  Illitcratenefs  and  low 
Condition  of  the  Evangelifts,  it  will  apptar  impofli- 
ble,  that  they  Ihouki  have  forged  it,  that  they  fhould 
not  have  had  a  real  Original  before  them,  fo  that  no- 
thing was  wanting  but  to  record  fimply  and  faithfully. 
How  could  mean  and  illiterate  Pcrfuns  excel  the 
grcateft  Geniufes,  antient  and  modern,  in  drawing  a 
Charader?  How  came  they  to  draw  it  an  indirect 
Manner  ?  This  is  indeed  a  ftrong  Evidence  of  Genu- 
inenefs  and  Truth ;  but  then  it  is  of  lb  rcclufc  and  fubtle 
a  Nature,  and,  agreeably  to  this,  has  b^en  fo  little 
taken  notice  of  by  the  Defenders  of  the  Chriftian  Re- 
ligion, that  one  cannot  conceive  the  Evangelifts  were 
at  all  aware,  that  it  was  an  Evidence.  The  Character 
of  Chrift,  as  drawn  by  them,  is  therefore  genuine  and 
true;  and  confequentiy  proves  his  Divine  Miflion  both 
by  its  tranfcendent  Excellence,  and  by  his  laying 
Claim  to  fuch  a  Miflion. 

Here 
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Here  it  ought  to  be  particularly  remarked,  that  our 
Saviour's  inrire  Devotion  to  God,  and  Sufferings  for 
the  fake  of  Me.C  in  Compliance  with  his  Will,  is  a 
Pitch  of  Perfe(5lion,  which  was  never  propofcd,  or 
thought  of,  before  his  Coming  (much  Icfs  attempted 
or  attained) ;  unlefs  as  far  as  this  is  virtually  included 
in  the  Precepts  for  loving  God  above  all,  and  our 
Neighbour  as  ourfelves,  and  other  equivalent  Paflages 
in  the  Old  Teftamcnt, 

We  come,  in  the  next  place,  to  confider  the  Clia- 
raflers  of  the  Prophets,  Apoftles,  and  other  eminent 
Perfons  mentioned  in  the  Old  and  New  Teftaments. 
Here  then  we  may  obferve, 

Firfl,  That  the  Charaflcrs  of  the  Perfons  who  are 
faid  in  the  Scriptures  to  have  had  Divine  Communica- 
ti     s,  and  a  Divine  MilTion,  are  fo  much  fuperior  to 
the  Characters  which  occur  in  common  Life,  that  we 
can  fcarce  account  for  the  more  emment  fingle  ones, 
and  therefore  much  lefs  for  fo  large  a  Succeffion  of 
them,    continued   through  fo  many  Ages,    without 
allowing  the  Divine  Communications  and  Afliftancc, 
which  thty  allege.     It  is  true  indeed,  that  many  of 
thefe  eminent  Perfons.  had  confiderable  Imperfections, 
and  fome  of  them  were  guilty  of  great  Sins  occafionally, 
though  not  habitually.     However,   I  fpeak  here  of 
the  Balance,  after  proper  Deductions  are  made,  on 
account  of  thefe  Sins  and  ImperfeCtions ;  and  leave  it 
to  the  impartial  Reader  to  confider,  whether  the  Pro- 
phets, Apoftles,  ^c,  were  not  fo  much  fuperior,  not 
only  to  Mankind  at  an  Average,  but  even  to  the  beft 
Men  amongft  the  Greeks  and  Romans^  as  is  not  faidy 
to  be  accounted  for  by  the  mere  Powers  of  human 
Nature. 

Secondly,  If  this  fhould  be  doubted,  their  Cha- 
racters are,  however,  far  too  good  to  allow  the  Sup- 
pofition  of  an  impious  Fraud  and  Impofture  •,  which 
muft  be  the  Cafe,  if  they  had  not  Divine  Authority. 
We  have  therefore  this  double  Argument  for  the 
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Divine  Authority  of  the  Scriptures,  if  we  only  allow 
the  Gcnuincnefs  and  Truth  of  its  common  Hiftory. 

Thirdly,  The  Characfkers  of  the  eminent  Perfons 
mentioned  in  the  Scriptures  arife  fo  much,  in  an  in- 
dircdWay,  from  the  plain  Narrations  of  Fadls,  their 
Sins  and  Imperfections  are  fo  fully  fet  forth  by  them- 
fdves,  or  their  Priends,  with  their  Condemnation  and 
Punifhment,  and  the  Vices  of  wicked  Men,  and  the 
Oppofers  of  God  and  themfelves,  related  in  fo  candid 
a  Way,  with  all  fit  Allowances,  that  we  have  in  this 
a  remarkable  additional  Evidence  for  the  Truth  of  this 
Part  of  the  Scripture  Hiftory,  befides  the  common 
ones  before  given,  whith  extend  to  the  Whole. 

Fourthly,  The  eminent  Perfons  here  confidered  are 
fometimes  charged  by  Unbelievers  with  Crimes,  where, 
all  Circumftances  being  duly  weighed,  they  did  no- 
thing unjuftifiable,  nothing  more  than  it  was  their  in- 
difpenfable  Duty  to  God  to  do ;  as  Abraham  in  pre- 
paring to  facrifice  Ifaac^  Jojhua  in  deftroying  the  Ca- 
naaniteSy  &c.  We  cannot  determine  an  A<5bion  to 
be  finful  from  a  mere,  abftracfled,  general  Definition 
of  it,  as  that  it  is  the  taking  away  the  Life  of  a  Man, 
^c.  but  mud  carefully  weigh  all  Circumflanccs. 
And  indeed  there  are  no  Maxims  in  Morality  that  are 
quite  univerfal ;  they  can  be  no  more  than  general ; 
and  it  is  fufRcient  for  human  Purpofcs,  that  they  are 
fo  much,  notwithftanding  that  the  Addition  of  pecu- 
liar Circumftances  makes  the  Action  vary  from  the 
general  Rule.  Now  the  certain  Command  of  God 
may  furely  be  fuch  a  Circumftance. 

Laftly,  The  Perfeflion  of  Virtue  being  of  an  ever- 
growing infinite  Nature,  it  is  reafonable  to  expcift, 
that  Mankind  in  its  infant  State,  foon  after  the  Flood, 
and  fo  onwards  for  fome  time,  ftiould  be  more  im- 
perfefl,  and  have  lefsof  the  pure  and  fublime  Precepts 
concerning  Indifference  to  this  World,  and  all  prefent 
Things,  univerfal  unlimited  Charity,  Mortification, 
Abftincnce,  Chaflity,  (j^c.  delivered  to  them,  than 
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wc  Chnftians  have,  and  lefs  expcdcd  from  them.  And 
ycr,  upon  the  Whole,  the  Patriarchs  and  eminent 
Perfons  among  the  Jews  were  hurtling  and  Jhining 
Lights  in  tiieir  refpedtive  Generations.  However,  it 
is  alfo  to  be  obfcrveci  here,  that  the  mod  fublime  Pre- 
cepts of  the  Gofpel  do  appear  from  the  fird  in  che  Old 
Teftamcnt,  though  under  a  Veil ;  and  that  they  were 
gradually  opened  more  and  more  under  the  later 
Prophets. 

P  R  O  P.     35. 

The  Excellence  of  the  Dodlrlne  contained  in  the 
Scriptures  is  an  Evidence  cf  their  Divine 

Authority, 

npHIS  is  an  Argument  which  has  great  Force,  In- 
"*■  dependently  of  other  Confidcrations.  Thus  let 
us  fuppofc,  that  the  Author  ot"  the  Gbfpel  which  goes 
under  iSt.  Mattheiv^  Name,  was  not  known  •,  ^nd  that 
it  was  unfupportcd  by  the  Writers  of  the  primitive 
Times  i  yet  kich  is  the  unaffe(5led  Simplicity  of  the 
Narrations,  the  Purity  of  the  Doiflrines,  and  the  fincere 
Piety  and  Goodnefs  of  the  Sentiments,  that  it  carries 
its  own  Authority  with  it.  And  the  fame  Thing  may 
be  faid  in  general  of  all  the  Books  of  the  Old  and  New 
Ttflaments:  So  that  it  fccms  evident  to  me,  that,  if 
there  was  no  other  Book  in  the  World  befides  the 
Bible,  a  Man  could  not  reafonably  doubt  of  the  Truth 
of  Revealed  Religion,  ^e  Mouth  [peaks  from  the 
Abundance  of  the  Heart,  Mens  Writings  and  Dif- 
courfes  mull  receive  a  Tin6lure  from  their  real 
Thoughts,  Defires,  and  Defigns.  It  is  impofTible  to 
play  \.\\'t  Hypocrite  in  every  Word  and  Exprelfion. 
This  is  a  Matter  of  common  daily  Obfervation,  that, 
cannot  be  called  in  queflion ;  and  the  more  any  one 
thinks  upon  it,  or  attends  to  what  paflTes  in  himfelf  or 
otiicrs,    to  the  Hiftory  of   the   human  Thoughts, 

Words, 
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Words,  and  Anions,  and  their  necefTary  mutual 
Connexions,  /.  e,  to  the  Hiftory  of  AflTociation,.  the 
more  clearly  will  he  fee  it.  We  may  conclude  there- 
fore, even  if  all  other  Arguments  were  fct  afide, 
that  the  Authors  of  the  Books  of  the  Old  and  New 
Tellaments,  whoever  they  were,  cannot  have  made  a 
falfe  Claim  to  Divine  Authority. 

But  there  is  alfo  another  Method  of  inferring  the 
Divine  Authority  of  the  Scriptures  from  the  Excellence 
of  the  Do(5lrine  conraincd  therein.  For  the  Scriptures 
contain  Doflrincs  concerning  God,  Providence,  a 
future  State,  the  Duty  of  Man,  6ff.  far  more  pure 
and  fublime  than  can  any-ways  be  accounted  for  from 
the  natural  Powers  of  Men,  fo  circumflanced  as  the 
facred  Writers  were.  That  the  Reader  may  fee  this 
in  a  clearer  Light,  L't  him  compare  the  feveral  Books 
of  the  Old  and  New  Tedaments  with  the  cotempora- 
ry  Writers  amongil  the  Greeks  and  RomanSy  who 
could  not  have  lels  than  the  natural  Powers  of  the 
human  Mind  -,  but  might  have,  over  and  above, 
fonie  traditional  Hints  derived  ultimately  from  Re- 
velation. Let  him  confidcr  whether  it  be  poUiblc 
to  fuppofe,  that  Jewijh  Shepherds,  Fifhermen,  6f^. 
fliould,  both  before  and  after  the  Rile  or  the  Heathen 
Philgfophy,  fo  far  exceed  the  Men  of  the  greatcd 
Abilities  and  Accomplilhments  in  other  Nations,  by 
any  other  means,  than  Divine  Communications. 
Nay,  we  may  fay,  that  no  Writers,  from  the  Inven- 
tion of  Letters  to  the  prefent  Times,  are  equal  to  the 
Penmen  of  the  Books  of  the  Old  and  New  Teftaments, 
in  true  Excellence,  Utility,  and  Dignity ;  which  is 
furely  fuch  an  internal  Criterion  of  their  Divine  Au- 
thority, as  ought  not  to  be  refiitcd.  And  perhaps  it 
never  is  refifted  by  any,  who  have  duly  confidcred 
thefe  Books,  and  formed  their  Afledions  and  Adions 
according  to  the  IVcccpts  therein  delivered. 

AnObjedion  is  fometimes  made  again (1:  the  Excel- 
lence of  the  Do6lrii:es  of  the  Scriptures  by  charging 
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upon  them  erroneous  Do6brines,  eftablifhed  by  the 
Authority  of  Creeds,  Councils,  and  particular  Chur- 
ches. But  this  is  a  Manner  of  proceeding  highly 
unreafonable.  The  Unbeliever,  who  pays  fo  little  Re- 
gard to  the  Opinions  of  others,  as  to  rejed  what  all 
Churches  receive,  the  Divine  MiflTion  of  Chrift,  and 
the  Evidences  for  the  Truth  of  the  Scriptures,  ought 
not  at  other  times  to  fuppofe  the  Churches,  much  lefs 
any  particular  one,  better  able  to  judge  of  the  Do- 
<5lrine  •,  but  fhould  in  the  latter  Cafe,  as  well  as  the  firft, 
examine  for  himfelf ;  or,  if  he  will  take  the  Dodrine 
upon  Truft,  he  ought  much  rather  to  take  the  Evi- 
dence fo. 

If  it  can  be  (hewn,  either  that  the  true  Dodlrine  of 
the  Scriptures  differs  from  that  which  is  commonly 
received,  or  that  Reafon  teaches  fomething  different 
from  what  is  commonly  fuppofed,  or  laftly  that  wc 
are  infufficlcnt  Judges  what  are  the  real  Doftrines  of 
Scripture,  or  Reafon,  or  both,  and  confequently  that 
we  ought  to  wait  with  Patience  for  farther  Light,  all 
Objeclions  of  this  Kind  fall  to  the  Ground.  One 
may  alfo  add,  that  the  fame  Arguments  which  prove 
a  Do6lrine  to  be  very  abfurd.  prove  alfo,  for  the  moft 
part,  that  it  is  not  the  Senfe  of  the  Paflage  \  and  that 
this  is  a  Method  of  Reafoning  always  allowed  in  inter- 
preting profane  Authors. 

P  R  O  P.     36. 

The  many  and  great  Advantages  which  have 
accrued  to  the  World  from  the  Patriarchal, 
Judaical,  and  Chriftian  Revelations^  prove 
the  Divine  Authority  of  the  Scriptures, 

•"T^  HESE  Advantages  are  of  two  Sorts,  relating 
'*•     refpectively  to  the  Knowlege   and  Pradticc  of 
Religion.     1  begin  with  the  Firft. 

Now 
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Now  it  is  very  evident,  that  the  Chriftian  Revelation 
has  difFufcd  a  much  more  pure  and  perfed  Knowlegc 
of  what  is  called  Natural  Religion,  over  a  great  Part 
of  the  World,  viz.  where-ever  the  ProfelTion   either 
of  Chriftianity  or  Mahometifm  prevails.      And  the 
fame  thing  will  appear,  in  refped  of  the  Judaical  and 
Patriarchal  Revelations,  to  thofe  who  are  acquainted 
with  antient  Hiftory.     It  will  be  found  very  difficult 
by  fuch  Perfons,  to  account  even  for  the  Pagan  Reli- 
gions without  recurring  to  fuch  Patriarchal  Communi- 
cations with  God,  as  are  mentioned  in  the  Pentateuch, 
and  to  the  more  full  Revelations  made  to  the  Jews, 
So  that  one  is  led  to  believe,   that  all  that  is  good  in 
any  pagan  or  falfe  Religion,  is  of  Divine  Original ; 
all  that  is  erroneous  and  corrupt,  the  Offspring  of  the 
Vanity,  Weaknefs,  and  Wicktdnefs  of  Men;   and 
that  properly  fpeaking,  we  have  no  Reafon  from  Hi- 
ttory  to  fuppofe,  that  there  ever  was  any  fuch  thing 
as  mere  Natural  Religion,  /.   e.  any    true  Religion, 
which  Men  difcovered  to  themfclvcs  by  the  mere 
Light  of  Nature.   Thefe  Pofitions  feem  to  follow  from 
Inquiries  into  the  Antiquities  of  the  Heathen  World, 
and   of  their  Religions,      The  Heathen  Religions 
all  appear  to  be  of  a  derivative  Nature  ;  each  Circum- 
ftance  in  the  Inquiry  confirms  the  Scriptural  Accounts 
of  Things,  and  fends  us  to  the  Revelations  expreflly 
mentioned,  or  indire(5lly  implied,  in  the  Old  Tefta- 
ment,  for  the  real  Original  of  the  Pagan  ReHgions 
in  their  fimple  State.      This  Opinion  receives  great 
Light  and  Confirmation   from   Sir    Ifaac  Newton's 
Chronology. 

It  appears  alfo  very  probable  to  me,  that  a  careful 
Examination  of  the  Powers  of  human  Underftanding 
would  confirm  the  fame  Pofition  ;  and  that,  admitting 
the  Novelty  of  the  prcfent  World,  there  is  no  way 
of  accounting  for  the  Rife  aiid  Progrefs  of  religious 
Knowlege,  as  it  has  taken  place  in  fa(5l,  without 
having  recourfe  to  Divine  Rcvt^lation.     If  we  admit 
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the  Patricrchal^  Judaical^  and  Chriftian  Reveladons, 
the  ProgaTs  of  Natural  Religion,  and  of  all  the  falfe 
Pretences  to  Revelation,  will  fairly  arife  (at  lead,  ap- 
pear pofllble  in  all  Cafes,  and  probable  in  moft)  from 
the  Circumftanccs  of  Things,  and  the  Powers  of  hu- 
man Nature  •,  and  the  foregoing  Dodkrine  of  AlTocia- 
tion  will  cift:  Tome  Light  upon  the  Subjed.  If  we 
deny  the  Truth  of  thcfe  Revelations,  and  fuppofe  the 
Scriptures  to  be  falfe,  we  fliall  caft  utter  Confufion 
upon  the  Inquiry,  and  human  Faculties  will  be  found 
far  unequal  to  the  Tafk  alTigned  to  them. 

Secondly,  If  we  confidcr  the  Pra(flice  of  true  Re- 
ligion, the  goodEffedts  of  Revelation  are  ftill  more 
evident.  Every  Man  who  believes,  mud  find  him- 
felf  cither  excited  to  Good,  or  deterred  from  Evil,  in 
many  Inftances,  by  that  Belief-,  notwithftanding  that 
there  may  be  many  other  Inftances,  in  which  religious 
Motives  are  too  weak  to  reftrain  violent  and  corrupt 
Inclinations.  The  fame  Obfervations  occur  daily  with 
regard  to  others,  in  various  Ways  and  Degrees.  And 
it  is  by  no  means  conciufive  againft  this  obvious  Argu- 
ment for  the  good  Effcdls  of  Revelation  upon  the 
Morals  of  Mankind,  to  allege,  that  the  World  is  not 
better  now,  than  before  the  Coming  of  Chrift.  This 
is  a  Point  which  cannot  be  determined  by  any  kind 
of  Eftimation,  in  our  Power  to  make ;  and,  if  it 
could,  we  do  not  know  what  Circumftances  would 
have  made  the  World  much  worfe  than  it  is,  had  not 
Chriftianity  interpofed.  However,  it  does  appear 
to  me  very  probable^  to  fay  the  lead,  that  Jews  and 
Chrijlians^  notwitlidanding  all  their  Vices  and  Corrup- 
tions, have,  upon  the  Whole,  been  always  better  than 
Headiens  and  Unbelievers.  It  feems  to  me  alfo, 
that  as  the  KnowLgr  of  true,  pure,  and  perfed  Reli- 
gion is  advanced  and  diffufed  more  and  more  every 
Day,  fo  the  Pra^lice  of  it  correfponds  thereto : 
But  then  this,  from  theNature  of  the  Thing,  is  a  Fa6t 
of  a  Icfs  obvious  Kind  j  however,  if  it  be  true,  it 
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Vill  become  manifeft  in  due  time.  Let  us  fuppofe  a 
Pcrfon  to  maintain,  that  Civil  Government,  the  Arts 
of  Life,  Medicines,  £s?r.  have  never  been  of  Ufc  to 
Mankind,  becaufe  it  does  not  appear  from  any  certain 
Calculation,  that  the  Sum  total  of  Health  and  Happi- 
nefs  is  greater  among  the  polite  Nations,  than  among 
the  barbarous  ones.  Would  it  not  be  thought  a  fuffi- 
cient  Anfwer  to  this,  to  appeal  to  the  obvious  good 
Eflfe^s  of  thefe  Things  in  innumerable  Inftances,  with- 
out entering  into  a  Calculation  impoflible  to  be  made  ? 
However,  it  does  here  alfo  appear,  that,  as  far  as  we 
are  able  to  judge,  civilized  Countries  are,  upon  the 
Whole,  in  a  more  happy  State  than  barbarous  ones, 
In  all  thefe  refpeds. 

Now,  as  the  Divine  Original  of  Revelation  may  be 
diredlly  concluded  from  its  being  the  fole  Fountain  of 
all  religious  Knowlege,  if  that  can  be  proved  ;  fo  ic 
will  follow  in  an  indire<5t  Way,  if  we  fuppofe,  that 
Revelation  has  only  promoted  the  Knowlege  and  Pra* 
dice  of  true  Religion.  It  is  not  likely,  that  Folly  or 
Deceit  of  any  Kind  (hould  be  eminently  ferviceable  in 
the  Advancement  of  Wifdom  and  Virtue.  Every 
Tree  muft  produce  its  proper  Fruit.  Enthufiafm  and 
Impofture  cannot  contribute  to  make  Men  prudent, 
peaceable  and  moderate,  difmterefled  and  fincere. 

PROP.     37. 

The  wonderftd  Nature ^  and  fuperior  Excellence y 
of  the  Attempt  made  by  Chrtjly    and  his  Apo^ 
JHeSy  are  Evidences  of  their  Divine  AuthO'- 
rit)\ 

n^HIS  Attempt  was  that  of  reforming  ail  Man- 
**  kind,  and  making  them  happy  in  a  future  State- 
And,  when  we  confider  firft  the  Attempt  itfclf,  and 
then  the  Afllirance  of  Succefs  in  it,  which  appears  in 
ail  their  Words  and  Anions,  by  Ways  both  diredt 
Vol.  II.  N  and 
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and  indire(ft,  there  arifes  from  thence  alone,  a  ftrong 
Prefumption  in  their  Favour,  as  well  as  in  Favour  of 
the  Authors  of  the  Books  of  the  Old  Teftament,  who 
have  concurred  in  the  fame  Attempt,  though  lefs  in- 
formed of  the  true  Nature  and  full  Extent  of  it.  For 
Ideas  and  Purpofes  of  this  Kind  could  fcarce  enter  into 
the  Hearts  of  weak  or  wicked  Men  ;  much  lefs  could 
fuch  Perfons  enter  upon  and  profecute  fo  great  an  Un- 
dertaking with  fuch  Prudence,  Integrity,  and  Conftan- 
cy,  or  form  fuch  right  Judgments  both  of  the  Oppofi- 
tion  they  (hould  meet  with,  and  of  the  Prevalence  of 
their  own  Endeavours,  and  thofe  of  their  Succcflbrs, 
over  this  Oppofition.  Nay,  one  may  fay,  that  no- 
thing lefs  than  fupernatural  AlTiftance  could  qualify 
them  for  thefe  Purpofes.  No  Dcfign  of  this  Kind 
v/as  ever  formed,  or  thought  of,  till  the  Coming  of 
Chrift  •,  and  the  Pretences  of  Enthufiafls  and  Impoftors 
to  the  fame  Commiflion  fincc,  have  all  been  copied 
from  Chrift,  as  being  neceflary  to  their  fuccecding  in 
any  meafure,  fince  his  Coming.  If  it  be  fuppofed  to 
be  the  true  Interpretation  and  Meaning  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, to  publifli  final  Redemption,  Converfion,  and 
Salvation  to  all  Mankind,  even  the  moft  Wicked, 
in  fome  diftant  future  State,  this  will  add  great  Force 
to  the  prefent  Argument. 

PROP.     38. 

The  Manner  in  which  the  Love  of  God,  and  oj 
cur  Neighbour^  is  taught  and  inculcated  in 
the  Scriptures^  is  an  Evidence  of  their  Divine 
Authority, 

in  OR  it  appears,  that  the  Scriptures  do  virtually  in- 
•■-  ^  elude,  or  even  expredy  aflert,  all  that  the  modern 
Philofophy  has  difcovered  or  verified  concerning  thefe 
important  Subjefts;  which  Degree  of  Illumination,  as 
it  can  with  no  Plaufibility  be  accounted  for  in  illiterate 
4  Men 
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Men  in  the  Time  o(  yfugujttts  from  natural  Cauf^s,  fo 
much  Icfs  can  it  in  the  preceding  Times  from  Chrift 
up  to  Mofes,  This  Propofition  is  included  in  the 
35th ;  however,  the  Subjedl  of  it  is  of  fo  much  Im- 
portance, as  to  deferve  a  feparate  Place. 

Here  then,  Firft,  We  may  obferve,  that  Mofes  com- 
mands the  Ifraelites  to  love  God  with  all  the  Heart, 
and  Soul,  and  Might,  whereas  they  are  to  love  their 
Neighbours  only  as  themfelves.  Now,  though  this  in- 
finite Superiority  of  the  Love  due  to  God  over  that 
due  to  our  Neighbour  be  perfeftly  agreeable  to  that 
infinite  Majefty  and  Goodnefs  of  God,  and  Nothing- 
nefs  of  the  Creatures,  which  every  new  Difcovery  in 
Philofophy  now  opens  to  View ;  yet  it  was  (o  little 
known,  many  Ages  after  Mofes^  amongft  the  wifefl 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans^  that  we  cannot  afcribe  it 
to  his  mere  natural  Sagacity.  The  natural  Equality 
of  all  Men,  and  the  Self-annihilation,  implied  in  the 
Precept  of  loving  all  our  Brethren  as  well  as  ourfelves, 
are  alio   the  genuine  Didlates  of    true  Philofophy. 

Secondly,  In  order  to  fhew  the  Divine  Authority 
of  the  Scriptures,  from  the  Manner   in  which  the 
Love  of  God  is  taught  in  them,  we  mud  confider 
not  only  the  dired  Precepts  concerning  this  Love,  but 
alfo  all  thofe  concerning  Hope,  Truft,  Fear,  Tliank- 
fulnefs.  Delight,  ^c.  for  all  thefe  concur  to  inculcate 
and  beget  in  us  the  Love  of  God.     The  fame  may  be 
faid  of  all  the  Scriptural  Defcriptions  of  God,  and  his 
Attributes,    and  of  the  Addrelfes  of  good  Men  to 
him,  which  are  there  recorded.     God  is  declared  in 
the  Scriptures  to  be  Light,  Love,   Goodnefs,    the 
Source  of  all  Happincfs  and  Perfedlion,    the  Father 
and  Protedlor  of  all,  ^c.  And  the  eminent  Pcrfons 
who  compofed  the  Pfalms,   and  other  fuch-like  Ad- 
drefles  to  God,  appear  to  have  devoted  themfelves  in- 
tirely  to  him.     Now,   when  we  reflcd,  that  there  is 
fcarcc  any  thing  of  this  kind  in  the  Writings  of  the 
Philofophers  who  preceded  Chrift,  and  nothing  com- 
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parable  to  the  Scripture  Expreflions  even  in  thofe  who 
came  after  him  >  when  we  farther  refled,  that  the 
Writings  of  the  ableft  and  bcft  Men  of  the  prefent 
Times  contjun  nothing  excellent  of  the  devotional 
Kind,  but  what  may  be  found  in  the  Scriptures,  and 
even  in  the  Old  Tcflamcnt ;  there  fcems  to  be  a 
NecefTity  for  having  recourfe  to  Divine  Infpi ration, 
as  the  original  Source  of  this  great  Degree  of  Illu- 
mination in  the  Patriarchs,  Prophets,  and  Apoftles. 

Thirdly,  Good  Perfons  are,  in  the  Scriptures,  ftyled 
Children  of  God  \  Members  of  Cbrift  ;  Partakers  of 
the  divine  Nature  \  one  with  God  and Chrifl^  asCbrift 
is  with  God  *,  Members  of  each  other  •,  Heirs  of  Gody 
and  Coheirs  with  Chriji  ;  Heirs  of  all  Things y  &c. 
Expreflions  which  have  the  flrongeft  Tendency  to 
raifc  in  us  an  unbounded  Love  to  God,  and  an  equal 
one  to  our  Neighbour,  and  which  include  and  convey 
the  moil  exalted,  and  at  the  fame  time  the  moll  folid, 
Conceptions  of  this  great  Syftem  of  Things.  And 
if  we  fuppofe,  that  thefe  high  Titles  and  Privileges 
are,  according  to  the  Scriptures,  to  be  hereafter  ex- 
tended to  all  Mankind,  the  Divine  Original  of  the 
Scriptures  will  receive  a  new  Acccfllon  of  Evidence 
on  this  Account. 

P  R  O  P.     35). 

The  Do^rine  of  the  iiecrjfary  Subferv!c?2cy  oj 
'Pain  to  P  lea  fur  e^  unfolded  in  the  Scriptures^  is 
an  Evidence  of  their  Divine  Authority, 

TH  E  Scriptures  give  frequent  and  flrong  Indma- 
tions,  that  the  ultimate  Happinefs  which  they 
promife,  is  not  to  be  obtained  in  this  our  degenerate 
State,  but  by  a  previous  Paflage  through  Pain,  Bleff^ 
ed  are  they  that  mourn.  IVe  muft  rejoice  in  Tribula- 
tion. The  Palm-bearing  Multitude  comes  out  of  great 
Tribulation.  The  Captain  of  our  Salvation^  and  there- 
fore 
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fore  all  his  Soldiers,  muft  be  made  per fe^  through  Suffer- 
ings, fVitbout  Jhedding  of  Blood  there  is  no  Remif 
fton  of  Sins,  It  is  good  for  us  to  be  afflict ed,^  that  we 
may  learn  to  keep  the  Commandments  of  God.  The 
Jews  mull  be  captivated,  and  undergo  the  fevercft: 
Afni<n:ions,  before  they  can  be  made  happy  finally,  as 
the  People  of  God.  Man  muft  eat  his  Bread  in  the 
Swat  of  his  Brow  all  his  Life,  and  return  to  Duft  at 
lad  ;  and  yet  dill  the  Seed  of  the  Woman  fhall  bruifs 
the  Serpent* s  Head,  and  gain  Re-ad mifTion  to  the  Tree 
of  Life,,  whofe  Leaves  fjjall  heal  the  Nations,  &:c.  &c. 
Now  tliere  is  a  furprifing  Correfpondencc  between 
fuch  ExprefTions  as  thcfe,  and  many  modern  Difcove- 
rics,  which  fliew  that  Pain  is,  in  general,  intro- 
(ludory  and  fubfervicnt  to  Pleafure  ;  and  particularly, 
that  fuch  is  the  prefent  Frame  of  our  Natures,  and 
Conftitution  of  the  external  World,  which  afFcds  our 
Organs,  that  we  cannot  be  dcUvered  from  the  Senfua- 
lity  and  Selfirtinefs,  that  feizc  upon  us  at  our  firft  En- 
trance into  Life,  and  advanced  to  Spirituality  and 
Difintereftednefs,  to  the  Love  of  God  and  our  Neigh- 
bour, we  cannot  have  our  Wills  broken,  and  our 
Faculties  exalted  and  purified,  fo  as  to  relifh  Happi- 
nefs  where-ever  we  fee  it,  but  by  the  perpetual  Cor- 
redion  and  Reformation  of  our  Judgments  and  Defires 
from  painful  ImprelTions  and  Aflbciations.  And  all 
philofophical  Inquiries  of  this  Kind  feem  to  cafl  a 
peculiar  Light  and  Evidence  upon  the  Sciipture  Ex- 
prefTions  before-mentioned,  and  to  make  their  Accu- 
racy, andCongruity  with  Experience  and  Obfervation, 
be  much  more  plainly  feen  and  ftlt, 
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PROP.     40. 

The  mutual  Injlrumentality  of  Beings  to  each 
others  Happitjefs  and  Mifery,  unjolded  in  the 
Scriptures^  is  an  Argument  of  their  Divine 
Authority. 

TO  this  Head  is  to  be  referred  all  that  the  Scrip- 
tures deliver  concerning  good  and  evil  Angels ; 
Chrift,  the  Lord  of  all,  becoming  the  Redeemer  of 
all ;    Adam\  injuring  all  his  Pofterity  through  his 
Frailty  •,    Abraham'' s  becoming   the  Father  of  the 
Faithful,  and  all  Nations  being  bleflcd  through  him  ; 
the  Jevjs  being  the  Keepers  of  the  Oracles  of  God, 
and  of  the  true  Religion  •,  Tyrants  being  Scourges  in 
the  Hand  of  God  •,  the  Fulnefs  of  the  Gentiles  being 
the  Occafion  of  the  final  Refloration  of  the  Jews  \ 
and,  in  general,  the  Dodlrine  that  God  prepares  and 
difpofes  of  every  thing  fo,    as  that  nothing  is  for 
itfclf  alone,  but  every  Perfon  and  Nation  has  various 
Relations  to  others,  co-operates  with  them  through 
Chrift,  who  is  the  Head^  and  through  whom  the  whole 
Body  being  fitly  joined  together^  and  compared  by  that 
which  every  Joint  fupplieth,  increafeth  and  edifieth  it- 
fclf  in  Lovey  till  all  Things,  both  in  Heaven  and  Earthy 
arrive,    in  their  fcveral  Orders,  to  the  Meafure  of  the 
Stature  of  the  Fulnefs  of  Chrift.     Now  whoever  com- 
pares thefe  Scripture  Exprerfions  and  Dodlrines  with 
the   various   mutual   Relations,    Subfcrvienccs,    and 
Ufcs  of  the  Parts  of  the  external  World,   heavenly 
Bodies,    Meteors,    Elements,    Animals,   Plants,  and 
Minerals,   to  each  other,  cannot  help  feeing  a  won- 
derful Analogy  between  the  Works  of  God  and  the 
Scriptures,  fo  wonderful  as  juftly  to  intitle   the  laft 
to  the  Appellation  of  the  Word  of  God. 

And  thus  we  may  perceive,  that  the  Scripture  Ac- 
count of  the  Fall  ot  Man,  liis  Redemption  by  Chrift, 

and 
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tnd  the  Influences  exerted  upon  him  by  good  and 
evil  AngelSvis  fo  far  from  affording  an  Objc6tion 
againft  the  Chriftian  Religion,  that  it  is  a  confiderablc 
Evidence  for  it,   when  viewed  in  a  truly  philofophical 
Light.   God  works  in  every  thing  by  Means,  by  thofc 
which,  according  to  our  pre  fen  t  Language  and  Short- 
fightednefs,  are  termed  bad  and  unfit,  as  well  as  by 
the  good  and  evidently  fit  ones ;  and  all  thefe  Means 
require  a  definite  Time,  before  they  can  accomplifh 
their  refpeftive  Ends.     This  occurs  to  daily  Obferva- 
tion  in  the  Courfe  and  Conftitution  of  Nature.     And 
the  Scripture  Do6lrines  concerning  the  Fall,   the  Re- 
demption by  Chrift,  and  the  Influences  of  good  and 
evil  Angels,  are   only   fuch  Intimations  concerning 
the  principal  invifiblc  Means  that  lead  Man  to  his  ulti- 
mate End,    Happinefs  in  being  united  to  God,  as 
accelerate  him  in  his  Progrefs  thither.     According  to 
the  Scriptures,  Adam  hurts  all,  through  Frailty  ;  Chrifl 
faves  all,  from  his  Love  and  Companion  to  all ;  evil 
Angels  tempt,  through  Malice  •,  and  good  ones  alTifl 
and  defend,  in  Obedience  to  the  Will  of  God,  and 
his  original  and  ultimate  Defign  of  making  all  happy. 
Thefe  Things  are  indeed  cloathed  in  a  confiderablc 
Variety  of  Exprefllons,  fuited  to  our  prefent  Ways  of 
aifling,  conceiving,  and  fpeaking  (which  Ways  are, 
however,  all  of  Divine  Original,  God  having  taught 
Mankind,  in  the  Patriarchal  Times,  the  Language,  as 
one  may  fay,  in  which  he  fpake  to  them  then  and 
afterwards) ;  but  thefe  Expreflions  can  have  no  greater 
real  Import,  than  that  of  fignifying  to  us  the  Means 
made  ufe  of  by  God  •,  he  being,  according  to  the 
Scriptures,  as  well  as  Reafon,  the  one  only  real  Agent 
in  all  the  Tranfadlions  that  relate  to  Man,  to  Angels, 
i^c.     And  to  object  to  the  Method  of  producing 
Happinefs  by  this   or  that  Means,    becaufe   of  the 
Time  required  to  accomplirti  the  End,  of  the  Mixture 
of  Evil,  ^c,  is  to  require,  that  all  God's  Creatures 
(hould  at  once  be  created  infinitely  happy,  or  rather 

N  4  have 
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have  cxided  fo  from  all  Eternity,  i,  e.  fhould  be 

Godsy  tind  not  Creatures. 

PROP.  4T. 
The  Divine  Authority  of  the  Scriptures  may  be 
inferred  from  the  fuperior  IVifdom  of  the  Jcw- 
jlh  LawSy  confidered  in  a  political  Light  \  and 
from  the  exquifite  Workmanjhip  Jhewn  in  the 
Tabernacle  and  Temple* 

AL  L  thefe  were  Originals  amongft  the  Jews^  and 
fome  of  them  were  copied  partially  and  imper- 
fe«5lly  by  anticnt  Heathen  Nations.  They  feem  alfo 
to  imply  a  Knowlegc  fuperior  to  the  refpeiflive  Times. 
And  1  believe,  that  profane  Hiflory  gives  fufFicient 
Atteftation  to  thefe  Pofnions.  However,  it  is  certain 
from  Scripture,  that  Mofes  received  the  whole  Body 
of  his  Laws,  alfo  the  Pattern  of  the  Tabernacle,  and 
David  the  Pattern  of  the  Temple,  from  God  ;  and 
that  Bezakel  was  infpired  by  God  for  the  Workman- 
Ihip  of  the  Tabernacle.  "Which  Things,  being  laid 
down  as  a  fure  Foundation,  may  encourage  learned 
Men  to  inquire  into  the  Evidences  from  profane  Hi- 
flory, that  the  Knowlegc  and  Skill  to  be  found 
amongft  the  Jews  were  fuperior  to  thofe  of  other 
Nations  at  the  fame  Period  of  Time,  /.  e,  were 
fupernatural. 

P  R  O  P.     42. 

TJje  Want  of  TJni'-jerfility  in  the  Publication  of 
Revealed  Religion  is  ?jo  Objcifion  to  it ;  but, 
c;/  the  contrary^  the  Time  and  Manner^  in 
which  the  Scriptures  'were  written^  and  deli'^ 
vered  to  the  JVorld^  are  Arguments  for  their 
Divine  Authority, 

TTEREIobferve, 

'*-■'       Firft,  That  Objedions  of  this  Kind  ought 
never  to  be  admitted   againft  hiftorical  Evidence ; 

ami, 
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and,  in  fa(5b,  arc  not,  upon  other  Subje6ls.  It  is 
evident,  as  wasobfcrved  in  the  Beginning  of  this  Chap- 
ter, that  to  allow  the  Truth  of  the  Scripture  Hiftory, 
is  to  allow  the  Truth  of  the  Chriftian  Religion.  Now 
it  is  very  foreign  to  the  Purpofe  of  an  Inquiry  into 
the  Truth  of  the  Scripture  l:lifl:ory»  to  allege  that  it 
has  not  been  made  known  to  all  Mankind,  in  all 
Ages,  and  under  all  Circumftanccs  of  each  Individual. 
It  mud  require  much  abdraded  and  fubtlc  Kcafoning, 
and  fuch  as  can  never  be  put  in  Competition  with 
plain  hidorical  Evidence^  to  conne(5l  this  Objedioit 
with  the  Propofuion  objctfled  to.  I'his  is  therefore, 
at  lead,  a  (Irong  Prefumpcion  againd  the  Validity  of 
fuch  an  Obje<5lion. 

Secondly,  This  Objed ion  fcems  to  derive  its  whole 
Force  from  fuch  Pontions  relating  to  the  moral  Attri- 
butes of  God,  as  make  it  ncccflary  for  us  to  fuppofe, 
either  that  he  deals  with  all  his  Creatures  at  prefcnt  in  an 
equally  favourable  Manner,  or,  at  lead,  that  nothing 
fhall  be  ultimately  wanting  to  their  Happinefs.  Now 
the  fird  Suppofition  appears,  upon  the  mod  tranfient 
View  which  we  take  of  Things,  to  be  utterly  falfe. 
There  are  Differences  of  all  Degrees  at  prefent,  in 
rcfpefk  of  all  the  good  Things  which  God  has  given 
us  to  enjoy  j  and  therefore  may  be  in  the  bed  of  all 
good  Things,  Revealed  Religion.  And  indeed,  if  it 
was  otherwife  in  refped  of  Revealed  Religion,  one 
ftrong  Argument  in  its  Favour  would  be  wanting, 
m.  its  Analogy  with  the  Courfe  of  Nature.  The 
moral  Attributes  of  God  are  to  be  deduced  from  Ob- 
fervations  made  upon  the  Courfe  of  Nature.  If  there- 
fore the  Tenor  ot  Revelation  be  agreeable  to  that  of 
Nature,  it  mud  be  fo  to  the  moral  Attributes  of  God. 
But  if  any  one  fuppofes,  in  the  Second  place,  that, 
notwithdanding  prefent  and  apparent  Differences  in 
the  Circumdances  of  God's  Creatures,  there  are  no 
xeal  and  ultimate  ones  •,  at  lead,  that  the  Balance  will 
ultimately  be  in  favour  of  each  Individual  finitely,  or 

perhaps 
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perhaps  infinitely ;  I  anfwcr,  That  this  Suppofitlon  is 
as  agreeable  to  Revelation  as  to  natural  Reafon ;  that 
there  arc  as  probable  Evidences  for  it  in  the  Word  of 
God,  as  in  his  Works,  there  being  no  Acceptance  of  Per^ 
fons  with  Gody  no  Difference  between  the  Jew  and  the 
Gentile^    according  to  the  Scriptures-,    and  that  wc 
may  infer  as  flrongly  from  the  Scriptures,  that  Chrift 
will  fave  all,  as  it  can  be  inferred  from  Philofophy, 
that  all  will  be  made  happy  in  any  way  •,   both  which 
Pofitions  I  fhall  endeavour  to  eftablilh  hereafter,  with 
the   mutual  Illuflrations  and  Confirmations,    which 
thefe   glorious  Dodrines  of  Natural   and  Revealed 
Religion  afford  to  each  other.     And  the  gradual  Dif- 
fufion  of  the  Patriarchal^  Judaicaly  and  Chriftian  Re- 
velations, compared  with  the  Prophecies  relating  to 
the  future  Kingdom  of  Chrifl,  and  with  the  prefent 
Ciraimflances  of  Things,  will  afford  great  Satisfaflion 
and  Joy  to  every  pious,  benevolent  Perfon,  who  in- 
quires into  this  Subjeft.     Thefe  Confiderations  will 
incline  him  to  believe,  that  the  Gofpel  will,  fooner  or 
later,  be  preached  to  every  Creature  in  Heaveny  in 
Eaythy  under  the  Earthy  Sec,  and  not  only  preached, 
but  received,  obeyed,  and  made  the  Means  of  un- 
fpcakable  Happinefs  to  them.     And  thus  this  Ob- 
jc(flion  will  be  removed  not  only  in  Speculation,  and 
according  to  Reafon,  but  in  Fa6l,  from  the  prcfenc 
unhappy  Objedors ;  and  they  will  look  on  him  whom 
they  have  pierced. 

Thirdly,  Having  fhewn  that  a  gradual  and  partial 
Promulgation  is  not  inconfiflent  with  the  Suppofition 
of  a  true  Revelation,  we  may  farther  affirm,  that  the 
particular  Time  and  Manner,  in  which  the  feveral 
Patriarchal^  Judaical^  and  Chriftian  Revelations  have 
been  publifhed  to  the  World,  are  even  Arguments  in 
their  Favour.  This  Subjefb  has  been  well  handled  by 
various  learned  Men,  particularly  by  Mr.  Arch.  LaWy 
in  his  Confiderations  on  the  State  of  the  World,  i^c, 
Thcfc  Gentlemen  have(hev/n,  that,  ceteris  manentibusy 

which 
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which  is  in  thefe  Things  always  to  be  previoufly 
allowed,  the  Difpcnfations  recorded  in  the  Scriptures 
have  been,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  perfe6lly  fuited  to 
the  States  of  the  World  at  the  Times  when  thefe  Dif- 
pcnfations were  made  refpe^lively ;  /'.  e,  to  the  Im- 
provement of  Mankind  in  Knowlege  fpeculative  and 
pra(ftical,  to  their  Wants,  and  to  their  Ability  to  pro- 
fit in  moral  Accomplifhments  -,  fo  that  if  wc  fuppofe 
cither  much  more,  or  much  lefs,  Light  to  have  been 
afforded  to  Mankind  in  a  fupernatural  Way  (ceteris 
manentibus\  and  particularly  their  voluntary  Powers 
over  their  Affections  and  Actions,  or  Free-will  in  the 
pratflical  Senfe,  remaining  the  fame),  tlieir  Advance- 
ment in  moral  Perfedion,  in  voluntary  Obedience  to, 
and  pure  Love  of  God,  would  probably  have  been 
lefs:  Which  Suitablenefs  of  each  Revelation  to  the 
Time  when  it  was  made,  and  to  the  Produdlion  of 
the  Maximum  of  moral  Pcrfc(fl:ion,  is  an  Argument 
for  the  Syftem  of  Revelation,  of  the  fame  Kind  with 
ihofe  for  the  Goodnefs  of  God,  which  are  drawn  from 
the  mutual  FitnelTes  of  the  finite  and  imperfedl  Parts 
of  the  natural  World  to  each  other,  and  to  the  Pro- 
dudion  of  the  Maximum^  or  greateft  podible  Quan- 
tity, of  Happinefs. 

PROP.    43. 

fhe  Excliifion  of  all  great  Degrees  oj  Enthu- 
fiafrn  a?id  Iwpojlure  from  the  Cbara£lers  of 
ChriJ}^  the  Prophets  and  Apojlks^  proi'es  their 
Divifie  Autljority, 

^HATChrift,  the  Prophets  and  Apoftles,  cannot 
be  charged  with  any  great  Degrees  of  Enthufiafm 
orlmpofture,  fcems  allowed  by  many  Unbelievers;  and 
is  evident  from  the  fiiil  View  of  their  Difcourfes  and 
Writings,  and  of  Hiflory  facrcd  and  profane.  We 
niight  fay,  that  much  more  is  evident.     However, 

for 
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for  the  present,  let  us  only  fuppofe  all  great  Degrees 
of  Enthufiafm  and  Impofture  excluded,  and  inquire 
how  far  their  Divine  MilTion  may  be  inferred  from 
that  Suppofition. 

Firft,  then,  If  all  great  Degrees  of  Enthufiafm  be 
excluded,  Chriil,  the  Prophets  and  Apoftlts,  mud 
know  whether  or  no  they  were  under  the  Influence 
of  the  Divine  Spirit,  fo  as  to  prophefy,  fpeak,  and 
interpret  Languages,  which  they  had  never  learnt,  and 
woric  Miracles.  Indeed  to  fuppofe  them  not  capable  of 
diflinguifliing  thcfe Powers  in  themfelves  and  eachother, 
is  to  charge  them  with  downright  Madnefs. 

Secondly,  Since  then  they  claimed  thefe  Powers 
evcry-where,  as  the  Seal  of  their  CommifTion  from 
God  i  if  they  had  them  not,  /'.  e.  if  they  had  not 
Divine  Authority,  they  mud  be  Impoftors,  and  en- 
deavour to  deceive  the  World  knowingly  and  deli- 
berately. And  this  Impoflure,  whether  we  confider 
the  Affront  offered  to  God,  or  the  Injury  done  to 
Mankind,  or  its  Duration,  its  Audacioufnefs,  ^c, 
would  be  the  deepeft  and  blacked  that  has  ever  ap- 
peared in  the  World.  It  is  therefore  excluded  by 
Suppofition  ;  and  confequcntly,  fince  a  lefs  Degree 
will  not  account  for  a  faJfe  Claim  to  Divine  Autho- 
rity, we  mud  allov/,  that  Chrid,  the  Prophets  and 
Apodics,  made  a  true  one. 

Thirdly,  Let  it  be  obfcrved,  that  though  cautious 
Unbelievers  do  not  venture  to  charge  Chriil,  the 
Prophets  and  Apodles,  either  with  grofs  Enthufiafm, 
or  abandoned  Impodure,  in  exprefs  Terms ;  yet  they 
jind  themfelves  obliged  to  infinuate  both  in  all  their 
Attacks  upon  Revealed  Religion :  Which  is,  in  effc(fl, 
to  acknowlege  the  Truth  of  the  prefent  Propofi- 
tion  \  for  it  is  the  fame  Thing,  as  to  acknowlege, 
that  both  the  Charge  of  grofs  Enthufiafm,  and  that 
of  abandoned  Impodure,  are  neceffary  to  fupport  the 
Objedions  againd  Revealed  Religion.  Now,  as  nei* 
thcr  Charge,  fingly  taken,  can  be  maintained ;  fo  both 

together 
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togct/ier  are  inconfiflcnt.  Grofs  Enthufiafm  docs  noc 
admit  that  conftant  Caution,  and  cool  difpafTionatc 
Cunning,  which  abandoned  Impofture  fiippofes  and 
requires  in  order  to  fucceed. 

PROP.     44. 

T})e  Reception  which  Chri/}^  his  Forerunners  and 
Followers^  with  their  Doclrines^  have  met 
nvifb  in  all  ylges^  is  an  Argument  of  tUir 
Di'-cine  Authority. 

THIS  Evidence  does,  as  it  were,  embrace  all  the 
others,  and  give  a  particular  Force  to  them. 
For  it  will  be  a  ftrong  Confirmation  of  all  the  Evi- 
dences for  the  Jewijh  and  Chriftian  Religions,  if  we 
can  fhcw,  that  the  Perfons  to  whom  they  have  been 
offered,  have  been  influenced  by  them  as  much  a^ 
there  was  Rcafon  to  cxpefl,  admitting  them  to  be 
true;  and  far  more  than  could  be  expedicd,  on  Sup* 
pofuion  that  they  were  falfe.  The  molt  illuftrious  In* 
ftance  of  this,  is  the  Vi(ftory  which  the  Chriftian  Mi- 
racles and  Do<51;rines,  with  the  Sufferings  of  our  Sa- 
viour, and  his  Followers,  gained  over  tlie  whol^ 
Powers,  firft,  of  the  Jewijh  State,  and  then  of  the 
Romn  Empire,  in  the  primitive  Times,  For  here 
all  Ranks  and  Kinds  of  Men,  Princes,  Priefts,  Jewijh 
and  Heathen,  Philofophers,  Populace,  with  all  their 
aflbciated  Prejudices  from  Cuftom  and  Education, 
with  all  their  corrupt  Paffions  and  Lufts,  with  all  the 
external  Advantages  of  Learning,  Power,  Riches, 
Honour,  and,  in  Ihort,  with  every  thing  but  Truth, 
endeavoured  to  fupprefs  the  Progrefs  that  Chrift's 
Religion  made  every  Day  in  the  World  \  but  were 
unable  to  do  it.  Yet  ftill  the  Evidence  was  but  of  a 
limited  Nature;  it  required  to  be  fee  forth,  attefted, 
and  explained,  by  the  Preacher,  and  to  be  attended 
to,  and  reflcded  upon,  with  fome  Degree  of  Impar- 
tiality, 
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tiality,  by  the  Hearer:  And  therefore,  though  the 
Progrefs  of  it  was  quick,  and  the  Effeft  general,  yet 
they  were  not  inftantaneous  and  univerfal.  However, 
it  is  very  evident,  that  any  Fraud,  or  falfe  Pretence, 
mull  foon  have  yielded  to  fo  great  an  Oppofition  fo 
circumftanced. 

The  Efficacy  which  the  Chriflian  Dodtrinc  then 
had  in  reforming  the  Lives  of  many  Thoufands,  is 
here  to  be  conlidered  as  a  principal  Branch  of  this 
Argument,  in  being  evidently  the  mod  difficult  of  all 
Things,  to  convert  Men  from  vicious  Habits  to  vir- 
tuous ones,  as  every  one  may  judge  from  what  he 
feels  in  himfelf,  as  well  as  from  what  he  fees  in  others  j 
and  whatever  does  this,  cannot,  as  it  feems  to  me, 
but  come  from  God.  The  falfe  Religions,  and  va- 
rious Corruptions  of  the  true,  which  have  from  time 
to  time  appeared  in  the  World,  have  been  enabled  to 
do  this  in  the  imperfeft  Manner  in  which  they  have 
done  it,  merely,  as  it  feems  to  me,  from  that  Mix- 
ture of  important  Truths,  and  good  Motives,  which 
they  have  borrowed  from  real  Revelations,  Patriar- 
chaU  Judaicaly  and  Chriftian, 

In  like  manner,  as  the  Propagation  of  Chriftianity, 
upon  Its  firfl:  Appearance  in  the  World,  evinces  its 
Divine  Original,  fo  does  the  Progrefs  it  has  fince 
made,  and  the  Reception  which  it  meets  with  at  pre- 
fent,  amongfl:  the  fcveral  Ranks  and  Orders  of  Men. 
The  Detail  of  this  would  run  out  to  a  great  Length. 
It  may,  however,  be  of  fome  Ufe,  juft  to  obferve, 
that,  notwithftanding  the  great  Prevalence  of  Infide- 
lity in  the  prefent  Times,  it  is  feldom  found  to  confift 
with  an  accurate  Knowlcge  of  antient  Hiftory,  facred 
and  profane,  and  never  with  an  exalted  Piety  and 
Devotion  to  God. 

And  it  is  as  peculiarly  for  the  Credit  of  Chriflianity, 
that  it  fhould  now  be  fupported  by  the  Learned,  as 
that  it  v/as  firft  propagated  by  the  Unlearned  *,  and  an 
incontcftable  Evidence  for  it,  as  appears  to  me,  that 

it 
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it  has  been  univcrfally  embraced  by  all  cminentlf 
pious  Pcrfons,  to  whom  it  has  been  made  known  in  a 
proper  Manner. 

The  analogous  Obfervations  may  be  made  upon  the 
Reception  which  the  Jewijh  Religion  met  with  both 
from  the  Jews  themfelves,  and  from  the  neighbour- 
ing Nations,  It  fcems  impoflible  for  Mofes  to  have 
delivered  the  Jews  from  their  OpprefTion  in  Egypt^ 
and  afterwards  to  have  fubjecfled  them  to  his  Laws, 
for  Jojhua  to  have  conquered  Canaariy  for  the  Religion 
to  have  fubfifted  in  the  fucceeding  Times  of  the 
Judges  and  Kings,  for  the  Priefts  and  Prophets  to  have 
maintained  their  Authority,  for  the  People  to  have 
returned,  after  their  Captivity,  with  their  Religion 
in  an  uncorrupted  State,  and  to  have  fupported  it  and 
themfelves  againft  the  Kings  of  Syria  and  Egypt^  and 
the  Power  of  the  Romans^  and  to  remain  at  this  Day 
a  feparate  People  difperfed  all  over  the  World,  ac- 
cording to  the  Prophecies,  unlefs  the  miraculous  Part 
of  the  Hiftory  of  the  Old  Teftament  be  allowed  to 
be  true,  as  well  as  the  other. 

PROP.     45. 

^he  Reception  which  falfe  Religions  have  met 
with  in  the  Worlds  are  Arguments  of  the 
Truth  of  the  Chrijlian, 

T  Will  here  make  a  few  fhort  Remarks, 

*      Firft,  Upon  the  Polytheiftical,  Idolatrous  Reli* 

^ons  of  the  antient  World. 

Secondly,  Upon  the  religious  Inftitutions  of  Zoro'" 
cjier. 

Thirdly,  Upon  the  Impofture  of  Mahomet. 

Fourthly,  Upon  the  Enthufiaftical  Se(^ls,  which 
have  appeared  from  ume  to  time  amongft  Chriflians. 

All  thcfe  feem  to  have  met  with  luch  Succefs,  as 
might  be  cxpedled  from  the  Mixture  of  Truth  and 

Falfhood 
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Falfhood  in  them,  compared  wkh  the  then  Circum* 
(lances  of  Things.  They  are  therefore  indirc6l  Evi* 
dances  for  the  Truth  of  the  Chriftian  Religion,  Cnce 
this  has  met  with  fuch  SucceTs,  as  cannot  be  reconciled 
to  the  Circumftances  of  Things,  unlefs  we  fuppofc  it 
true, 

And,  Firft,  The  antient  Pagan  Religions  feem  evi- 
dently to  be  the  degenerated  Offspring  of  the  Patri- 
archal Revelations  •,  and  fo  far  to  have  been  true,  as 
they  taught  a  God,  a  Providence,  a  future  State,  lu- 
pcrnatural  Communications  made  to  particular  Perfons, 
cfpecially  in  the  Infancy  of  the  World,  the  prefent 
Corruption  of  Man,  and  his  Deviation  from  a  pure 
9nd  perfcfl  Way,  the  Hopes  of  a  Pardon,  a  media- 
torial Power,  the  Duties  of  Sacrifice,  Prayer,  and 
Praife,  and  the  Virtues  of  Prudence,  Temperance, 
Jufticc,  and  Fortitude,  They  were  falfc,  as  they 
mixed  and  polluted  thefc  important  Truths  with  num- 
berlefs  Fables,  Supcrftltions,  and  Impieties,  That 
Degree  of  Truth,  and  moral  Excellence,  which  re- 
mained in  them,  was  a  principal  Caulc  of  their  Sue- 
cefs,  and  eafy  Propagation,  among  the  People  j  for 
their  moral  Senfe  would  direct  them  to  approve  and 
receive  wiiat  was  fit  and  ufeful.  And,  had  the  Peo- 
ple of  thofe  Times  penetrated  fufficiently  into  the 
Powers  of  the  human  Mind,  they  might  have  conclu- 
ded, that  religious  Truths  could  not  be  of  human  In- 
vention. However,  as  the  Imprefiions,  which  the 
hiilorical  and  prophetical  Evidences  for  the  Patriarchal 
Revelations  had  made  upon  Mankind,  were  not  yet 
obliterated;  they  believed,  upon  the  Authority  of 
Tradition,  that  all  important  Knowlcge,  tfpecially  in 
facred  Matters,  was  of  Divine  Original, 

As  to  the  Miracles  faid  to  be  wrought  upon  certain 
Occafions  in  Pagan  Nations,  we  may  make  thefe  two 
Remarks :  Firft,  That  the  Evidence  for  thefe  is  far 
inferior  to  tiiat  for  the  Jewijb  and  Chriftian  Miracles-, 
fo  that  thele  may  be  true,  though  thole  be  falfe.  Se- 
I  condiy, 
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condly,  that  wc  arc  not  fufficicntJy  informed  of  the 
Ways  of  Providence,  to  infer  that  God  did  not  per- 
mit, or  caufe,  fome  Miracles  to  be  wrought,  even  in 
Times  and  Places,  where  great  Corruption  prevailed. 
Divine  Communications  and  Miracles  were  probably 
moft  common  foon  after  the  Flood,  in  the  Infancy  of 
Mankind:  Afterwards,  as  they  advanced  towards 
adult  Age,  thefe  fupernatural  Interpofitions  grew 
more  rare  (unlefs  upon  fmgular  Occafions,  as  upon 
the  Publication  of  the  Law  by  Mofes^  and  of  the 
Gofpcl  by  Chrift  -,  at  which  times,  many  and  great 
Miracles  fucceeded  each  other  at  Ihort  Intervals,  in 
order  to  command  Awe,  Attention,  and  Belief); 
and  it  may  be,  that  they  ceafed  in  the  Pagan  World 
for  fome  Ages  before  Chrift :  Or  it  may  be  other- 
wife  ;  and  that,  in  rare  and  extraordinary  Cafes,  the 
Hand  of  God  appeared  in  a  miraculous  Manner. 
Analogy  favours  the  lall  Opinion,  as  it  feems  to  me; 
which  alfo  appears  to  be  more  countenanced  by  Hifto- 
ry,  than  the  contrary  one  •,  and  yet  the  Pretences  to 
Miracles  amongft  the  Pagans  were  undoubtedly  falfe, 
in  the  general. 

I  come,  in  the  Second  place,  to  confider  the  reli- 
gious Inftitutions  of  Zoroajler,  We  have  not  fo  full 
and  authentic  an  Hiftory  of  thefe,  as  to  compare  them 
properly  with  the  Jewijh  or  Chriftian  Revelauons.  If 
we  fuppofe,  that  Zoroajler  and  Hyftafpes  fet  up  the 
Worfliip  of  One  God,  in  a  fimple  Manner,  teaching 
and  inculcating  the  Practice  of  Virtue  at  the  fame 
time,  this  Religion  may  be  faid  to  have  confiderable 
moral  Evidence  in  its  Favour.  If,  farther,  we  fup-* 
pofe  it  to  be  in  part  derived,  either  from  the  Defcend- 
ents  of  Abraham  by  Keturab,  called  Brachmans  from 
him,  or  from  that  Knowlege  of  the  true  God,  which 
the  Ten  Tribes,  and  the  JewSy  had  then  communica- 
ted to  that  Part  of  the  World,  it  will  become  an  Evi- 
dence for  the  Jewijh  Religion. 

Vol,  II.  O  Thirdly, 
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Thirdly,  The  Religion  of  Mahomet  allows  and  pre- 
fuppofcs  the  Truth  of  the  Jewijh  and  Chriftian.  Its 
rapid  Propagation  was  owing  chiefly  to  the  Mixture 
ot  political  Interefts.  That  Part  of  its  Dodlrincs, 
which  is  good,  is  manifeftly  taken  from  the  Scrip- 
tures ;  and  this  contributed  to  its  Succcfs.  However, 
a  Comparifon  of  Mahometifm  with  Chrillianity,  la 
the  fcveral  Particulars  of  each,  feems  to  fhew,  that 
whenever  a  ftridl  Examination  is  made  into  the  Hi- 
ftory  of  Mahometifm  by  its  Profcflbrs,  the  Fallhood 
of  it  will  quickly  be  made  evident  to  them.  It  could 
aot  (\and  fuch  a  Trial,  as  Chriftianity  has,  fince  the 
Revival  of  Learning  in  thefe  Weftern  Parts. 

It  feems  eafy  to  apply  what  has  been  delivered  in 
the  three  laft  Paragraphs  to  the  analogous  Particulars 
of  the  Religion  of  Confucius^  and  of  other  Religions 
found  in  the  Ecjl  and  JVeft-Indies^  as  far  as  their  Hifto- 
ries  are  fufficiently  full  and  authentic  for  thatPurpofe. 

I^aftly,  One  may  make  the  following  Remarks, 
with  refpefl  to  the  feveral  enthufiaftic  Seds,  that  arifc 
from  time  to  time  amongft  Chriftians. 

Firft,  That  their  Pretences  to  Miracles  and  Prophc^ 
cics  have,  in  general,  been  deteded  and  expofed,  after 
fome  Examination  and  Inquiry  s  unlefs  the  Se(fl  has 
begun  to  decline  from  other  Caufes,  before  a  drift 
Examination  became  necefTary. 

Secondly,  That  their  pretended  Miracles  were  not 
of  that  evident  Kind,  nor  done  in  the  fame  open 
Manner,  ^c.  as  the  Jewijh  and  Chril\ian  Miracles. 

Thirdly,  That  thefe  pretended  Miracles  have  not 
produced  lading  Effefls  upon  the  Minds  of  Men,  hke 
the  Jrjoijh  and  Chrijiian.  Now,  though  a  Religion 
may  fuccced  for  a  time  without  true  Miracles,  yet  it 
feems  hard  to  believe,  that  any  diould  fail  with 
them. 

Fourthly,  The  Succefs  of  Sc<fls  has,  in  general, 
been  owing  to  their  making  greater  Pretences  to  Pu- 
rity, andGofpclPerfeftion,  than  edablifhcd  Churches, 

and 
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and  to  their  both  teaching  and  praflifing  feme  nc- 
ccflary  Duties,  which  eftablifhcd  Churches  have  too 
much  ncgledled  in  the  corrupted  State  of  Chriftianity. 
And  in  this  Light  they  have  been  true  in  part,  and 
have  done  the  mod  important  Service  to  the  World. 
Every  Sedl  of  Chriftians  has  magnified  fome  great 
Truth,  not  above  its  real  Value,  but  above  the  Value 
which  other  Se<5t8  have  fet  upon  it  j  and  by  this  means 
each  important  religious  Truth  has  had  the  Advantage 
of  being  fet  in  a  full  Light  by  fome  Party  or  other, 
though  too  much  neglefled  by  the  reft.  And  the 
true  Catholic  Church  and  Comniunion  of  Saints  unites 
all  thefe  Scdls,  by  taking  what  is  right  from  each,  and 
leaving  the  Errors,  Falfhoods,  and  Corruptions  of 
each  to  combat  and  deftroy  one  another. 

And  it  may  be,  that  Mankind  will  be  able  in  future 
Generations  to  fee,  how  every  other  Se6b,  and  Pre- 
tence to  Revelation,  befides  thofe  of  enthufiaftic  Chri» 
ftians,  in  whatever  Age  or  Country  it  has  appeared, 
has  been,  all  other  Things  remaining  the  fame,  fuited 
in  the  bcft  polTible  Manner,  both  to  particular  and 
general  Purpofes-,    and  that  each  has  prepared  the 
Way,  in  its  proper  Place,  for  that  more  complete 
State  prediftcd  in  the  Scriptures  under  the  Titles  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Heaven^  and  of  RighieoufnefSy  of  the 
NewJerufaUm^  &c.     Even  Infidelity,  Atheifm,  and 
Scepticifm,  have  their  Ufe.     The  Veflels  of  Wrath 
arc  ftill  Veffels  belonging  to  the  Maker  and  Lord  of 
all  Things,    and  anfwcring  his  infinitely  beneficent 
Purpofes,     Offences  mufl  comfy  though  IFo  be  to  thofe^ 
by  whom  they  come !    Each  ScdV,  and  Pretence,  and 
Objc(fllon,  has  given,  or  will  give,  way  in  its  Time. 
The  true  and  pure  Religion  of  Chrift  alone  grows 
more  evident  and  powerful  from  every  Attack  that  is 
made  upon  it,  and  converts  the  Bitternefs  and  Poifoo 
of  its  Adverfarics  into  Nourifhmcnt  for  itfelf,  and  ati 
univerfal  Remedy  for  the  Pains  and  Sorrows  of  a  mi- 
ferable,  degenerate  World. 

O  2  CHAP. 
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CHAP.     III. 

Of  the  Rule  of  Life. 

AVING  delivered,  in  the  Two  foregoing 
Chapters,  the  refpedlive  Evidences  for  Natu- 
ral and  Revealed  Religion,  I  proceed  now 
to  inquire  into  the  Rule  of  Life  injoined  by  them. 
This,  it  is  evident,  mud  be  Compliance  with  the  Will 
of  God.     Both  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion  teach 
this  at  firft  View ;  which  is  alfo  the  immediate  Didlate 
of  rational  Self-intereft.    It  is  farther  evident,  that  the 
Love  of  God,  and  of  our  Neighbour,  with  Modera- 
tion in  all  fclfifli  Enjoyments,  mufl  be  the  Will  of 
him,  who  is  infinitely  benevolent,  /.  e.  in  the  popular 
Phrafe,  infinitely  holy,  merciful,  juft,  and  true,  who 
has  fent  us  into  this  World  to  malce  ourfclves  and 
others  happy.     This  we  may  learn  from  Natural  Reli- 
gion, and  the  Scriptures  abound  every-where  with  the 
fame  Precepts.     1  propofe  therefore,  in  this  Chapter, 
to  enter  into  the  Detail  of  thefe  Precepts,  and  to 
apply  them  to  the  feveral  particular  Circumftances  of 
human  Life,  digefting  what  I  have  to  offer,  under 
the  Heads  of  tlie  feven  Kinds  of  Pleafure  and  Pain, 
whofe  Hiflory  I  have  given  in  the  foregoing  Part  of 
this  W^ork.     But  fird  I  will,  in  the  Four  Propofitions 
that  follow  next,  premife  an  Argument  in  favour  of 
Virtue,   which  ought  to  have   fome  Weight,   as  it 
feems  to  me,  even  with  an  Atlicift  or  Sceptic. 

SECT. 
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SECT-     I. 

Of  the  Rule  of  Life^  as  deducible  from 
the  Pra£iice  and  Opinions  of  Mankind. 

PROP.    4<f. 

7be  Pra5tice  of  Mankind  affords  a  DireSfion^ 
^hich,  though  an  imperfe^  one^  may^  how^ 
ever^  be  ofjbme  Ufe  in  our  Inquiry  after  the 
Rule  of  Life. 

THIS  follows,  Firft,  Becaufe,  in  all  the  fubor- 
dinate  Arts  of  Life,  we  always  pay  great  Re- 
gard to  the  common  Judgment,  Pradlice,  and  Ex- 
perience of  Mankind,  taken  at  an  Average,  as  one 
may  fay.  And  this  is  thought  to  be  more  particularly 
requifite  for  thofe  Perfons  to  do,  who  are  ignorant 
and  Novices  in  refpedl  of  thefe  Arts.  Now  what  is 
reafonable  in  the  inferior  Arts,  mult  alfo  be  reafonable 
in  the  Art  of  Arts,  that  of  living  happily,  of  attain- 
ing our  Summiim  Bonum^  or  greatdl  poflible  Happi- 
nefs,  here  and  hereafter,  if  there  be  an  Hereafter; 
which  there  may  be,  even  confiflently  with  Atheifm 
and  Scepticifm.  There  feems  therefore  a  peculiar  Ob- 
ligation, from  Self-interefl:  at  leaft,  upon  Atheifbs  and 
Sceptics,  fincc  they  mud  live  here  upon  the  fame 
Terms  as  other  Men,  and  (land  the  fame  Chance  for 
an  Hereafter,  to  pay  fome  Deference  to  the  Pra(5licc 
of  others,  confidered  as  an  Plint  and  Caution  how  to 
fccure  their  own  Intereft. 

Secondly,  Mankind  are  evidently  endued  with  a 
Defire  of  attaining  Happinefs,  and  avoiding  Mifery ; 
and  arrive  at  a  competent  Knov/lege  of  the  Means, 
which  lead  to  this  End.     I  have,  in  the  foregoing 

O  3  Part 
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Part  of  this  Work,  endeavoured  to  fhcw  how  this 
Dcjfirc  and  Knowlcgc  arc  generated.  But  the  Faft  is 
cenain  and  obvious,  whether  that  Account  be  latif- 
faflory  or  no. 

Thirdly,  Thofe  who  admit  a  benevolent  Author  of 
Nature,  in  any  Senfe  of  thefe  Words,  will  be  inclined 
to  believe,  that  Mankind  muft  in  fome  Degree  be  fit- 
ted to  attain  Happinefs ;  and  alfo,  in  confequencc 
thereof,  attain  it  in  fa6t.  And  even  atheiftical  and 
fceptical  Perfons,  when  they  fee  how  blind  Fate,  or 
Nature,  or  whatever  Term  elfe  they  think  fit  to  ufe, 
gives  to  all  Animals  Appetites,  Infi:in(fls,  and  Objedls, 
in  general,  fuited  to  their  Well-being,  ought,  from 
an  Argument  of  Indudlion,  to  exped  fometliing 
analogous  to  this  in  Mankind,  previoufly  to  their  In- 
quiry into  the  Fa6l. 

It  appears  therefore,  that  the  Pradlice  of  Mankind, 
taken  at  an  Average,  may  be  of  fome  Ufe  to  us  in 
our  Invefligation  of  the  Rule  of  Life  \  and  yet  thefe 
fame  Confidcrations  fliew,  that  the  Light  thereby  af- 
forded can  be  no  more  than  a  very  imperfedl  one. 
Th?  Error,  Irregularity,  and  Mifery,  which  are  eve- 
ry-where  confpicuous,  prove  at  once,  that  thePradicc 
of  Mankind  is  no  infallible  Guide. 

PROP.    47. 

^c  Opinions  of  Mankind  afford  an  impcrfeB 
Dire5iion  in  vefpeB  of  the  Rule  of  Life  ^  which 
is  preferable  to  that  drawn  from  their  Pra- 
6iice. 

npHAT  the  Opinions  of  Mankind,  concerning 
-■•  the  Means  of  obtaining  Happinefs,  are  both  of 
real  Ufe,  and  yet  an  imperfcd  Rule  in  many  re- 
f;>eas,  will  appear,  if  we  apply  the  Reafoning  ufed  in 
the  foregoing  Propofuion  to  them. 

That 
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That  this  impcrfeft  Rule  is,  however,  preferable 
to  that  drawn  from  the  mere  Pradlice,  follows,  inaf- 
much  as  the  Opinions  of  Mankind  arc,  in  general, 
formed  after  Experience,  and  often  upon  mature  De- 
liberation, when  they  are  free  from  the  violent  Im- 
pulfes  of  their  Appetites  and  Paflions,  and  at  a  more 
proper  and  equal  Diftance  from  the  Objefls  under 
Confideration,  than  can  well  be  at  the  time  of 
A^ion. 

P  R  O  P.    48. 

fhe  Rule  of  Life  drawn  from  the  PraBice  and 
Opinions  of  Mankind y  taken  at  an  Average^  is 
favourable  to  the  Caufe  of  Virtue, 

T  Will  firft  confidcr  the  Rule  fuppofed  to  be  taken 

from  the  mere  Praflice  of  Mankind. 

Now  it  appears  at  firft  Sight,  that  this  Rule  would 
exclude  all  eminent  Degrees  both  of  Virtue  and  Vice. 
A  Perfon  who  fhould  be  fimilar  to  the  whole  Aggre- 
gate of  Mankind,  confidered  as  one  great  Individual, 
would  have  fome  Seeds  and  Shoots  of  every  Virtue, 
and  every  Vice,  and  yet  none  in  an  eminent  Degree  ; 
His  Virtues  and  Vices  would  only  exert  themfelves, 
when  called  forth  by  flrong  Motives  and  Occafions : 
In  which  Cafes,  however,  tliis  fi(5litious  Perfon,  this 
Type  and  Reprefentative  of  the  whole  Species,  would 
not  fail  to  (hew,  that  he  had  all  Kinds  of  good  and 
bad  Difpofitions,  all  balancing  and  reftraining  one 
another,  unlefs  where  extraordinary  Incidents  turn  the 
Scale  in  favour  of  each  Particular  refpeflively  :  So 
that,  if  the  mere  Praflice  of  Mankind  Ihouid  be 
thought  fufficient  to  ground  a  Rule  upon,  we  fliould 
be  diredled  by  this  to  avoid  all  great  Degrees  botli  of 
Virtue  and  Vice,  and  to  jceep  our  Appetites  and  Paf- 
fions  in  Subjedlion  to  one  another,  fo  as  that  none 
Ihould  prevail  over  the  reft,  unlefs  upon  particular 

O  4  extraordinary 
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extraordinary  Occafions.  And  a  Pcrfon,  formed  ac- 
cording to  this  Model,  would  be  reckoned  a  neutral, 
moderate,  prudent  Man,  not  much  loved  or  hated  by 
thofe  with  whom  he  converfed  •,  however,  refpeifled 
and  regarded,  rather  than  otherwife.  We  may  alfo 
fuppofe,  that  his  Life  would  be  much  chequered  v/ith 
Happinefs  andMifery  ;  and  yet,  for  the  moft  part,  be 
void  of  all  high  Degrees  of  either  ;  upon  the  Whole, 
probably  rather  happy,  than  miferable.  And  thus 
the  Pradice  of  Mankind  would,  as  it  appears  to  me, 
lead  to  a  low  Degree  both  of  Virtue  and  Happinefs, 
and  exclude  all  that  Violence  and  Exorbitancy  of 
PafTion  and  Appetite,  which  is  one  chief  Source  and 
Occafion  of  Vice.  For  almoft  all  Kinds  of  Vice 
are  the  Excefles,  and  monftrous  Offsprings,  of  natural 
Appetites  •,  whereas  the  Virtues  are,  in  general,  of  a 
moderate  Nature,  and  lie  between  the  two  Extremes. 
That  Moderation  therefore,  which  the  Practice  of 
Mankind,  taken  fo  as  to  make  the  oppoficc  Extremes 
balance  each  other,  diredls  us  to,  mud,  upon  the 
Whole,  be  more  favourable  to  Virtue  than  to  Vice. 

Let  us  next  inquire  to  what  Rule  of  Life  the  Opi- 
nions of  Mankind  would  lead  us,  or  how  far  thefeve- 
ral  Virtues  or  Vices  arc  generally  efleemed  to  conduce 
to  Happinefs  or  Mifery.     Now,  as  the  general  Pra- 
(fhlce  of  Mankind  excludes  all  grofs  Vices,  fo  does  the 
general  Opinion,  but  in  a  ftronger  manner.     It  does 
alfo  exclude  all  eminent  Virtues ;  but  then  it  does 
this  in  a  weaker  manner  than  the  general  Pra<5lice  j 
and,  upon  the  Whole,  it  turns  the  Scale  greatly  in 
favour  of  Virtue,  and  againfl;  Vice,  as  Means  of  pri- 
vate Happinefs  \    as  will  immediately  appear,  if  we 
ccnfider  the  particularVirtuesand  Vices  of  1  empcrance 
and  Intemperance,  Meeknefs  and  Anger,  Beneficence 
and  Avarice,  Gratitude  and  Ingratitude,  l^c,  as  op- 
pofcd  to,  and  put  in  Competition  with,  each  other, 
in  the  Judgement  of  Mankind.     And  yet  it  does  not 
fccm  by  any  means,  that,  according  to  the  general 

Opinion 
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Opinion  of  Mankind,  the  grcatcft  Degree  of  Virtue 
has  the  faired  Profpeft  for  Happincfs  in  this  World. 

But  then,  with  rcfpcfl  to  that  other  World,  for 
which  there  is  at  lead  this  Prefumption  of  general 
Opinion,  we  have  almoft  an  univerfal  Confcnt  of  all 
Ages  and  Nations,  that  all  Degrees  of  Virtue  and 
Vice  will  there  meet  with  their  proper  and  proportional 
Reward  and  Punifhment.  Now  an  impartial  Sceptic 
muft  either  enter  the  Lifts,  and  fairly  confider  what 
Arguments  there  are  for  or  againft  a  future  State, 
and  reafon  upon  the  Subjed,  /.  e.  ceafe  to  be  a  Scep- 
tic ;  or  elfe  this  general  Opinion  of  Mankind  in  fa- 
vour of  a  future  State  muft,  for  the  mechanical  Rea- 
fons  alleged  in  the  FirftPart  of  this  Work,  give  fomc 
Degree  of  Determination  to  him  here,  as  in  other 
Cafes,  where  the  Mind  is  perfedly  in  aquilibrio. 
For  the  fame  Reafons,  the  almoft  univerfal  Confent 
of  Mankind  in  the  fuperior  Advantages  of  Virtue  in 
a  future  State,  by  them  fuppofcd,  ought  to  have 
feme  Weight  with  fuch  a  Pcrfon,  even  though  he 
ihould  ftill  remain  in  tequilihrio^  as  to  the  Opinion  of 
a  future  State,  becaufe  then  it  would  be  as  probable  as 
the  other  Side  of  the  Queftion. 

And,  upon  the  Whole,  we  may  make  the  following 
Condufions. 

1.  That  a  Perfon  who  fliould  form  his  Life  partly 
upon  the  Pradice  of  Mankind,  and  partly  upon  their 
Opinions,  would  incline  confiderably  to  the  Side  of 
Virtue. 

2.  That,  if  he  thought  the  Rule  drawn  from  the 
Opinions  of  Mankind  preferable  to  that  drawn  from 
their  Pradlice,  according  to  the  laft  Propofition,  he 
muft  incline  more  to  the  Side  of  Virtue. 

3.  That,  if  the  future  State,  which  commences  at 
the  Expiration  of  this  Life,  be  fuppofcd  of  indefinitely 
more  Value  than  it,  and  certain,  he  ought  to  adhere 
ftriflly  to  Virtue,  and  renounce  all  Vice.  And  the 
Conclufion  will  be  the  fame,  though  there  be  only  a 
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(Irong,  or  a  moderate  Probability,  or  even  an  equal 
Chance,  nay,  I  might  almoft  fay,  a  bare  Pofllbility, 
of  the  Reality,  and  great  Importance,  of  a  future 
Life  •,  fince  what  he  would  forfeit  in  this  Life  by  a 
llri(5l  Adherence  to  Virtue,  is  confcfledly  of  fmall 
Importance  in  common  Cafes. 

4.  That  all  great  Degrees  of  Vice  are  contrary  to 
the  common  Scnfe,  Pradticc,  and  Experience  of 
Mankind. 

5.  And  therefore,  !aftly,  If  a  Man  gives  himfelf  up 
to  vicious  Courfcs,  pretending  cool  rational  Scepticifm 
and  Uncertainty  in  religious  Matters,  he  mud  either 
deceive  himfelf,  or  endeavour  to  impofe  upon  others, 
A  Perfon  who  lay  mtirely  afloat,  would  from  the 
Sufceptibility  of  Infedion,  allowed  by  all,  and  above 
explained  from  our  Frame,  fuffer  himfelf  to  be  form- 
ed by  the  Pradices  and  Opinions  of  Mankind  at  an 
Average;  /.  e,  would  incline  to  the  Side  of  Virtue: 
And  therefore  a  Perfon  who  inclmes  the  contrary  Way, 
mufl  be  drawn  afide  from  the  neutral  Point  of  Seep- 
ticifm  by  fecret  Prejudices  and  Pafllons. 

It  may  be  objefted  to  the  Reafoning  ufed  in  the 
former  Part  of  this  Propofition,  that  whatever  be  the 
Opinions  of  Mankind,  their  Praflice  at  an  Average  is 
by  no  means  at  an  equal  Didance  from  perfed  Virtue, 
and  grofs  Vice  •,  birc  approaches  much  nearer  to  the 
latter  Extreme  :  And  that  this  appears  bcth  from  the 
Obfcrvation  of  the  Fads,  and  from  the  Declarations 
of  the  Scriptures. 

Fird,  then,  Let  us  confider  the  Obfcrvation  of 
the  Fa6h.  And  here  theObjedors  will  be  ready  to 
heap  together  the  many  Inftanccs  of  Violence,  Re- 
venge, Cruelty,  Injuftice,  Ingratitude,  Treachery, 
want  of  natural  Affection,  brutal  Senfuality,  Anger, 
Envy,  Morofcnefs,  Ambition,  Avarice,  and  Selfifh- 
nefs,  which  Hiftory  and  Experience,  public  and  pri- 
vate, arc  able  to  furnifh  ;  and  will  urge,  that  a  Per- 
fon who  fhould  copy  after  Mankind  taken  at  a 
2  Medium, 
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Medium,  wbuld  be  a  very  fcnfual,  fclfiQi,  malevolent, 
and  every  way  vicious  Creature.  And  it  muft  be 
confcffed,  nay,  I  am  fo  far  from  denying,  that  I  eve- 
ry-where  fuppofe,  and  lay  down  as  a  Principle,  that 
tncrc  is  much  Corruption  and  Wickednefs  all  over  the 
World.  But  that  the  moral  Evil  in  the  World  ex- 
ceeds the  moril  Good,  would  be  very  difficult  to 
prove. 

For,  Firft,  How  fhall  we  make  the  Computation  ? 
"Who  fliall  fum  up  for  us  all  the  Inftances  of  the  fore- 
going and  other  Vices,  and  weigh  them  in  a  juft  Balance 
againft  the  contrary  Inftances  of  Love  to  Relations, 
Friends,  Neighbours,   Strangers,  Enemies,  and  the 
bmte  Creation  \  of  Temperance  and  Chaftity,  Gcne- 
rofity,  Gratitude,  Companion,  Courage,  Humility, 
Piety,  Refignation,  ^c?   The  Cafe   between    the 
Virtues  and  the  Vices,  1.  e,  between  Moral  Good  and 
Evil,  fcems  to  refemble  that  between  Pleafure  and  Pain^ 
or  Natural  Good  and  Evil.    The  Inftances  of  Pleafure 
are,  in  general,  more  numerous,  but  lefs  in  Quantity, 
than  thofe  of  Pain  5  and  though  it  is  impoflible  to 
fpeak  widi  Certainty,  becaufe  no  Man  can  be  qualified 
to  make  the  Eftimate,  yet  Pleafure  feems  to  prevail 
upon  the  Whole.     In  like  manner,   the  Inftances  of 
Benevolence  of  fome  Kind  or  other,  though  mixed 
with  many  Imperfedions,  of  a  partial  Self-govern- 
ment, of  a  fuperftitious,  cnthufiaftic,  idolatrous,  or 
lukewarm    Piety,   one  or  other,   occur   in  almoft 
all  the  mofl:  familiar  Circumftances  of  human  Life, 
and  intermix  themfelves  with  the  moft  common,  or- 
dinary Thoughts,  Words,  and  Anions:   Whereas 
the  Inftances  of  Senfuality,   Malevolence,   and  Pro- 
fanenefs,  are  rarer,  as  it  feems,  though  often  of  a 
more  glaring  Nature. 

Secondly,  The  Imperfection  of  Virtue,  which  I 
allow,  and  even  lay  down  in  Mankind  in  general, 
makes  them,  in  general,  apt  to  magnify  the  Vices  of 
others.     Perfect  Virtue  may  be  fuppofed  to  be  but 

juft 
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juft  perfef^Iy  candid  and  equitable ;  and  therefore  lm« 
perfcdl  Virtue  is  mod  probably  too  cenforious,  efpecially 
iince  Men,  by  blaming  others,  hope  to  exculpate  or 
exalt  themfelves.  And,  agreeably  to  this,  common 
Experience  fhews,  that  bodily  Infirmities,  Difap- 
pointments.  Pride,  Self-indulgence,  and  Vice  of  all 
Kinds,  difpofe  Men  to  look  upon  the  dark  Side  of 
every  Profpcdl,  and  to  magnify  the  Evils  natural  and 
moral,  that  are  in  the  World,  both  in  their  own 
Thoughts,  and  in  their  Difcourfes  to  others.  It  is 
alfo  to  be  added  here,  that  as  our  Opinions  are  more 
in  favour  of  Virtue  than  our  Pra6tice,  fo  our  Rule  of 
judging  mud  of  confequence  much  condemn  the  ge- 
neral Practice.  This  Circumftance  is  very  neceflary 
for  the  moral  Improvement  of  the  World  •,  but,  if 
overlooked,  it  may  midead  in  the  prefent  Inquiry. 

Thirdly,  The  greater  Intenfenefs  of  the  particular 
Pains  above  the  correfponding  Pleafures  in  general, 
and  of  the  particular  Vices  above  the  oppofite  Virtues, 
as  juft  now  mentioned,  tends,  for  moft  eminent  and 
beneficent  final  Caufes  in  both  Cafes,  to  afFed  the 
Imagination  and  Memory  with  ftronger  and  more 
lading  IraprefTions,  fo  as  to  occur  more  readily  to  the 
Invention  in  all  Inquiries  and  Speculations  of  this 
Kind. 

Fourthly,  If  we  fuppofe,  that  natural  Good  pre- 
Tails,  upon  the  Whole,  in  the  Worid,  Analogy 
fccnis  to  require,  that  moral  Good  (which  is,  in  ge- 
neral, its  Caufe)  (hould  alfo  prevail  in  like  manner. 
Farther,  as  we  judge,  that  natural  Good  prevails 
from  the  general  Dcfire  of  Life,  the  Pleafure  of  re- 
coiled ing  Pcrfons  and  Places,  and  renewing  our  Ac- 
quaintance with  them,  ^c,  fo  the  fame  Things  feem 
to  determine,  that  Mankind  is,  upon  the  Whole, 
rather  amiable  and  refpedable,  than  hateful  and  con- 
temptible, /.  e.  rather  virtuous  than  vicious. 

Ladly,  It  is  to  be  obferved.  That,  in  an  accurate 
way  of  fpeaking,  Virtue  and  Vice,  arc  mere  relative 
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Terms,  like  Great  and  Little.  Whence  the  Average 
of  Mankind  may  be  confidered  as  a  middle  Point  be- 
tween the  pofitive  and  negative  Quantities  of  Virtue 
and  Vice,  as  a  neutral  Situation.  And,  upon  this 
Suppofition,  we  might  firft  (hew,  that  it  is  Man's 
greateft  Intereft,  his  Summum  Bonum^  at  leaft,  to  be 
neutral  •,  and  afterwards,  that  he  ought  to  prefs  for- 
ward with  all  poflible  Earneftnefs  towards  the  infinite 
Perfedion  of  God,  though  ever  at  an  infinite  Diftancc. 
For,  as  every  finite  Length  is  infinitely  nearer  to  no- 
thing, than  toametaphyfically  infinite  one  (to  make  this 
Suppofition  for  Argument's  fake)  5  fo  all  finite  Vir- 
tue is  infinitely  more  diftant  from  the  infinite  Per- 
fcdion  of  God,  than  from  nothing.  And  thus  in- 
deed all  our  Righteoufnefs  is  filthy  RagSy  and  all  our 
Virtue  infinite  Vice.  But  this  Method  of  confidering 
the  prefent  Subjed  is  far  from  oppofing  the  Purport 
of  this  Sedlion. 

If  we  (hould  call  all  mere  Self-regards  Vice,  and 
all  Regards  to  God,  and  our  Neighbour,  Virtue; 
which  is  a  very  proper  Language,  and  one  that  would 
render  the  Terms  of  this  Inquiry  precife  •,  it  feems 
probable  to  me,  that  Virtue  abounds  more,  upon  the 
Whole,  than  Vice.  A  View  to  the  Good  of  others, 
at  lead  near  Relations,  is  a  general  Motive  to  Adlion  j 
and  a  Defign  to  pleafe  God,  at  lead  not  to  oflfend 
him,  is  very  common  in  the  Bulk  of  Mankind,  or 
even  the  word.  The  mod  ordinary  and  trivial  Adions 
are  performed  without  any  explicit  View  at  all,  at 
lead  any  that  we  remember  a  few  Moments  after  'the 
A6lion,  /.  e.  are  automatic  fecondarily ;  and  fo  cannot 
be  confidered  as  either  virtuous  or  vicious;  or,  if 
they  be,  we  mud  judge  of  their  Complexion  by  that 
of  the  more  eminent  ones. 

Secondly,  It  may  be  objeded.  That,  according  to 
the  Scriptures,  Mankind  are  in  a  lod  fallen  State ;  ibat 
they  are  all  gone  out  of  the  IVay,  and  become  corrupt 
and  abominable ;  that  there  is  none  that  doth  Goody  &c. 
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I  anfwer,  That  thcfc  and  fuch-Jike  Exprcfllons  fe^m  to 
refer  to  a  former  State  of  Innocence  in  Paradife,  to  a 
future  Kingdom  of  Righteoufnefs,  promifcd  in  both 
the  Old  and  New  Teftamcnt,  and  to  the  Rule  of  Life 
laid  down  there,  with  the  Conditions  requifite  to  our 
Admittance  into  this  happy  State :  And  that,  in  this 
View  of  Things,  the  Virtue  of  Mankind  in  general 
IS  as  deficient,  as  their  Happinefs  falls  fhort  of  the 
Joys  of  the  Bleffcd ;  agreeably  to  which,  the  prefent 
Life  is,  in  the  Scripture,  reprefcnted  as  a  Scene  of 
Vanity,  Labour,  and  Sorrow.     And  it  is  a  mod  im- 
portant and  alarming  Confideration,  that  the  common 
Virtue  of  Mankind  will  not  intitle  us  to  a  future  Re- 
ward after  Death  \  that  few  Jhall  find  the Jlr eight  Gate  \ 
and  thaty  unlefs  our  Righteoufnefs  exceed  that  of  the 
Scribes  and  Pharifees^  we  can  in  no-wife  enter  into  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven^  here  or  hereafter.     But  then,  as, 
notwithftanding  the  Curfe  palTed  upon  Man,  and  upon 
the  Ground,  God  is  reprefented  in  Scripture  as  open* 
ing  his  Handy  and  filling  all  Things  living  with  Plente* 
oufnefsy  as  being  kind  to  all,  and  manifefling  his  infi- 
nite and  invifible  Goodnefs  by  vifible  Things,  /.  e.  as 
making  natural  Good  to  prevail  upon  the  Whole,  that 
fo  we  may,  on  this  account,  be  thankful  to  him,  and 
love  him  with  all  our  Hearts,  as  he  commands  5  fo 
the  correfponding  Precept  of  loving  our  Neighbour  as 
ourfelves,    fcems  to   infer,    that  our  Neighbour  is 
amiable  upon  the  Whole.     And  we  may  fuppofe,  that 
moral  Good  prevails  in  general,  in  a  Degree  propor- 
tional to  the  Prevalence  of  natural  Good :  Or,  however 
we  underftand  the  Scripture  Language  on  this  Head, 
it  cannot  be  contrary  to  the  foregoing  Reafoning.     It 
muft  appear  from  thence,  that  we  ought  to  be,  at 
lead,  as  good  as  Mankind  at  a  Medium^  in  order  to 
obtain  the  Medium  of  Happinefs  -,    and  that,   if  we 
have  higher  Views,  our  Road  lies  towards  the  infinite 
Perfedion  of  Virtue,   towards  Spirituality,  Benevo- 
lence, 
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Icncc,  and  Piety,  arKl  not  towards  Senfuality,  Sdfiih^ 
ncis,  or  Malevolence, 

PROP.    4p. 

%e  Rule  of  Lifey  drawn  from  the  PraSlice  and 
Opinions  of  Mankind^  correBs  and  improves 
itfelf  perpetually y  till  at  lafi  it  determines  in^ 
tirely  for  Virtue y  and  excludes  all  Kinds  and 
Degrees  of  Vice. 

T^OR,  fincc  the  impcrfeft  Rule,  drawn  in  the  laft 
•*•  Propofition,  is,  at  lead,  fo  favourable  to  Virtue, 
as  to  exclude  all  great  Vices,  we  may  conclude,  that 
all  grofly  vicious  Perfons  ought  to  be  left  out  in  col- 
Jcfting  the  Rule  of  Life  from  the  Practice  and  Opi- 
nions of  Mankind  \  and  that  our  Rule  will  approach 
nearer  to  a  perfedl  one  thereby.  And  as  this  our  Se- 
cond Rule,  taken  from  the  virtuous  and  fuperior  Or- 
ders of  the  Vicious,  determines  more  in  favour  of  Vir* 
tue,  than  our  Firft,  taken  indifferently  from  all  the 
Orders  both  of  the  Virtuous  and  Vicious,  fo  it  will 
engage  us  to  exclude  more  of  the  Vicious  from  our 
future  Eftimate  •,  and  fo  on,  till  at  laft  we  determine 
intircly  in  favour  of  Virtue.  At  leaft,  this  is  a  Pre- 
fumption,  which  rifes  up  to  View,  when  we  confider 
the  Subjed  in  the  Method  here  propofed.  Since  it 
appears  from  the  firft  general  Consideration  of  the 
Pradlice  and  Opinions  of  Mankind,  that  grofly  vicious 
Perfons  muft  be  unhappy,  it  is  not  reafonable  to  allow 
them  any  Weight  in  detcrminmg  what  is  the  proper 
Method  for  attaining  the  greateft  pofTible  Happinefs. 
And  as  the  fame  Obfervation  recurs  perpetually,  with 
rcfpcdl  to  all  the  Orders  of  the  Vicious,  we  fhall  at 
laft  be  led  to  take  the  moft  Virtuous  only,  as  the  pro- 
per Guides  of  Life. 

Grofly  vicious  Perfons  may  alfo  be  excluded,  from 
the  manifcft  Blindnefs  and  Infatuation  in  common 
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AfTairs,  which  attends  them ;  and  as  tWs  extends  to 
the  Vice  of  Senfuality  in  particular,  fo  this  Vice  nrtay 
be  farther  excluded  from  that  Tendency  of  our  Na- 
tures to  Spirituality,  in  our  Progrcfs  through  Life, 
which  is  allowed  by  all,  and  explained  in  the  forego- 
ing Part  of  this  Work  upon  the  Principle  of  Aflfocia- 
tion.  Malevolence  is  alfo  excluded,  becaufe  it  is  it- 
felf  Mifery ;  and,  by  Parity  of  Reafon,  Benevolence 
mud  be  a  proper  Recommendation  for  thofe,  whofe 
Example  and  Judgment  we  would  follow  in  our  En- 
deavours after  Happlnefs.  And  it  does  not  appear  in 
this  Way  of  propofing  thefe  Matters,  that  the  ultimate 
Ratio  of  Things  admits  of  any  Limit  to  our  Spiritua- 
lity or  Benevolence,  provided  we  fuppofe,  that,  at 
the  Expiration  of  this  Life,  a  progrefTive  Scene  of  the 
fame  Kind  commences. 

The  Method  of  Reafoning  here  ufed  bears  feme 
Refemblance  to,  and  is  fomewhat  illuftrated  by,  the 
Method  of  Approximation  pracflifed  by  Mathemati- 
cians, in  order  to  determine  the  Roots  of  Equations 
to  any  propofed  Degree  of  Exadlnels.  Farther,  as  it 
is  common  in  infinite  Scriefes  for  the  three  or  four 
Firll  Terms  either  to  (hew  what  the  whole  Series  is, 
or,  at  lead,  that  it  is  infinite  •,  fo  here  the  ever-grow- 
ing and  fuperior  Excellence  of  Spirituality  and  Bene- 
volence, which  the  foregoing  Confiderations  open  to 
View,  by  recurring  perpetually,  and  corrc6ling  the 
immediately  precedent  Determination  in  every  Step, 
may  incline  one  to  think,  in  Correfpondence  to  that 
Method  of  Reafoning  in  Seriefcs,  that  Spirituality  and 
Benevolence  ought  to  be  made  infinite  in  the  ultimate 
Ratio  which  they  bear  to  Senfuality  and  Selfi(hnefs. 

But  this  Method  of  Reafoning  may  alfo  be  illuftra- 
ted, in  a  more  popular  way,  by  applying  it  to  more 
obvious  Inquiries.  I  will  give  Two  Inftances  of  this, 
the  Firft:  in  the  Health  of  the  Body  Natural,  the  Se- 
cond in  the  Welfare  of  the  Body  Polidc. 

Suppofc 
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Suppofe  then  that  a  Pcrfon  intircly  ignorant  of 
Phyfic,  theoretical  and  pradlical,  and  difpofed  to  treat 
it  as  mere  Gucfs- work  and  Uncertainty,  mould,  how- 
ever, be  defirous  to  know,  fince  he  muft  bar,  what 
Diet  is  moft  conducive  to  Health.  The  firft  and 
moft  obvious  Anfwer  will  be.  The  general  Diet  of 
Mankind ;  becaufe  this  is  the  Refult  of  general  Expe- 
rience, and  of  the  natural  Appetites,  which  are  in  fo 
many  other  Inftances  fitted  to  the  Objeds  themfelves, 
and  to  theUfes  and  Pleafures,  public  and  private,  of 
human  Life.  And  thus  the  Inquirer  would  be  re- 
ftrained  from  all  grols  Exceflcs  in  the  Quantity  or 
Qualities  of  his  Diet.  But  if  he  farther  obferves, 
that  the  Opinions  of  Mankind  tend  more  to  Modera- 
tion in  Diet,  than  their  Pra(flicei  and  that  both  the 
Pradlice  and  Opinions  of  thofe  who  appear  by  other 
Criterions  to  be  the  bed  Judges,  tend  more  to  Modera- 
tion than  thofe  of  Mankind  at  an  Average  ;  and,  laft- 
ly,  that  the  Senfual  and  Intemperate  ought  intirely  to 
be  excluded  from  having  any  Share  in  determining 
this  Inquiry ;  this  will  lead  him  to  great  Moderation 
in  Diet,  or  even  to  Abftemioufnefs. 

In  like  manner  let  it  be  afked.  What  Principles  of 
Government  are  moft  conducive  to  the  public  Wel- 
fare ?  Are  private  Virtues,  or  private  Vices,  moft  to 
be  encouraged  ?  Here  indeed  the  Anfwer  drawn  fron^ 
the  Average  of  States  will  not  be  an  exad  Medium 
between  both,  fo  as  to  difcourage  all  the  Virtues,  and 
all  the  Degrees  of  them,  as  much  as  the  Vices,  and 
their  Degrees;  and,  vice  verfa^  to  encourage  both 
equally  •,  but  will,  upon  the  Whole,  be  greatly  fa- 
vourable to  Virtue,  However,  fmce  Avarice,  Vain- 
glory, Refentment,  Luxury,  l^c.  are,  in  certain  rc- 
fpefts,  even  promoted,  and  the  ereateft  Virtues  fome- 
times  perfecuted,  the  Pradice  of  Legiflators  and  Ma- 
giftratcs,  in  enabling  and  enforcing  Laws,  will  not  be 
intirely  favourable  to  Virtue.  But  then,  if  v/e  take 
their  Opinions,  efpecially  thofe  of  the  Legiflators  the 
moft  celebrated  for  Wifdom,  and  leave  out  barbarous 
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Nations,  infant  States  as  yet  unfettled,  and  foch  as 
approach  near  to  their  Difiblution,  the  Average  from 
the  Remainder  will  give  the  Advantage  to  Virtue 
more  and  more  perpetually.     And  it  may  be  remarked 
of  both  thefe  Inftances,  that  they  prove  in  part  the 
Thing  to  be  illuftrated  by  them,  being  not  mere 
Emblems  only,  but  in  part  the  Reality  itfclf.     For 
Moderation  in  Diet  is  one  principal  Virtue,  and  ex* 
tremely  requifite  to  preferve  Benevolence  in  Perfeftionj 
and  Health  a  great  Ingredient  towards  Happinefs. 
And  the  public  Happincfs,  which  arifes  from  the  Cul- 
tivation of  private  Virtues,  includes  private  Happi- 
nefs  within  itfelf. 

Perhaps  it  may  not  difpleafe  the  Reader  jufl  to 

hint,  that  the  fame  Method  of  Reafoning  may  be 

made  ufe  of  in  favour  of  the  Chriftian  Religion.— 

All  Ages  and  Nations  have  in  general  believed  fome 

Revelation.     There  mud  therefore  be  fome  true  one. 

But  the  Chriflian  is  plainly  the  Religion  of  the  moll 

learned  and  knowing  Part  of  Mankind,  and  is,  in 

general,    more  earneftly  believed,    in  proportion  as 

Men  are  wifer  and  better.     If  we  except  the  Maho'- 

wetanSy    the  reft  of  the  World  are  mere  Savages. 

But  Mahometifm  bears  Teftimony  to  both  the  Old 

and  New  Teftament.     If  the  Unbeliever  will  not  be 

determined  by  this  himfelf,  let  him  at  lead  allow, 

that  the  more  Ignorant  and  Unlearned  may  be  di- 

reded  by  it  to  the  true  Religion.     But  then  they  are 

not  to  be  fuppofed  capable  of  making  Objedlions. 

Whoever  has  a  Capacity  for  this,  has  alfo  a  Capcitf 

to  receive  the  proper  Anfwers. 

It  is  evident,  however,  that  Obfervations  of  this 
Kind,  drawn  from  the  common  Senfe  and  Judg- 
ment of  Mankind,  cannot  carry  us  to  great  Lengtlw 
with  Precifion  and  Certainty.  They  are  very  con- 
vincing and  flriking,  in  refpedl  of  the  firft  Principles 
and  Rudiments*,  bur,  if  we  would  defcend  to  mi- 
nute Particulars  widi  Accuracy,  Recourfe  mufl:  be 
had  to  the  fevexal  pradical  Theories  of  each  Art. 

SECT. 
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SECT.     !!• 

Of  the  Regard  due  to  the  Pleafuret  and 
Pains  of  Senfation  in  forming  the  Rule 
of  Life. 

PROP.    50. 

Jhe  Pleafures  of  Senfation  ought  not  to  he  made 

a  primary  Furfuit, 

IN  order  to  (hew  this,  let  us  put  the  extreme  Cafe 
of  the  primary  Purfuit  of  fcnfible  Pleafure ;  and 
fuppofe,  that  a  Perfon  endeavours  to  gratify  every 
In:)pulfc  of  his  bodily  Appetites,   however  contrary 
fuch  Gratification  may  be  to  the  Virtues  of  Temper- 
ance and  Chaftity.     Now  it  is  evident,  that  fuch  a 
one  would  foon  deftroy  the  bodily  Faculties  them- 
felvei,  thereby  rendering  the  Objefts  of  fenfible  Plea- 
fure  ufelefs,  and  alfo  precipitate  himfelf  into  Pain, 
Difeafes,  and  Death,  thofe  greatell  of  Evils  in  the 
Opinion  of  the  Voluptuous.     This  is  a  plain  Matter 
of  Obfervation,  verified  every  Day  by  the  fad  Exam- 
ples of  loathfome,    tortured  Wretches,    that  occur 
which  way  foever  we  turn  our  Eyes,  in  the  Streets, 
in  private  Families,  in  Hofpitals,  in  Palaces.     Whe- 
ther the  Scriptures  give  a  true  Account  how  all  this 
Sin  and  Mifery  were  firft  introduced  into  the  World  •, 
alfo  whether  our  Reafon  be  able  to  reconcile  it  with 
the  moral  Attributes  of  God,  or  no ;  dill,  that  pofitive 
Mifery,  and  the  Lofs  even  of  fenfual  Happinefs,  are 
thus  infeparably  connedled   with  Intemperance  and 
Lewdnefs,  is  an  evident  Fadt,  that  no  Unbeliever, 
no  Atheift,  no  Sceptic,  that  will  open  his  Eyes,  can 
difpute.     And  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  real  In- 
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fiances  do  not,  cannot,  come  up  to  the  Cafe  here  put 
of  a  Man's  yielding  to  every  fenfual  Inclination.  The 
mod  Grofs  and  Debauched  have  had  fome  Reftraints 
from  fome  other  Defires  or  Fears,  from  the  Quarters 
of  Imagination,  Ambition,  i^c.  It  is  evident  there- 
fore, a  fortiori^  that  the  mere  Gratification  of  our 
fenfual  Appetites  cannot  be  our  primary  Purfuit,  our 
fummtim  Bonum^  or  the  Rule  and  End  of  Life. 
They  muft  be  regulated  by,  and  made  fubfervient 
to,  fome  other  Part  of  our  Natures  •,  elfe  we  fliall  mifs 
even  the  fenfible  Pleafure,  that  we  might  have  enjoy- 
ed, and  fhall  fall  into  the  oppofite  Pains ;  which,  as 
has  been  obferved  before,  are,  in  general,  far  greater, 
and  more  exquifite,  than  the  fenfible  Pleafures. 

That  Indulgence  in  fenfual  Gratifications  will  not 
afTord  us  our  fiimmum  Bomim^  may  alfo  be  inferred 
from  the  following  Arguments  •,  viz.  That  it  de- 
(Vroys  t\\t  mental  Faculties,  the  Apprchenfion,  Me- 
mory, Imagination,  Invention  ;  That  it  expofes  Men 
to  Cenfure  and  Contempt  •,  That  it  brings  them  to 
Penury  ;  That  it  is  absolutely  inconfiftent  with  the 
Duties  and  Pleafures  of  Benevolence  and  Piety  s  and 
that  it  is  all  along  attended  with  the  fecret  Reproach- 
es of  the  moral  Senfc,  and  the  Horrors  of  a  guilty 
Mind.  Now  it  is  impofTiblc,  as  will  appear  from  the 
foregoing  Hillory  of  Aflbciation,  how  much  focver  a 
Mar)  may  be  devoted  to  fenfual  Indulgences,  intirely 
to  prevent  the  Generadon  of  the  feveral  mental  Af- 
fedions ;  but  it  is  in  our  Power,  by  an  inordinate 
Purfuit  of  the  fenfible  Pleafures,  to  convert  the  men- 
tal AfFedions  into  Sources  of  Pain,  and  to  impair  and 
cut  off  many  of  the  intelle(5lual  Pleafures,  fo  as  that 
the  Balance  Ihall  be  againft  us  upon  the  Whole.  It 
follows  therefore  from  this  utter  Inconfiftency  of  the 
fenfible  Pleafures,  when  made  a  primary  Purfuit, 
with  the  intelledlual  ones,  that  they  ought  not  to  be 
fo ;  but  mull  be  fubjedted  to,  and  regulated  by,  fome 
more  impartial  Law,  than  that  of  mere  fenfual  De- 
fjre.  The 
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The  Tame  thing  may  be  concluded,  in  a  more  dU 
reft  Way,  from  the  Hiflory  of  Aflbciation.  For 
the  fenfible  Pleafurcs  are  the  firft  Pleafures  of  which 
we  arc  capable,  and  are  the  Foundation  of  the  Intel- 
ledlual  ones,  which  are  formed  from  them  in  Succef- 
fion,  according  to  the  Lav/  of  AflTociation,  as  before 
explained.  Now  which  Way  foevcr  we  turn  our 
View,  that  which  is  prior  in  the  Order  o^Nature  is 
always  lefs  pcrfed  and  principal,  than  that  which  is 
pofterior,  the  laft  of  two  contiguous  States  being  the 
End,  the  firft  the  Means  fubfervient  to  that  End,  tho* 
itfelf  be  an  End  in  refpeft  of  fome  foregoing  State. 
The  fenfible  Pleafures  therefore  cannot  be  fuppofed  of 
equal  Value  and  Dignity  with  the  intelleflual,  to  the 
Generation  of  which  they  are  made  fubfervient.  And 
we  might  be  k(\  to  infer  this  from  the  mere  Analogy 
of  Nature,  from  the  numberlefs  parallel  Inftances  which 
daily  Obfervation  fuggefts,  and  without  taking  into 
Confidcration  the  infinite  Beneficence  of  the  Supreme 
Caufe^  which  yet  makes  this  Argument  much  more 
iatisfadtory  and  convincing. 

Nay,  one  may  go  farther,  and  obferve,  that  as 
many  Perfons  are  evidently  forced  from  the  inordinate 
Purfuit  of  fenfible  Pleafure  by  its  Inconfiftency  with 
itfelf,  and  With  the  other  Parts  of  our  Frame,  fo  it 
feems,  that,  if  human  Life  was  continued  to  an  in- 
definite Length,  and  yet  nothing  abated  from  the  Ri- 
gour of  thofe  wholfome  Severities,  and  penal  Sufixr- 
ings,  which  Senfuality  brings  upon  us,  more  and  more 
Individuals  would  perpetually  be  advanced  thereby 
to  a  State  of  Spirituality,  and  that  it  would  be  im- 
pofTible  for  any  Man  to  perfid  for  ever  in  fieri ficing 
all  to  his  fenfual  Appetites,  in  wr.khg  his  Belly  his 
God^  upon  fuch  disadvantageous  and  painful  Teni^s. 
Intelleftual  Defires  (/'.  e.  Defircs  in  which  no  particu- 
■lar  fenfible  Pleafure  is  confpicuous,  diough  they  arife 
from  a  multiform  Aggregate  of  the  Traces  of  fuch) 
mull  be  formed,  as  we  fee  they  arc  in  ta6t,  in  the  moll 
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Luxurious  and  Debauched  i  and  thefe  would  at  laft 
become  fufflcicnt  to  ftruggle  with  and  overpower  the 
fenfual  Defires,  which  would  at  the  fame  time  be  weak* 
ened  by  Aflbciations  with  intcnfe  Pains  and  Sufferings. 
And  this  affords  us  a  pleafing  Glimpfe  not  only  of  a 
future  State,  but  alfo  of  what  may  be  done  there  by 
flill  greater  Severities,  for  thofe  whom  the  Miferici 
of  this  Life  conid  not  free  from  the  Slavery  to  their 
bodily  Appetites ;  at  die  fame  time  that  it  is  the 
flrongeft  Incentive  to  us  all,  to  apply  ourfelves  widi 
Earneftnefs  and  Afliduity  to  the  great  Bufmefs  and 
Purport  of  the  prefcnt  Life,  the  Transformation  of 
Senfuality  into  Spirituality,  by  aflbciating  the  fenfible 
Pleafuies,  and  their  Traces,  with  proper  foreign  Ob- 
je£ls,  and  fo  forming  Motives  to  beneficent  Alliens, 
and  diffufing  them  over  the  whole  general  Courfc  of 
our  Exiilence. 

Laftly,  The  inferior  Value  of  the  fenfible  Plealhrcs 
may  be  deduced  from  their  being  of  a  confined  local 
"Nature^  and  injuring  or  deftroying  prematurely,  i.  e* 
before  the  Body  in  general  comes  to  its  Period,  the 
particular  Organs  of  each,  when  indulged  toExccfsi 
whereas  the  intelledtual  Pleafures  affeft  the  whole  ner- 
vous Syftem,  /.  e,  all  the  fenfible  Parts,  and  that 
nearly  in  an  equal  manner,  on  account  of  the  Varic* 
ties  and  Combinations  of  fenfible  local,  and  of  naf*- 
cent  intelle(5t:ual  Pleafures,  which  concur  in  the  For- 
mation of  the  mature  intelledual  ones  -,  fo  that  though 
fome  of  them  fhould  be  indulged  to  Excefs,  and  out 
of  due  Proportion  to  the  reft,  this  will  be  more  con- 
fident with  the  gentle,  gradual  Decay  of  the  mortal 
Body. 

We  may  add,  that  the  Duration  of  mere  fenfual 
Pleafure  is  neceflarily  fhort ;  and  that,  even  when 
free  from  Guilt,  it  cannot,  however,  afford  any  pleaf* 
ing  Refl€(5lions ;  whereas  one  of  the  principal  Ten- 
dencies of  our  Natures  is,  and  muft  be,  from  the 
Power  of  Affociation  in  forming  them,  to  the  Pleafures 
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of  Rcfle^^ion  and  Confcioufnefs.  In  like  manner,  the 
evident  Ufc  and  Rcftridion  thereto  of  one  of  the 
principal  fcnfible  Pleafures  to  prefcrveLife  and  Health, 
with  all  the  confequent  mental  Faculties,  and  execu- 
tive bodily  Powers ;  of  the  other  to  continue  the  Spt 
cics,  and  to  generate  and  inlarge  Benevolence  ;  make 
the  fubordinateT^ature  of  both  manifeft  in  an  obvious 
Way,  and  without  entering  minutely  into  the  Hiftory 
of  Aflbciation  :  At  the  fame  time  that  thefc  Re- 
marks, when  further  purfued,  unite  with  that  Hiftory, 
and  are  eminent  Parts  of  the  foregoing  Argument, 
taken  diredtly  from  thence. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  the  Pleafures  of  Senfation 
ought  not  to  be  made  the  primary  Purfuit  of  Life ; 
but  require  to  be  reftrained  and  direflcd  by  fome 
foreign  regulating  Power.  What  that  Power  is,  I 
now  come  to  (hew  in  the  next  Propofition. 

P  R  O  P.     51. 

The  'purfuit  offenfible  Pleafure  ought  to  he  regu* 
lated  by  the  Precepts  of  Benevolence^  Pi^ty^ 
and  the  Moral  Senfe, 

'TTHIS  may  be  proved  by  (hewing,  that  thcRegu- 
•*■    lacion  of  our  fenfible  Pleafures,  here  propofcd, 
will  contribute  both  to  their  own  Improvement,  ^nd 
to  that  of  the  other  Parts  of  our  Natures. 

Now  Benevolence  requires,  that  the  Pleafures  of 
5cnfe  (hould  be  made  intirely  fubfervient  to  the  Health 
of  the  Body  and  Mind,  that  fo  each  Perfon  may  bed 
fill  his  Place  in  Life,  bed  perform  the  feveral  relative 
Duties  of  it,  and  prolong  his  Days  to  their  utmofl 
Period,  free  from  great  Difeafes  and  Infirmities  s  In- 
fbances  of  which  have  much  Authority,  and  a  very 
beneficial  Influence,  in  the  World.  All  Gratifications 
therefore,  which  tend  to  produce  DifeaCs  in  the  Body, 
and  Difturbanccs  in  the  Mind,  are  forbidden  by  Benc- 
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volcnce,  and  the  moft  wholfome  Diet  as  to  Quantity 
and  Quality  injoined  by  it.  The  Rules  of  Piety  are 
to  the  fame  Purpofe,  whether  they  be  deduced  from 
our  Relation  to  God,  as  our  common  Father  and  Be- 
nefador,  who  wills  that  all  his  Children  fhould  ufq 
his  Bleflings  fo  as  to  promote  the  common  Good  there* 
by  •,  or  from  the  natural  Signatures  of  his  Will  in  the 
immediate  Plcafures  and  Advantages  arifing  from  mo- 
derate Refrefhment,  and  the  manifeft  Inconveniences 
and  Injuries  caufed  by  Exccfs  in  Qiiantity  or  Quality} 
or  from  his  revealed  Will,  by  which  Temperance  is 
commanded,  and  all  Intemperance  feverely  threatened, 
In  like  manner,  the  Moral  Senfe  direds  us  implicit- 
ly  to  the  fame  Moderation,  and  Government  of  our 
Appetites,  whether  it  be  derived  explicitly  from  the 
foregoing  Rules  of  Piety  and  Benevolence,  or  from 
Ideas  of  Decency,  rational  Self-intereft,  the  Pra(flice 
of  wife  and  good  Men,  the  Loathfomenefs  of  Difeafes, 
the  Odioufnefs  and  Mifchiefs  of  violent  Paflions,  i^c. 
It  is  evident  therefore,  that  all  thefe  three  Guides  of 
Life  lead  to  the  fame  End,  t/z.  great  Moderation  in 
fenfual  Enjoyments,  though  they  differ  fomewhat  in 
their  Motives,  and  the  Commodioufnefs  of  their  Ap- 
plication as  a  Rule  in  the  particular  Occurrences  of 
Life. 

It  is  evident  at  the  fame  time,  that  we  are  no 
Lofcrs,  in  refpedt  of  the  fenfible  Pleafures,  by  this 
fteady  Adherence  to  Moderation.  Our  Senfes,  and 
bodily  Faculdes,  are  by  this  means  preferved  in  their 
Perfe6lion  •,  fo  as  to  afford  the  natural  exquifite  Gra- 
tification, and  to  enable  us  to  perform  the  feveral 
animal  Fundlions  with  Eafe  and  Pleafure,  and  to  car- 
ry us  on  to  old  Age  with  all  the  Integrity  of  thefe 
5enfes  and  Faculties,  that  is  confiftent  with  the  necef- 
fary  Decay  and  DilTolution  of  our  earthly  Body,  The 
fame  Moderation,  and  Health  arifing  from  it,  infpire 
Men  with  perpetual  Serenity,  Chearfulnefs,  and 
Good-will,    and  with  Gratitude  towards  God,  who 
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^ivfs  ns  all  I'hings  richly  to  enjoy ^  and  the  fcrvfible 
Plcafurcs  in  particular,  as  the  Means  and  Earned  of 
of  far  greater,  both  here  and  hereafter.  Now  it  is  ob- 
fcrvabJe  in  the  common  Intercourfes  of  Life,  that  af- 
fociatcd  Circumftances  add  greatly  to  our  Pleafures. 
Thus  the  Pleafure  of  receiving  a  Thing  from  a 
Friend,  of  making  a  Friend  Partaker  of  it,  of  Sociality 
and  Mirth  at  the  time  of  Enjoyment,  6ff.  greatly 
enhance  the  Gratifications  of  Tafte,  as  in  Feafts,  and 
public  Entertainments.  Much  more  then  may  the 
pure  and  exalted  Pleafures  of  Benevolence  and  Piety, 
tht  Eating  and  Drinking  to  the  Glory  of  Gody  improve 
rhcfe  Pleafures. 

And  as  we  are  no  Lofers,  but  great  Gainers,  upon 
the  Whole,  by  rcHgious  Abftemioufnefs,  in  refpc6t 
of  the  fcnfible  Pleafure  •,  fo  are  we  much  more  ob- 
vioufly  fo,  in  refped  of  the  fenfible  Pains  and  Suffer* 
ings,  which  the  Intemperate  bring  upon  themfclves. 
Thefe  are  of  the  moft  exquifite  Kind,  and  often  of 
long  Duration,  efpecially  when  they  give  Intervals  of 
Rcfpite,  thus  exceeding  the  Inventions  of  the  moft 
cruel  Tyrants,  They  impair  the  bodily  and  mental 
f  aculdes,  fo  as  to  render  moft  other  Enjoyments  im- 
perfcd  and  infipid,  difpofe  to  Peevifhncfs,  Paflion, 
and  Murmuring  againft  Providence,  and  are  attended 
with  the  Horrors  of  a  guilty  Mind.  It  follows  there, 
fore,  that  he  who  would  obtain  the  Maximum  of  the 
fenfible  Pleafures,  even  thofe  of  Tafte,  muft  not  give 
himfelf  up  to  them ;  but  reftrain  them,  and  make 
them  fubjec^  to  Benevolence,  Piety,  and  the  Moral 
Senfe. 

Cor.  Befides  the  fenfible  Pains,  which  Excefles 
bring  upon  Men,  there  are  fome  which  occur  in  the 
daily  Difcharge  of  the  Fundlions  of  Life,  from  Fa- 
tigue, Labour,  Hardfhips,  i^c.  Now  it  follo\ys 
from  the  fame  Method  of  Reafoning,  as  that  ufed  in 
the  two  foregoing  Propofitions,  that  the  proper  Method 
of  avoiding  thefe  Pains  is  not  to  aim  at  it  dircdly, 
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but  in  every  thing  to  be  guided  by  the  Precepts 
of  Bcncvolcpxe,  Piety,  and  the  Moral  Senfe  %  and 
that  delicate  and  effeminate  Perfons  endure  more  fix)m 
this  Head  of  Sufferings,  than  the  Charitable  and  De- 
vout, who  go  about  doing  Goody  at  the  apparent  Ex- 
pence  of  their  Eafe  and  Quiet. 

PROP.     52. 

^0  deduce  practical  Rules  concerning  Diet, 

tlTH  AT  that  Moderation  in  Diet  is,  which  \?ouId 
'^  mod  contribute  to  the  Health  of  the  Body  and 
Mind,  and  confcqucntly  which  Duty  requires,  is  diffi- 
cult to  determine  in  particular  Cafes.  The  following 
fubordinatc  Rules  may,  however,  afford  fome  Affift- 
ance  in  this  Matter. 

Firfl,  then.  It  is  neceflary  to  abftain  from  all  fuch 
Things  as  the  common  Experience  of  Mankind  dc^- 
tcrmines  to  be  unwholibme,  either  in  general,  or  to 
the  particular  Perfons  who  make  the  Inquiry.  There 
arc  indeed  fome  vulgar  Errors  of  this  Kind,  that  are 
generally  received,  and  which,  by  being  oblerved, 
may  a  little  abridge  one's  Liberty,  without  Ufe  orNe- 
ceflity.  However,  this  is  of  fmall  Moment,  in 
Comparifon  of  the  Dangers  arifing  from  the  free  Ufe 
of  Meats  and  Drinks  found  by  the  repeated  Obferva- 
tion  of  thofe  who  have  made  the  Trial,  to  be  hurtful, 
generally  or  particularly.  There  ftill  remains,  after 
all  thefe  are  fet  afide,  a  fufEcient  Variety  of  Things 
approved  as  wholfome  by  the  fame  common  Experi- 
ence, to  anfwer  all  the  Purpofes  of  Life,  Health,  and 
even  fenfible  Pleafure.  This  Rule  will  be  fardier  ex- 
plained by  thofe  that  follow. 

Secondly,  We  ought  either  totally  to  abftain  from, 
or,  however,  to  ufe  with  great  Caution  and  Modera- 
tion, all  Foods  of  high  Relirti,  whofe  Taftes  and 
Smells  arc  pungent  and  acrid  j   all  which,   though 
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inade  grateful  by  Cuftom,  are  at  firft  difagrecablc  % 
all  which  bear  a  great  Affinity  in  Tafte»  Smelly  and 
gcncrical  or  fpccific  Charafteriftics,  to  fijch  as  arc 
known  to  be  hurtful ;  which  are  poifonous  during  a 
particular  State,  previous  to  Codion,  or  other  Pre- 
paration •,  which  are  uncommon*  or  which  have  very 
particular  Effc(5t5  upon  the  Functions  and  Secretions, 
For  all  thcfc  Things  are  Signs  of  adlivc  Properties 
in  the  Foods  to  which  they  belong,  and  fliew  them 
to  be  rather  proper  for  Medicines,  than  for  common 
Diet  \  to  be  Bodies  which  by  an  extraordinary  Efficacy 
may  reduce  the  Solids  and  Fluids  buck  to  their  natural 
State,  when  they  have  deviated  from  it  •,  and  therefore 
which  arc  very  unfuitable  to  the  natural  State. 

We  may  confider  farther,  that  llrong  Tades* 
Smdls,  ^c,  are,  according  to  the  modern  Philofo- 
phy,  Marks  of  great  Powers  of  Attradlion  and 
Cohefion  in  the  fmall  component  Particles  of  natural 
Bodies.  Since  therefore  it  is  the  manifeft  Dcfign  of 
the  defcending  Seriefes  of  Arteries  in  Animals  to  fepa- 
rate  the  Particles  of  their  Aliment  from  each  other, 
alfo  the  Particles  of  thefc  Particles^  l^c.  that  fo  the 
fmalleft  Particles,  or  the  minima  diviftbilia^  meeting 
in  the  Veins,  may  unite  according  to  their  refpedive 
Sizes,  and  mutual  A(5lions,  /.  e,  to  feparate  what  is 
heterogeneous,  and  congregate  what  is  homogeneous, 
a  great  Difficulty  and  Burden  muft  be  laid  upon  the 
Circulation,  and  upon  what  is  called  Nature  in  the 
Body,  by  all  highly  agreeable  Flavours  •,  and,  unlefs 
a  proportional  Degree  of  mufcular  Adlion  impels  the 
Blood  forward.  Particles  of  an  undue  Size  muft  renlain 
undivided,  and  form  Obftrudlions,  which  may  either 
never  be  removed,  or  not  till  the  obftrujfting  Particles 
become  putrid-,  and  thus,  being  diflblved,  and  mixed 
with  the  animal  Juices,  infedt  them  with  Putrefcence. 

Still  farther,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  fame 
•adive  Particles  in  Foods  are  probably  the  Sources  and 
Recruits  of  that  nervous  Power,  or  of  fomc  requifitc 
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to  it,  by  which  animal  Scnfation  and  Motion,  and, 
by  confequence,  intelle<flual  Apprehenfion  and  Af» 
fedion,  and  their  EfFedls  upon  the  Body,  arc  carried 
on.  Now  ic  is  evident,  that  Affedion  raifed  to  a 
■certain  Height,  and  executive  Powers  ready  to  anfwer 
the  firft  Call,  are  a  mental  Difeafe  of  the  mod  perni- 
cious Tendency.  High-relifhed  Aliments,  which 
generate  it,  are  therefore  carefully  to  be  avoided,  on 
one  hand  ;  as  a  very  infipid  Diet,  on  the  other,  feems 
infufficient  to  qualify  us  for  performing  the  reqiiifite 
Funiflions  of  Life.  But  there  is  little  Danger  of  erring 
on  this  hand,  our  Appetites  being  but  too  fcnfibly 
gratified  with  the  high  Relilhes.  We  may  add,  as 
nearly  allied  to  thefe  Confiderations,  that  by  ftoring 
our  Blood,  and  the  Solids  thence  formed,  with  adive 
Properties,  we  lay  up  Matter  for  future  Pains,  both 
bodily  and  mental,  whenever  either  Body  or  Mind 
become  difordered,  at  the  fame  time  that  a  high  Diet 
has,  as  we  fee,  an  evident  Tendency  to  dilbrder 
both. 

This  Second  Rule  coincides,  for  the  mod  parr,  with 
the  Firft  •,  and  may  be  made  ufe  of  to  extend  and 
confirm  it.  Thofe  Meats  and  Drinks,  which  are  found 
by  Experience  to  be  hurtful,  have,  for  the  mod  part, 
high  Relirties.  We  may  therefore  determine  againft 
an  Aliment  of  a  high  Flavour  from  a  narrower  Expe- 
rience, than  againft  one  of  a  common  moderate  Fla- 
vour. And  it  is  very  neceflary  to  attend  to  this  Cri- 
terion, fince  the  beft  Obfervations  upon  Diet  are  much 
perplexed  by  foreign  Circumftances. 

Thirdly,  All  Liquors,  which  have  undergone  vi- 
nous Fermentation,  fince  they  obtain  thereby  an  in- 
flammable, inebriating  Spirit,  have  from  this  inebria- 
ting Quality,  which  impairs  Reafon,  and  adds  Force 
to  the  PalTions,  a  Mark  kt  upon  them,  as  dangerous 
not  only  on  this  Account,  but  on  others,  to  bodily 
Health,  i^c.  and  as  either  totally  to  be  avoided,  or 
not  to  be  ufed,  except  in  fmall  Qi)antities,  and  rarely. 
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The  general  Agrctfablencfs  of  Wines  and  fermented 
liquors  to  the  Tafte,  their  immediate  good  EfFeds 
in  Languors,  Dcjedions,  and  Indigeftion,  and  their 
exhilarating  Quality,  when  taken  fparingly,  are  in- 
deed Arguments  to  Ihew,  that  there  may  be  a  pro- 
per Ufe  of  them.  But  this  feems  rather  to  be  that  of 
Medicines,  or  Refrelhments  upon  fingular  Occafions, 
than  of  daily  Food. 

It  may  perhaps  be,  that  the  Changes  produced  iii 
the  Earth  at  the  Deluge  did  fo  alter  the  Nature  of 
vegetable  Juices,  as  to  render  them  then  firft  capable 
of  producing  an  inflammable  inebriaung  Spirit  by 
Fermentation  ;  and  that  this  Alteration  in  the  Juices 
of  Vegetables  had  a  principal  Share  in  ihortening  the 
Life  of  Man  j  perhaps  of  other  Animals,  which  lad 
might  farther  contribute  to  the  firft.  So  great  an 
Event  as  the  Deluge  may  well  be  fuppofed  to  make 
a  great  Alteration  in  all  the  Three  Kingdoms,  Mineral, 
Vegetable,  and  Animal.  We  are  fure  of  the  firft  from 
Natural  Hiftory,  and  of  the  laft  from  the  Scriptures, 
which  relate  the  gradual  Shortening  of  Man's  Life 
after  the  Flood.  And  the  Account  of  Noah*%  Drun- 
kennefs  feems  to  intimate,  tliat  it  was  fomething  new 
and  unexpeded.  The  Connexion  of  the  Three  King- 
doms with  each  other  is  alfo  fo  great,  that  we  may 
reafonably  infer  a  Change  in  any  one,  either  as  a 
Caufe,  or  as  an  Effcdt,  from  finding  it  in  the  other 
Two.  However,  the  Sin  of  our  common  Parent  iVi^^i', 
and  his  expofing  his  Nakednefs,  which  alfo  bears 
fome  Refemblance  to  the  immediate  Confequence  of 
Adam'%  TranfgrelTion,  ought  to  make  us  particularly 
upon  our  Guard.  At  the  fame  time  feveral  other 
PalTages  of  Scripture  feem  fairly  to  intimate,  that 
there  is  an  allowable  Ufe  of  Wine  in  the  Intercourfes 
of  human  Life,  as  where  IVine  is  faid  to  make  glad  the 
Heart  cf  Man,  and  therefore  to  be  Matter  of  Praife ; 
ourSaviour*s  turning  Water  into  Wine-,  his  blefTing 
it  at  his  laft  Supper,  and  making  it  the  Reprefentative 
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of  his  Blood;  and  St.  Pattl*%  Advke  to  Timotif^ 
But  very  great  Caution  ought  to  be  ufed  in  this  Point* 
The  inebriating  Quality  of  fermented  Liquors,  by 
difordering  the  Mind,  is  a  ftrong  Evidence,  that  they 
are  alfo  hurtful  to  the  Body,  both  becaufe  of  the  in- 
timate Connexion  between  Body  and  Mind,  and  bc^ 
caufe  all  the  beneficent  Ends  of  Providence  are  an- 
fwered  always  by  one  and  the  fame  Means,  and  ccn« 
tre  in  one  and  the  fame  Point.  Whenever  therefore 
we  deviate  in  one  refpedl,  we  muft  deviate  in  all. 
The  Abftinence  from  Wine  injoined  upon  the  Naza- 
rites  at  all  times,  and  upon  the  Priefts  during  their 
Miniftration,  appears  to  be  a  ftrong  Intimation  of  the 
Unfuitablenefs  of  Wine  to  thofe  who  aim  at  Perfec- 
tion •,  who  would  deviate  as  little  as  polTible  from  the 
Divine  Life. 

This  Third  Rule  coincides  remarkably  with  both  the 
Firft  and  Second.  The  ill  EfFe<5ts  of  fermented  Li- 
quors, when  indulged  in,  are  evident  from  Experience; 
and  their  high  Flavours  are  a  principal  Temptation 
to  an  immoderate  Ufe  of  them. 

Fourthly,  With  refpedt  to  animal  Diet,  let  it  be 
confidered,  that  taking  away  the  Lives  of  Animals,  in 
order  to  convert  them  into  Food,  does  great  Violence 
to  the  Principles  of  Benevolence  and  Companion. 
This  appears  from  the  frequent  Hard-heartednefs  and 
Cruelty  found  amongft  thofe  Perfons,  whofe  Occupa- 
tions engage  them  in  deftroying  animal  Life,  as  well 
as  from  the  Uneafinefs  which  others  feel  in  beholding 
the  Butchery  of  Animals.  It  is  moft  evident,  in  rc- 
fpeft  of  the  larger  Animals,  and  thofe  with  whom 
Mankind  have  a  familiar  Intcrcourfe,  fuch  as  Oxen, 
Sheep,  domeftic  Fowls,  ^c,  fo  as  to  diftinguiih, 
love,  and  companionate  Individuals.  Thefe  Creatures 
refemble  us  greatly  in  the  Make  of  the  Body  in  ge- 
neral, and  in  that  of  the  particular  Organs  of  Circu- 
lation, Refpiration,  Digeftion,  i^c,  alio  in  the  For- 
mation of  their  Intellects,  Memories,  and  PafTions, 
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and  in  the  Signs  of  Difbrefs,  Fear,  Pain,  and  Death. 
They  often  like  wife  win  our  AfFcdions  by  the  Marks 
of  peculiar  Sagacity,  by  their  Inftinds,  HelplcflTncls, 
Innocence,  nafcent  Benevolence,  t^c.    And  it  there  be 
any  Glimmering  of  the  Hope  of  an  Hereafter  for  them, 
if  they  (hould  prove  to  be  our  Brethren  and  Sifters  in 
this  higher  Senfc,  in  Immortality  as  well  as  Mortality, 
in  the  permanent  Principle  of  our  Minds,  as  well  as 
the  frail  Duft  of  our  Bodies,  if  they  fhould  be  Parta* 
kers  of  the  fame  Redemption  as  well  as  of  our  Fall, 
and  be  Members  of  the  fame  myftical  Body,   this 
would  have  a  particular  Tendency  to  increafe  our 
Tendernefs  for  them.     At  the  fame  time  the  prefcnt 
Circumftances  of  Things  feem  to  require,   that  no 
very  great  Alteration  fhould  be  made  in  this  Matter  : 
We  ourfelves  are  under  the  fame  I^w  of  Death,  and 
of  becoming  Food  to  our  Fellow-Ammals  •,    and 
Philofophy  has  of  late  difcovercd  fuch  numberlefs  Or- 
ders of  fmall  Animals  in  Parts  of  Diet    formerly 
efteemed  to  be  void  of  Life,  and  fuch  an  Extenfion  of 
Life  into  the  Vegetable  Kingdom,  that  we  feem  un- 
der the  perpetual  NecefTity,  either  of  deftroying  the 
Lives  of  fome  of  the  Creatures,  or  of  perifhing  our- 
felves, and  fuffcring  many  others  to  pcrifli.     This 
therefore  feems  to  be  no  more  than  an  Argument  to 
flop  us  in  our  Career,  to  make  us  fparing  and  tender 
in  this  Article,  and  put  us  upon  confuting  Experience 
more  faithfully  and  impartially,  in  order  to  determine 
what  is  moft  fuitable  to  the  Purpofes  of  Life  and 
Health,  our  Compaffion  being  made  by  the  forego- 
ing Confiderations,    in  fome  meafure,  a  Balance  to 
our  impetuous  bodily  Appetites.    At  lead,  Abflinencc 
from  Flefh-meats  feems  left  to  each  Perfon's  Choice, 
and  not  nccclfary,  unlefsin  peculiar Circumflances. 

The  Do<5lnne  of  the  Scriptures  on  this  Head  ap- 
pears very  agreeable  to  thefc  Di(5late6  of  Sympathy. 
For  Noaby  and  we  in  him,  received  a  PermifFion 
from  God  to  cat  Flefh ;  and  that  this  was  no  more 
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than  a  Permiflion,  may  be  concluded  from  its  not 
being  given  to  Adaniy  from  the  Shortening  of  human 
Life  after  the  Flood,  from  the  ftrift  Command  con- 
cerning Blood,  from  the  Jfraelites  being  rcftraincd 
from  animal  Food  for  40  Years  during  their  Purifi« 
cation  and  Inftitution  in  Religion  in  the  Wilderncfs, 
from  tlie  Diflindlion  of  Animals  into  clean  and  un- 
clean, from  the  Burning  of  Part  in  Sacrifice,  and 
fometimes  the  Whole,  from  the  Praflice  of  many 
Jews  and  Chrijlians  particularly  eminent  for  Piety, 
^c.  All  thefe  may  be  confidered  as  Hints  and  Ad- 
monitions to  us,  as  Checks  and  Reftraints  upon  un- 
bridled carnal  Appetites  and  Lufts  :  At  the  fame 
time  that  our  Saviour's  partaking  in  Meats  with  all 
Kinds  of  Men,  and  many  exprefs  Inftances  and  Tefli- 
monies  both  in  the  Old  and  NewTeftament,  as  par- 
ticularly the  Command  to  eat  the  Pafchal  Lamb,  and 
other  Sacrifices,  remove  all  Scruple  from  thofe  Per- 
fons  who  eat  with  Moderation,  and  in  Conformity 
to  the  Rules  of  Piety,  Benevolence,  and  the  Moral 
Senfe. 

The  Coincidence  of  this  Fourth  Rule  with  the  Firfl 
and  Second  appears  in  the  fame  manner  as  that  of 
the  Third  with  them. 

Fifthly,  Having  laid  down  thefe  Four  Rules  con- 
cerning the  Quality  of  our  Alin^ents,  I  come  next  to 
obferve,  that  the  Quantity  ought  fcarce  ever  to  be 
fo  much  as  our  Appetites  prompt  us  to,  but,  in  ge- 
neral, to  fall  a  little  fhort  of  this.  The  Goodnefs 
of  this  Rule  is  verified  by  common  Obfervation  -,  nay, 
one  may  affirm,  that  fmall  Errors  in  the  Quality  of 
our  Diet  may  be  quite  redlificd  by  a  proper  Mode- 
ration in  refpefl  of  Quantity  ;  whereas  a  Tranfgrcf- 
fion  in  regard  to  Qantity  cannot  be  compenfated  by 
the  Innocence  of  the  Aliment.  Such  a  TranfgrclTion 
is,  however,  more  rare,  where  the  Quality  of  the 
Aliment  is  not  improper. 

Here 
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Here  it  may  be  afked  how  it  comes  to  pafs  that 
the  Appetites  ihould,  in  fomc  Inftanccs,  be  the  beft 
Guides  to  us  both  in  refpcd  of  Quality  and  Qiiantity, 
and  in  mod  fo  to  the  brute  Creation  ;  and  yet,  in 
other  Inftances,  be  fo  greatly  apt  to  miflead  us,  to 
hurry  us  on  to  Pain,  Difeafcs,  and  Death,  and  thefe 
not  rare  and  fingular  ones,  but  the  mod  frequent  and 
ordinary  that  occur.  Almoft  every  Man  is  tempted 
by  Fruits,  by  Wines,  natural  and  artificial  Savours, 
and  high  Relifhes,  ^c.  to  tranfgrefs  either  in  Quan- 
tity or  Quality.  Now  to  this  we  may  anfwcr.  That 
in  young  Children  the  Appetites  deviate  very  fcldom, 
and  very  little,  from  what  is  mofl  conducive  to  the 
Body  ;  and  that  they  would  probably  dev^iate  lefs, 
were  Children  conduced  better,  were  not  their  Tafles 
and  Appetites  perverted  and  corrupted  by  Cuftoms 
and  Practices  derived  from  our  Corruptions,  or  our 
Ignorance.  This  may,  at  firft  Sight,  feem  harfh,  in 
refped  of  them ;  but  it  is  at  the  fame  time  a  ftrong 
Inilance  and  Argument,  amongft  many  others,  of 
the  intimate  Connexion  and  Sympathy,  that  unite  us 
all  to  each  other,  of  our  being  Members  of  the  fame 
myflical  Body,  and  of  the  great  SyRem  of  the 
World's  being  a  Syftem  of  Benevolence ;  and  thus  it 
concurs  to  eftablifn  the  fundamental  Pofition  of  thefe 
Papers.  However,  thefe  Perverfions  and  Corrup- 
tions, from  whatever  Caufe  they  arife,  feldom  grow 
to  a  great  Height,  till  fuch  time  as  Children  arrive  at 
Years  of  Difcretion  in  a  certain  Degree,  till  they  get 
fome  Ideas  of  Fitnefs,  Decency,  Obedience  to  Supe- 
riors, and  to  God,  Confcience,  i£c.  Now,  at  firfl 
indeed,  the  Child  is  mere  Body,  as  it  were  ;  and 
therefore  it  is  not  at  all  incongruous  to  fuppofe,  that 
he  may  be  direcl^ted  by  mere  bodily  Appetites  and 
Inftincls.  But,  when  the  mental  Faculties  are  gene- 
rated, he  then  becomes  a  Compound  of  Body  and 
Mind  ;  and  confequcntly  it  would  be  ircon^^ruous  to 
fuppofe  him  diredled  in  any  thing  that  aifcdls  both 
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Body  and  Mind,  as  Diet  plainly  does,  by  mere  bodi- 
ly Appetites.  On  the  contrary,  his  Rule  ought  now 
to  be  a  Compound  of  bodily  and  mental  Inftindts, 
Inclinations,  Admonitions,  ^c,  directing,  influen- 
cing, and  afTifling  one  another.  Let  this  be  fo,  and 
the  Child  or  Man  will  very  feldom  deviate  from  what 
is  moll  conducive  to  Health  and  Happinefs  of  all 
Kinds.  And  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  bodily 
Pains  and  Sufferings,  which  follow  from  yielding  to 
mere  bodily  Appetites,  in  Oppofition  to  mental  Con*- 
vi(5lion,  are  one  principal  Means,  by  which  the  Au- 
thority and  Influence  of  Confcience  are  cftablilhed 
with  refpcdl  to  other  Branches  of  Defire,  And  when 
a  Pcrfon,  from  thefe  or  other  Motives,  reverfes  his 
own  Steps  in  refpefl  of  the  Pleafures  of  Tafte,  the 
Irregularity  and  Inordinatenefs  of  the  bodily  Appe- 
tites decline  by  the  fame  Degrees,  as  they  grew  ex- 
ceffive  through  unlawful  Gratification,  So  that,  af- 
ter a  Perfon  has  governed  himfelf,  for  a  confiderablc 
time,  with  Striftnefs,  from  a  Scnfe  of  Duty,  he  will 
find  little  Difficulty  afterwards.  The  natural  Appe* 
titcs  will  themfelves  become  the  proper  Subftitutes 
of  Benevolence,  Piety,  and  the  Moral  Scnfe,  and  di- 
re(5l  a  Man  what  and  how  much  is  requifite. 

All  this  Reafoning  is  confirmed  by  the  Obfcrva- 
tion  before  made  on  Brutes.  They  continue  mere 
Body,  as  it  were,  to  the  laft  j  and  therefore  their 
bodily  Appetites  fcarce  ever  miflead  them.  And  the 
evil  Influences  which  our  corrupt  Pradlires  and  Cn^^ 
toms  have  upon  them,  is  a  farther  Argument  for 
the  Relation  we  all  I>ear  to  each  other.  In  like  man- 
ner, all  the  evil  mutual  Influences  in  Animals,  with 
all  their  original  Deviations,  arc  Marks  and  Eviden- 
ces of  a  fallen  and  degenerate  State,  however  difR-» 
colt  this  may  be  to  be  accounted  for.  They  are 
therefore  Evidences  alfo  of  the  Truth  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, whicli  not  only  declare  this  our  Degeneracy* 
and  give  a  general  Idea  of  the  Means  by  which  U 
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was  introduced,  but  alfo  publifli  the  glorious  Tidings 
of  our  Redemption  from  it. 

Sixthly,  Since  the  Circumftances  of  the  World  are 
fuch,  as  that  it  is  almoft  impoHible  for  thofe  who  do 
not  retire  from  it,  to  avoid  Errors  both  in  the  Quan- 
tity and  Quality  of  their  Diet,  there  fccms  a  NeccfTity 
for  Fading  upon  certain  Occafions.  This  is  a  compen- 
dious Method  of  reverfing  our  own  wrong  Steps,  of 
preventing  the  ill  Effc(5ls  of  Excefs  upon  the  Body  and 
Mind,  breaking  ill  Habits  of  this  fort  at  once,  and 
bringing  us  back,  by  hafty  Motions,  to  the  higheft 
Degrees  of  Self-government,  to  which  imperfedt  Crea- 
tures in  this  World  of  Temptations  can  attain.  It  is 
therefore  a  Duty,  which  implies  and  prefuppofes  the 
prefent  Imperfedion  and  Degeneracy  of  our  Natures. 
And  yet  this  Duty,  harfti  as  it  feems,  is  probably 
productive  even  of  fenfible  Pleafure  in  moft  Inftances ; 
fince,  under  due  Reftridions,  it  appears  to  be  ex- 
tremely conducive  to  Health  and  long  Life,  as  well 
as  to  the  Regulation  of  our  Paffions.  it  may  be  true 
indeed,  that  conftant  Abftemioufncfs  would  be  prefer- 
able, in  thefe  refpeds,  to  what  is  called  common  Mo- 
deration, pradlifed  upon  ordinary  Occafions,  and 
reclified  by  Fading  upon  particular  ones.  But  the  due 
Degree  of  Abftemioufnefs  is  fcarce  pra6licable  for  a 
Conftancy,  as  I  obferved  juft  now,  to  thofe  whofe 
Duty  engages  them  to  converfe  freely  with  the  World. 
Let  me  add  here,  that  Fading  will  have  much  more 
Efficacy  towards  reducing  us  to  a  right  Courfc  of 
Aflion,  when  it  is  accompanied  with  fuch  religious 
Exercifes,  as  the  Pradtice  of  goo3  Men  has  joined 
with  it.  Prayer,  Self-examination,  and  Works  of 
Charity. 

Seventhly,  Where  a  Perfon  has  been  fo  happily 
educated,  as  fcarce  to  have  tranfgrefled  the  Bounds  of 
ftrid  Moderation,  either  in  Eating  or  Drinking,  and 
with  refpedb  both  to  Quantity  and  Quality,  or  where 
he  has  corredtcd  and  brought  back  himfclf  by  due  Se- 
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verity,  fufEciently  continued,  it  is  better  to  pay  a  Re* 
gard  to  the  foregoing  and  fuch-like  Precepts,  only  to 
a  certain  Degree,  upon  Occafions  of  Importance,  and 
without  Scrupulofity  and  Rigour;  and,  in  the  fmall 
inftantaneous  Occurrences  of  Life,  to  be  dire6led  by 
the  natural  Appetites,  agreeably  to  the  original  Inten- 
tion of  the  Author  of  Nature.  For  Anxiety,  Solici- 
tude, and  Scrupulofity,  are  greatly  prejudicial  to  the 
Health  both  of  the  Body  and  Mind,  turn  us  from 
our  natural  and  equitable  Judgment  of  Things,  aug- 
ment Sel  BIhnefs,  and  difqualify  for  the  Pradlice  of  the 
higheft  Duties,  Good-will  to  Men,  and  Complacence 
and  Delight  in  God.  The  Scripture  Precept  is  to  eat 
and  drink  to  the  Glory  of  God^  not  with  a  Solicitude 
about  ourfelvcs. 

PROP.     53. 

To  deduce  practical  Rules  concerning  the  Com* 
vierce  between  the  Sexes, 

npHAT  Benevolence,  Love,  Efteem,  and  the 
•*•  other  fympathetic  AfFedlions,  give  the  chief  Va- 
lue, and  higheft  Perfedlion,  to  the  fenfiblc  Pleafurcs 
between  the  Sexes,  is  fufficiently  evident  to  ferious 
and  confiderate  Perfons.  It  appears  alfo,  that  thefe 
Pleafures  were  intended  by  Providence,  as  a  principal 
Means,  v/hereby  we  might  be  enabled  to  transfer  our 
Affe6lion  and  Concern  from  ourfelves  to  others,  and 
learn  firft  in  the  fingle  Inftance  of  the  beloved  Perfon, 
afterwards  in  thofe  of  the  common  Offspring,  to  fym- 
pathize  in  the  Pleafures  and  Pains  of  our  Neighbours, 
and  to  love  them  as  ourfelves.  It  follows  therefore, 
that  if  this  great  Source  of  Benevolence  be  corrupted, 
or  perverted  to  other  Purpofes,  the  focial  Affections 
thereon  depending  will  be  perverted  likewife,  and 
degenerate  into  Selfifhnefs  or  Malevolence.  Let  us 
inquire  in  what  manner  the  Ilrong  Inclinations  of  the 
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Sexes  to  each  other  may  be  bed  condu(^ed,  fo  as  mod 
to  contribute  to  public  and  privarc  Happincfs,  fo  as 
to  obtain  the  Maximum  of  it,  both  from  this  Quarter, 
and  from  the  other  Parts  of  our  Nature,  which  arc 
ncccflarily  conneded  with  it. 

Firfl,  then.  It  is  evident,  that  unreftralned  promif- 
cuous  Concubinage  would  produce  the  greatefl  Evils, 
public  and  private.  By  being  unredrained,  it  would 
deftroy  the  Health  and  the  Propagation  of  Mankind ; 
by  being  promifcuous,  become  inc  ffedual  to  promote 
Love,  and  the  tender  AfFedions,  either  between  the 
Perfons  themfclvcs,  or  towards  their  Offspring,  and 
alfo  raife  endlefs  Jealoufies  and  Quarrels  amongfl: 
Mankind.  There  has  never  perhaps  been  any  Nation 
in  the  World,  where  this  intire  Licentiourner<;  has  been 
allowed;  the  Mifchiefs  which  evidently  follow  from 
ail  great  Degrees  of  it,  having  always  laid  Mankind 
under  fome  Reftraints,  and  produced  fome  imperfect 
Regulations  at  lead,  and  fome  Approaches  towards 
Marriage.  However,  the  Mifery  and  Defolation  of 
the  barbarous  Nations  0^  /Jfrica  and  Amerkay  in  whom 
the  Violence  of  Paffion,  and  the  Degeneracy  of  Nature, 
have  almod  obliterated  the  faint  Traces  of  the  Patri- 
archal Religion  -,  and  the  many  Evils,  public  and  pri- 
vate, which  attend  all  unlawful  Commerce  between 
the  Sexes  in  the  more  civilized  Countries;  are  abun- 
dantly fuflicient  to  evince  what  is  affirmed.  The 
fhameful,  loathfomc,  and  often  fatal  Difeafe,  which 
peculiarly  attends  the  Vice  of  Lewdnefs,  may  be  con- 
fidcred  as  a  mod  unquedionable  Evidence  o\  the  Di- 
vine Will.  This  Difeafe,  with  all  its  Confequences, 
would  foon  ceafe  amongd  Mankind,  could  they  be 
brought  under  the  Redraints  of  lawful  Marriage ;  but 
mud  ever  continue,  whild  Licentioufnefs  continues. 
And  it  is  perhaps  to  this  Difeafe  that  we  owe  the 
prefcnt  tolerable  State  of  Things.  It  may  be,  that, 
without  this  Check,  the  Licentioufnefs,  which  has 
always  been  obferved  to  follow  Improvements  in  Arts 
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and  Politencfs,  and  to  attend  upon  Bodres  Politic  ifi 
their  Declenfion,  and  which  the  Comiption  of  the 
Chriflian  Religion  in  fome,  and  the  Difbelief  of  it  in 
others,  have,  in  a  manner,  authorized,  would  have 
brought  on  utter  Diflblutenefs  in  this  Weftern  Part  of 
the  World,  fuch  as  would  have  been  inconfiflent  with 
the  very  Elxiftence  of  regular  Government.  Nay,  it 
may  be,  that  this  will  flill  be  the  Cafe,  and  that  we 
are  haftening  to  our  Period,  through  the  great 
Wickednefs  of  the  World  in  this  refped  particularly, 
though  our  Lives,  as  a  Body  Politic,  be  Ibniewhat 
prolonged,  by  this  Corredlion. 

Secondly,    Promifcuous  Concubinage  being  thus 
evidently  excluded,    it  comes  next  to  be  inquired, 
whether  the  Gofpel  Rule  of  confining  One  Man  to 
One  Woman  during  Life,  except  in  the  Cafe  of  the 
Woman's  Adultery,    be  calculated  to  produce  the 
greateft  poflible  Good,  public  and  private.     And  here 
we  muft  own  ourfelves  utterly  unable  to  form  any 
exaft  Judgment.     It  is  impolTible  to  dermine  by  any 
Computation,  which  of  all  the  Ways,  in  which  Mar- 
riage has  been  or  may  be  regulated,  is  mod  conducive 
to  Happinefs  upon  the  Whole;  This  would  be  too 
wide  a  Field,  and  where  alfo  we  could  have  no  fixed 
Points  to  guide  us :  Juft  as,  in  the  Matter  of  Civil 
Government,    it  is  impoflible  for  us  to  determine, 
what  particular  Form,  Monarchy,  Ariflocracy,  i^c, 
or  what  Mixture  of  thefe,  is  mod  accommodated  to 
human  Nature,   and  the  Circumflances  of  Things. 
Here  therefore  we  feem  particularly  to  want  a  Reve- 
lation to  diredt  us  •,  and  therefore  are  under  a  particu- 
lar Obligation  to  abide  by  its  Award.     Now  Revealed 
Religion  commands  us,  in  the  Cafe  of  Government, 
to  obey  thofc  Powers  that  are  acflually  eftablilbed,  of 
whatever  Kind  they  be,  leaving  that  to  the  Children 
of  this  World  to  difpute ;  and,  in  refpedt  of  Mar- 
riage, gives  a  PermifTion  to  enter  into  this  State  to 
thofe  who  find  it  requifite,  and  alfo  a  farther  Permif- 
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fidn  to  divorce  an  Adultrefs,  and  marry  another  Wo- 
man 1  but  at  the  fame  time  injoins  the  ftrideft  Purit/ 
in  our  Thoughts,  Words,  and  A(flions ;  and  that  not 
only  in  all  fuch  as  rcfpeft  other  Perfons  bcfidcs  the 
Hufband  and  Wife,   but  in  every  thing  that  has  a 
Tendency  to  heighten  carnal  Defire.     Now,  though 
It  does  not  appear,  that  Mankind  ever  did,  or  ever 
would,  make  10  (Iridl  a  Rule  for  themfelvcs  -,  yet  this 
Rule,  when  made,  approves  itfelf  to  our  Judgments. 
The  llrifteft  Purity  and  Watchfulnefs  over  ourfelves 
arc  necefTary,  in  order  to  make  Marriage  of  any  Kind 
(which  we  fee  by  the  laft  Article  to  be  itfelf  ntceflary) 
happy,  and  produdive  of  private  Pleafure  and  Com- 
fort, and  of  public  Good,  by  the  united  Labours  of 
the  married  Pair  for  themfelves,  their  Offspring,  and 
their  Relatives.     In  the   prcfent  imperfeA  State  of 
Things,  the  forbidding  to  divorce  an  Adultrefs  might 
feem  a  harfh  Commandment,  above  the  Frailty  of 
our  Natures,  as  requiring  the  mod  intire  Love  and 
Affedtion,  where  there  are  Returns  of  the  greateft 
Contempt  and  Averfion,  and  the  greateft  Violadon  of 
what  are  called  juft  Rights  and  Properties.     Now, 
though  the  Gofpel  requires  Perfedlion  of  us  ultimately, 
/.  tf.  the  moft  indre  Love  in  Return  for  the  moft  bitter 
Hatred,  and  an  abfolute  Difregard  of  all  Property 
both  for  ourfelves,  and  for  thofe  whom  we  make  our 
Subftitutes  after  Death  •,  yet  it  makes  Allowance  for 
human  Frailty  in  this  eminent  Inftance ;  leaving  it, 
however,  to  every  Man,  who  is  arrived  at  a  fufRcient 
Degree  of  Perfedion,  to  walk  thereby. 

That  a  greater  Liberty  of  Divorcing  would  be  lef^ 
fuitcd  to  produce  Good,  public  and  private,  upon 
the  Whole,  appears  probable,  becaule  no  definite 
Rule  could  be  given  in  refpcd:  of  other  Offences,  they 
all  admitting  of  various  Degrees ;  and  becaufe  the  Pro- 
fped  of  divorcing,  or  being  divorced,  would  often 
increafe  Breaches,  at  the  fame  time  that  frequent  Di- 
vorces would  have  the  worft  Confequences  in  refpecfl  of 
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Children,  and  even  approach  to  promlfcuous- Concu- 
binacre-,  whereas  the  Indiflblubility  of  the  Marriage 
Bond,  with  the  AfFedion  to  the  common  Offspring, 
often  produce  in  both  Parties  the  Chriftian  Virtues  of 
Forbearance,  and  Forgivenefs  to  each  other.  It  is 
not  at  all  improbable,  that  wicked  Cafuifts,  who  have 
explained  away  fo  many  exprefs  Gofpel  Precepts, 
would,  by  the  Influence  of  Princes  and  Great  Men, 
have  rendered  Marriage  almoft  of  no  Eflfedl,  by  ia- 
creafing  the  Liberty  of  Divorcing. 

Thirdly,  The  great  SinfulneJs  of  Adultery,  For- 
nication, and  Impurity  of  every  Kind,  appears  not 
only  from  the  manifeft  and  great  Evils  and  Miferies  of 
various  Sorts  attending  them,  the  Shame,  Intempe- 
ranee,  Jealoufies,  Murders,  ^c.  and  from  the  Strifl- 
nefs  of  the  Gofpel  Precepts,  and  the  Pradlices  of  the 
firft  Chriftians  in  this  refpcd  •,  but  alfo  becaufe  the 
great  Sin  of  Idolatry  is  reprcfented  by  Adultery  and 
Fornication  in  the  prophetic  Writings  -,  and  becaufe  the 
mod  heavy  Judgments  are  denounced  againft  thefe 
lafl  Sins  in  thofe  Writings,  when  underftood  both  in 
fic^urative  and   literal  Senfes.     And  Indeed,   as  the 
idolatrous  Rites  of  the  Heathens  were  generally  accom- 
panied with  abominable  Lcwdnefs,  fo  thefe  vicious 
Pleafures  may  be  confidered  as  one  of  the  grofieft 
Kinds  of  Idolatry,  as  withdrawing  our  Affedions  from 
the  true  Objedl,  and  fixing  them  on  a  mere  animal 
Pleafure,  on  one  from  the  Hrft  and  loweft  Clafs,  and 
as  worfliiping  the  heathen  Deities  of  Bacchus  and  Ve- 
nus,    It  is  true  indeed,  that  the  Purfuits  of  this  Kind 
are  feldom  from  the  alone  View  of  bodily  Pleafure, 
the  very  Nature  of  our  Bodies  not  fuffering  this,  fince 
the  Law  of  the  Body  mud  transfer  bodily  Pleafures 
upon  foreign  Objeds,  fo  as  to  form  intelledlual  Plea- 
fures.    But  then  the  intelledlual  Pleafure  accompany- 
ing thefe  Purfuits  is  always  a  vicious  one,  generally 
that  of  a  vain  mifcliievous  Ambition,  which  occafions 
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the  grcateft  Confufion,  Havock,  and  DilVrcfs,  in  Fa- 
milies, and  indeed  in  the  whole  Race  of  Mankind. 

Fourdily,   It  follows  from  the  Shame  attending 
thefe  Pleaiures,  the  Organs,  their  Funftions,  (s^c,   in 
all  Ages  and  Nations,  the  Account  of  the  Origin  of 
this  Shame  in  the  Third  Chapter  of  Genefts^  the  Di- 
redions  concerning  the  Uncleannefs  of  Men  and  Wo- 
men given  in  the  Jewijh  Law,  the  Rite  of  Circumci- 
fion,   the  Pains  of  Childbirth,  with  the  Account  of 
their  Origin  in  the  Third  Chapter  of  GeneftSy   the 
Stri6lnefs  required  in  the  Jewijh  Priefts,  ihe  Abfti- 
nence  required  in  others  upon  facred  Occafions,  the 
miraculous  Conception  of  Chrid,  his  ExprefTions  con- 
cerning marrying,   and  giving  in  Marriage,  at  the 
Times  of  the  Flood,  and  laft  Judgment,  his  and  St, 
Paur^  Recommendation  of  Celibacy,  the  honourable 
Mention  of  Virginity  in   the  Revelation^   &c.    that 
thcfe  Pleafures  are  to  be  confidered,  as  one  of  the 
Marks  of  our  prefent  fallen  degenerate  State.     The 
Mortality  of  the  prefent  Body,  introduced  by  Adajn\ 
Sin,  would  of  courfe  require  fome  fuch  Method  of 
Propagation  as  how  fubfilts,  though  nothing  of  this 
Kind  had  taken  place  before  the  Fall ;  and  therefore 
it  may  be,  that  nothing  did,  or  fomething  greatly 
different  from  the  prefent  Method.     And  one  may 
deduce  from  hence,  as  well  as  from  the  parallel  Ob- 
fcrvations  concerning  Abftinencc  in  Diet,  and  Fading 
(for  the  fimilar  Nature,  and  reciprocal  Influence,  of 
the  fenfible  Pleafures  juftifies  our  Inferences  here, 
made  either  way),  alfo  from  the  SicknelTcs  and  Infir- 
mities of  human  Life,  and  particularly  from  thofe  of 
Women,  that  great  Moderation,  and  frequent  Abfli- 
ncnce,  are  requifite.     Nay,  it  even  appears,  that  in 
many  Circumftances  Marriage  itfelf  is  not  to  be  ap- 
proved •,  but  rather  that  Men  and  Women,  v/ho  are 
advanced  to  or  pad  the  Meridian  of  Life,  who  have  a 
Call  to  Offices  of  Religion,  Charity,  i^c.  who  labour 
under  certain  hereditary  Diftempcrs,  have  Relations 
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and  Dependents  that  arc  neccfTitoiis,  iSc,  Oiould  en* 
dcavour  to  fubdue  the  Body  by  Prayer  and  Fafting. 
However,  great  Care  ought  here  to  be  taken  not  to 
lay  a  Snare  before  any  one. 

If  we  admit  the  Do<5lrine  of  this  laft  Paragraph, 
viz,  that  thefe  Pieafures  are  only  permitted,  and  that 
they  are  Marks  of  our  fallen  State,  we  may  perhaps 
be  enabled  thereby  to  caft  feme  Light  upon  the  Scrip- 
cure  Hiflory  of  the  Patriarchs  and  Jews,  We  Chr> 
(lians,  who  live  in  the  more  adult  Ages  of  Mankind, 
have  fb-i(fler  Precepts,  and  are  obliged  to  higher  De- 
grees of  Spirituality,  as  we  approach  nearer  to  thd 
fpiritual  Kingdom  of  Chrift ;  and  yet  fomePermifTions 
are  fuiuble  to  our  State.  No  Wonder  then,  that 
larger  PermifTions  were  requifite  in  the  grofs,  corpo- 
real, infant  State  of  Mankind,  confidered  as  one  Indi- 
vidual tending  ever  from  Carnality  to  Spirituality,  in 
a  manner  analogous  to  that  of  each  Perfon.  However, 
thefe  were  only  Permiflions  to  the  Jtws  and  Patri- 
archSy  not  Commands.  It  may  perhaps  be,  that, 
while  Polygamy  fubfifted  according  to  Permiflion, 
the  Number  of  Women  might  be  greater  than  that 
of  Men.  This  is  indeed  mere  Hypothefis  ;  but  fuch 
Things  deferve  to  be  examined,  as  foon  as  proper 
Principles  are  difcovered,  upon  which  to  proceed. 
The  proportional  Number  of  Men  deftroyed  by  Wart 
in  antient  Times,  appears  to  be  much  greater  than  it 
is  now. 

Here  it  may  be  afked.  If  it  be  requifite  in  certain 
Perfons  not  to  marry  at  all,  and  in  every  one  to  be 
sbftinent,  how  can  it  be  faid,  that  this  Rule  of  Life 
gives  the  Maximum  of  thofe  Pieafures  ?  Now,  with 
refped  to  thofe  who  never  marry,  at  the  fame  time 
devoting  themfdves  really  and  carneftly  to  God,  to 
attend  upon  him  without  Diftra(flion,  it  may  be  ob- 
fcrved,  that  they  enjoy  the  peculiar  Privilege  of  being 
exempted  from  many  of  the  great  Cares  and  Sorrows 
of  this  Life ;  and  that  the  prophetical  Blefling  of  the 
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BaiTcn*i  having  more  Children  than  ifhe  which  hath 
an  Hufband,  is  eminently  applicable  to  them.  They 
that  marry,  muft  have  Sorrow  in  the  Flefh ;  and  if 
thofe  who  are  under  the  NecefTity  of  marrying,  be- 
caufe  they  burn,  humble  themfelves  agreeably  to  this 
Experience  of  their  own  Weaknefs,  they  will  find  Mar- 
riage to  be  a  proper  Clue  to  lead  them  through  the 
Difficulties  and  Miferifs  of  this  Life  to  a  better  Stare. 
But  if  a  Perfon,  who  is  likewife  humble,  can  humbly 
hope,  upon  a  fair  Examination,  that  he  is  not  under  tliis 
NccefTity,  there  is  no  Occafion,  that  he  Ihould  take 
this  Burden  upon  him.  The  benevolent  and  devout 
Aflfedions,  though  wanting  one  Source,  will,  upon 
the  Whole,  grow  fader  from  other  Caufcs ;  and  if  he 
makes  all  with  whom  he  has  any  Intercourfes,  all  to 
whom  his  Defires,  Prayers,  and  Endeavours,  can  ex- 
tend, his  fpiritual  Children,  ftill  with  all  Humility, 
and  Diffidence  o  himfelf,  their  fpiritual  ultimate 
Happinefs,  through  the  infinite  Mercy  of  God,  will 
be  a  Fund  of  Joy  far  fuperior  to  any  that  is,  and  muft 
be,  tindlured  with  the  Defilements  of  this  World,  as 
that  of  natural  Parents  cannot  but  be.  As  to  thefe, 
/.  e»  the  Perfons  that  marry,  it  is  probable,  that  they 
approach  to  the  Maximum  of  the  fenfible  Pleafurts  much 
more  than  the  Difiblute ;  and  if,  in  any  Cafe,  they 
do,  for  the  fake  of  Religion,  forego  any  Part  of  what 
is  permitted,  it  cannot  be  doubted,  but  this  will  be 
repaid  with  ample  Intereft  by  fpiritual  Pleafurcs.  But 
this  Subjedt  is  of  too  nice  and  difficult  a  Nature  to  be 
farther  purfued.  Let  thofe  who  need  particular  In- 
formation, apply  to  God  for  it*,  and  cfpccially  let 
them  pray,  that  they  may  join  Chriftian  Prudence 
with  Chriftian  Purity  and  Holinefs. 

It  may  alfo  be  afked  here,  If  Marriage  be  only  per- 
mitted, and  Celibacy  preferable  in  the  Chriftian  Senfc 
of  Things,  what  becomes  of  the  Propagation  and  Iri- 
creafe  of  Mankind,  which  feem  to  have  a  neceflary 
Connexion  with  the  grcatcft  public  Good  ?  I  anfwcr. 

That 
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That  this  Kind  (^  Cares  is  far  above  us,  and  therefore 
foreign  to  our  proper  Bufinefs ;  whereas  the  Precept, 
or  Admonition  rather,  to  thofe  who  can  receive  it,  is 
plain,  and  {lands  upon  the  Authority  of  the  Chriftian 
Revelation  itfelf,  and  of  the  other  natural  Signatures 
of  the  Divine  Will  before-mentioned.  I  anfwer  alfo, 
That  this  World  is  a  ruined  World ;  that  it  muft  be 
deftroyed  by  Fire,  as  Sodom  was,  perhaps  on  account 
of  our  great  Corruption  in  this  rcfpedl ;  fo  that  its  Per- 
fedion  in  this  State  of  Things  is  impoITible,  and  there- 
fore no  End  for  us,  though  its  Correftion  and  Melio- 
ration be,  as  far  as  we  have  Opportunity  •,  that  this 
Admonition  cannot  be  received  by  all  •,  and  therefore 
that  the  few,  by  whom  alone  it  can  be  received,  may 
contribute  more  to  the  Increafe  of  Mankind  by  their 
promoting  Virtue,  and  reflraining  Vice,  than  any 
Pofterit^i  of  theirs  could  do;  and  laftly.  That,  if  it 
could  be  obferved  by  all,  we  Ihould  all  be  near  to 
Chriflian  Perfeflion,  /'.  e.  to  the  glorious  Kingdom  of 
Chrid,  and  the  new  State  of  Things.  Obfervations 
of  the  fame  Kind  may  be  made  upon  all  the  other  Go- 
fpel  Precepts.  If  thefe  be  kept  in  their  utmoft  Purity 
by  a  few  only,  they  feem  to  promote  even  temporal 
liappinefs  upon  the  Whole;  and  this  appears  to  be 
the  Truth  of  the  Cafe,  the  real  Fafl,  fince  no  Di- 
reflions  or  Exhortations  can  extend  to,  and  prevail 
with,  more  than  a  few,  in  Comparilbn  of  the  Bulk  of 
Mankind,  however  good  and  earned  they  may  be*  If  all 
could  be  influenced  at  once,  it  would  be  ftill  infinitely 
preferable,  becaufe  this  would  be  Life  from  the  Dcady 
and  the  Kingdom  of  Right eoufnefs.  But  this  feems 
impofTible.  We  need  not  therefore  fear  any  interme- 
diate Degree.  The  more  Chriftian  Purity  and  Per- 
fection prevail,  the  bitter  muft  it  be  on  all  real  ac- 
counts, whatever  becomes  of  Trade,  Arts,  Gran- 
deur, {j'r. 

L.iftly,    I   cannot    difmifs    this   Subjejfl    without 
making  fome  Remarks  upon  Education.     The  De- 
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Arcs  between  the  Sexes  arc  far  more  violent  than  an7 
others ;  the  final  Caufe  of  which  is  by  Writers  very 
juftly  faid  to  be,  that  Men  and  Women  may  be  com- 
pelled, as  it  were,  to  undertake  the  neceflary  Cares 
and  Labours,  that  attend  the  married  Pair,  in  pro- 
viding for  thcmfelves,  and  their  Offspring.  But 
there  is  Reafon  to  beHeve  from  other  parallel  Cafes, 
that  thefe  Defircs  are  not  originally  much  difpropor- 
tionate  to  the  End  ;  and  that,  if  due  Care  was  taken, 
they  would  not  arife  in  Youth  much  before  the  proper 
Time  to  fet  about  tliis  End,  before  the  Bodies  of  die 
Sexes  were  mature,  able  to  endure  Labour  and  Fatigue, 
and  the  Woman  to  undergo  Childbirth,  with  its  Con- 
fcquences,  of  nurfing  the  Infant,  ds?f.  and  their  Minds 
ripe  for  the  Cares  and  Forefight  required  in  Family  Af- 
fairs. Something  of  this  Kind  would  probably  happen, 
whatever  Care  the  Parents  took  of  the  Bodies  and  Minds 
of  their  Children,  on  account  of  our  fallen"  degenerate 
State,  our  State  of  Trial,  which  appears  in  all  our  other 
bodily  Appetites,  and  intelledual  Defircs.  But  the 
Violence  and  Unfcafonablenefs  of  thefe  Palfions  are  fo 
manifeft  in  the  Generality  of  young  Perfons,  that  one 
cannot  but  conclude  the  general  Education  of  Youth 
to  be  grofly  erroneous  and  perverted.  And  this  will 
appear  very  evident  in  fa(5l  upon  Examination.  The 
Diet  of  Children,  and  young  Perfons,  is  not  fuffi- 
ciently  plain  and  fparing ;  wiiich  would  at  the  fame 
time  lay  a  better  Foundation  for  Health,  and  Freedom 
from  Difeafes,  and  put  fome  Check  upon  thefe  Paf- 
fions.  They  are  brought  up  in  Effeminacy,  and  Neg- 
ledl  of  bodily  Labour,  wliich  v/ould  prepare  both 
Body  and  Mind  for  Care  and  Sorrow,  and  keep  down 
carnal  Dcfire.  The  due  Culture  of  the  Mind,  efpe- 
cially  in  refpeft  of  Rchgion,  is  almoft  univerdilly  neg- 
lefled ;  fo  that  they  are  unfit  for  Bufincls,  kfc  cxpolcJ 
to  Temptations  through  IdJencfs,  and  Want  of  Eir.- 
ployment,  and  arc  dcftitute  of  the  chief  Armour,  that 
of  rchgious  Motives,  whereby  to  oppofe  TcmDr^uion.- 

*La(l  ly. 
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Laflly,  The  Convcrfation  which  they  hear,  and  th« 
Books  which  they  read,  lewd  heathen  Poets,  modern 
Plays,  Romances,  i3c,  are  fo  corrupt  in  this  rcfjpefb, 
that  it  is  matter  of  Aftonifhment,  how  a  Parent,  who 
has  any  Degree  of  Serioufnefs  (I  will  not  fay  Religion) 
himfelf,  or  Concern  for  his* Child,  can  avoid  feeing 
the  immediate  deftru6tive  Confequences,  or  think  that 
any  Confiderations,  relating  to  this  World,  can  be  a 
Balance  to  thefe. 

PROP.     54. 

7o  deduce  praElical  Rules  concerning  the  Hard* 
fiipSy  PainSy  and  UncaJineJj'eSy  that  occur  in 
the  daily  Intercourfes  of  Life. 

I  Have  already  obferved  in  general.  Prop,  5 1 .  Cor, 
that  a  Regard  to   the  Precepts  of  Benevolence, 
Piety,  and  the  Moral  Senfe,  affords  us  the  bed  Pro« 
jfpedl  for  avoiding  and  leflening  thefe.     I  will  now 
exemplify  and  apply  this  Dodrine  more  particularly. 
Firft,  then.  It  is  evident,  that  Luxury,  Self-induU 
gence,  and  an  indolent  Averfion  to  perform  the  Du- 
ties of  a  Man's  Station,  do  not  only  bring  on  grofk 
bodily  Difcafes ;  but  alfo,  previoufly  to  this,  are  of- 
ten apt  to  lead  Men  into  fuch  a  Degree  of  Solicitude, 
Anxiety,   and  Fearfulnefs,  in  minute  Affairs,  as  to 
make  them  inflid:  upon  themfelves  greater  Torments, 
than  the  mod  cruel  Tyrant  could  invent.     The  Com- 
plaints, which  are  ufually  ftyled  nervous,  are  pecu- 
liarly apt  to  infell  this  Clals  of  Pcrfons ;  and  I  need 
not  fay  to  thofe,  who  either  have  themfelves  experi- 
enced them,  or  attended  to  them  in  others,  of  how 
grievous  a  Nature  they  are.     Now,  though  lomething 
is  to  be  allowed  here  to  natural  Conflitution,  and  he- 
reditary Tendencies,  alfo  to  the  great  Injuries  fome- 
times  done  to  the  nervous  Syftem  by  profufe  Evacua- 
tions, and  violent  Dillcmpers,  in  confequence  where- 
of 
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of  i^  m^y  be  proper  and  ncccflary  in  certain  Cfifb  tQ 
tdminiftcr  fuch  Medicines,  as  are  fuitable  to  the  par-r 
ticular  Symptoms,  and  temporary  Exigences  •,  yet 
fherc  fecms  tp  be  np  way  (q  probable  of  getting  out 
of  this  fdf-tormenting  State,  this  Labyrinth  of  Error 
and  Anxietys  a^  l?y  Prayer  and  Refignation  to  God, 
by  Charity,  and  taking  iipon  one's  felf  ^he  Cares  and 
Fears  of  others  according  to  our  Rank  and  Station  ia 
Life,  cafing  our  own  Burden  thereby,  and  by  con- 
ftant,  laborious,  bodily  Exercife,  fuch  particularly  a^ 
occurs  in  the  faithful  Difcharge  of  Duty,  with  great 
Moderation  in  the  fenfible  Pleafures.  Could  the  un* 
happy  Perfons  of  this  Sort  be  prevailed  upon  to  enter 
on  fuch  a  Courfe  with  Courage  and  Steadinefs,  not- 
^ithftandjng  the  pains,  DifRculpes,  and  Uneafineflcs, 
vhich  would  attend  it  a;  firft,  all  would  generajly  be^ 
gin  to  clear  up  even  in  refpedl  of  this  World,  fo  a? 
that  they  would  regain  fome  tolerable  Degrees  of 
Health,  Serenity,  and  even  Chearfulnefs. 

Secondly,  Human  Life  is  in  fo  imperfefl  and  dip- 
orderly  a  State,  on  account  of  the  Fi»ll,  that  it  is  im- 
pofllblc  to  avoid  all  Excefles,  and  Hardlhips  fron> 
Heat,  Cold,  Hunger,  Accidents,  ^c.  But  then 
thefe  may  be  rendered  harmlefs  and  eafy  to  a  great 
Degree,  by  accuftoming  the  Kody  to  them ;  which 
the  cpnftant  and  faithful  Difcharge  of  Duty  by  each 
Perfon,  in  particular,  doe?,  in  refped  of  thofe  Ex^ 
cedes  and  Hardlhips,  that  are  moft  likely  to  befJ 
blt/f. 

Thirdly,  External  Injuries  fall  much  to  the  Share 
of  the  Imprudent.  Now  Prudence  is  a  Virtue,  /.  e.  a 
DiiJlat^  of  the  Moral  Seiife,  and  a  Command  from 
God  i  and  Imprudence,  agreeably  hereto,  the  mani- 
feft  Offspring  gf  fgniQ  vicious  Pafiion  or  other,  for 
the  moft  part. 

^  Fourthly,  Bpdily  Pains  are  often  infli(5led  by  Men, 
cither  in  the  way  of  public  Authority,  or  of  privatq 
R^fcr^tmcnt  and  M^ilice,    But  U  is  very  evid^t,  thn 
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the  Benevolent  muft  fare  better  in  this  rcfpcft,  than 
the  Malevolent  and  Mifchievous. 

Fifthly,  Whatever  Evils  befal  a  Man,  Religion, 
and  the  Belief  of  a  happy  Futurity,  enable  him  to 
fupport  himfelf  under  them  much  better  than  he 
could  otherwife  do.  The  true  Chriftian  not  only 
ought,  but  is  alfo  able,  for  the  mod  part,  to  rejoice 
in  Tribulation,  And  this  is  the  genuine,  ultimate, 
and  indeed  only  perfeft  Solution  of  all  Difficulties  re- 
lating to  the  Pleafures  and  Pains,  both  fenfible  and 
intclle6lua!.  For,  though  it  be  certain,  that  a  bene- 
volent and  pious  Man  has  the  faired  Profpeft  for  ob- 
taining fenfible  Pleafure,  and  avoiding  fenfible  Pain, 
in  general,  and  upon  a  fair  Balance ;  alfo  that  the 
more  wicked  any  one  is,  the  lefs  Pleafure,  and 
more  Pain,  muft  he  expert;  yet  ftill  it  will  often 
happen,  that  a  Perfon  is  obliged  from  a  Senfe  of 
Duty,  from  Benevolence,  Adherence  to  true  Reli- 
gion, the  Dictates  of  Confcience,  or  a  Gofpel  Pre- 
cept, to  forego  Pleafures,  or  endure  Pains,  where  there 
is  no  Probability,  that  a  Recompence  will  be  made 
during  this  Life ;  and  fometimes  it  is  required  of  a 
Man  even  to  feal  his  Teftimony  with  his  Blood. 
Now,  in  thefe  Cafes,  rational  Sclf-intereft  has  nothing 
leftjwhich  can  fatisfy  its  Demands,  befides  theHopeand 
Expe(5lation  of  a  happy  Futurity  -,  but  the  prefcnt 
Pleafure,  which  thefe  affbi-d,  is  fome  Earneft  of  the 
Thing  hoped  and  expelled ;  it  is  alfo,  in  certain 
Cafes,  fo  great,  as  to  overpower,  and  almoft  annihil- 
ate, the  oppofite  Pains. 

Here  let  it  be  obferved.  That  as  this  frail  corrupti- 
ble Body  muft  at  laft  return  to  its  original  Duft,  and 
lofe  its  Power  of  conveying  Pleafure  to  us,  which  it 
does  gradually  for  a  long  time  before  Death  from 
mere  old  Age-,  fo  it  is  natural  to  expe(ft,  that  the 
Maximum  of  its  Pleafures  fliould  not  always  be  attain- 
ed, even  by  that  which  is  the  genuine  Rule  of  Life. 
For  Death  Is  a  Mark  of  our  prefent  fallen  State  •,  and 
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therefore  we  may  have  this  farther  Mark  alfo,  that 
the  true  Rule,  which,  in  a  Paradifiacal  Statc^  would 
have  carried  every  thing  in  its  Order  to  Perfc<5lion, 
will  now  do  it  only  in  the  general ;  fhewing  us,  firft, 
by  its  being  very  general,  that  it  is  the  true  Rule ; 
and  fecondly,  by  its  not  being  univcrfal,  that  we  have 
deviated  from  our  original  Make. 

It  may  not  be  amils  to  add  a  few  Words  here  con- 
cerning Sleep.  The  Analogy  taken  from  the  forego- 
ing Rules  teaih^s,  that  we  ought  not  to  indulge  in 
this  to  the  uimoft,  but  to  break  it  off  a  little  before 
the  natural  Inclination  thereto  totally  expires.  And 
this  Pofition  is  remarkably  confirmed  both  by  the 
many  Advantages  to  Body  and  Mind,  which  refuic 
from  rifing  early  •,  and  by  the  Scripture  Precepts  con- 
cerning Watching  •,  which,  as  appears  to  me,  ought 
to  be  taken  as  well  in  their  (IriAly  literal  Senfe  upon 
proper  Occafions,  as  in  their  more  diftant  and  figura- 
tive one. 
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SECT.     III. 

Of  the  Regard  due  to  the  Pleafures  and 
Pains  of  Imagination  in  forming  the 
Rule  of  Life. 

PROP.     IS. 

^he  Pleafures  of  Imagination  ought  not  to  bs 
made  a  primary  Purfuit, 

FOR,  Firft,  It  does  not  appear,  that  thofc  who 
devote  theitifelves  to  the  Study  of  the  polite  Arts, 
or  of  Science,  or  to  any  other  Pleafure  of  mere  Ima- 
gination,  as  their  chief  End  and  Purfuit,  attain  to  a 
greater  Degree  of  Happinefs  than  the  reft  of  the  World. 
The  frequent  Repetition  of  thefe  Pleafures  cloys,  as  in 
other  Cafes :  And  though  the  whole  Circle  of  them  is 
fo  extenfivc,  as  that  it  might,  in  fome  meafure,  ob- 
viate this  Objedion  ;  yet  the  human  Fancy  is  too 
narrow  to  take  in  this  whole  Circle,  and  the  greatefl 
Virtuofos  do,  in  fadl,  feldom  apply  themfelves  to 
more  than  one  or  two  confiderable  Branches. —  The 
Ways  in  which  the  Pleafures  of  Beauty  are  iifually 
generated,  and  transferred  upon  the  fevcral  Objects, 
are  often  oppofite  to,  and  inconfiftent  with,  one  an- 
other^ fo  as  to  mix  Deformity  with  Beauty,  and  to 
occafion  an  unpleafing  Difcordancy  of  Opinion,  not 
only  in  different  Perfons,  but  even  in  the  fame.  This 
is  evident  from  the  foregoing  Hiftory  of  thefe  Plea- 
fures, and  of  their  Derivation  from  arbitrary  and  acci- 
dental AiTociations,  as  well  as  from  the  Obfervation 
of  the  Facl  in  real  Life.  And  it  is  not  uncommon  to 
fee  Men.,  after  a  long  and  immoderate  Purfuit  oi  one 
Clafs  of  Beauty,  natural  or  artificial,  deviate  into  fuch 
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By-paths  and  Singularities,  as  that  the  ObjC(^s  excite 
Pain  rather  than  Pleafure  •,  their  Limits  for  Excellence 
and  Pcrfe<5bion  being  narrow,  and  their  Rules  abfurdj 
and  all  that  falls  fhort  of  thefe,  being  condemned  by 
them,  as  deformed  and  monftrous. —  Eminent  Vota- 
ries of  this  Kind  are  generally  remarkable  for  Igno- 
rance and  Imprudence  in  common  nccelfary  Affairs  \ 
and  thus  they  are  expof.^d  to  much  Ridicule  and  Con- 
tempt, as  well  as  to  other  great  Inconveniences. —  The 
fame  Perfons  are  peculiarly  liable  to  Vanity,  Self-conceit, 
Cenforioufnefs,  Morofenefs,  Jealoufy,  and  Envy,  which 
furely  are  very  uneafy  Companions  in  a  Man's  own 
Breaft,  as  well  as  the  Occafions  of  many  Infults  and 
Harms  from  abroad. —  And  1  think  I  may  add,  that 
Scepticifm  in  religious  Matters  is  alfo  a  frequent  At- 
tendant here ;  which,  if  it  could  be  fuppofcd  free 
from  Danger  as  to  Futurity,  is  at  lead  very  uncom- 
fortable as  to  the  prefent.  For  as  the  extravagant 
Encomiums  beftowed  upon  Works  of  Tafle  and  Ge- 
nius beget  a  more  than  ordinary  Degree  of  Self-con- 
ceit in  the  Virtuofo,  fo  this  Self-conceit,  this  Superio* 
rity  which  he  fanfies  he  has  over  the  reft  of  the  World 
in  one  Branch  ot"  Knowlege,  is  by  himfclf  often  fup- 
pofed  to  extend  to  the  reft,  in  which  yet  it  is  probable 
that  he  is  uncommonly  ignorant  through  want  of 
Application :  And  thus  he  becomes  either  dogmatical 
or  fceptical  -,  the  firft  of  which  Qualities,  though  fcem- 
ingly  oppofitc  to  the  laft,  is,  in  Reality,  nearly  re- 
lated to  it.  And,  as  the  fympathetic  and  theopathe- 
tic  AfFeftions  are  peculiarly  neceflary  for  underftanding 
Matters  of  a  religious  Nature  aright,  no  Kind  or  De- 
gree of  Learning  being  fufficient  for  this  Purpofe 
without  thefe,  if  the  Purfuit  of  Literature,  or 
Science,  be  fo  ftrong,  as  to  ftifle  and  fupprjfs  the 
Growth  of  thefe,  or  to  diftort  them,  Religion,  which 
cannot  be  reconciled  to  fuch  a  Temper,  will  probably 
be  treated  as  incomprehenfible,  abfurd,  uncertain,  or 

incredible, However,  it  is  difficult  to  reprefenc 
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jufUy,  in  any  of  the  refpedls  here  mentioned,  what  f« 
the  genuine  Confequence  of  the  mere  Purfuit  of  the 
Pleafures  of  Imagination,  their  Voraries  being  aIfo< 
for  the  mod  part,  extremely  over-run  with  the  grofs 
Vice  of  Ambition,  as  was  juft  now  obferved.  But 
then  this  does  not  invalidate  any  of  the  foregoing  Ob- 
jedlions,  as  will  be  feen  when  we  come  to  confidcr  that 
Vice  in  the  next  Seflion. 

Secondly,  It  is  evident,  that  the  Pleafures  of  Ima- 
gination were  not  intended  for  our  primary  Purfuit, 
becaufe  they  are,  in  general,  the  firft  of  our  intel- 
ledlual  Pleafures,  which  are  generated  from  the  fen- 
fible  ones  by  AlTociation,  come  to  their  Height  early 
in  Life,  and  decline  in  old  Age.  There  are  indeed 
fome  few  Perfons,  who  continue  devoted  to  them 
during  Life;  but  there  are  alfo  fome,  who  remain 
Senfualifts  to  the  laft  \  which  Singularities  are,  how- 
ever, in  neither  Cafe,  Arguments  of  the  Defign  of 
Providence,  that  it  fhould  be  fo.  And,  in  general, 
we  may  reafon  here,  as  we  did  above,  in  deducing 
the  inferior  Value  of  the  fenfible  Pleafures  from  their 
being  the  lowed  Clafs.  The  Pleafures  of  Imagination 
are  the  next  Remove  above  the  fenfible  ones,  and 
have,  in  their  proper  Place  and  Degree,  a  great  Effi- 
cacy in  improving  and  perfecting  our  Natures.  They 
are  to  Men  in  the  early  Part  of  their  adult  Age,  what 
Playthings  are  to  Children ;  they  teach  them  a  Love 
for  Regularity,  Exadlnefs,  Truth,  Smiplicity,  they 
lead  them  to  the  Knowlege  of  many  important  Truths 
relating  to  themfelves,  the  external  World,  and  its 
Author ;  they  habituate  to  invent,  and  reafon  by 
Analogy  and  Indu6^tion  -,  and  when  the  fecial,  morai, 
and  religious  Affeclions  begin  to 'be  generated  in  us, 
we  may  make  a  much  quicker  Progrcfs  towards  the 
Perfedion  of  our  Natures  by  having  a  due  Stock,  and 
no  more  than  a  due  Stock,  of  Knowlege  in  natural 
and  artificial  Thine;?^,  of  a  Relifli  for  natural  and  artifi- 
cial Beauty.     It  deferves  particular  Notice  here,  that 
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the  Language  ufed  in  rcfpeft  of  the  Ideas,  Pleafures,  and 
Pains  of  Imagination,  is  applicable  to  thofe  of  the  Mo- 
ral Scnfe  witli  a  peculiar  Fitnefs  and  Significancy  •,  as, 
met  verfdy  the  proper  Language  of  the  Moral  Scnfe 
does,  in  many  Cafes,  add  great  Beauty  to  Poetry,  Ora- 
tory, 6ff.  when  ufed  catachreftically.  And  we  may 
obferve  in  general,  that  as  the  Pleafures  of  Imagination 
are  manifeltly  intended  to  generate  and  augment  the 
higher  Orders,  particularly  thofe  of  Sympathy,  Theo- 
pathy,and  the  Moral  Senfe  ;  fo  thefe  laft  may  be  made 
to  improve  and  per  fed  thofe,  as  I  (hall  now  endeavour 
to  ihew  under  the  Propofition  that  follows. 

PROP.     56. 

The  Furfuit  of  the  Pleafures  of  Imagmation 
ought  to  he  regulated  by  the  Precepts  oj  Bene-' 
"wolence^  Piety ^  and  the  Moral  Scnfe. 

'pOR,  Firft,  Thofe  Parts  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences 
•*•  which  bring  Glory  to  God,  and  Advantage  to 
Mankind,  which  infpire  Devotion,  and  inftrudl  us 
how  to  be  ufeful  to  others,  abound  with  more  and 
greater  Beauties,  than  fuch  as  are  profane,  mifchie- 
vous,  unprofital3le,  or  minute.  Thus  the  Study  of 
the  Scriptures,  of  Natural  Hiftory,  and  Natural  Phi- 
lofophy,  of  the  Frame  of  the  human  Mind,  ^c» 
when  undertaken  and  purfued  with  benevolent  and 
pious  Intentions,  lead  to  more  elegant  Problems,  and 
furprifing  Difcoveries,  than  any  Study  intended  for 
mere  private  Amufement. 

Secondly,  It  may  be  confidered  as  a  Reafon  for 
this,  that  fmce  this  World  is  aSyftem  of  Benevolence, 
and  confequently  its  Author  the  Objed  of  unbounded 
Love  and  Adoration,  Benevolence  and  Piety  are 
the  only  true  Guides  in  our  Inquiries  into  it,  the  only 
Keys  which  will  unlock  the  Myfteries  of  Nature,  and 
Clues  which  lead  through  her  Labyrinths,     Of  this 
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all  Branches  of  Natural  Hiftory,  and  Natural  Philo- 
fophy,    afford   abundant  Inftances*,    and   the  fame 
Thing  may  be  faid  of  Civil  Hidory,  when  illuftratcd 
and  cleared  by  the  Scriptures,  fo  as  to  open  to  View 
the  fuccelTive  Difpenfations  of  God  to  Mankind  •,  but 
it  has  been  more  particularly  taken  notice  of  in  the 
Frame  of  the  hunian  Body,   and  in  the  Symptoms 
and  Tendencies  of  Diftempers.     In  all  thefe  Matters 
let  the  Inquirer  take  it  for  granted  previoufly,  that 
every  thing   is   right,    and  the  bed  that  it  can  be, 
cateris  manentibus',  i.  e.  let  him,  with  a  pious  Con- 
fidence, feck   for  benevolent  Puipofes ;  and  he  will 
be  always  diredled  to  the  right  Road,  and,   after  a 
due  Continuance  in  it,  attain  to  fome  new  and  valu- 
able Truth  i  whereas  every  other  Principle  and  Mo- 
tive of  Examination,  being  foreign  to  the  great  Plan, 
iiDon  which  the  Univerfe  is  condruifled,  muft  lead  in- 
to  endlefs  Mazes,  Errors,  and  Perplexities. 

Thirdly,   It  may  be  confidered  as  a  farther  Rea- 
fon  of  the  fame  thing,  that  Benevolence  and  Piety, 
and,    by   confequence,    their  Offspring,    the  Moral 
Scnlc,    are  the  only  I'hings  which  can  give  a  genu- 
ine and  permanent  Ludre  to  the  Truths   that  are 
difcovercd.     A  Man  with  the  mod  perfeft  Compre- 
hcnfion,  that  his  Faculties  will  allow,  of  that  infinite 
Profufion  of  Good  which  overflows  the  whole  Cre- 
ation, and  of  all  the  Fountains  and  Conduits  of  it, 
and  yet  having  no  Share  of  the  original  Source  from 
whence  all  thefe  were  derived,  having  no  Pittance  or 
Ray  of  the  inexhaudible  Benevolence  of  the  great 
Creator,  no  Love  for  that  bound  lefs  Ocean  of  Love^ 
or  Senfe  of  Duty  to  Him,  would  be  no  more  hap- 
py,   than  an  Accomptant  is  rich  by  reckoning  up 
Millions,  or  a  Mifer  by  poffeding  them. 

Fourthly,  It  may  be  remarked,  that  the  Pleafures 
of  Imagination  point  to  Devotion  in  a  particular 
manner  by  their  unlimited  Nature.  For  all  Beauty, 
both  natural  and  artificial,  begins  to  fade  and  lan- 
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giiifli  after  a  fliort  Acquaintance  with  it :  Novelty  is 
a  never-failing  Requifite  :  We  look  down,  with  In- 
difference and  Contempt,  upon  what  we  comprehend 
eafily  \  and  arc  ever  aiming  at,  and  purfuing,  fuch 
Objeifls  as  are  but  juft  within  the  Compafs  of  our 
prelcnt  Faculties.     What  is  it  now,  that  we  ought  to 
learn  from  this  Diflatisfadlion  to  look  behind  us,  and 
Tendency  to  prcfs  forward  ;  from  this  endlefs  Grafp- 
ing  after  Infinity  ?  Is  it  not,  that  the  infinite  Author 
of  all  Things  has  fo  formed  our  Faculties,  that  no- 
thing lefs  than  himfelf  can  be  an  adequate  Objedl  for 
them  ?  That  it  is  in  vain  to  hope  for  full  and  lading 
Satisfaction  from  any  thing  finite,  however  great  and 
glorious,  fince  it  will  itfelf  teach  us  to  conceive  and 
defire  fomething  dill  more  fo  ?  That,  as  nothing  can 
give  us  more  than  a  tranfitory  Delight,  if  its  Relation 
to  God  be  excluded  ;    fo  every  thing,  when  confi- 
dercd  as  the  Produdion  of  his  infinite  Wifdom  and 
Goodnefs,  will  gratify  our  utmoft  Expe6lations,  fince 
we  may,  in  this  View,  fee  that  every  thing  has  infi- 
nite Ufes  and  Excellencies  ?     There  is  not  an  Atom 
perhaps   in   the   whole  Univerfe,    which   does   not 
abound   with  Millions  of  Worlds  -,    and,  converfly, 
this  great  Syftem  of  the  Sun,  Planets,  and  fixed  Stars, 
may  be  no  more  than  a  fingle  confticucnt  Particle  of 
fome  Body  of  an  immenfe  relative  Magnitude,  ^c. 
In  like  manner,  there  is  not  a  Moment  of  Time  fo 
fmall,    but  it  may  include  Millions  of  Ages  in  the 
Ellimation  of  fome  Beings ;  and,  converfly,  the  lar- 
gell  Cycle  which  human  Art  is  able  to  invent,  may 
be  no  more  than  the  Twinkling  of  an  Eye  in  that  of 
others,  (^c.     The  infinite  Divifibility  and  Extent  of 
Space  and  Time  admit  of  fuch  Infinities  upon  Infini- 
ties, afcending  and  dcfcending,  as  make  the  Imagi- 
nation giddy,  when  it  attempts  to  furvey  them.   But, 
however  this  be,  wc  may  be  fure,  that  the  true  Sy- 
ftem of  Things   is  infinitely   more  tranfcendent   in 
Grcatncfs  and  Goodnefs,  than  any  Defcription  or  Con- 
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ception  of  ours  can  make  it  •,  and  that  the  Voice  of 
Nature  is  an  univerfal  Chorus  of  Joy  and  Tranfport, 
in  which  the  leaft  and  vilcft,  according  to  common 
Eftimation,  bear  a  proper  Part,  as  well  as  thofe 
whofe  prefent  Superiority  over  them  appears  indefi- 
nitely great,  and  may  bear  an  equal  one  in  the  true 
and  ultimate  Ratio  of  Things.  And  thus  the  Confi- 
deration  of  God  gives  a  Relifh  and  Luflre  to  Specu- 
lations, which  are  otherwife  dry  and  unfatisfaftory,  or 
which  perhaps  would  confound  and  terrify.  Thus 
we  may  learn  to  rejoice  in  every  thing  we  fee,  in  the 
BlefTings  pad,  prefenr,  and  future  •,  which  we  receive 
cither  in  our  own  Perfons,  or  in  thofe  of  others ;  to 
become  Partakers  of  the  Divine  Nature,  loving  and 
lovely,  holy  and  happy. 

PROP.     S7' 

To  deduce  praBical  Rules  concerning  the  Elegati' 
cies  and  Amufements  oj  Lfe. 


B 


Y  the  Elegancies  of  Life  I  mean  the  artificial 
Beauties  of  Houfes,  Gardens,  Furniture,  Drefs, 
6f<r.  which  are  fo  much  (ludied  in  high  Life.    There 
is  in  thefe,  as  in  all  other  Things,  a  certain  middle 
Point,  which  coincides  with  our  Duty,  and  our  Hap- 
pinefs ;  whilft  all  great  Deviations  from  it  incur  the 
Cenfure  of  Vicioufnefs,   or,  at  leaft,  of  Unfuitable- 
refs  and  Abfurdity.     But  it  is  not  eafy  to  determine 
this  Point  exadly,  in  the  feveral  Circumft:ances  of  each 
particular  Perfon.     I  will  here  fet  down  the  principal 
Keafons  againft  an  Excefs  on  each  hand,  leaving  it 
to  every  Perfon  to  judge  for  himfclf  how  far  they 
hold  in  his  own  particular  Circumftances. 

We  may  then  urge  againft  the  immoderate  Pur- 
fuit  of  the  Elegancies  of  Life  ; 

Firft,  That  Vanity,  Oftcntation,  and  the  unlawful 
Pleafures  of  Property,  of  calling  Things  our  own, 
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arc  almofl  infeparablc  from  the  Purfuit  of  thefc  Elc 
gancics,  and  otten  cngrofs  all  to  thcmfclvcs. 

Secondly,  That  the  Profufion  of  Expencc  requifite 
here  is  inconfifttnt  with  the  Charity  due  to  thofe,  that 
arc  afflifted  in  Mind,  Body,  and  Eftarc. 

Thirdly,  That  the  Beauties  of  Nature  are  far  fu* 
perior  to  all  artificial  ones,  Solomon  in  all  his  Glory 
not  being  arrayed  like  a  Lily  of  the  Field  -,  that  they 
are  open  to  every  one,  and  therefore  rather  reftrain 
than  feed  the  Defire  of  Property  ;  and  that  they  lead 
to  Humility,  Devotion,  and  the  Study  of  the 
Ways  of  Providence.  We  ought  therefore  much 
rather  to  apply  ourfelves  to  the  Contemplation  of  na- 
tural than  of  artificial  Beauty. 

Fourthly,  Even  the  Beauties  of  Nature  are  much 
chequered  with  Irregularities  and  Deformities,  this 
World  being  only  the  Ruins  of  a  Paradifiacal  one. 
We  mufl:  not  therefore  exped  intire  Order  and  Per- 
fedion  in  it,  till  we  have  pafled  through  the  Gate  of 
Death,  and  are  arrived  at  our  Second  Paradifiacal 
State,  till  the  Heavens  and  Earth,  and  all  Things  in 
them,  be  made  anew.  How  much  lefs  then  can  we 
hope  for  Perfedlion  in  the  Works  of  human  Art ! 
And  yet,  if  we  ferioufiy  apply  ourfelves  to  thefe,  we 
fliall  be  very  apt  to  flatter  ourfelves  with  fuch  falfe 
Hopes,  and  to  forget  that  heavenly  Country,  the  De- 
fire  and  Expedation  of  whofe  Glories  and  Beauties 
can  alone  carry  us  through  the  prefent  Wildernels 
with  any  Degree  of  Comfort  and  Joy. 

But  then,  on  the  contrary,  tiiat  fome  Attention 
may  lawfully,  and  even  ought  to  be  paid  to  artificial 
Beauty,  will  appear  from  the  following  Reafons. 

Firft,  Convenience  and  Utility  are  certainly  lawful 
Ends ;  nay,  we  are  even  font  hither  to  promote  thefe 
publicly  and  privately.  But  thefe  coincide,  for  the 
mod  part,  with,  and  are  promoted  by,  Simplicity, 
Neatnefs,  Regularity,  and  Juflnefs  of  Proportion,  /.  e, 
with  fome  of  the  Sources  of  artificial  Beauty  j  though 
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not  with  all  -,   fuch  as  Grandeur,    profbfe  Variety, 
Accumulation  of  natural  Beauties  and  Luftres,  and 

Sumptuoufnefs. 

Secondly,  The  Study  of  artificial  Beauty  draws  us 
off  from  the  grofs  fenfual  Pleafures  ;  refines  and  fpiri- 
tualizes  ourDefires-,  and,  when  duly  limited,  teaches 
us  to  transfer  and  apply  our  Ideas  of  Simplicity, 
Uniformity,  and  Juftnefs  of  Proportion,  to  the  Heart 
and  Affcdlions. 

Thirdly,  It  is  neceflary  for  us  in  this  degenerate 
State,  and  World  of  Temptations,    to  be  occupied 
in  innocent  Purfuits,    left  wc  fall  into  fuch  as  arc 
nVifchievoiis  and  finful.     It  is  therefore,  in  its  proper 
Place  and  Degree,  as  great  Charity  to  Mankind  to 
employ  the  Poor  in  improving  and  ornamenting  ex- 
ternal Things,  rewarding  them  generoufly  and  pru- 
dently for  their  Labours,  as  to  give  Alms  •,  and  as 
ufeful  to  the  Rich  to  be  employed  in  contriving  and 
conducing  fuch  Dcfigns  at  certain  times,  as  to  read, 
meditate,  or  pray,  at  others.     Our  Natures  are  too 
feeble  to  be  always  ftrained  to  the  Pitch  of  an  adlive 
Devotion  or  Charity,  fo  that  we  muft  be  content  at 
fome  Intervals  to  take  up  with  Engagements  that  arc 
merely  innocent,  fitting  loofe  to  them,  and  purfuing 
them   without   Eagernefs   and   Intention   of  Mind. 
However,  let  it  be  well  obferved,  that  there  are  ve- 
ry few  upon  whom  this  Third  Reafon  for  the  Purfuit 
of  artificial  Beauty  need  be  inculcated  •,    and  that  I 
prefume  not  at  all  to  interfere  with  thofe  holy  Perfons, 
who  find  themfelves  able  to  devote  all  their  Talents, 
their  whole  Time,  Fortunes,  bodily  and  mental  Abi- 
lities, i^c.  to  the  great  Author  of  all,  in  a  direfl  and 
immediate  Manner. 

Now  thefc  and  fuch-like  Reafons,  for  and  againft 
the  Purfuit  of  the  Elegancies  of  Life,  hold  in  various 
Degrees  according  to  the  feveral  Circumftances  of 
particular  Perfons  i  and  it  will  not  be  difficult  for 
lUik  who  fit  ioofe  to  the  World,  and  its  Vanities, 
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to  balance  them  againft  owt  another  in  each  Cafe,  fo 
as  to  approach  nearly  to  that  Medium^  wherein  our 
Duty  and  Happinefs  coincide. 

The  Pradice  of  playing  at  Games  of  Chance  and 
Skill  is  one  of  the  principal  Amufements  of  Life  \ 
and  it  may  be  thought  hard  to  condemn  it  as  abfolute- 
]y  unlawful,  fince  there  are  particular  Cafes  of  Per- 
fons  infirm  in  Body  or  Mind,  where  it  fcrems  requifite 
to  draw  them  out  of  themfelves,  by  a  Variety  of 
Ideas  and  Ends  in  View,  which  gently  engage  the 
Attention.  But  this  Reafon  takes  place  in  very  few 
Inftances.  The  general  Motives  to  Play  are  Avarice, 
joined  with  a  fraudulent  Intention,  explicit  or  impli- 
cit, Odentation  of  Skill,  and  Spleen  through  the 
Want  of  fome  ferious,  ufeful  Occupation.  And  as 
this  Pradice  arifcs  from  fuch  corrupt  Sources,  fo  it 
has  a  Tendency  to  increafe  them  -,  and  indeed  may  be 
confidered  as  an  exprefs  Method  of  begetting  and  in- 
culcating Self-intereft,  Ill-will,  Envy,  i^c.  For  by 
Gaming  a  Man  learns  to  purfue  his  own  Intereft 
folely  and  explicitly,  and  to  rejoice  at  the  Lofs  of 
others,  as  his  own  Gain  \  grieve  at  their  Gain,  as  his 
own  Lofs  5  thus  intirely  reverfing  the  Order  eftablifh- 
ed  by  Providence  for  fecial  Creatures,  in  which  the 
Advantage  of  one  meets  in  the  fame  Point  as  the 
Advantage  of  another,  and  their  Difadvantagc  like- 
wife.  Let  the  Lofs  of  Time,  Health,  Fortune,  Re- 
putation, Serenity  of  Temper,  ^c,  be  confidered 
alfo. 

PROP.     5-8. 

T(9  deduce  praBical  Rules  concerning  Mirtb, 
//7/,  and  Humour. 

TTERE  it  is  necefifary, 

•*■•*•  Firfl:,  To  avoid  all  fuch  Mirth,  Wit,  and  Hu- 
mour, as  has  any  Mixture  of  Profanenefs  in  it ;  i.  e. 
all  fuch  as  leflens  our  Reverence  to  God,  and  religious 
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Subjeds  ;  aggrieves  our  Neighbour ;  or  excites  cor- 
rupt and  impure  Inclinations  in  ourfelves.  Since  then 
it  appears  from  the  Hiftory  of  Wit  and  Humour, 
given  in  the  foregoing  Part  of  this  Work,  that  the 
greateft  Part  of  what  paflcs  under  thefe  Names,  and 
that  which  ftrikes  us  mod,  has  a  finful  Tendency,  it 
is  neceflary  to  be  extremely  moderate  and  cautious  in 
our  Mirth,  and  in  our  Attention  to,  and  Endeavours 
after.  Wit  and  Humour. 

Secondly,  Let  us  fuppofe  the  Mirth  to  be  innocent, 
and  kept  within  due  Bounds ;  ftill  the  frequent  Re- 
turns of  it  beget  a  Levity  and  Difllpation  of  Mind, 
that  are  by  no  means  confident  with  that  Serioufnefs 
and  Watchfulnefs  which  are  required  in  Chriftians, 
furrounded  with  Temptations,  and  yet  aiming  at  Pu- 
rity and  Perfection  ;  in  Strangers  and  Pilgrims,  who 
ought  to  have  the  uncertain  Time  of  their  Departure 
hence  always  in  View.  We  may  add,  that  Wit  and 
Humour,  by  arifing,  for  the  mod  part,  from  fidi^ 
tious  Contrails  and  Coincidences,  difqualify  the  Mind 
for  the  Purfuit  after  Truth,  and  attending  to  the  ufe- 
ful,  praflical  Relations  of  Things,  as  has  already  been 
obferved  in  the  Hiftory  of  them  •,  and  that  the  State  of 
the  Brain  which  accompanies  Mirth  cannot  fubfift  long, 
or  return  frequently,  without  injuring  it ;  but  mull, 
from  the  very  Frame  of  our  Natures,  end  at  laft  in  the 
oppofite  State  of  Sorrow,  Dejcdion,  and  Horror. 

Thirdly,  There  is,  for  the  moft  part,  great  Vain- 
glory and  Oftentation  in  all  Attempts  after  Wit  and 
Humour.  Men  of  Wit  feek  to  be  admired  and  ca- 
refifed  by  others  for  the  Poignancy,  Delicacy,  Brilliancy, 
of  their  Sayings,  Hints,  and  Repartees ;  and  are  per- 
petually racking  their  Inventions  from  this  Defire  of 
Applaufe.  Now,  as  fo  finful  a  Motive  muft  defile 
all  that  proceeds  from  it,  fo  the  draining  our  Facul- 
ties to  an  unnatural  Pitch  is  inconfiftent  with  that 
Eafe  and  Equality  in  Converfition,  which  our  focial 
Nature,  and  a  mutual  Defire  to  pleafe,  and  be  picafecl, 
f«iuife.  Fuuitlily, 
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Fourthly,  A  dUe  Attention  being  prcvioufly  paid 
to  the  foregoing  and  fuch-like  Cautions,  it  feems  not 
only  allowable,  but  even  requifite,  to  endeavour  at  a 
State  of  perpetual  Chearfulnefs,  and  to  allow  ourfelves 
to  be  amufed  and  diverted  by  the  modeft,  innocent 
Pleafantries  of  our  Friends  and  Acquaintance,  con- 
tributing alfo  ourfelves  thereto,  as  far  as  is  eafy  and 
natural  to  us.  This  Temper  of  Mind  flows  from  Be- 
nevolence and  Sociality,  and  in  its  Turn  begets  them ; 
it  relieves  the  Mind,  and  qualifies  us  for  the  Difcharge 
of  ferious  and  afFliding  Duties,  when  the  Order  of 
Providence  lays  them  upon  us  i  is  a  Mark  of  Upright- 
nefs  and  Indifl?erence  to  the  World,  this  infantine 
Gayety  of  Heart  being  mod:  obfervable  in  thofe  who 
look  upon  all  that  the  World  offers  as  mere  Toys  and 
Amufements  •,  and  it  helps  to  corred,  in  ourfelves 
and  others,  many  little  Follies  and  Abfurdities,  which, 
though  they  fcarce  deferve  a  feverer  Chaftifement, 
yet  ought  not  to  be  overlooked  intirely. 

PROP.     59. 

To  deduce  pradlical  Rules  concerning  the  Purfutt 
of  the  polite  Arts ;  and  particularly  oj  Mufic^ 
'Paintings  and  Poetry, 

T  Will  here  enumerate  the  principal  Ways  in  which 
•■■  the  Three  Sifter  Arts  of  Mufic,  Painting,  and  Po- 
etry, contribute  cither  to  corrupt  or  improve  our 
Minds  ;  as  it  will  thence  appear  in  what  Manner,  and 
to  what  Degree,  they  are  allowable,  or  even  com- 
mendable, and  in  what  Cafes  to  be  condemned  as  the 
Vanities  and  fmful  Pleafures  of  the  World,  abjured 
by  all  fincerc  Chriftians, 

Firft,  then.  It  is  evident,  that  moft  Kinds  of  Mu- 
fic, Painting,  and  Poetry,  have  clofe  Connexions 
with  Vice,  particularly  with  the  Vices  of  Intemperance 
and  Lewdnefs  •,  that  they  reprefcnt  them  in  gay,  pleaf- 
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ing  Colours,  or,  at  lead,  take  off  from  the  Abhor- 
rence due  to  them  ;  that  they  cannot  be  enjoyed  with- 
out evil  Comtnuniccitions^  and  Concurrence  in  the  Pa- 
gan Shew  and  Pomp  of  the  World  j  and  that  they  in- 
troduce a  Frame  ot  Mind,  quite  oppofite  to  that  of 
Devotion,  and  earned  Concern  for  our  own  and  others 
future  Welfare.  This  is  evident  of  public  Diverfions, 
Collections  of  Piflures,  Academies  for  Painting,  Sta- 
tuary, i^c,  antient  heathen  Poetry,  modern  Poetry 
of  moft  Kinds,  Plays,  Romances,  ^c.  If  there  be 
any  who  doubt  of  this,  it  muft  be  from  the  Want  of 
a  duly  ferious  Frame  of  Mind. 

Secondly,  A  Perfon  cannot  acquire  any  great  Skill 
in  thefe  Arts,  either  as  a  Critic,  or  a  Mafter  of  them, 
without  a  great  Corifumption  of  Time  :  They  are  very 
apt  to  excite  Vanity,  Self-conceit,  and  mutual  Flat- 
teries, in  their  Votaries  ;  and,  in  many  Cafes,  die  Ex- 
pence  of  Fortunes  is  too  confiderable  to  be  recon- 
ciled to  the  Charity  and  Beneficence  due  to  the  In- 
digent, 

Thirdly,  All  thefe  Arts  are  capable  of  being  dc-r 
voted  to  the  immediate  Service  of  God  and  Religion  in 
an  eminent  manner  5  and,  when  fo  devoted,  they 
not  only  improve  and  exalt  the  Mind,  but  are 
themfelves  improved  and  exalted  to  a  much  higher 
Degree,  than  when  employed  upon  profane  Subjeds ; 
the  Dignity  and  Importance  of  the  Ideas  and  Scenes 
drawn  from  Religion  adding  a  peculiar  P'orce  and 
Luftre  thereto.  And,  upon  the  Whole,  it  will  fol- 
low, that  the  polite  Arts  are  fcarce  to  be  allowed, 
except  when  confecratcd  to  religious  Purpofes  ;  but 
that  here  their  Cultivation  may  be  made  an  excellent 
Means  of  awakening  and  alarming  our  AffeflionSj 
and  transferring  them  upon  their  true  Objeds. 


PROP. 
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PROP.    60. 

To  deduce  pra6Iical  Rules  concerning  the  Rurfuit 

of  Science, 
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Y  the  Purfuit  of  Science  I  here  mean  the  Invefli* 
gation  of  fuch  Truths,  as  offer  themfelves  in  the 
Study  of  the  feveral  Branches  of  Knowlcge  enume- 
rated in  the  firfl  Part  of  this  Work  ;  Philology,  Ma- 
thematics, Logic,  Hiftory  Civil  and  Natural,  Natu- 
ral Philofophy,  and  Theology,  or  Divine  Philofophy. 
Now  here  we  may  obfcrve, 

Firft,  That  though  the  Purfuit  of  Truth  be  an 
Entertainment  and  Employment  fuitable  to  our  ratio- 
nal Natures,  and  a  Duty  to  him  who  is  the  Fountain 
cf  all  Knowlege  and  Truthy  yet  we  mud  make  fre- 
quent Intervals  and  Interruptions  -,  clfe  the  Study  of 
Science,  without  a  View  to  God  and  our  Duty,  and 
from  a  vain  Defire  of  Applaufe,  will  get  PoflelTion  of 
our  Hearts,  engrofs  them  wholly,  and,  by  taking 
deeper  Root  than  the  Purfuit  of  vain  Amufements, 
become  in  the  End  a  much  more  dangerous  and  obfli- 
nate  Evil  than  that.  Nothing  can  eafily  exceed  the 
Vain-glory,  Self-conceit,  Arrogance,  Emulation,  and 
Envy,  that  are  found  in  the  eminent  Profeflbrs  of  the 
Sciences,  Mathematics,  Natural  Philofophy,  and  even 
Divinity  itfelf.  Temperance  in  thefe  Studies  is  there- 
fore evidently  required,  both  in  order  to  check  the 
Rife  of  fuch  ill  Pafiions,  and  to  give  room  for  the 
Cultivation  of  other  eflential  Parts  of  our  Natures. 
It  is  with  thefe  Pleafures  as  with  the  fenfible  ones ; 
our  Appetites  mud  not  be  made  the  Meafure  of  our 
Indulgences ;  but  we  ought  to  rcfcr  all  to  an  higher 
Rule. 

Secondly,  When  the  Purfuit  of  Truth  is  direfled 

by  this  higher  Rule,  and  entered  upon  with  a  View 

to  the  Glory  of  God,    and  the  Good  of  Mankind, 

2  there 
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there  is  no  Employment  more  worthy  of  our  Nature!, 
or  more  conducive  to  their  Purification  and  Pcrfeflion. 
Thefe  are  the  IVifey  who  in  the  Time  of  the  End  Jhall 
underftand^  and  make  an  Increafe  of  Knowlege  •,  who, 
by  (ludying,  and  comparing  together,  the  Word  and 
Works  of  God,  fhall  be  enabled  to  illuftrate  and  ex- 
plain both ;  and  who,  by  turning  many  to  Rigbteouf. 
7tefSy  Jhall  themfclves  Jhine  as  the  Stars  for  ever  and 
ever. 

But  we  are  not  to  confine  this  Blefling  to  thofe  who 
are  called  learned  Men,  in  the  ufual  Senfe  of  this 
Word.  Devotion,  Charity,  Prayer,  have  a  wonder- 
ful Influence  upon  thofe  who  read  the  Scriptures,  and 
contemplate  the  Works  of  Creation,  with  a  pradlical 
Intention ;  and  enable  Perfons,  otherwife  illiterate,  not 
only  to  fee  and  feel  the  important  Truths  thereLi  ma- 
nitefted,  for  their  own  private  Purpofes,  but  to  preach 
and  inculcate  them  upon  others  with  fingular  Efficacy 
and  Succels. 

PROP.    6i. 

To  deduce  praBical  Rules  concerning  the  Igno* 
rance^  Difficulties^  and  Perplexities^  in  ivhicb 
we  find  ourfelves  involved. 

'T^HESE  are  Pains,  which  ought  to  be  referred  to 
-■•  the  Head  of  Imagination,  as  above  noted  \  and 
which  therefore  require  to  be  confidered  here.  But 
it  muft  alfo  be  obferved,  that  Self-intereft  has  no  fmall 
Share  in  increafing  thefe  Pains;  our  Ignorance  and 
Perplexity  -occafioning  the  mod  exquifite  Uneafinefs 
to  us  in  thofe  Inftances,  where  our  future  Happineft 
and  Mifery  are  at  flake.  Thus,  in  the  Difficulties 
which  attend  our  Inquiries  into  the  Origin  of  Evil, 
Free-will,  the  Nature  of  our  future  Exiftence,  the 
Degree  and  Duration  of  future  Punifhment,  and  the 
moral  Attributes  of  God,  our  Uneafinefs  arifcs  not 

only 
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only  from  thcDarkncfs  which  furrounds  thefc  Subjcds, 
and  the  Jarring  of  our  Conclufions,  but  from  the 
great  Importance  of  thefc  Conclufions.  The  follow- 
ing pra(ftical  Rules  dcferve  our  Attention. 

Firft,  To  avoid  all  Wrangling  and  Contention,  all 
Bittcrnefs  and  Cenforioufnefs,  in  fpeaking  or  writing 
upon  thefe  Subjedls.  This  is  a  Rule  which  ought  to 
extend  to  all  Debates  and  Inquiries  upon  every  Sub- 
ject •,  but  it  is  more  peculiarly  requifite  to  be  attended 
to  in  difficult  ones  of  a  religious  Nature  -,  inafmuch  as 
thefe  ill  Difpofitions  of  Mind  are  mod  unfuitable  to 
Religion,  and  yet  moll  apt  to  arife  in  abllrufe  and 
high  Speculations  J  alfo  as  they  increafe  the  Pains 
confidered  in  this  Propofition  by  being  of  a  Nature 
nearly  related  to  them  \  i.  e,  by  being  attended  with  a 
nearly  related  State  of  the  Brain. 

Secondly,  We  ought  to  lay  it  down  as  certain,  that 
this  Perplexity  and  Uneafinefs  commenced  with  the 
PaiL,  with  the  Eating  of  the  Fruit  of  the  Tree  of  the 
Knowlege  of  Good  and  Evil  -,  and  that  it  can  never 
be  intireiy  removed  till  our  Readmiflion  to  Paradife, 
and  to  the  Tree  whofe  Leaves  are  for  the  Healing  of 
the  Nations.  We  muft  exped  therefore,  that,  though 
humble  and  pious  Inquiries  will  always  be  attended 
with  fome  Succcfs  and  Illumination,  dill  much  Dark- 
nefs  and  Ignorance  will  remain.  And  the  Expeda- 
tion  of  this  will  contribute  to  make  us  eafy  under  it. 

Thirdly,  The  Scriptures  give  us  Reafon  to  hope, 
that  this,  as  well  as  the  reft  of  our  Evils,  will  be  re- 
moved in  a  future  State.  We  may  therefore,  if  we 
labour  to  fecure  our  Happinefs  in  a  future  State,  enjoy, 
as  it  were  by  Anticipation,  this  important  Part  of  it, 
that  we  fhall  then  fee  God  and  live,  fee  bim^  though  he 
he  invifible^  fee  him  as  he  iSy  and  know  as  we  are 
known. 

Laftly,  Of  whatever  Kind  or  Degree  our  Per- 
plexity be,  an  implicit  Confidence  in  the  infinite 
Power,  Knowlege,  and  Goodnefs  of  God,  which  are 
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jnanifefled,  both  in  his  Word  and  Works,  in  fo  great 
a  Variety  of  Ways,  is  a  certain  Refuge.  If  our  Ideas 
of  the  Divine  Attributes  be  fufficiently  ftrong  and 
pradtical,  their  Grcatnefs  and  Glorioufnefs,  and  die 
Joy  ariling  from  them,  will  overpower  any  Gloominefs 
orDilTatisfaflion,  which  a  narrow  and  partial  V  iew  of 
Things  naay  excite  in  us. 


SECT. 
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SECT,     IV, 

Of  the  Regard  due  to  the  Pleafures  of 
Honour^  and  the  Pains  of  Shame ^  in 
forming  the  Rule  of  Life. 

PROP.    62. 

l^he  Pleafures  of  Honour  ought  not  to  be  made  a 
primary  Purfuit. 

THIS  may  appear  from  the  following  Con- 
fidcrations. 

Firft,  Becaufe  an  eager  Defirc  of,  and  Endeavour 
after,  the  Pleafures  of  Honour,  has  a  manifcft  Ten- 
dency to  difappoint  itfclf.  The  Merit  of  Adlions, 
i,  e,  that  Property  of  them  for  which  they  are  extol- 
led, and  the  Agents  loved  and  cfteemed,  is,  that  they 
proceed  from  Benevolence,  or  fome  religious  or  moral 
Confideration ;  whereas,  if  the  Defirc  of  Praife  be 
only  in  part  the  Motive,  we  rather  cenfure  than  com- 
mend. But,  if  Praife  be  fuppofed  the  greateit  Good, 
the  Defire  of  it  will  prevail  above  the  other  Defires, 
and  the  Perfon  will  by  degrees  be  led  on  to  Vanity, 
Self-conceit,  and  Pride,  Vices  that  arc  moft  contempt- 
ible in  the  Sight  of  ail.  For  whofoever  exaltetb  htm- 
felf^  Jhall  he  ahafed-y  and  he  that  bumbktb  himfelf^ 
pall  be  exalted. 

Secondly,  What  (hall  be  the  Matter  of  the  En- 
comiums, if  Praife  be  the  fupreme  Good  of  the  Spe- 
cies? What  is  there,  to  which  all  can  attain,  and 
which  all  (hall  agree  to  commend  and  value?  Not 
external  Advantages,  fuch  as  Riches,  Beauty,  Strength, 
i^c,  Thcfe  are  neither  in  the  Power  of  all,  nor  uni- 
vcrfally  commended.    Not  great  Talents,  Wit,  Sa- 
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gacity,  Memory,  Invention.  Thefe,  though  more 
the  Subjed  of  Encomiums,  yet  fall  to  the  Lot  of 
very  few  only.  In  (hort.  Virtue  alone  is  both  univer- 
fally  cdeemed,  and  in  the  Power  of  all,  who  are  fuf- 
ficiently  defirous  to  attain  it.  But  Virtue  cannot 
confift  with  the  Purfuit  of  Praife,  much  lefs  with 
its  being  made  a  primary  Purfuit.  It  follows 
therefore,  that  it  ought  not  to  be  made  fuch. 

Thirdly,  If  it  be  faid.  That  thofc  who  enjoy  great 
external  Advantages,  or  are  bleft  with  happy  Talents, 
may  perhaps  purfue  Praife  with  Succefs  \  I  anfwer, 
That  the  numberlefs  Competitions  and  Superiorities  of 
others.  Follies  and  Infirmities  of  a  Man*s  fclf,  Mif- 
takes  and  Jealoufies  of  thofc  from  whom  he  expedls 
Praife,  make  this  quite  impofllblein  general.  Nay,  it 
is  evident  from  the  very  Nature  of  Praife,  which  fup- 
pofes  fomething  extraordinary  in  the  Thing  praifed, 
that  it  cannot  be  the  Lot  of  many.  So  that  he  who 
purfues  it,  muft  either  have  a  very  good  Opinion 
of  himfclf,  which  is  a  dangerous  Circumftance  in  a 
Sc'eker  of  Praife,  or  allow  that  there  are  many  Chan- 
ces againfl  him. 

Fourthly,  If  we  recollecfl  the  Hiftory  of  thefe  Plea- 
fures  delivered  above,  we  (hall  fee,  that  though  Chil- 
dren are  pleafcd  with  Encomiums  upon  any  advanta- 
geous Circumftances  that  relate  to  them,  yet  this 
wears  off  by  degrees ;  and,  as  we  advance  in  Life, 
we  learn  more  and  more  to  confine  our  Pleafures  of 
this  Kind  to  Things  in  our  Power  (according  to  the 
common  Acceptation  of  thefe  Words),  and  to  Virtue. 
In  like  manner,  the  judicious  Part  of  Mankind,  /.  e. 
thofe  whofe  Praife  is  mod  valued,  give  it  not  except 
to  Virtue.  Here  then,  again,  is  a  moll  manifefl  Subfer- 
viency  of  thefe  Pleafures  to  Virtue.  They  not  only  tell 
us,  that  they  are  not  our  primary  Purfuit,  or  ultimate 
End,  but  alfo  fhew  us  what  is. 

Fifthly, 
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Fifthly,  The  early  Rife  of  thefe  Pleafures,  and 
their  Declenfion  in  old  Age,  for  the  nnoft  part,  are  Ar- 
oumcnts  to  the  fame  Purpofe,  and  nnay  be  illuftrated 
by  the  fimilar  Obfervations  made  on  the  Pleafures  ot 
Scnfation  and  Imagination,  being  not  fo  obvious  here 

as  there.  ,      ,  ^    ,       , 

Sixthly,  There  is  fomething  extremely  abfurd  and 
ridiculous  in  fuppofing  a  Perfon  to  be  perpetua  ly 
feafting  his  own  Mind  with,  and  dwelling  upon,  the 
Praifes  that  already  are,  or  which  he  hopes  will  here- 
after  be,  given  to  him.  And  yet,  unlefs  a  Man  does 
this,  which  befides  would  evidently  incapacitate  him 
for  deferving  or  obtaining  Praife,  how  can  he  fill  up 
a  thouHmdth  Part  of  his  Time  with  the  Pleafures  of 

Ambition?  ,   , 

Seventhly,  Men  that  are  much  commended,  pre- 
fently  think  themfelves  above  the  Level  ot  the  relt  ot 
the  World  i  and  it  is  evident,  that  Praife  from  Interi- 
ors wants  much  of  that  high  Relifh,  which  ambitious 
Men  expefb,  or  even  that  it  difgufts  It  is  even  uri- 
cafy  and  painful  to  a  Man  to  hear  himfelf  commended, 
though  he  may  think  it  his  Due,  by  a  Perfon  that  is 
not  qualified  to  judge.  And,  in  this  View  ot  1  hings. 
a  truly  philofophic  and  religious  Mind  fees  prefently, 
that  all  the  Praifes  of  all  Mankind  are  very  trivial  and 

infipid. 

Eighthly,  As  the  Defire  of  Praife  carries  us  per- 
petuaTly  from  lefs  to  larger  Circles  of  Applauders,  at 
greater  Dirtances  of  Time  and  Place,  fo  it  neceiTarily 
infpires  us  with  an  eager  Hope  ot  a  future  Ute; 
anei  this  Hope  alone  is  a  confiderable  Prefumption  in 
favour  of  the  Thing  hoped  for.  Now  it  will  appear 
from  numberlefs  Arguments,  fome  of  which  are  men- 
tioned  in  thefe  Papers,  that  every  t.vid.nce  for  a  tu- 
ture  Life  is  alio  an  Evidence  in  favour  of  \  irtue,  .nd 
of  its  fuperior  Excellence  as  the  End  of  Lite-,  and 
vice  verL  The  Pleafures  of  Ambition  kad  therefore 
in  this  way  alfo,  from  themfelves,  fincc  they  lead  Jo 
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thofc  of  Virtue.  Let  it  be  confidered  farther,  that 
all  Reflcdions  upon  a  future  Life,  the  new  Scenes 
which  will  be  unfolded  there,  and  the  Difcovery  which 
will  then  be  made  of  the  Secrets  of  all  Hearts^  muft 
cad  a  great  Damp  upon  every  Ambition,  but  a  vir- 
tuous one  -,  and  beget  great  Diffidence  even  m 
thofe,  who  have  the  bell  Tcftimony  from  their 
Confciences. 

P  R  O  P.     63. 

ne  Pleafures  of  Honour  may  be  obtained  in  their 
greatefi  Degree^  and  higheji  Perfe^io?iy  bj 
paying  a  firi[i  Regard  to  the  Precepts  of  Be- 
nevolencey  Piety ^  and  the  Moral  Senfe. 

*^HIS    appears,    in    part,   from   what  has  been 
-■■     delivered    under    the    iaft    Propofitioni    but 
it   may    be    farther    confirmed    by   die    following 
Remarks. 

Firft,  Benevolence,  Piety,   and  the  Moral  Scnfe, 
engage  Men  to  obtain  all  fuch  Qualifications,  and  to 
perform  all  fuch  Adlions,    as  are  truly  honourable. 
They  preferve  them  alfo  from  that  Oftenution  in  re- 
fped  both  of  thefe  and  other  Things,  which  would 
render  them   ridiculous  and  contemptible.     Indeed 
Plonour  is  affixed  by  the  Bulk  of  Mankind,  afcer 
fome  Experience  of  Men  and  Things,  chiefly  10  Acls 
of  Generofity,  Compaffion,  public  Spirit,  i^C.  i.  e. 
to  Ads  of  Benevolence  *,  and  the  Encomiums  bellow- 
ed upon  fuch  A6ls  are  one  of  the  principal  Sources  of 
the  Moral  Senfe.     The  Maximum  of  Honour  muft 
therefore  coincide  with  Benevolence,  and  the  Moral 
Senfe,   and  confequcntly  with  Piety  aifo,   which  is 
clofely  conne<5lcd  with  them. 

It  may  be  objeded  here,  That  Acls  cf  dire^l  Piety 
are  not,  in  general,  honourable  in  this  profane  Workl*, 
bur,  on  the  contrary,  that  they  cxpolc  10  the  Charges 

of 
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of  Enthufiafra,  SupeHlition,  and  Folly ;  and  thh  not 
only  from  the  groQy  vicious,  but,  in  Ibme  Cafes,  even 
from  the  Bulk  of  Mankind.  And  it  muft  be  allowed^ 
that  fomc  Dedu6lions  ought  to  be  made  on  this  Ac- 
count. But  then  Jet  it  be  confidcred,  that  it  is  im- 
poflible  to  obtain  the  Applaufes  both  of  the  Good 
and  the  Bad ;  that,  as  thole  of  the  laft  (carcc  afford 
Pleafure  to  any,  fo  their  Cenfure  need  rrot  be  feared ; 
and  that  fuch  Pcrfons  as  are  truly  devout,  as  regard 
God  in  all  their  Actions,  and  Men  only  in  Subordina* 
tion  to  him,  are  not  afFedled  by  the  Contempt  and 
Reproaches  of  the  World ;  bur,  on  the  contrary, 
rejoice  when  Men  revile  them^  and  fpeak  all  manner  of 
Evil  againft  them  faljly^  for  the  fake  of  Chrift,  Let 
it  be  obferved  farther,  that  Humility  is  the  principal 
of  all  the  Qualifications  which  recommend  Men  to 
World  ;  and  that  it  is  difficult,  or  even  impoITiblc,  to 
attain  this  great  Virtue  without  Piety,  without  a  high 
Veneration  for  the  infinite  Majefty  of  God,  and  a 
deep  Senfe  of  our  own  Nothingnels  and  Vilenefs  in  his 
Sight  i  io  that,  in  an  indiredt  way.  Piety  may  be  faid 
to  contribute  eminently  to  obtain  the  good  Opinion  of 
the  World. 

Secondly,  It  is  plain  from  the  above-delivered  Hi- 
ftory  of  Honour,  as  paid  to  external  Advantages,  to 
bodily,  intellectual,  and  moral  Accomplifhments, 
that  Happinefs  of  fome  Kind  or  other,  accruing  to  a 
Man*s  felf,  or  to  the  World  by  his  means,  is  the 
Source  of  all  Honour,  immediately  or  mediately.  He 
therefore  who  is  moft  happy  in  himfelF,  and  mod  the 
Caufc  of  Happinefs  to  others,  muft  in  the  End,  i'rom 
the  very  Law  of  our  Natures,  have  the  greatell  Quan- 
tity of  honourable  AfTociations  transferred  upon  him. 
But  we  have  already  fliewn  in  part,  and  ihall  fhew 
completely  in  the  Progrefs  of  this  Chapter,  that  Bene* 
volence,  Piety,  and  the  Moral  Senfc,  are  the  only 
true,  lading  Foundations  of  private  Happinefs-,  and 
that  the  public  Happinefs  arifes  from  them,  cannot  be 

S  4  doubted 
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doubted  by  any  one.  The  benevolent,  pious,  and 
confcicntious  Perfon  muft  therefore,  when  duly 
known,  and  rightly  underftood,  obtain  all  the  Honour 
which  Men  good  or  bad  can  beftow  ;  and,  as  the  Ho- 
nour from  the  firft  is  alone  valuable,  fo  he  may  ex- 
pedl  to  receive  it  early,  as  an  immediate  Reward 
and  Support  to  his  prefent  Virtues,  and  an  Incitement 
to  a  daily  Improvement  in  them. 

Thirdly,  For  the  fame  Reafon  that  we  defire  Ho- 
nour, Efteem,  and  Approbation,  from  Men,  and 
particularly  from  the  Wife  and  Good ;  we  muft  defire 
them  from  fuperior  good  Beings,  and,  above  all, 
from  God,  the  higheft  and  beft.  Or,  if  we  do  not 
defire  this,  it  muft  arife  from  fuch  an  Inattention  to 
the  moft  real  and  important  of  all  Relations,  as  can- 
not confift  with  true  Happinefs.  Now  a  Regard  to 
Benevolence,  Piety,  and  the  Moral  Senfe,  is,  by  the 
Confeflion  of  all,  the  fole  Foundation  for  obtaining 
this  greateft  of  Honours,  the  Approbation  of  God. 
We  cannot  indeed  enjoy  this  in  Perfedion,  whilft  fe- 
parated  from  the  invifible  World  by  this  fleftily  Ta- 
bernacle ;  but  the  Teftimony  of  a  good  Confcience 
gives  us  fome  Foretafte  and  Anticipation  of  it.  How 
vain  and  infipid,  in  refpedt  of  this  eternal  JVeight  of 
Glory^  are  all  the  Encomiums,  which  all  Mankind 
could  beftow! 

PROP.     64. 

To  deduce  pra5fical  Obfervatiom  on  the  Nature 
oj  Humility y  and  the  Methods  of  attaining  it. 

TTERE  we  may  obfcrve, 

^^  Firft,  That  Humility  cannot  require  any  Man 
to  think  worfe  of  himfelf  than  according  to  Truth  and 
Impartiality  :  This  would  be  to  fct  the  Virtues  at 
Variance  with  each  other,  and  to  found  one  of  the 

moft 
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mod  excellent  of  ihcm,  Humility,  in  the  bafc  Vice 
of  Fallhood. 

Secondly,  True  Humility  confifts  therefore  in  hav- 
ing  right  and  juft  Notions  of  our  own  Accomplifh- 
ments  and  Defeds,  of  our  own  Virtues  and  Vices. 
For  we  ought  not  to  defcend  lower  than  this  by  the 
foregoing  Paragraph  •,  and  to  afcend  higher,  would 
evidently  be  Pride,  as  well  as  Fallhood. 

Thirdly,  It  follows,  notwithftanding  this  Definition 
of  Humility,  and  even  from  it,  that  humble  Men, 
cfpecially  in  the  Beginning  of  a  religious  Courfe,  ought 
to  be  much  occupied  in  confidering  and  imprefling 
upon  themfelves  their  own  Mifery,  Imperfe6bion,  and 
Sinfulnefs,  excluding,  as  much  aspoflible,  all  Thoughts, 
and  Trains  of  Thought,  of  a  contrary  Nature ;  alfo 
in  attending  to  the  Perfe(5lions  of  others,  and  rejedling 
the  Confideration  of  their  lmperfe(flions.  For,  fince 
all  Thoughts  which  pleafe  are  apt  to  recur  frequently, 
and  their  Contraries  to  be  kept  out  of  Sight,  from 
the  very  Frame  of  the  Mind,  as  appears  from  Prop, 
22.  Cor.  3.  and  other  Places  of  the  Firft  Part  of 
this  Work,  it  cannot  but  be,  that  all  Men,  in  their  na- 
tural State,  muft  be  proud  j  they  mud,  by  dwelling 
upon  their  own  Perfections,  and  the  Imperfe(5tions  of 
others,  magnify  thefe  5  by  keeping  out  of  View  the 
Contraries,  diminifh  them  -,  /.  e,  they  mud  form  too 
high  Opinions  of  themfelves,  and  too  low  ones  of 
others,  which  is  Pride :  And  they  cannot  arrive  at 
juft  and  true  Opinions  of  themfelves  and  others, 
which  is  Humility,  but  by  reverfing  the  former  Steps, 
and  imprefling  upon  themfelves  their  own  Imper- 
fedion  and  Vilcncfs,  and  the  Perfedions  of  others, 
by  exprcfs  A6ls  of  Volition. 

Fourthly,  A  truly  humble  Man  will  avoid  compa- 
ring himfcif  with  others  i  and  when  fuch  Comparifons 
do  arifc  in  the  Mind,  or  are  forced  upon  it,  he  will 
rot  think  himfelf  better  than  others.  I  do  not  mean, 
that  thofc  who  are  eminent  for  Kngwkge  or  Virtue, 

Ihould 
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fhould  not  fee  and  own  their  Superiority,  in  thefc  re* 
fpefls,  over  Perfons  cvidcndy  ignorant  and  illiterate, 
or  avowedly  vicious.     This  cannot  be  avoided ;  but 
then  this  Superiority  does  not  minifter  any  Food  to 
Pride,  and  a  vain  Complacence  in  a  Man's  own  Ex- 
cellencies.    Nor  do  I  mean,  that  good  Men  may  not 
both  humbly  hope,  that  they  themfelves  are  within 
the  Terms  of  Salvation ;  and  alfo  fear,  that  the  Bulk 
of  Mankind   arc    not;    the   firft  being  a  Support 
to  their  Infant  Virtue,  and  a  Comfort  allowed  by  God 
in  their  Paflage  through  this  Wildernefs ;  the  laft  a 
great  Security  againft  Infection  from  a  wicked  World. 
I  only  affirm,  that  every  Perfon,  who  is  duly  aware  of 
his  own  Ignorance,  as  to  the  fecret  Caufes  of  Merit 
and  Demerit  in  himfelf  and  others,  will  firft  find  him- 
felf  incapable  of  judging  between  Individuals  •,   and 
then,  if  he  has  duly  ftudied  his  own  Imperfeflions, 
according  to  the  laft  Paragraph,  he  will  not  be  apt  to 
prefume  in  his  own  Favour. 

Fifthly,  It  is  an  infeparable  Property  of  Humility, 
not  to  fcek  the  Applaufes  of  the  World  \  but  to  ac- 
quiefce  in  theRefpe<5t  paid  by  it,  however  difpropor- 
tionate  this  may  be  to  the  Merit  of  the  Adlion  under 
Confideration.  For  the  contrary  Behaviour  muft 
produce  endlefs  Inquietude,  Refcntment,  Envy,  and 
Self-conceit. 

Sixthly,   It  is,  in  like  manner,    infeparable  from 
true  Humility,  to  take  Shame  to  ourfclves  where  we 
liave  dcferved  it,  to  acquiefce  under  it  where  we  think 
we  have  not,  and  always  to  fufpcfl  our  own  Judg- 
ment in  the  laft  Cafe.     There  is  no  way  fo  (hort  and 
efficacious  as  this  to  mortify  that  Pride,  and  ovcr- 
v/eening  Opinion  of  ourfelvcs,  which  is  the  Refult  of 
our  Frame  in  this  degenerate  State.     Nay,   we  ought 
even  to  rejoice  when  we  are  meanly  efteemed,  and  de- 
fpifed,    as    having   then  an  Opportunity  offered  of 
imitating    him    who  was  meek  and  lovjly  in  Hearty 
and  of  finding  Reft  to  our  Souls  thereby. 

Seventhly. 
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Seventhly,  It  may  conduce  to  eradicate  that  Ten- 
dency which  every  Man  has  to  think  himfclf  a  Non- 
pareil, in  fomc  rcfpcft  or  other,  to  confider  natural 
Produdtions,  Flowers^  Fruits,  Gems,  i^c.  It  would 
be  very  abfurd  to  affirm  of  one  of  thefe,  that  it  was 
a  Nonpareil  in  its  Kind,  becaufe  it  is  endued  with 
great  Beauty  and  Luftre  j  much  Icfs  therefore  ought 
we  to  fanfy  this  of  that  Degree  of  Beauty,  Parts, 
Virtue,  which  happen  to  be  our  Lot,  and  which  is 
certainly  magnified  beyond  the  Truth  in  own  Eyes, 
from  the  Intereft  which  we  have  in  ourfclves. 

Eighthly,  There  is  fcarcc  a  more  efFedlual  Method 
of  curbing  Oftentation   and  Self-conceit,    than  fre- 
quently to  impofe  upon  one's  felf  a  voluntary  Silence, 
and  not  to  attempt  to  fpeak,  unlefs  where  a  plain  Rea- 
fon  requires  it.     Voluntary  Silence  is,  in  refpedb  of 
Oftentation  and  Self-conceit,  what  Fafting  is,  in  re* 
fped  of  Luxury  and  Self-indulgence.     All  Perfons, 
who  fpeak  much,  and  with  Pleafure,  intend  to  en- 
gage the  Attention,  and  gain  the  Applaufe,  of  the 
Audience  s  and  have  an  high  Opinion  of  their  own 
Talents.     And  if  this  daily,  I  may  fay  hourly.  Source 
and  EfFed  of  Vain- glory   was  cut  off,   we  might 
with  much  greater  Facility  get  the  Vidlory  over  the 
reft.     When  a  Perfon  has,  by  this  means,  reduced 
himfelf  to  a  proper  Indifference  to  the  Opinions  of 
the  World,  he  may  by  degrees  abate  of  the  Rigour 
of  his  Silence,  and  fpeak  naturally  and  eafily,   as 
Occafion  offers,  without  any  explicit  Motive ;  juft  as 
when  Failing,  and   other  Severities,   have  brought 
our  Appetites  within  due  Bounds,  we  may  be  di- 
rcded  by  them  in  the  Choice  and  Quantity  of  com- 
mon wholfome  Foods. 

Ninthly,  The  Doctrine  of  philofophical  Free-will  is 
the  Caufe  and  Support  of  much  Pride  and  Self-con- 
ceit ;  and  this  fo  much  the  more,  as  it  is  a  Dodlrine 
not  only  allowed,  but  even  infixed  upon  and  required, 
and  made  eflential  to  the  Diftinction  between  Virtue 

and 
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and  Vice.  Hence  Men  are  commanded,  as  it  were, 
to  fet  a  Value  upon  their  own  A(5lions,  by  eftecming 
them  their  own  in  the  higheft  Senfe  of  the  Words, 
and  taking  the  Merit  of  them  to  themfelves.  For 
philofophical  Free-will  fuppofes,  that  God  has  given 
to  each  Man  a  Sphere  of  Adion,  in  which  he  does 
not  interpofe  •,  but  leaves  Man  to  aft  intirely  from  him- 
felf,  independently  of  his  Creator  -,  and  as,  upon  this 
Foundation,  the  AfTcrtors  of  philofophical  Free-will 
afcribe  all  the  Demerit  of  Actions  to  Men,  fo  they 
are  obliged  to  allow  Men  to  take  the  Merit  of  good 
Anions  to  themfelves,  ;.  e,  to  be  proud  and  felf- 
conceited.  This  is  the  plain  Confequence  of  the 
Doflrine  of  philofophical  Free-will.  How  far  this 
Objedion  againfl  it  overbalances  the  Objedlions 
brought  againft  the  oppofite  Dodrine  of  Mechanifm, 
I  do  not  here  confider.  But  it  was  neceflary,  in 
treating  of  the  Methods  of  attaining  true  Humility, 
to  fhew  in  what  Relation  the  Doftrine  of  Free-will 
flood  to  this  Subjcdl. 

But  we  are  not  to  fuppofe,  that  every  Man,  who 
maintains  philofophical  Free-will,  does  alfo  claim  the 
Merit  of  his  good  Anions  to  himfelf.  The  Scrip- 
tures are  fo  full  and  explicit  in  afcribing  all  that  is 
good  to  God,  and  the  Heart  of  a  good  Man  concurs 
fo  readily  with  them,  that  he  will  rather  expofe  him- 
felf to  any  Perplexity  of  Underftanding,  than  to  the 
Charge  of  fo  great  an  Impiety.  Hence  it  is,  that  we 
fee,  in  the  Writings  of  many  good  Men,  philofophical 
Free-will  aflerted,  on  one  hand  •,  and  Merit  difclaim- 
cd,  on  the  other ;  in  both  Cafes,  with  a  View  to 
avoid  Confequences  apparently  impious  -,  though  it 
be  impofTible  to  reconcile  thefe  Dodlrines  to  each 
other.  However,  this  Subjection  of  the  Underftand- 
ing to  the  moral  Principle  is  a  noble  Inftance  of  Hu- 
mility, and  Reftitude  of  Heart. 

As  the  Aflertors  of  philofophical  Free-will  are  not 
neceflarily  proud,  fo  the  Aflertors  of  the  Docftrine  of 
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Mechanifm  arc  much  lefs  ncccflarily  humble  For, 
however  they  may,  in  Theory,  afcribe  all  to  God  ; 
yet  the  Aflbciations  of  Life  beget  the  Idea  and  Opi- 
nion of  «9/^  again  and  again,  refer  Actions  to  this  Self, 
and  conned  a  Variety  of  Applaufes  and  Complacen- 
cies with  thefe  Adtions.  Nay,  Men  may  be  proud 
of  thofe  Adlions,  which  they  diredly  and  explicitly 
afcribe  to  God,  /.  e.  proud,  that  they  are  Inflruments 
in  the  Hand  of  God  for  the  performing  fuch  A(flions, 
Thus  the  Pharifee,  in  our  Saviour's  Parable,  though 
he  thanked  God,  that  he  was  no  Extortioner,  idc, 
yet  boafted  of  this,  and  made  it  a  Foundation  for 
defpifing  the  Publican.  However,  the  frequent  Recol- 
ledion,  that  all  our  Adions  proceed  from  God  -,  that 
we  have  nothing  which  we  did  not  receive  from 
him  ;  that  there  can  be  no  Reafon  in  ourfelves,  why 
he  (hould  feled  one,  rather  than  another,  for  an 
Inflrument  of  his  Glory  in  this  World,  &c.  and  the 
Application  of  thefe  important  Truths  to  the  various 
jeal  Circumftances  of  our  Lives  •,  muft  greatly  acce- 
lerate our  Progrefs  to  Humility  and  Self  annihilation. 
And,  when  Men  arc  far  advanced  in  this  State,  they 
may  enjoy  Quiet  and  Comfort,  notwithftanding  their 
part  Sins  and  Frailties  -,  for  they  approach  to  the  Pa- 
radifiacal  State,  in  which  our  firft  Parents,  though 
naked,  were  not  afliamed.  But  the  greateft  Cau- 
tion is  requifite  here,  left  by  a  frefh  Difobedience  wc 
come  to  know  Evil  as  well  as  Good  again,  and,  by 
defiring  to  be  Gods,  to  be  independent,  make  the 
Return  of  Shame,  Punifliment,  and  myftical  Death, 
necelTary  for  our  Readmifllon  to  the  Tree  of  Life. 

Tenthly,  It  will  greatly  recommend  Humility  to 
us,  to  confider  how  much  Mifcry  a  Difpofition  to 
glory  in  our  Superiority  over  others  may  hereafter  oc- 
cafion.  Let  it  be  obferved  therefore,  that  every 
finite  Perfcdion,  how  great  foever,  is  at  an  infinitely 
greater  Diftance  from  the  infinite  Perfcdion  of  God, 
tiian  from  nothing ;  fo  that  every  finite  Being  may 
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have,  and  probably  has,  infinitely  more  Superiors 
than  Inferiors.  But  the  fame  Difpofition,  which 
makes  him  glory  over  his  Inferiors,  mull  make  him 
envy  his  Superiors :  He  will  therefore  have,  from  this 
his  Difpofition,  infinitely  more  Caufe  to  grieve,  than 
to  rejoice.  And  it  appears  from  this  Way  of  con- 
fidenng  Things,  that  nothing  could  enable  us  to  bear 
the  Luftre  of  the  invifible  World,  were  it  opened  to 
our  View,  but  Humility,  Self-annihilation,  and  the- 
Love  of  God,  and  of  his  Creatures,  in  and  through 
him. 

Eleventhly,  If  we  may  be  allowed  to  fuppofc  all 
God*s  Creatures  ultimately  and  indefinitely  happy, 
according  to  the  Third  Suppofition  made  above  for 
explaining  the  infinite  Goodnefs  of  God,  this  would 
unite  the  profoundeft  Humility  with  the  highefl  Gra- 
tification of  ogr  Defires  after  Honour.  For  this 
makes  all  God's  Creatures  equal  in  the  Eye  of  their 
Creator  i  and  therefore,  as  it  obliges  us  to  call  the 
vileft  Worm  our  Sifter,  fo  it  transfers  upon  us  the 
Glory  of  the  brighteft  Archangel ;  we  are  all  equally 
made  to  inherit  all  Things^  are  all  equally  Heirs  ef 
Gody  and  Coheirs  with  Chrift, 
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SECT.     V. 

Of  the  Regard  due  to  the  Pleajures  arid 
Pains  of  Selfintereji  in  fonning  the 
Rule  of  Life. 

PROP.    65. 

fbe  Pkafures  of  Selfintereji  ought  not  to  be 
made  a  primary  Purfuit. 

SELF-INTEREST  is  of  Three  Kinds,  as  has 
been  already  explained  ;  viz, 

Firfi:,  Grofs  Selt-intereft,  or  the  Purfuit  of  the 
Means  for  obtaining  the  Pkafures  of  Senfation,  Ima- 
gination, and  Ambition. 

Secondly,  Refined  Self-intereft,  or  the  Purfuit  of 
the  Means  for  obtaining  the  Pleafurcs  of  Sympathy, 
Theopathy,  and  the  Moral  Senfe. 

Thirdly,  Rational  Self-intereft,  or  the  Purfuit  of 
fuch  Things,  as  are  believed  to  be  the  Means  for  ob- 
taining our  greatefl  pofTibie  Happinefs,  at  the  fame 
time  that  we  are  ignorant,  or  do  not  confider,  from 
what  particular  Species  of  Pleafure  this  our  greatefl 
poflible  Happinefs  will  arife. 

Now  it  is  my  Defign.  under  this  Propofition,  to 
fhew,  that  none  of  thefe  Three  Kinds  of  Self-intereft: 
ought  to  be  cherifhed  and  indulged  as  the  Law  of  our 
Natures,  and  the  End  of  Life ;  and  that  even  rational 
Self-intertft  is  allowable,  only  when  it  tends  to  re- 
train other  Purfuits,  that  are  more  erroneous,  and 
deftruflive  of  our  true  Jrlappinefs. 

I  begin  with  the  Arguments  againfl  grofs  Sclf- 
interefl. 

FIrfl, 
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Firfl,  then,  We  ought  not  to  purfue  the  Means 
for  obtaining  the  Pleafures  of  Senfation,  Imagination, 
and  Ambition,  primarily,  becaufe  thcfe  Pleafures 
themfelves  ought  not  to  be  made  primary  Purfuits,  as 
has  been  (hewn  in  the  Three  laft  Sections.  The 
Means  borrow  all  their  Luflre  from  the  Ends  by  Aflb- 
cianon  ;  and,  if  the  original  Luftre  of  the  Ends  be 
not  fufficienc  to  juftify  our  making  them  a  primary 
Purfuit,  tiie  borrowed  one  of  the  Means  cannot.  In  like 
manner,  if  the  original  Luflre  be  a  falfe  Light,  an  Ignis 
fatuiiSy  that  miQeads  and  feduces  us,  the  borrowed 
one  mud  miflead  and  feduce  alfo.  And  indeed,  though 
we  fometimes  reft  in  the  Means  for  obtaining  the  Plea- 
fures of  Senfation,  Imagination,  and  Ambition,  and 
defire  Riches,  Pofleflions  of  other  Kinds,  Power,  Pri- 
vileges, Accomplifhments  bodily  and  mental,  for 
their  own  fakes,  as  it  were  •,  yet,  for  the  moft  parr, 
they  introduce  an  explicit  Regard  to  thefe  exploded 
Pleafures  -,  and  confequently  muft  increafe  the  Corrup- 
tion, and  falfe  Cravings,  of  our  Minds;  and,  if  they 
did  not,  their  borrowed  Luftre  would  gradually  Ian- 
guifh,  and  die  away,  fo  that  they  would  ceafe  to  ex- 
cite Defire.  It  is  to  be  added,  that,  if  they  be  con- 
fidered  and  purfued  as  Means,  they  will  be  ufed  as 
fuch,  /.  e.  will  adually  involve  us  in  the  Enjoyment 
of  unlawful  Pleafures. 

Secondly,  The  treafuring  up  the  Means  of  Hap- 
pinefs  bears  a  very  near  Relation  to  Ambition.  Thofe 
who  defire  great  Degrees  of  Riches,  Power,  Learn- 
ing, i^c,  defire  alfo  that  their  Acquifitions  fhould  be 
known  to  the  World.  Men  have  a  great  Ambition 
to  be  thought  happy,  and  to  have  it  in  their  Power 
to  gratify  themfelves  at  Pleafure ;  and  this  oftentatious 
Defign  is  one  principal  Motive  for  acquiring  all  the 
fuppofed  Means  of  Happinefs.  The  Rcafons  there- 
fore, which  exclude  Ambition,  muft  contribute  to 
exclude  Self-intereft  alfo. 

Thirdly, 
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Thirdly,  Grofs  Sclf-intcrcft  has  a  manlfcft  Tcndcn- 
qr  to  deprive  us  of  the  Plcafurcs  of  Sympathy,  and  to 
cxpofe  us  to  its  Pains.  Rapacioufneis  cxtinguilhes  all 
Sparks  of  Good-will  and  Gencrofity,  and  begets  cnd- 
Icfs  Refentments,  Jealoufies,  and  Envies.  And  in- 
deed a  great  Part  of  the  Contentions,  and  mutual  In- 
juries, which  we  lee  in  the  World,  arife,  becaufe 
cither  one  or  both  of  the  contending  Parties  defire 
more  than  an  equitable  Share  of  the  Means  of  Happi- 
nefs.  It  is  to  be  added,  that  grofs  Self-intercft  has  a 
peculiar  Tendency  to  increafe  itfelf  from  the  conllant 
Recurrency,  and  confequent  Augmentation,  of  the 
Ideas  and  Defires  that  relate  to  Self^  and  the  Exclufioa 
of  thofe  that  relate  to  others. 

Now  this  Inconfiftency  of  grofs  Self-interefl  wi:h 
Sympathy  would  be  fome  Argument  againfl:  it,  barely 
upon  Suppofition,  that  Sympathy  was  one  neceflary 
Part  of  our  Natures,  and  which  ought  to  have  an 
equal  Share  with  Senfation,  Imagination,  and  Ambi- 
tion i  but  as  it  now  begins  to  appear  from  the  Exclu- 
fion  of  thefe,  and  other  Arguments,  that  more  than 
an  equal  Share  is  due  to  Sympathy,  the  Oppoficion 
between  them  becomes  a  ftill  ftronger  Argument 
againft  Self-intereft. 

Fourthly,  There  is,  in  like  manner,  an  evident 
Oppofition  between  grofs  Self-intercft,  and  the  Plea- 
furcs  of  Theopathy,  and  of  the  Moral  Senfc,  and,  by 
confequence,  an  infuperable  Objcdion  to  its  being 
made  our  primary  Purfuit,  deducible  from  thelc 
cflt'ntial  Parts  of  our  Nature. 

Fifthly,  Grofs  Self-intereft,  when  indulged,  de- 
vours many  of  the  Pleafures  of  Senfation,  and  moft 
of  thofe  of  Imagination  and  Ambition,  /.  e.  many  of 
the  Pleafures  from  which  it  takes  its  Rife.  This  is 
peculiarly  true  and  evident  in  the  Love  of  Money  •, 
but  it  holds  alfo,  in  a  certain  Degree,  w;th  nfp.d  to 
the  other  fclfilh  Purfuits.  It  mull:  therefore  dellroy 
itfelf  in  pare,  as  well  as  the  Pleafures  of  Sympatliy, 
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Theopathy,  and  the  Moral  Senfe,  with  the  reGnccI 
Self-intereft  grounded  thereon.     And  thus  it  happcm, 
that  in  very  avaricious  Pcrfons  nothing  remains  but 
Senfuality,  fcnfual  Sclfiflinefs,  and  an  uneafy  Hanker- 
ing after  Money,  which  is  a  more  imperfeft  State, 
than  that  in  which  they  were  at  their  firft  fetting  off 
in  Infancy.     Some  of  the  ftronger  and  more  ordinary 
fenfible  Pleafures  and  Pains,  with  the  Defires  after 
them,  mufl  remain  in  the  mod  fordid,  as  long  as  they 
carry  their  Bodies  about  with  them,  and  are  fubjc6led 
to  the  Cravings  of  the  natural  Appetites,  and  to  the 
Impreflions  of  external  Objcfts.     But  a  violent  Paflion 
for  Money  gets  the  better  of  all  Relifh  for  the  Ele- 
gancies and  Amufements  of  Life,  of  the  Defire  of 
Honour,  Love,  and  Efteem,  and  even  of  many  of 
the  fcnfual  Gratifications.     Now  it  cannot  be,  that  a 
Purfuit  which  is  fo  oppofite  to  all  the  Parts  of  our 
Nature,  (hould  be  intended  by  the  Author  of  it  for 
our  primary  one. 

Sixthly,  Men,  in  treafuring  up  the  Means  of  Hap- 
pinefs  without  Limits,  feem  to  go  upon  the  Suppofi- 
tion,  that  their  Capacity  of  enjoying  Plappinefs  is  in- 
finite •,  and  confequently  that  the  Stock  ot  Happinefs, 
laid  up  lor  them  to  enjoy  hereafter,  is  proportional  to 
the  Stock  of  Means,    which  they  have  amafied  to- 
gether.    But  our  Capacity  for  enjoying  Happine(s  is 
narrow  and  flu6luating ;  and  there  are  many  Periodj, 
during  which  no  Objeds,  however  grateful  to  others, 
can  afford  us  Pleafurc,  on  account  of  the  Diforder  ot 
our  Bodies  or  Minds.     If  the  Theory  of  thefe  Papers 
be  admitted,  it  furnifhes  us  with  an  eafy  Explanution 
of  this  Matter,  by  fliewing  that  our  Capacity  for  re- 
ceiving Picafure  depends  upon  our  AlTociations,  and 
upon   the  State  of  the  medullary  Subftance  of  the 
Brain  •,  and  confequently  that  it  muft  fail  often,  and 
correfpond  very  imperfedtly  to  the  Objeds,  which  arc 
ufually  called  pleafurablc  ones. 

3  Seventhly, 
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Seventhly,  It  is  very  evident  in  fart,  that  fclf- 
interefted  Men  are  not  more  happy  than  their  Neigh- 
bours, whatever  Means  ot  Happinefs  they  may  pofTcls, 
I  prefume  indeed,  that  Experience  fupports  the  Rea- 
foning  already  alleged  •,  but,  however  that  be,  it  cer- 
tainly fupports  the  Conclufion.  Nay,  one  ought  to 
fay,  that  covetous  Men  are,  in  general,  remarkably 
miferable.  The  Hardlhips,  Cares,  Fears,  Ridicule, 
and  Contempt,  to  which  they  fubjedb  themfclves,  ap- 
pear to  be  greater  Evils,  than  what  fall  to  the  Share 
of  Mankind  at  an  Average. 

Eighthly,  One  may  put  this  whole  Matter  in  a 
fhort  and  obvious  Light,  thus :  The  Purfuit  of  the 
Means  of  Happinefs  cannot  be  the  primary  one,  be- 
caufe,  if  all  be  Means,  what  becomes  of  the  End  ? 
Means,  as  Means,  can  only  be  pleafant  in  a  deriva- 
tive way  from  the  End.  If  the  End  be  feldom  or 
never  obtained,  the  Pleafure  of  the  Means  mud  Im- 
guifli.  The  intelle(5i:ual  Pleafurcs,  that  are  become 
Ends  by  the  intire  Coalcfcence  of  the  afibciated  Par- 
ticulars, fade  from  being  diluted  with  the  Mixture  of 
neutral  Circumftances,  unlefs  they  be  perpetually  re- 
cruited. A  felhfli  Expe<5lation  there  lore,  which  is 
never  gratified,  muft  gradually  languifh. 

I  come  now,  in  the  Second  place,  to  fhew  that  re- 
fined Self-intercft,  or  the  Purfuit  of  the  Means  lor  ob- 
taining thePleafures  of  Sympathy,  Thcopathy,  and  the 
Moral  Senfe,  ought  not  to  be  made  a  primary  Purfuit. 

A  Perfon  who  is  arrived  at  this  refined  Self-intertfl:, 
muft  indeed  be  advanced  feme  Steps  higher  in  the 
Scale  of  Perfedion,  than  thofe  who  are  immerfed  in 
grofs  Self-interefl:  \  inafmuch  as  this  Perfon  muft  have 
overcome,  in  fome  mcafure,  the  grofs  Plcafures  of 
Senfation,  Imagination,  and  Ambition,  with  the 
grofs  Sclf-intereft  thereon  depending,  and  have  made 
fome  confiderable  Progrcfs  in  Sympathy,  Theopathy, 
and  the  Moral  Senfe,  before  he  can  make  it  a  Qiieftion 
whether  the  Purfuit  of    refined  SeH -intereft  ought 
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to  be  his  primary  Purfuit  or  no.  However,  that  5t 
ought  nor,  that  this  would  detain  him,  and  even 
bring  him  lower  in  the  Scale  of  Perfe(flion,  will  appear 
from  the  following  Rcafons. 

Fiift,  Many  of  the  Objedions  which  have  been 
brought  againft  grofs  Self-intereft,  retain  their  Force 
againft  the  refined,  though  in  a  lefs  Degree.  Thus 
refined  Self-intereft  puts  us  upon  treafuring  up  the 
fame  Means  as  the  Grofs  •,  for  the  Perfons,  who  are 
influenced  by  it,  confider  Riches,  Power,  Learning, 
^c,  as  Means  of  doing  good  to  Men,  bringing  Glory 
to  God,  and  enjoying  comfortable  Refledlions  in  their 
own  Minds  in  confequence  thereof.  But  the  Define 
of  Riches,  Power,  Learning,  mufl  introduce  Am- 
bition, and  other  Defilements,  from  the  many  cor- 
rupt Adociations  that  adhere  to  them.  In  like 
manner,  refined  Self-intereft  has,  like  the  grofs,  a 
Tendency  to  deftroy  the  very  Pleafures  from  which  it 
took  its  Rife,  /.  e.  the  Pleafures  of  Sympathy,  The- 
opathy,  and  the  Moral  Senfc  •,  it  cannot  afford  Hap- 
pinefs,  unlefs  the  Mind  and  Body  be  properly  dif- 
pofed  •,  it  does  not,  in  fadt,  make  Men  happy  i  but  is 
the  Parent  of  Difiatisfadlion,  Murmurings,  and  Ari- 
dity ;  and,  being  profefledly  the  Purfuit  of  a  bare 
Means  involves  the  Abfurdity  of  having  no  real  End 
in  View.  It  may  not  be  improper  here  for  the  Rea- 
der juft  to  review  the  Objedlions  made  above  to  grols 
Self-intereft. 

Secondly,  Refined  Self-intereft,  when  indulged,  is 
a  mucli  deeper  and  more  dangerous  Error  than  the 
grofs,  becaufc  it  fheltersitfeif  under  Sympathy,  The- 
upathy,  and  the  Moral  Senfe,  fo  as  to  grow  through 
their  Protedion  ;  whereas  the  grofs  Self-intereft,  be- 
ing avowedly  contrary  to  them,  is  often  ftifled  by  the 
Increnfe  of  Benevolence  and  Companion,  of  the  Love 
and  Fear  of  God,  and  of  the  Senfe  of  Duty  to  him. 

Thirdly,  It  is  allied  to,  and,  as  it  were.  Part  of 
the  foregoing  Objctflion,  which  yet  defervcs  a  parti- 
cular 
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cular  Confidcradon,  that  the  Pride  attending  on  re- 
fined Seif-intcrcft,  when  carried  to  a  certain  Heighr, 
is  of  an  incorrigible,  and,  as  it  were,  diabolical  Na- 
ture. And,  upon  the  Whole,  we  may  obferve, 
that  as  grofs  Self-interefl:,  when  it  gets  PofTefrion  of  a 
Man,  puts  him  into  a  lower  Condition  than  the  mere 
fenfual  brutal  one,  in  which  he  was  born  -,  fo  refined 
Self- intereft, when  that  gets  FoflefTion,  deprefles  him  ftill 
farther,  even  to  the  very  Confines  of  Hell.  However, 
it  is  dill  to  beremembrcd,  that  fome  Degree  mufl  arife 
in  the  Beginning  of  a  religious  Courfe ;  and  that  this, 
if  it  be  watched  and  refilled,  is  an  Argument  of  our 
Advancement  in  Piety  and  Virtue.  But  the  bed  Things, 
when  corrupted,  often  become  the  word. 

I  come  now,  in  the  laft  place,  to  confider  what 
Objedlons  lie  againft  rational  Self-intered,  as  our 
primary  Purfuit. 

Now  here  it  may  be  alleged,  Fird,  That  as  we 
cannot  but  defire  any  particular  Pleafure  propofcd  to 
us,  as  long  as  the  AfTociations,  which  formed  it, 
fubfid  in  due  Strength  %  fo,  when  any  thing  is  be- 
lieved to  be  the  Means  of  attaining  our  greated  pof- 
fible  Happinefs,  the  whole  Frame  of  our  acquired 
Nature  puts  us  upon  purfuing  it.  Rational  Stlf- 
intered  mud  therefore  always  have  a  nccelTary  In- 
fluence over  us. 

Secondly,  It  may  be  alleged,  That  I  have  my- 
fclf  made  rational  Self-intered  the  Bafis  of  the  pre- 
fent  Inquiry  after  the  Rule  of  Life,  having  fuppofed 
all  along,  that  our  greated  poflibk  Happinefs  is  the 
Objedl  of  this  Rule. 

And  it  certainly  follows  hence,  that  rational  Sclf- 
intered  is  to  be  put  upon  a  very  different  Footing 
from  that  of  the  grofs  and  refined  ;  agreeably  to 
which  the  Scriptures  propofe  general  and  indefinite 
Hopes  and  Fears,  and  efpecialJy  tliofe  of  a  future 
State,  and  inculcate  them  as  good  and  proper  Mo- 
tives of  Aflion.     But  then,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
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Scriptures  inculcate  many  other  Motives,  diftinft  from 
Hope  and  Fear;  fuch  as  the  Love  of  God  and  our 
Neighbour,  the  Law  of  our  Mmds,   tSc.  i.  e.  the 
Motives  of  Sympathy,    Theopathy,   and  the  Moral 
Senfe,  as  explained  in  this  Work.     And  we  may  fee 
from  the  Rcafoning  ufcd  in  rcfpefl  of  grofs  and  re- 
fined Self-intcrtft,   that  a  conftant  Attention  to  that 
which  is  the  mod  pure  and  rational,  to  the  mod  ge- 
neral Hopes  and  Fears,  would  extinguifh  out  Love 
of  God  and  our  Neighbour,  as  well  as  the  other  par- 
ticular Dtfires,  and  augment  the  Ideas  and  Defires, 
which  centre  immediately  and  diredlly  in  Sdf^  to  a 
monftrous  Height.     Rational  Self-intereft  may  there- 
fore be  faid  to  lie  between  the  impure  Motives  of 
Senfation,  Imagination,  Ambition,  grofs  Self-intereft, 
and  refined  Self-intereft,   on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
pure  ones  of  Sympathy,    Theopathy,  and  the  Mo- 
ral  Senfe,    on  the  other ;    fo  that  when  it  reftrains 
the  impure  one?,   or  cherifhes  the  pure,  it  may  be 
reckoned  a  Virtue  \  when  it  cherifhes  the  impure,  or 
damps  the  pure,  a  Vice.     Now  there  are  Inftances 
of  both  Kinds,  of  the  firft  in  grofly  vicious  Per- 
fons,  of  the  laft  in  thofe  that  have  made  confidera- 
ble  Advancement  in  Piety  and  Virtue.     In  like  man- 
ner, the  impure  Motives  of  Senfation,  Imagination, 
i^c.  differ  in  Degree  of  Impurity  from  each  other  j 
and  therefore  may  be  either  Virtues  or  Vices,   in  a 
relative  way  of  fpcaking.     It  feems,  however,  moft 
convenient,   upon  the  Whole,  to  make  rational  Self- 
intereft  the  middle  Point  •,  and  this,  with  all  the  other 
Rcafoning  of  this  Paragraph,  may  ferve  to  (hew,  that 
it  ought  not  to  be  cultivated  primarily.     But  I  Ihall 
have  occafion  to  confider  this  Matter  farther  under 
the  next  Propofition  but  one,  when  I  come  to  deduce 
pradical  Obfervations  on  Self-intereft  and  Self-anni- 
nilation. 

It  may  be  reckoned  a  Part  of  the  grofs  and  refined 
Sell'-iniercfts,  to  fecure  ourfelves  aRainft  the  Hazards 
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of  falling  into  the  Pains  of  the  other  fix  ClafTcs,  and 
a  part  of  rational  Sclf-intcrcll,  to  provide  againft  our 
grcateft  Danger ;  and  it  might  be  (hewn  in  like  man- 
ner, that  neither  ought  thefe  to  be  primary  Pur* 
fuits. 

PROP.    66. 

A  firiB  Regard  to  the  Precepts  of  Benevolence^ 
riet)\and  the  Moral  S en fe^  favours  even  grofs 
Self'  interefl ;  and  is  the  only  Method^  by 
which  the  refined  and  rational  can  be  fecured. 

TjERE  we  may  obferve, 

"  Firfl,  That  fince  the  Regard  to  Benevolence, 
Piety,  and  the  Moral  Senfe,  procures  the  Pieafures  of 
Senfadon,  Imagination,  and  Ambition,  in  their  great- 
eft  Perfe(5lion  for  the  moft  part  j  it  mud  favour 
grofs  Seif-intereft,  or  the  Purfuit  of  the  Means  of 
thefe. 

Secondly,  This  Regard  has,  in  many  Cafes,  an 
immediate  Tendency  to  procure  thefe  Means,  /.  e, 
to  procure  Riches,  Power,  Learning,  iSc,  And 
though  it  happens  fometimes,  that  a  Man  mud  fore- 
go both  the  Means  for  obtaining  Pleafure,  and  Plea- 
fure  itfelf,  from  a  Regard  to  Duty  •,  and  happens  of- 
ten, that  the  beft  Men  have  not  the  grcatelt  Share 
of  the  Means  \  yet  it  fecms  that  the  belt  Men  have, 
in  general,  the  faircft  Profpedl  for  that  Competency, 
which  is  moil  fuitable  to  real  Enjoyment,  Thus,  in 
Trades  and  Profeflions,  though  it  feldom  is  obferved, 
that  Men  eminent  for  Piety  and  Charity  amafs  great 
Wealth  (which  indeed  could  not  well  confift  with 
thefe  Virtues) ;  yet  they  are  generally  in  affluent  or 
eafy  Circumftances,  from  the  faithful  Difcharge  of 
Duty,  their  Prudence,  Moderation  in  Expcnces,  idc, 
and  fcarce  ever  in  indigent  ones.  A  Senfe  of  Duty 
begets  a  Defire  to  difcharge  it  •,  this  recommends  to 
the  World,  to  die  bad  as  well  as  to  the  good  ;  and, 
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where  there  are  Inftances  apparently  to  the  contrary, 
farther  Information  will,  for  the  mod  pare,  difcovcr 
fome  fccret  Pride,  Negligence,  or  Imprudence,  i.  e. 
fomething  contrary  to  Duty,  to  which  the  Perfon's  ill 
Succefs  in  refped  of  this  World  may  be  afcribed. 

Thirdly,  A  Regard  to  Duty  plainly  gives  the  grcat- 
cft:  Capacity  for  Enjoyment ;  as  it  fecures  us  againft 
thofe  Diforders  of  Body  and  Mind,  which  render  the 
natural  Objedb  of  Pleafurc  infipid  or  ungrateful. 

Fourthly,  As  to  refined  Self-intereft,  or  the  Pur- 
fuit  of  the  Means  for  obtaining  the  Pleafures  of  Sym- 
pathy, Theopathy,  and  the  Moral  Senfe,  it  appears 
at  firft  Sight,  that  a  due  Regard  to  thefe  muft  procure 
for  us  both  the  End,  and  the  Means. 

Fifthly,  However  the  grofs  or  refined  Self-intcrcfl: 
may,  upon  certain  Occafions,  be  difappointed,  the 
rational  one  never  can,  whilft  we  a6l  upon  a  Princi- 
ple of  Duty.  Our  future  Happinefs  muft  be  fecured 
thereby.  This  the  Profane  and  Profligate,  as  far  as 
they  have  any  Belief  of  God,  Providence,  or  a  fu- 
ture State  (and  I  prefume,  that  no  one  could  ever 
arrive  at  more  than  Scepticifm  and  Uncertainty  in 
thefe  things),  allow,  as  well  as  the  devout  and  pious 
Chriflian.  And,  when  the  rational  Self-intercft  is 
thus  fecured,  the  Difappointments  of  the  other  two 
become  far  lefs  grievous,  make  far  lefs  ImprefTion 
upon  the  Mind.  He  that  has  a  certain  Reverfion 
of  an  infinite  and  eternal  Inheritance,  may  be  very 
indifferent  about  prefent  PofTefTions. 

PROP.     67. 

7i  deduce  pra5fical  Obfervations  on  Self-interejl 
and  Self-annihilation, 

C  Elf-intercfl  being  reckoned  by  fome  Writers 
^  the  only  ftable  Point  upon  which  a  Syftem  of 
Morality  can  be  creded,  and  Self-annihilation  by  others 
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the  only  one  in  which  Man  can  reft",  I  will  here  en- 
deavour to  reconcile  thefe  two  Opinions,  giving  at 
the  fame  time  both  a  general  Defcription  of  what 
paffes  in  our  Progrefs  from  Self-intcreft  to  Self-anni- 
hilation, and  fome  fhort  Hints  of  what  is  to  be  ap- 
proved or  condemned  in  this  Praftice. 

Firft,  then,  The  vicious  Pleafures  of  Senfation,  Ima- 
gination, and  Ambition,  being  often  very  expenfivc^ 
are  checked  by  the  groffeft  of  all  the  Self-interefts, 
the  mere  Love  of  Money  ;  and  the  Principle  upon 
which  Men  ad:  in  this  Cafe  is  efteemed  one  Species 
of  Prudence.  This  may  be  tolerated  in  others, 
where  it  is  not  in  our  Power  to  infufe  a  better  Mo- 
tive i  but,  in  a  Man's  St\U  it  is  very  abfurd  to  have 
Recourfe  to  one,  which  mufl  leave  fo  great  a  Defile- 
ment, when  others  that  are  purer  and  ftronger,  ra- 
tional Self-intereft  particularly,  are  at  hand. 

Secondly,  The  Dcfire  of  bodily  and  mental  Ac- 
complifliments.  Learning  particularly,  confidered  as 
Means  of  Happinefs,  often  checks  both  the  foremen- 
tioned  vicious  Pleafures,  and  the  Love  of  Money. 
Now  this  kind  of  Self-intereft  is  preferable  to  the  laft 
indeed  •,  but  it  cannot  be  approved  by  any  that  are 
truly  folicitous  about  their  own  Reformation  and  Puri- 
fication. 

Thirdly,  Grofs  Self-intereft  fometimes  excites  Per- 
fons  to  external  Ads  of  Benevolence,  and  even  of  Piety; 
and  though  there  is  much  Hypocrify  always  in  thefe 
Cafes,  yet  an  imperfedt  Benevolence  or  Piety  is  fome- 
*'*mes  generated  in  this  Way.  However,  one  cannot 
out  condemn  this  Procedure  in  the  higheft  Degree. 

Fourthly,  As  refined  Self-intereft  arifes  from  Be- 
nevolence, Piety,  and  the  Moral  Senfe  •,  fo,  converfly, 
it  promotes  them  in  various  Ways.  But,  then,  as  it 
likewife  checks  their  Growth  in  various  other  Ways, 
it  cannot  be  allowed  in  many  Cafes,  and  is,  upon  the 
Whole,  rather  to  be  condemned  than  approved. 
More  Favour  may  be  (hewn  to  it,  where  it  rcftrains 
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the  vicious  Plcafurcs  of  Scnfation,  Imagination,  and 
Ambition. 

Fifthly,  Rational  Self-intcrcft  puts  us  upon  at)  the 
proper  Methods  of  checking  the  Jaft-nan>ed  vicious 
Pkafures  with  grofs  and  refined  Self-intereft,  and  be- 
getting in  ourlelves  the  virtuous  Difpofitions  of  Be- 
nevolence, Piety,  and  the  Moral  Senfe.  This  Part 
of  ourProgrefs  is  extremely  to  be  approved,  and 
cfpecialiy  the  lad  Branch  of  it. 

Sixthly,  The  virtuous  Difpofitions  of  Benevolence, 
Piety,  and  the  Moral  Senfe,  and  particularly  that  of 
the  Love  of  God,  check  all  the  foregoing  ones,  and 
feem  fufficient  utterly  to  extinguifli  them  at  laft. 
This  would  be  perfedt  Self-annihilation,  and  Refting  in 
God  as  our  Centre.  And,  upon  the  Whole,  we  may 
conclude,  that  though  it  be  impofiible  to  begin  with- 
out Senfuality,  and  fenfual  Selfiflincfs,  or  to  proceed 
wirhout  the  other  intermediate  Principles,  and  par- 
ticularly that  of  rational  Self-interefl  •,  yet  we  ought 
never  to  be  fatisficd  with  ourfelves,  till  we  arrive 
at  perfecfl  Self-annihilation,  and  the  pure  Love  of 
God. 

We  may  obferve  alfo,  that  the  Method  of  dc- 
ftroying  Self^  by  perpetually  fubftituting  a  lefs  and 
purer  Self-intereil  for  a  larger  and  grofler,  correfponds 
to  fome  mathematical  Methods  of  obtaining  Quanti- 
ties to  any  required  Degree  of  Exaflnefs,  by  leaving 
a  lefs  and  lefs  Error  fine  limite.  And  though  ab- 
folute  Exaditude  may  not  be  poflible  in  the  firft 
Cafe,  any  more  than  in  the  lafl:  •,  yet  a  Degree  fuffi- 
cient for  future  Happinefs  is  certainly  attainable  by  a 
proper  Ufe  of  the  Events  of  this  Life. 
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SECT.     VL 

Of  the  Regard  due  to  the  Pleafures  and 
Pains  of  Sympathy  informing  the  Rule 
of  Life. 

P  R  O  P.     <J8. 

^e  Pleafures  of  Sympathy  improve  thofe  of  Sen* 
fatioTiy  Imagination^  Ambition  ^  and  Self  in* 
tereji  ;  and  unite  nvith  thofe  of  T'heopathy,  and 
the  Moral  Senfe ;  they  are  fclfconfiftent^  and 
admit  of  an  unlimited  Extent:  They  may 
therefore  be  our  primary  Purfuit, 

THAT  the  Pleafures  of  Sympathy  improve  thofe 
of  Senfation,  Imagination,  Ambition,  and  Self- 
intereft,  by  limiting  and  regulating  them,  appears 
from  the  Four  lad  Sedlions. 

Their  Union  and  intire  Coincidence  with  thofe  of 
Theopathy  are  evident,  inafmuch  as  we  are  led  by 
the  Love  of  good  Men  to  that  of  God,  and  back 
again  by  the  Love  of  God  to  that  of  all  his  Creatures 
in  and  through  him ;  alfo  as  it  mud  be  the  Will  of 
an  infinitely  benevolent  Being,  that  we  Ihould  culti- 
vate univerfal  unlimited  Benevolence. 

In  like  manner,  they  may  be  proved  to  unite  and 
coincide  with  the  Pleafures  of  the  Moral  Senfe,  both 
becaufe  they  are  one  principal  Source  of  the  Moral 
Senfe,  and  becaufe  this,  in  its  turn,  approves  of  and 
enforces  them  intirely. 

In  order  to  prove  their  unlimited  Extent,  let  us  fup- 
pofe,  as  we  did  before  of  Senfation,  that  a  Pcrfon 
took  all  Opportunities  of  gratifying  his  benevolent 
Dcfircsi  that  he  made  it  his  Study,  Plcafure,  Am- 
bition, 
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bition,  and  conftant  Employment,  cither  to  promote 
Happinefs,    or  Jeflen  Mifcry,     to  go  about  doing 

good. 

Firft,  then,  It  is  very  plain,  that  fuch  a  Pcrfon 
would  have  a  very  large  Field  of  Employment.  The 
Relations  of  Life,  conjugal,  parental,  filial,  to  Friends, 
Strangers,  Enemies,  to  Superiors,  Equals,  Inferiors, 
and  even  to  Brutes,  and  the  NecefTities  of  each,  arc 
fo  numerous  that,  if  we  were  not  greatly  wanting  in 
benevolent  Afffdions,  we  fhould  have  no  Want  of  fit 
Obj'jds  for  thtrm. 

Secondly,  As  the  Occafions  are  fufHcient  to  engage 
our  Time,  fo  wc  may,  in  general,  exped  Succefs. 
Not  only  the  Perfons  themfelvcs,  to  whom  we*  in- 
tend to  do  Service,  may  be  expeded  to  concur,  but 
others  alfo,  in  general ;  inafmuch  as  Benevolence 
gains  the  Love  and  Efteem  of  the  Beholders,  has  a 
Perfuafivencfs  and  Prevalence  over  them,  and  engages 
them  to  co-operate  towards  its  Succefs.  It  is  very  ne- 
cefTary  indeed,  that  all  benevolent  Perfons  Ihould 
guard  againft  the  Sallies  of  Pride,  Self-will,  and  Paf- 
fion,  in  themfelves,  /.  e.  take  care  that  their  Bene- 
volence be  pure  ;  alfo  that  it  be  improved  by  Piety, 
and  the  Moral  Senfe ;  t\^t  it  is  probable,,  that  they 
will  meet  with  many  Difappointments.  But  this  is  no 
Argument  againft  the  unlimited  Nature  of  Benevo- 
lence ;  It  only  tends  to  exclude  the  Mixture  and  De- 
filement of  ill  Difpofitions ;  and  to  fhew  the  neceffary 
Connexion  of  the  Love  of  our  Neighbour  with  that 
of  God,  and  with  the  divine  Signature  of  Confcience, 
which  I  all  along  contend  for.  When  our  Bene- 
volence is  thus  pure,  and  thus  direded,  it  will  fel- 
dom  fail  of  gaining  its  Purpofe.  And  yet  Difap- 
pointments muft  fometimes  happen  to  the  pureft 
Benevolence  •,  elfe  our  Love  of  God,  and  Refignation 
to  his  Will,  which  is  the  higheft  Principle  of  all, 
co'jld  not  be  brought  to  Perfcdion.  But  then  this 
will  happen  fo  rarely  as  to  make  no  Alteration  in  our 

Reafonings, 
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Rcafonings,  with  rcfped  to  the  general  State  of 
Things  i  which  kind  of  Reafoning  and  Certainty 
is  all  that  wc  are  qualified  for  in  our  prcfcnt  Con- 
dition. 

Thirdly,  As  the  benevolent  Perfon  may  expcd  both 
fufficient  Eniployment  and  Succefs,  in  general  -,  fo 
it  docs  not  appear  from  the  Experience  of  ihofe  who 
make  the  Trial,  that  the  Relifh  for  thefe  Pleafures 
languifhes,  as  in  other  Cafes  ;  but.  on  the  contrary, 
that  it  gathers  Strength  from  Gratification.  We  hear 
Men  complaining  frequently  of  the  Vanity  and  De- 
ceitfulnefs  of  the  other  Pleafures  after  Pofelfion  and 
Gratification,  but  never  of  thofe  of  Benevolence, 
when  improved  by  Religion,  and  the  Moral  Senfe, 
On  the  contrary,  thefe  Pleafures  are  greater  in  Enjoy- 
ment than  Expectation ;  and  continue  to  pleafe  in 
Refiedlion,  and  after  Enjoyment.  And  the  forego- 
ing Hiftory  of  Aflbciation  may  enable  us  to  difcover 
how  this  comes  to  pafs.  Since  the  Pleafures  of  Be- 
nevolence are,  in  general,  attended  with  Succefs,  and 
are  confident  with,  and  produdive  of,  the  feveral  in- 
ferior Pleafures  in  their  due  Degree,  as  1  have  already 
fhewn,  and  alfo  are  farther  illuminated  by  the  moral 
and  religious  Pleafures,  it  is  plain,  that  they  mufl  re- 
ceive frefii  Recruits  upon  every  Gratification,  and 
therefore  increafe  perpetually,  when  cultivated  as  they 
ought  to  be. 

The  Self-confiftcncy  of  Benevolence  appears  from 
the  peculiar  Harmony,  Love,  Efteem,  and  mutual 
Co-operation,  that  prevail  amongft  benevolent  Per- 
fons  ;  alfo  from  the  Tendency  that  A(fls  of  Benevo- 
lence, proceeding  from  A  to  5,  have  to  excite  cor- 
refpondent  ones  reciprocally  from  B  to  Ay  and  fo  on 
indefinitely.  We  may  obferve  farther,  that,  when 
Benevolence  is  arrived  at  a  due  Height,  all  our  De- 
fires  and  Fears,  all  our  Senfibilities  for  ourfelves,  arc 
more  or  lefs  transferred  upon  others  by  our  Love  and 
Compaffion  for  them ;    and,    in  like  manner,  that 

when 
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when  our  Moral  Senfe  is  fufHciently  cftaUiflicd  and 
improved,  when  we  become  influenced  by  what  is  fit 
and  right,  our  imperfe(5l  SenfibiJity  for  others  leiTcns 
our  exorbitant  Concern  for  ourfelves  by  being  com- 
pared with  it,  at  the  fame  time  that  Compaffion  takes 
off  our  Thoughts  from  ourfelves.  And  thus  Bene- 
volence to  a  (ingle  Perfon  may  ultimately  become 
equal  to  Self-intereft,  by  this  Tendency  ofSelf-in- 
tcrefl:  to  increafe  Benevolence,  and  reciprocally  of  Be- 
nevolence to  leflen  Self-intereft  ;  though  Self-intereft 
was  at  firft  infinitely  greater  than  Benevolence ;  i.  e, 
we,  who  come  into  the  World  intirely  felfifli,  earthly, 
and  Children  of  IVrath^  may  at  lafl  be  exalted  to  tht 
glorious  Liberty  of  the  Sons  of  God,  by  learning  to 
love  our  Neighbours  as  ourfelves :  We  may  learn  to 
be  as  much  concerned  for  others  as  for  ourfelves,  and  as 
little  concerned  for  ourfelves,  as  for  others  ;  both  which 
Things  tend  to  make  Benevolence  and  Self-intereft 
equal,    however  unequal  they  were  at  firft. 

And  now  a  new  Scene  begins  to  open  itfelf  to  our 
View.  Let  us  fuppofe,  that  the  Benevolence  of  J  is 
very  imperfeft ;  however,  that  it  confiderably  ex- 
ceeds his  Malevolence  ;  fo  that  he  receives  Pleafure, 
upon  the  Whole,  from  the  Happinefs  of  B,  C,  A 
&c.  /.  e,  from  that  of  the  fmall  Circle  of  thofe, 
whom  he  has  already  learnt  to  call  his  Neighbours. 
Let  us  fuppofe  alfo,  that  5,  C,  A  &c.  though 
afFeded  with  a  Variety  of  Pains,  as  well  as  Pleafures, 
are  yet  happy,  upon  the  Whole  ;  and  that  Jy  though 
he  does  not  fee  this  Balance  of  Happinefs  clearly,  yet 
has  fome  comfortable  general  Knowlege  of  it.  This 
then  is  the  Happinefs  of  good  Men  in  this  prcfcnt 
imperfed  State  j  and  it  is  evident,  that  they  are  great 
Gainers,  upon  the  Whole,  from  their  Benevolence. 
At  the  fame  time  it  gives  us  a  faint  Conception  of 
^s  unbounded  Happinefs,  on  Suppofition  that  he 
confidered  every  Man  as  his  Friend,  his  Son,  his 
Neighbour,  his  fecond  Sdf,  and  loved  him  as  himfelf ; 

and 
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and  chat  his  Neighbour  was  exalted  to  the  fame  un- 
bounded Happincfe  as  bimfelf  by  the  lame  unlimited 
Benevolence.  Thus  A^  B^  C,  D,  &c.  would  all  be- 
come, as  it  were,  new  Sets  of  Senfcs,  and  perceptive 
Powers,  to  each  other,  fo  as  to  increafc  each  other's 
Happinels  without  Limit3 ;  they  would  all  become 
Members  of  the  myftical  Body  of  Cbrift  \  all  have  an 
equal  Care  for  each  other ;  all  incrcafe  in  Love,  and 
come  to  their  full  StatiirCy  to  perfedt  Manhood,  by 
that  which  every  Joint  fupplietb:  Happinefs  would 
circulate  through  this  myftical  Body  without  End,  Qy 
as  that  each  Particle  of  it  would,  in  due  time,  arrive 
at  each  individual  Point,  or  fentient  Being,  of  the 
great  Whole,  that  each  would  inherit  all  things. 

To  ftrengthen  our  Prefumptions  in  favour  of  Bene* 
volence,  as  the  primary  Purfuit  of  Life,  ftill  more ; 
Jet  it  be  confidered,  that  its  Pleafures  lie  open  to  all 
Kinds  and  Degrees  of  Men,  fince  every  Man  has  it  in 
his  Power  to  benefit  others,  however  fuperior  or  m- 
ferior,  and  fince  we  all  ftand  in  need  of  each  other. 
And  the  Difference  which  Nature  has  put  between  us 
and  the  Brutes,  in  making  us  fo  much  more  dependent 
upon,  and  neceffary  to,  each  other  from  the  Cradle 
to  the  Grave,  for  Life,  Health,  Convenience,  Plea* 
fure.  Education,  and  intelledlual  Accomplifhments* 
fo  much  lefs  able  to  fubfilt  fingly,  or  even  in  Onali 
Bodies,  than  the  Brutes,  may  be  confidered  as  one 
Mark  of  the  fuperior  Excellence  of  the  focial  Pleafures 
to  Man.  All  the  Tendencies  of  the  Events  of  Life, 
ordinary  and  extraordinary,  of  the  Relations  of  Life, 
of  the  foregoing  Pleafures  and  Pains,  to  conned  us  to 
each  other,  to  convert  accidental,  natural,  inftitutcd 
AfTociations  into  permanent  Coalefcences  (for  all  this 
is  effcded  by  the  Power  of  Affociation  fo  much 
fpoken  of  in  thefe  Papers),  fo  that  two  ill  Men  can 
fcarce  become  known  to  each  other  familiarly,  with- 
out conceiving  fome  Love,  Tendcrnofs,  CompfTiun, 
Complacence  for  each  other,  are  Arguments  to  the 
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fame  Purpofc.  And  our  Love  toRclations  and  Friends, 
that  have  particular  Failings,  teaches  us  to  be  more 
candid  towards  others,  who  have  the  like  Failings. 
At  the  fame  time  it  (hews  the  Confiftency  of  Bene- 
volence with  itfelf,  and  its  Tendency  to  improve  it- 
fclf  •,  that  we  love,  efteem,  alTift,  and  encourage  the 
Benevolent  more  than  others;  fo  that  a  benevolent 
Adion  not  only  excites  the  Receiver  to  a  grateful  Re- 
turn, but  alfo  the  By-ftander  to  approve  and  reward  j 
and  the  benevolent  Man  receives  an  hundredfold  even 
in  this  World.  But  it  would  be  endlefs  to  purfue  this. 
Benevolence  is  indeed  the  grand  Defign  and  Purport  of 
human  Life,  of  the  prefent  probationary  State ;  and 
therefore  every  Circum.ftance  of  human  Life  muft 
point  to  it,  dirc6tly  or  indiredly,  when  duly  con- 
fidered. 

Cor.  I.  Since  Benevolence  now  appears  to  be  a 
primary  Purfuit,  it  follows,  that  all  the  Pleafures  of 
Malevolence  are  forbidden,  as  being  fo  many  dired 
Hindrances  and  Bars  to  our  Happinefs.  The  Plea- 
fures of  Senfation,  Imagination,  Ambition,  and  Self- 
intereft,  may  all  be  made  confident  with  Benevolence, 
when  limited  by,  and  made  fubjedl  to  it,  at  leaft  in 
this  imperfect  State  •,  but  thofc  of  Malevolence  are 
quite  incompatible  with  it.  As  far  as  Malevolence  is 
allowed,  Benevolence  muft  be  deftroyed;  they  arc 
Heat  and  Cold,  Light  and  Darknefs,  to  each  other. 
There  is,  however,  this  Exception  ;  that  where  wifh- 
ing  Evil  to  fome  difpofcs  us  to  be  more  benevolent 
upon  the  Whole,  as  in  the  Cafe  of  what  is  called  a 
juft  Indignation  againft  Vice,  it  may  perhaps  be  tole- 
rable in  the  more  imperfed  Kinds  jf  Men,  who  have 
need  of  this  Diredion  and  Incitement  to  keep  them 
from  wandering  out  of  the  proper  Road,  and  to  help 
them  forward  m  it.  But  it  is  extremely  tian^erous  to 
encourage  fuch  a  Difpofition  of  Mind  by  Satire,  In- 
ve6live,  Difpute,  however  unworthy  the  Opponent 
inay  be,  as  tnefe  Practices  generally  end  in  rank  Ma- 
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Icvolcnce  at  laft.  ^be  Wrath  of  Man  worketb  not  tht 
Rigbteoufnefs  of  God, 

Cor.  2.  As  we  mud  forego  the  Pleafures  of  Male* 
volence,  fo  we  muft  patiently  and  refolutely  endure 
d)C  Pains  of  Benevolence,  particularly  thofe  of  Com- 
palTion.  But  we  (hall  not  be  Lofers  upon  either  of 
thefe  Accounts*  The  Pleafures  of  the  Moral  Scnfe, 
which  refult  from  thcfe  Virtues,  will  in  the  firft  Cafe 
compenfate  for  what  we  forego,  and  in  the  laft  over- 
balance what  We  endure.  Bcfides  which,  Mercy  and 
Forgivenefs  arc  themfelves  Pleafures,  and  productive 
of  many  others  in  the  Event ;  and  CompafTion  gene- 
rally puts  us  upon  fuch  Methods,  as  both  make  th2 
afflifled  to  rejoice,  and  beget  in  ourfelves  a  ftronger 
Difpofition  to  rejoice  with  them.  However,  we 
may  learn  from  thefe  Two  Corollaries,  that  as  our 
Paflage  through  the  Four  inferior,  and,  as  it  were, 
forbidden,  ClafiTes  of  Pleafure  and  Pain,  is  not  intire 
Self-denial  and  Sufferance,  fo  feme  Degrees  of  thefe 
are  neceflary  in  refpcdl  of  the  Three  fuperior  Claffcs. 
We  muft  weep  with  thofe  that  weep^  as  well  as  rejoice 
with  thofe  that  rejoice.  In  like  manner,  Theopathy, 
and  the  Moral  Senfe,  are  the  Occafions  of  iome  Pain» 
as  well  as  of  great  and  Lifting  Pleafure ;  as  will  appear 
hereafter.  Now  all  this  Mixture  of  Pain  with  Plea* 
fure  in  each  Clafs,  as  alfo  the  Difficulty  which  we  find 
in  bringing  the  inferior  Claffes  into  a  due  Subordina- 
tion to  the  fuperior,  are  Confequences  and  Marks  of 
our  fallen  and  degenerate  State. 

CoR.  3.  As  Benevolence  is  thus  fupported  by 
many  dircd  Arguments,  fo  there  are  fimilar  and  op- 
pofite  Arguments,  which  ftiew  that  Malevolence  is 
the  Bane  of  human  Happincfs  -,  that  it  occafions  Mi- 
fery  to  the  Doer,  as  well  as  to  the  Sufferer ;  that  it  is 
infinitely  inconfiftent  with  itfelf,  and  with  the  Courfe 
of  Nature  •,  and  that  it  is  impoffible,  t!:at  it  Hiould 
fubfift  for  ever.  Now  thefe  become  fo  many  indire(ft 
ones  for  Benevolence,  and  for  our  making  it  the  fu- 
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prcme  Pleafure  and  End  of  our  Lives.  In  order  to 
make  this  appear  more  fully,  let  us  take  a  Survey  of 
human  Life  on  the  reverfe  Side  to  that  which  we 
have  before  confidered.  We  (hall  there  fee,  that  In- 
juries are  increafed  in  various  ways  by  Reciprocation, 
till  at  laft  mutual  Sufferings  oblige  both  Parties  to 
defiftj  that  the  Courfe  and  Conftitution  of  Nature 
give  us  numberlefs  Admonitions  to  forbear;  and  that 
the  Hand  of  every  Man,  and  the  Power  of  every 
Thing,  is  againft  the  Malevolent:  So  that,  if  we 
fhould  fuppofe  the  Beings  J,  5,  C,  Z>,  &c.  to  be 
purely  malevolent,  to  have  each  of  them  an  indefinite 
Number  of  Enemies,  they  would  firft  ceafe  from  their 
Enmity  on  account  of  their  mutual  Sufferings,  and 
become  purely  felfifh,  each  being  his  own  fole*Fricnd 
and  Protedlor ;  and  afterwards,  by  mutual  good  Of- 
fices, endear  themfelves  to  each  other  •,  fo  that  at  laft 
each  would  have  an  indefinite  Number  of  Friends,  i.  e, 
be  indefinitely  happy.  This  is  indeed  a  kind  of  Sup- 
pofition ;  but  its  obvious  Correfpondence  with  what 
we  fee  and  feel  in  real  Life,  is  a  ftrong  Argument 
both  of  the  infinite  Goodnefs  of  God,  and  of  the  con- 
fequent  Do(5lrine  of  the  Tendency  of  all  Beings  to 
unlimited  Happinefs  through  Benevolence.  For  the 
Beings  J,  B,  C,  D,  &:c.  could  no  more  (lop  at  puie 
SeKiIhnefs,  or  any  other  intermediate  Point,  than 
they  could  reft  in  pure  Malevolence.  And  thus  the 
Arguments,  which  exclude  pure  Malevolence,  necef- 
farily  infer  pure  unlimited  Benevolence. 
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PROP.     6^. 

Td  deduce  practical  Rules  for  augmenting  the 
benevolent  AffeBions^  ^fid  fupprejjing  the  ma^ 
levolent  ones, 

P'OR  this  Piirpofe  we  ought,  Firft,  Diligently  to 
*•  praflife  all  fuch  Ads  of  Friendfhip,  Generofity, 
and  Companion,  as  our  Abilities  of  any  Kind  extend 
to  J  and  rigoroufly  to  refrain  from  all  Sallies  of  An» 
ger,  Refentment,  Envy,  Jealoufy,  (^c.  For  though 
our  AfFedlions  are  not  dircdlly  and  immediately  fub- 
jeft  to  the  voluntary  Power,  yet  our  A(5lions  are; 
and  confequently  our  AfFedions  alfo  mediately.  He 
that  at  firft  pradlifcs  Afts  of  Benevolence  by  Con- 
Uraint,  and  continues  to  pradlife  them,  will  at  laft 
have  aflbciated  fuch  a  Variety  of  Pleafures  with  them, 
as  to  transfer  a  great  inftantaneousPleafure  upon  them, 
and  beget  in  himfelf  the  AfFedions  from  which  they 
naturally  flow.  In  like  manner,  if  we  abftain  from 
malevolent  Aflions,  wc  ihall  dry  up  the  ill  Pafllons, 
which  are  their  Sources. 

Secondly,  It  will  be  of  great  Ufe  frequently  to  re- 
fle6l  upon  the  great  Pleafures  and  Rewards  attending 
on  Benevolence,  alfo  upon  the  many  Evils  prcfent  and 
future,  to  which  the  contrary  Temper  expofes  us. 
For  thus  we  (hall  likewife  transfer  Pleafure  and  Paia 
by  Aflbciation  upon  thefc  Tempers  refpedively  ;  and 
rational  Self-intereft  will  be  made  to  beget  pure  Bene- 
volence, and  to  extinguifh  all  Kinds  and  Degrees  of 
Malevolence. 

Thirdly,  It  is  neceflary  to  pray  frequently  and  fer- 
vently f/.  e,  as  far  as  we  can  excite  Fervour  by  our 
voluntary  Powers)  for  others.  Friends,  Bv^nefadors, 
Strangers,  Enemies.  All  Exerdons  of  our  Affeclions 
cherifli  them  ;  and  thofe  made  under  the  more  immc- 
diate  Senfc  of  the  Divine  Attributes  have  an  cxtraor- 
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dinary  EfHcacy  this  Way,  by  mixing  the  Love,  Awe, 
and  other  exalted  Emotions  of  Mind  attending  our 
Addrefles  to  God,  with  our  AfTeiflions  towards  Men, 
fo  as  to  improve  and  purify  them  thereby.  Petitions 
for  the  Increafe  of  our  Btnevolence,  and  Suppreflioa 
of  our  Malevolence,  have  the  fame  Tendency. 

Fourthly,  All  Meditations  upon  the  Attributes  of 
God,  and  particularly  upon  his  infinite  Benevolence  to 
all  his  Creatures,  have  a  ilrong  Tendency  to  refine 
and  augment  our  benevolent  Affcdions. 

Fifthly,  The  frequent  Confideradon  of  our  own 
Mifcry,  Helpleflhcfs,  Sinfulncfs,  intire  Dependence 
upon  God,  i^c.  raifcs  in  usCompafTion  for  others,  as 
well  as  Concern,  and  carnefl:  Defires  and  Praytrs,  for 
ourfelves.  And  Companion  is,  in  this  impcrfed  pro* 
bationary  State,  a  mod  principal  Part  of  our  benevo- 
lent AfFedlions. 

PROP.     70. 

To  deduce  pradfical  Rules  for   the  Condu5l  of 
Men  towards  each  ether  in  Society. 

C INCE  Benevolence  is  now  proved  to  be  a  primary 
•^  Purfuit,  it  follows,  that  we  are  to  dirc(fl  every 
Adlion  fo  as  to  produce  the  greatcft  Happinefs,  and 
the  lead  Mifery,  in  our  Power.  This  is  that  Rule 
of  focial  Behaviour,  which  univerfal  unlimited  Bene- 
volence inculcates. 

But  the  Application  of  this  Rule  in  real  Life  is 
attended  with  confiderable  Difficulties  and  Perplexities. 
It  is  impofiiblc  for  the  moft  fagacious  and  experienced 
Perfons  to  make  any  accurate  Eftimate  of  the  future 
Confequences  of  particular  Anions,  fo  as,  in  all  the 
Variety  of  Circumllances  which  occur,  to  determine 
juflly,  which  Action  would  contribute  mod  to  aug- 
ment Happinefs,  and  lefTcn  Milcry.  We  mufl  there- 
fore, inftead  of  this  mod  general  Rule,  fubditute 
odiers  lefs  general,  and  fubordinate  to  it,  and  which 
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admit  of  a  more  commodious  pra(5lical  Application, 
Of  this  Kind  arc  the  Ten  Rules  that  follow.  Where 
they  coincide,  we  may  fuppofc  them  to  add  Strength  to 
each  other  5  where  they  are  oppofite,  or  feemingly  fo,  to 
moderate  and  rcftrain  one  anothtrr  •,  fo  as  that  the  Sum 
total  fliall  always  be  the  bcft  Direftion  in  our  Power  for 
promoting  the  Happincfs,  and  Icflening  the  Mifery,  of 
others » 

The  Firft  Rule  is  Obedience  to  the  Scripture  Pre- 
cepts in  the  natural,  obvious,  and  popular  Meaning 
of  them.  That  this  muft,  in  general,  contribute  to 
public  Good,  needs  no  Proof:  Piety  and  Benevolence 
evidently  coincide  here,  as  in  other  Cafes.  The  Scrip- 
ture Precepts  are  indeed  themfilves,  7 he  Rule  of  Life, 
But  then  there  is  the  fame  Sort  of  Difficulty  in  ap- 
plying them  accurately  to  particular  Cafes,  as  in  apply- 
ing the  above-mentioned  mod  general  Rule,  by  means 
of  an  Eftimate  of  the  Confequences  of  Adions.  It  is 
impoflible,  in  many  particular  Cafes,  from  the  Nature 
of  Language,  to  determine  whether  the  Adion  under 
Confideration  comeprecifely  u.idcr  this  or  that  Scripture 
Precept,  interpreted  literally,  as  may  appear  from  the 
endlefs  Subtleties  and  Intricacies  of  Cafuiftical  Divinity. 
However,  it  cannot  but  be,  that  the  common  and  popu- 
lar Application  muft,  forthe  mod  parr,  di red  us  to  their 
true  Intention  and  Meaning.  Let  every  Man  therefore, 
in  the  particular  Circumdanccs  of  real  Life,  recollect 
the  Scripture  Precepts,  and  follow  them  in  their  firfl 
and  moll:  obvious  Senfe,  unlcfs  where  this  isftrongly  op- 
pofite to  fome  of  the  following  Rules  i  which  yet  will 
fcldom  happen. 

Secondly,  Great  Regard  muft  be  had  both  to  our 
own  Moral  Senfe,  and  to  that  of  others.  This  Rule 
coincides  remarkably  with  the  foregoing.  They  are 
together  the  chief  Supports  of  all  that  is  good,  even 
in  the  moft  Refined  and  Philofophical,  as  well  as  in 
the  Vulgar  ;  and  therefore  mud  not  be  weakened,  or 
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Thirdly,  It  is  very  proper  in  all  dclibenite  A6bion$ 
to  weigh,  as  well  as  we  can,  the  probable  Confe-. 
quences  on  each  Side,  and  to  fuffer  the  Balance  to 
have  fome  Influence  in  all  Cafes,  and  the  chief  where 
the  other  Rules  do  not  interfere  much,  or  explicitly. 
But  to  be  determined  by  our  own  Judgments  as  to 
Confequences,  in  Oppofition  to  the  two  foregoing 
Rules,  or  to  thofe  that  follow,  favours  much  of  Pride, 
and  is  often  only  a  Cloak  for  Sclf-intcreft  and  Ma- 
licioufnefs. 

Fourthly,  The  natural  Motions  of  Good- will,  Com- 
pafTion,  67*f.  mud  have  great  Regard  paid  to  them, 
left  we  contrad  a  philofophical  Hardnefs  of  Heart, 
by  endeavouring  or  pretending  to  adb  upon  higher 
and  more  extenfively  beneficial  Views,  than  vulgar 
Minds,  the   fofter  Sex,  i^c.     Some  Pcrfons  carry 
this  much  too  far  on  the  other  Side,  and  encourage 
many  public  Mifchiefs,    through  a  falfe,  mifguidcd 
Tendernefs  to  Criminals,  Perfons  in  Diftrtfs  through 
prefent  grofs  Vices,  i^c.     For  the  mere  inflantancous 
Motions  of  Good-will  and  CompalTion,   which  are 
generated  in  fo  many  different  Ways  in  different  Per- 
fons, cannot  be  in  all  more  than  a  good  general  Di- 
redion  for  promoting  the  greateft  Good. 

Fifthly,  The  Rule  of  placing  ourfelvcs  in  the  fe- 
veral  Situations  of  all  the  Perfons  concerned,  and  in- 
quiring what  we  fhould  then  cxped,  is  of  excellent 
Ufe  for  directing,  enforcing,  and  reftraining  our 
Adions,  and  for  begetting  in  us  a  ready,  conftant 
Senfe  of  what  is  fit  and  equitable. 

Sixthly,  Perfons  in  the  near  Relations  of  Life, 
Benefadors,  Dependents,  and  Enemies,  feem  to  have, 
in  moll  Cafes,  a  prior  Claim  to  Strangers.  For  the 
general  Benevolence  arifes  from  our  Cultivation  of 
thefe  particular  Sources  of  it.  The  Root  muft  there- 
fore be  cherillied,  that  the  Branches  may  flouriOi,  and 
the  Fruit  arrive  to  its  Perfedion. 

1  Seventhly, 
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Seventhly,  Benevolent  and  religious  Perfons  have, 
all  other  Circumftances  being  equal,  a  prior  Claim  to 
the  reft  of  Mankind.  Natural  Benevolence  itfelf 
teaches  this,  as  well  as  the  Moral  Senfe.  But  it  is 
likewife  of  great  Importance  to  the  Public,  thus  to 
encourage  Virtue.  Not  to  mention,  that  all  Oppor- 
tunities and  Powers  become  more  extenfively  benefi- 
cial, by  being  enrrufted  with  deferving  Perfons. 

Eighthly,  Since  the  Concerns  of  Religion,  and  a 
future  State,  are  of  infinitely  more  Importance  than 
thofe  which  relate  to  this  World,  we  ought  to  be 
principally  folicitous  about  the  Eftablifhment  and  Pro- 
motion of  true  and  pure  Religion,  and  to  make  all  our 
Endeavours  concerning  temporal  Things  fubfervienc 
to  the  Precepts  for  teaching  all  Nations,  and  for 
carrying  the  everlafting  Gofpcl  to  the  Ends  of  the 
Earth. 

Ninthly,  We  ought  to  pay  the  ftrifteft  Regard  to 
Truth,  both  with  refped  to  Affirmations  and  Pro- 
mifes.  There  arc  very  few  Inftanccs,  where  Veraci- 
ty of  both  kinds  is  not  evidently  conducive  to  pub- 
lie  Good,  and  Falfliood  in  every  Degree  pernicious. 
It  follows  therefore,  that,  in  Cafes  where  Appearances 
are  otherwife,  the  general  Regard  to  Truth,  which  is 
of  fo  much  Confequence  to  the  World,  ought  to  make 
us  adhere  inviolably  to  it  •,  and  that  it  is  a  mod  danger- 
ous Praflice  to  falfify,  as  is  often  done,  from  falfe 
Delicacy,  pretended  or  even  real  Officioufneis,  falfe 
Shame,  and  other  fuch  difingenuous  Motives,  or  even 
from  thofe,  that  border  upon  Virtue.  The  Harm 
which  thefe  things  do,  by  creating  a  mutual  Diffi- 
dence, and  Difpofition  to  deceive,  in  Mankind,  is 
exceedingly  great-,  and  cannot  be  counterbalanced 
by  the  prefent  good  Effc6ls,  alTigned  as  the  Reafons 
for  this  Pradice.  Yet  dill  the  Degrees  are  here,  as 
in  other  Cafes,  fo  infcnfible,  and  the  Boundaries  fo 
nice,  that  it  is  difficult,  or  even  impoffible,  to  give 
any  exacl  Rule.     A  dirc<5t  Falfliood  feems  fcarce  to 
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admit  a  Tolerauon,  whatever  be  thrown  into  the  op- 
pofite  Scale  ;  unlcfs  in  Cafes  of  Madnefs,  Murder  to 
be  prevented,  l^c.  Equivocations,  Concealments, 
Pretences,  are  in  general  unjuftiftable  ;  but  may  per* 
haps  be  fometimes  allowed.  The  Wifdom  of  the 
Serpent  joined  to  the  Innocence  of  the  Dove,  or 
Chriflian  Prudence  toChriftian  Simplicity  and  Charity, 
will  generally  enable  Men  to  avoid  all  Difficulties* 
There  is  fcarce  any  thing  which  docs  greater  Violence 
to  the  Moral  Senfe  in  well  educated  Perfons,  than 
Difingenuity  of  any  Kind,  which  is  a  flrong  Argu^ 
ment  againft  it.  Lyes  and  Lyars  are  particularly  noted 
in  the  prophetical  Writings,  and  the  great  Sin  of 
Idolatry  is  reprefented  under  this  Image.  As  to 
falfe  Oaths,  affirmative  or  promiiTory,  there  fcems 
to  be  no  polTible  Rcafon  fufficicnt  to  juftify  the  Viola- 
tion of  them.  The  Third  Commandment,  and  the 
Reverence  due  to  the  divine  Majcfty,  lay  an  abiblute 
Reflraint  here. 

Tenthly,   Obedience  to  the  Civil  Magiftrate  is  a 
fubordinate  general  Rule  of  the  utmofl:  Importance, 
It  is  evidently  for  the  public  Good,  that  every  Mem- 
ber of  a  State  fhould  fubmit  to  the  governing  Power, 
whatever  that  be.     Peace,    Order,    and  Harmony, 
refult  from  this  in  the  general  -,  Confufion  and  Mil- 
chief  of  all  Kinds  from  the  contrary.     So  that  though 
it  may  and   mud  be  fuppofcd,  that  Difobedienc?, 
in  certain  particular  Cafes,  will,  as  far  as  the  fingle 
A(fl:,  and  its  immediate  Confcquences,  are  confidcrcd, 
coritribute  more  to  public  Good,    than  Obedience  i 
yet,  as  it  is  a  dangerous  Example  to  others,    and 
will  probably  lead  the  Perfon  himfelf  into  other  In- 
(lances  of  Dilbbedience  afterwards,  i^c.  Difobedicnce 
in  every  Cafe  becomes  dtflru;51ive  of  public  Happincfs 
upon  the  Whole.      To  this  we  may   add,    that  as 
Part  of  our  Notions  of,  and  Regards  to,  the  Deity, 
arc  taken  from  the  Civil  Magiltrate  j  fo,  convcrfly, 
th-  Magiftrate  is  to  be  confidcrcd  as  God's  Vicegerent 
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on  Earth  \  and  all  Oppofition  to  him  weakens  the 
Force  of  religious  Obligations,  as  well  as  of  civil 
ones ;  and  if  there  be  an  Oath  of  Fidelity  and  Sub- 
miflion,  or  even  a  bare  Promife,  tliis  will  give  a 
farther  Sandbion.  Laflly,  The  Precepts  of  the  New 
Tcftament  given  under  very  wicked  Governors,  and 
the  whole  Tenor  of  ir,  which  fiippofcs  Chriftians  to 
have  higher  Views,  and  not  to  intermeddle  with  the 
Kingdoms  of  this  World,  injoin  an  implicit  Sub- 
miflion. 

We  ought  therefore,  in  Confequence  of  this  Tenth 
Rule,  to  reverence  all  Perfons  in  Authority  ;  not  to 
pafs  hafty  Cenfurcs  upon  their  Anions ;  to  make 
candid  Allowances  on  accouut  of  the  Difficulties  of 
Government,  the  bad  Education  of  Princes,  and 
perfons  of  high  Birth,  and  the  Flatteries,  and  extraordi- 
nary Temptations,  with  which  they  are  furrounded ; 
to  oblerve  the  Laws  ourfelves,  and  promote  the  Ob- 
fcrvance  of  them,  where  the  Penalties  may  be  evaded, 
or  are  found  infufficient  •,  to  look  upon  Property  as 
a  Thing  abfolutely  determined  by  the  Laws-,  fo  that 
though  a  Man  may  and  ought  to  recede  from  what 
the  Law  would  give  him,  out  of  CompafTion,  Gene- 
rofity.  Love  of  Peace,  View  of  the  greater  Good 
to  the  Whole,  ^c,  yet  he  mud  never  evade,  drain, 
or  in  any  way  do  Violence  to  the  Laws,  in  order  to 
obtain  what  he  may  think  his  own  according  to 
Equity  ♦,  and  where-cver  he  has  offended,  or  is  judg- 
ed by  lawful  Authority  to  have  offended,  he  muft 
fubmit  to  the  PuniQiment,  whatever  it  be. 

Here  two  Things  may  be  objeifted  in  refpeft  of 
this  Tenth  Rule  :  Firft,  That  the  Duty  to  Magiftrates 
ought  to  be  deduced  from  the  Origin  of  Civil  Go- 
vernment. Secondly,  That  it  is  lawful  to  refifl  the 
fupremc  Magillrate  openly,  in  thofe  Cafes,  where  the 
good  Confequences  of  open  Refiftance  appear  in  the 
ultimate  Kcfult  to  overbalance  the  ill  Confequences. 

To 
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To  the  Firfl  I  anfwer.  That  we  here  fuppofe  Be- 
nevolence to  be  the  Rule  of  Duty,  public  Good  the 
End  of  Benevolence,  and  Submillion  to  Magiftratcs 
the  Means  of  promoting  the  public  Good.     Unlefs 
therefore  fomething  can  be  objefled  to  one  of  thefe 
three  Pofitions,  the  Conclufion,  That  SubmilTion  to 
Magiftrates  is  a  Duty,  mud  Hand.     It  appears  to  me 
alfo,  that  this  Method  of  deducing  Obedience  to  Ma- 
giftratcs is  much  more  fimple  and  dire(5l,  than  that 
from  the  Origin  of  Civil  Government.     For  the  real 
Origin  of  Civil  Government  having  been  cither  the 
gradual  Tranfition  and  Degeneration  of  parental  Pa- 
triarchal Authority  (which  being  originally  direfled 
by  pure  Love,  and  fupported  by  abfolute  Authority, 
can  never  be  paralleled  now)  into  fmall  Monarchies 
in  the  antient  World,  of  which  we  know  notliing  ac- 
curately ;    or  the  ufurped  Power  of  Conquerors  and 
Tyrants ;  or  the  delegated  Power  of  thofe,  who  ia 
difficult  and  fadlious  Times   have  gained  over  the 
Minds  of  the  Populace  to  themfclves,  and  b-ilanced 
the  Intcrefts  and  Ambition  of  Particulars  againft  one 
another  ;  it  fcems  that  little  of  Ufe  to  public  Happi- 
nefs  can  be  drawn  from  thefe  Patterns,  where  the 
Perfbns  concerned  were  either  very  little  felicitous 
about  public  Happinefs,    or  very  little  qualified  to 
make  a  proper  Eftimate  of  the  beft  Methods  of 
attaining  it,  or,  laftly,  were  obliged  to  comply  with 
the  Prejudices,  and  eftablifhed  Cuftonns,  of  an  igno- 
rant headftrong  Multitude.  The  only  Pattern  of  great 
Ufe  and  Authority  appears  to  be  the  Jewifi  Theo- 
cracy.    As  to  the  fi^litious  Suppofition,   that  a  Set 
of  Philofophers,  with  all  their  natural  Rights  about 
them,  agree  to  give  up  certain  of  thefe,  in  order  to 
preferve   the   reft,    and  promote  the  Good   of  the 
Whole,    this  is  too  large  a  Field.     Befides,  Public 
Good  muft  either  be  made  the  Criterion  of  natural 
Rights,    and  of  the  Obligation  to  give  them  up, 
(^c,  which  would  bring  this  Hypothclis  to  coincide 
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with  the  direct  obvious  Confiderations  abovf-mcn* 
tioncd  •,  or,  if  any  other  Criterion  be  aflumcd,  the 
Detern:^in.itions  will  be  falfe.  This  Method  of  Rea- 
foning  has  been  adopted  too  fervilely,  by  the  Force 
which  AfTociation  has  over  the  human  Mind,  from 
the  technical  Methods  of  extending  human  Laws  to 
Cafes  not  provided  for  explicitly,  and  particularly 
from  the  Reafonings  made  ufe  of  in  the  Civil  Law. 
However,  the  Writers  of  this  Clafs  have  delivered 
many  excellent  particular  Precepts,  in  relation  to  the 
Duties  lx)th  of  public  and  of  private  Life  5  and  there- 
fore have  defcrved  well  of  the  World,  notwithftand- 
ing  that  their  Foundation  for  the  Laws  of  Nature 
and  Nations  be  liable  to  the  foregoing  Objecftions. 

Secondly,  It  is  faid,  that  there  are  certain  Cafes, 
in  which  open  Refiflancc  is  lawful.  And  it  mufl 
be  owned,  that  where  there  is  no  Oath  of  Allegiance, 
or  where  that  Oath  is  plainly  conditional,  Cafes  may 
be  put,  where  Refiftance  with  all  its  Confcquences 
feems  more  likely  to  produce  public  Good,  than  Non- 
refiftance.  If  therefore  a  Man  can  lay  his  Hand  upon 
his  Heart,  and  fairly  declare,  that  he  is  not  influenced 
by  Ambition,  Self-intereft,  Envy,  Refentment,  6fr. 
but  merely  by  Tendernefs  and  Good-will  to  the  Pub- 
lic, I  cannot  prefume  to  fay,  that  he  is  to  be  reftrain- 
cd,  or  that  Chriftianity,  xhdii  perfect  Law  of  Liberty^ 
whofe  End  is  Peace  and  Goad-will  to  Men^  fhould  be 
made  an  Ob(lru61ion  to  any  truly  benevolent  Endea- 
vours, where  Chriftian  Liberty  is  not  made  ufe 
of  as  J  Cloak  for  Malicioufnefs.  But  thefe  Cafes  are 
fo  rare,  that  it  is  needlefs  to  give  any  Rules  about 
them.  In  public  Difturbances,  when  Mens  FafTions 
are  up,  there  are  fo  many  Violences  on  all  hands, 
that  it  is  impofTible  to  fay,  which  Side  one  would 
wi(h  to  have  uppermofl;  only  there  is  always  a 
Prejudice  in  favour  of  the  lad  Eflablidiment,  becaufe 
the  Minds  of  the  Multitude  may  be  quieted  fooner 
by  getting  into  the  former  Ro.;d.     Rules  of  this  kind 
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can  only  be  fuppofed  to  relate  to  thofe  that  arc  dif- 
pofed  to  obey  them,  which  are  very  few  in  Compa- 
rifon.     If  one  could  fuppofe,    that  all  would  obey 
implicitly,  no  Difturbance  could  arife  ;  if  all  difobey, 
it  is  infinite  Anarchy.     Therefore,  of  all  the  inter- 
mediate Suppofiiions,  thofc  feem  to  be  the  bed,  in 
which  moft  obey.     In  fhort,    it  appears  to  be  the 
Duty  of  a  good  Chriftian  to  fit  ftill,  and  fuffer  the 
Children  of  this  World  to  difpute  and  fight  about 
it ;  only  fubmitting  himfclf  to  the  Powers  in  being, 
whatever  they  are  (they  cannot  be  intitled  to  Icfs 
Regard  than  the  Heathen  Emperors,  to  whom  the 
Apoftles  injoined  Obedience)  for  the  fake  of  Teace 
and  Quietnefs  to  himfelf  and  others  ;  and,  as  much 
as  in  him  lies,  moderating  the  Heats  and  Animofities 
of  Parties  againft  each  other.     However,    1  do  not 
mean,  that  thofe  who,  according  to  the  Conftitution 
of  a  Government,    have  an  executive  or  legida^ive 
Power  lodged  with  them,  (liould  not  exert  it  with 
Authority,     As  to  the  Cafe  of  Oaths,  no  View  of 
public  Good  can  be  fufficient  to  fuperfede  fo  facred 
an  Obligation.  And  thus  it  is  not  only  allowed  to,  but 
even  required  of,  a  good  Chriftian,  to  be  adivc  in  the 
Defence  of  an  Eflabjifhment,  to  which  he  has  given 
an  Oath  to  that  Purpofe. 

Other  Rules,  befides  the  Ten  foregoing,  might  be 
afilgned,  or  thefe  expreffcd  in  a  different  Way.  I 
Jiave  put  down  thofe  which  appear  to  me  to  be,  in 
lad,  the  chief  Principles  of  fecial  Condu£b  to  wife 
and  good  Men.  They  mull  all  be  fuppofed  to  in- 
fluence and  interpret  each  other.  Let  a  Man  only 
dived  himfelf  of  all  Self-regards,  as  much  as  pofTible, 
and  love  his  Neighbour  as  himfelf,  and  God  above 
all,  and  he  will  generally  find  fome  Point,  and  that 
without  much  Difficulty  or  Perplexity,  in  which  r.11 
thefe  Rules  unite  to  produce  the  greatcd  Good,  upon 
the  Whole,  to  all  the  Perfons  concerned. 
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I  proceed  next  to  confider  briefly  the  feveral  prin- 
cipal Relations  of  Life,  and  the  Duties  arifing  from 
them,  according  to  the  foregoing  or  fuch-likc 
Rules. 

The  Firft  of  thcfe  is  that  of  Husband  and  Wife. 
The  loving  our  Neighbour  as  ourfelves  begins  here. 
This  is  the  firft  InlTance  of  it  ;  and,  where  this 
Love  is  mutual  and  pcrfe6b,  there  an  intire  Equality 
of  the  two  Sexes  takes  place.  The  Authority  of  the 
Man  is  only  a  Mark  of  our  prefent  degenerate  State, 
by  reafon  of  which  Dominion  muft  be  placed  fome- 
whcre,  and  therefore  in  the  Man,  as  being  of  greater 
bodily  Strength  and  Firmnefs  of  Mind.  But  this  is 
that  kind  of  Right  or  Property,  which  Men  are  ob- 
liged to  give  up,  though  Women  are  alfo  obliged  to 
acknowlege  it.  Suppofe  the  Sexes  to  fliare  all  tlieir 
Joys  and  Griefs  perfe(flly,  to  have  an  intire  Concern 
for  each  other,  and  efpecially  for  each  other's  eter- 
nal Welfare,  and  they  are,  as  it  were,  reinftated  in 
Paradife  ;  and  the  Dominion  of  the  Man  over  the 
Woman,  with  her  Subjection,  and  confcquent  Rc- 
ludance,  can  only  take  place  again  upon  their  mutual 
TranfgrelTion.  And  though  in  this  imperfed  State  it 
feems  impoflible,  from  the  Theory  above  given,  for 
any  one  to  love  another,  in  every  Branch  of  Defire 
and  Happinefs,  intirely  as  himfclf -,  yet  there  appear 
to  be  fuch  near  Approaches  to  it  in  benevolent,  de- 
vout, married  Perfons,  united  upon  right  Motives,  as 
to  annihilate  all  confiderable,  or  even  perceptible  Di- 
ftind\ion.  It  is  of  the  utmoft  Importance,  that  this 
grand  Foundation  of  all  Benevolence  be  duly  laid,  on 
account  both  of  public  and  private  Happinefs.  The 
chief  or  only  Means  of  doing  this  is  Religion.  Where 
both  Parties  have  it  in  a  high  Degree,  they  cannot  fail 
of  mutual  Happinefs  •,  fcarce,  if  one  have  it ;  Where 
both  arc  greatly  defedlive  in  this  principal  Article,  it 
is  almofl:  impoOible  but  Diflenfions,  Uneafmefs,  and 
mutual  O.Tences,  fliould  arife. 

The 
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The  Second  great  Relation  of  Life  is  that  of  Pa- 
rents to  Children  ;  the  principal  Duty  of  which  is  the 
giving  a  right  Education,  or  the  imprinting  fuch 
Aflbciations  upon  the  Minds  of  Children,  as  may 
condufl  them  fafe  through  the  Labyrinths  of  this 
World  to  a  happy  Futurity.  Religion  therefore  here 
again  appears  to  be  the  one  only  neceflary  Thing.  It 
is  the  Defign  of  the  prefent  Chapter  to  flicw,  that  it 
contributes  as  certainly  to  give  us  the  MaxurMtn  of 
Happinefs  in  this  Worid,  at  lead  the  faired  Pro- 
fpedl  of  it,  as  to  fecure  it  in  the  next.  So  that  a  Pa- 
rent muft  be  led  to  the  inculcating  Virtue  in  every 
View.  The  chief  Errors  in  Education  are  owing 
to  the  Want  of  this  Perfuafion  in  a  practical  Way  j 
or  to  a  falfe  Tendemefs  and  Opinion  of  the  Parent, 
whereby  he  is  led  to  believe,  or  flatter  himfelf,  that 
his  Child's  Nature  is  net  fo  degenerate  and  corrupt, 
as  to  require  frequent  Corrections  and  Reftraints,  with 
perpetual  Encouragements  and  Incentives  to  Virtxic 
by  Reward,  Example,  Advice,  Books,  Converfation, 
(£c,  Othcrwife  it  would  appear  from  the  Hiftory 
of  the  Mind,  its  Affedlions  and  PafTions,  before  giv- 
en, that  few  Children  would  mifcarry.  Where  due 
Care  is  taken  from  the  firft,  little  Severity  would  or- 
dinarily be  neceflary  •,  but,  in  proportion  as  this  Care 
is  neglcdted  in  the  firfl:  Years,  a  much  greater  Degree 
of  Care,  with  high  Degrees  of  Severity  both  bodily 
and  mental,  become  abfolutely  requifite  to  preferve 
from  Mifery  here  and  hereafter.  We  fee  that  Men 
of  the  ordinary  Standard  in  Virtue  are  fcldom 
brought  to  a  State  of  Repentance  and  Salvation, 
without  great  Sufferings,  both  bodily  and  mental, 
from  Difcafes,  fad  external  Accidents,  Deaths  of 
Friends,  Lofs  of  Fortunes,  ^c.  How  then  can  it 
b::  fuppofcd,  that  Children  can  be  brought  into  the 
ri^ht  Way,  without  analogous  Methods,  both  bodily 
and  mental,  though  gentler  indeed,  in  proportion  as 
the  Child's  Age  is  more  tender?  And  this  ought  to 
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make  all  affe^bionatc  Parents  labour  from  the  carliefl: 
Dawnings  of  Underftanding  and  Dcfire,  to  check  the 
growing  Obftinacy  of  the  Will;  curb  all  Salliea  of 
Paflion  ;  imprefs  the  deeped,  mod  amiable,  reveren- 
tial, and  awful  Apprehenfions  of  God,  a  future  State^ 
and  all  facrcd  Things  ;  reft  rain  Anger,  Jealoufy, 
Sclfifhnefs  •,  encourage  Love,  Companion,  Generofity, 
Forgivenefs,  Gratitude  ;  excite,  and  even  compel  to, 
fuch  Induftry  as  the  tender  Age  will  properly  admit. 
For  one  principal  End  and  Difficulty  of  Life  is  to 
generate  fuch  moderate,  varying,  and  perpetually  ac- 
tuating Motives,  by  means  of  the  natural  fenfible 
Defires  being  aflbciated  with,  and  parcelled  out  upon 
foreign  Objedbs,  as  may  keep  up  a  State  of  moderate 
Chearfulnefs,  and  ufeful  Employment,  during  the 
whole  Courfc  of  our  Lives:  "Whereas  fenfual,  blind, 
and  uninformed  Defire  prcfles  violently  for  immediate 
Gratification,  is  injurious  to  others,  and  deftroys  its 
own  Aims,  or,  at  the  beft,  gives  way  only  to  Spleen 
and  DifTatisfadtion. 

As  to  the  other  Duties  towards  Children,  fuch  as 
Care  of  their  prefent  and  future  Health  of  Body,  Pro- 
vifion  of  external  Neceflaries  and  Conveniencies  for 
them,  ^c,  they  are  fufficiently  obvious,  and  can 
fcarce  be  neglefted  by  thofe,  who  are  truly  felicitous 
about  the  principal  Point,  a  religious  Education. 

The  Duties  of  Children  to  Parents  are  Submiflion, 
Obedience,  Gratitude  even  to  the  Worfl.  F'or  it  can 
fcarce  be  fuppofed,  that  Children  have  not  great  Ob- 
ligations to  their  Parents,  upon  the  Whole.  And  as 
the  Love  of  Parents  to  Children  may  ferve  to  give 
Parents  a  feeling  Convidlion  of  the  infinite  Benevolence 
of  God  our  heavenly  Father,  fo  the  Submiflion  of 
Children  to  Parents  is  the  Pattern  of,  and  Introduction  to, 
true  Religion  •,  and  therefore  is  of  infinite  Importance 
to  be  duly  paid.  Which  may  fcrve  as  an  Admonition 
both  to  Parents,  to  (hew  themfelves  fit  Vicegerents 
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of  God,  and  to  Children  to  give  them  the  Rcfpe A 
due  to  them  as  fuch. 

As  the  reciprocal  Duties  between  Parents  and  Chil- 
dren are  Patterns  of  the  reciprocal  Duties  between  Su- 
periors and  Inferiors  of  all  Kinds ;  fo  the  Duties  and 
Affeflions  between  Brethren  and  Sifters  are  our  Guides 
and  Monitors  in  refped  of  PIquals :  Both  which  Things 
are  intimated  in  thcfe  and  fuch-like  Scripture  Phrafcs; 
Intrcat  an  Elder  as  a  Father^  the  younger  Men  as  Bre- 
thren \  love  as  Brethren,  &c.  The  feveral  Events  of 
Childhood,  theConjundlion  of  Intersfts,  the  Examples 
of  others,  i^c,  imprefs  upon  us  a  greater  Concern, 
Love,  Companion,  (^c,  for  all  Perfons  nearly  related 
to  us  in  Blood,  than  for  others  in  Hke  Circumdances, 
And  though  the  ultimate  Ratio  of  Duty  is  to  love 
every  Man  equally,  becaufe  we  are  to  love  every  Man 
as  ourfelves  j  yet  fince  our  Condition  here  keeps  us  in 
fome  Degree  the  neceflary  Slaves  of  Self-love,  it  fol- 
lows that  neither  ought  we  to  love  all  Perfons  equally, 
but  our  Relations,  Friends,  and  Enemies,  preferably 
to  utter  Strangers  -,  left,  in  endeavouring  to  love  all 
equally,  we  come  not  to  love  others  more,  but  our 
Brethren  lefs,  than  we  did  before. 

The  cleaving  of  our  AfTedlions  to  all  with  whom 
we  have  frequent  pleafing  Intercourfes,  with  mutual 
Obligations,  is  the  Foundation  of  Friendfhip  ;  which 
yet  cannot  fubfift  long,  but  amongft  the  truly  Reli- 
gious. And  great  Care  ought  to  be  taken  here,  not 
to  have  Mens  Perfons  in  Admiration,  not  to  cftcem 
our  Friend  a  Nonpareil.  There  is  great  Pride  and 
Vanity  in  this,  juft  as  in  the  like  Opinions  concerning 
ourfclves,  cur  Children,  Pufleflions,  (^c.  Such  In- 
timacies, by  exalting  one  above  meafure  in  our  Love 
and  Elleem,  muft  deprefs  others  •,  and  they  generally 
end  in  Jealoufies  and  Qiiarrcls,  even  between  the 
two  Intimates.  All  Men  are  frail  and  imperfed,  and 
it  is  a  great  Injury  to  any  Man,  to  think  more  highly 
ot  him  than  he  delerves,  and  to  treat  him  fo.     Our 
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Kfgards  cannot  continue  long  drained  up  to  an  un- 
natural Pitch.  And  if  we  confider,  that  wc  all  liavc 
a  proper  Bufinefs  in  Life,  which  engages  us  in  a  Va- 
riety of  Chriftian  Adions,  and  confequcntly  of  Fricnd- 
Ihips  and  Intimacies,  this  peculiar  Attachment  of  one 
Perfon  to  another  of  the  fame  Sex  will  appear  incon- 
fiftent  with  the  Duties  of  Life.  Where  the  Sexes  are 
different,  fuch  an  Attachment  is  either  with  a  View 
to  Marriage,  or  clfc  it  becomes  liable  to  flill  greater 
Objc(5tions. 

As  to  Enemies,  the  forgiving  them,  praying  for 
them,  doing  them  good  Offices,  CompafTion  to  th^m 
as  expofing  themfelvcs  to  Sufferings  by  a  wrong  Be- 
haviour, the  Senfe  of  our  having  injured  them, 
which  is  generally  the  Cafe  more  or  lefs,  i^c.  have  in 
generous  and  religious  Men  a  peculiar  Tendency  to 
excite  Love  and  CompafTion  for  them. 

The  lad  Relation  which  1  fliall  confider  is  that 
of  Magiftrates,  i.  e»  the  Perfons  who  in  each  Society 
have  the  legifiative  or  executive  Powers,  or  both, 
committed  to  them.  The  Duty  arifing  from  this  Re- 
lation may  be  diftinguiOied  into  Two  Branches.  Firil, 
That  towards  the  Perfons  over  whom  the  Magiftratc 
prefides  •,  Secondly,  That  towards  other  States. 

In  rcfpedl  of  the  Firft,  we  may  at  once  affirm, 
that  the  principal  Care  of  a  Mngifli  ate,  of  the  Father 
of  a  People,  is  to  encourage  and  enforce  Benevolence 
and  Piety,  the  Belief  and  Pradice  of  Natural  and 
Revealed  Religion  •,  and  to  difcourage  and  reflrain 
Infidelity,  Profanenefs,  and  Immorality,  as  much  as 
pofTible.     And  this, 

Firfl,  Becaufe  the  Concerns  of  another  World  are 
of  infinitely  greater  Importance  than  any  relating  to 
this  •,  fo  that  he  who  wifhes  well  to  a  People,  and 
prefides  over  them  for  their  Good,  cannot  but  be 
chiefly  folicitous  and  induftrious  in  this  Particular. 

Secondly,  Becaufe  even  the  prefcnt  Well-being  of 
Stares  depends  intiiely  upon  the  private  Virtues  of  the 
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feveral  Ranks  and  Orders  of  Men.  For  the  public 
Happinels  is  compounded  of  the.Happinefs  of  the 
feveral  Individuals  compofing  the  Body  Politic;  and 
the  Virtues  of  Indultry,  Temperance,  Chaflity, 
Meeknefs,  Juflice,  Generofity,  Devotion,  Refigna- 
tion,  i^c.  have  a  Tendency  to  promote  the  Happi- 
nefs  both  of  the  Perfons  that  polTcfs  them,  and  of 
others. 

It  will  therefore   be  the  Duty  of  the  Magiftrate, 
in  making  and  executing  Laws,    to  inquire  which 
Method  appears  to  be  mod  conducive  to  Virtue  in 
the  People,  to  purfue  this  fimply  and  fteadily,  and 
not  to  doubt  but  that  all  the  fubordinate  Ends  of  Go- 
vernment, as  thofe  of  increafmg  the  Riches  and  Power 
of  the  State,  promoting  Arts  and  Sciences,  ^c,  will 
be  obtained  in  fuch  Degrees  as  they  ought,  as  arc 
produdive  of  real  Happinefs  to  the  People,  by  the 
fame  means.    But  where  it  is  doubtful  what  Method 
is  mod  conducive  to  Virtue,   there  the  fubordinate 
Ends  are  to  be  taken  into  Confideration,  each  accord- 
ing to  its  Value  :   Juft  as  in  the  Cafe  of  Self-intereft 
in  Individuals  •,  where  Benevolence,  Piety,  and  the  Mo« 
ral  Senfe,  are  intirely  filent,  there  cool,  rational  Self-in- 
tereft may,  and,  as  it  appears,  ought  to  be  admitted 
as  a  Principle  of  Adion. 

As  to  foreign  States,  they,  and  confequently  the 
Magiftrates  which  prefide  over  them,  are  under  the 
fame  Obligations,  as  private  Perfons  are  in  refpecl  of 
each  other.     Thus,  fince  a  private  Perfon,  in  order 
to  obtain  his  own  greateft  Happinefs,  even  in  this 
World,  mufl  obey  the  Precepts  of  Benevolence,  Pie- 
ty, and  the  Moral  Senfe,  with  an  abfolute  and  impli- 
cit Confidence  in  them  •,  lb  States,  /.  e.  their  Gover- 
nors or  Reprefentatives,    ought  to  deal  with  each 
other  according  to  Juftice,  Generofity,  Charity,  ^c, 
even  from  the  mere  Principle  of  Intereft.     For  the 
Reafon  is  the  fame  in  both  Cafes.     If  Individuals  be 
all  Members  of  the  fame  myftical  Body,  much  more 
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arc  States  1.  /.  large  Collcflions  of  Individaals. 
They  ought  therefore  to  have  the  fame  Care  for  each 
other,  as  for  thcmfelves  \  and  whoever  is  an  Aggref- 
for,  or  injurious,  muft  cxpe6b  to  fufFer,  as  in  private 
Life.  They  that  take  the  Sword  Jhall  perijh  by  the 
Sword,  He  that  leadeth  into  Captivity  muft  go  into 
Captivity,  Babylon  muft  receive  double  for  all  her  In- 
fults  upon  ether  Nations^  &:c.  All  which  is  verified 
by  Obfcrvation,  both  in  regard  to  private  Perfons, 
and  to  States,  as  far  as  it  is  reafonable  for  us  to  cx- 
pe6l  to  fee  it  verified,  in  this  our  Ignorance  of  the 
real  Qiiantities  of  Virtue  and  Vice,  and  of  Happinefs 
and  Mifery.  But  in  all  Obfcrvations  of  this  Kind 
we  ought  conftantly  to  bear  in  mind,  that  God's 
Judgments  are  unfearcbabky  and  bis  IVays  paft  finding 
outy  in  particular  Cafes,  though  fuificiently  manifelt 
in  the  general  Courfe  and  Tenor  of  Things.  By  the 
laft  he  fhews  us  his  moral  Attributes,  his  Providence, 
and  his  Relation  to  us  as  our  Governor  -,  by  the 
firft  he  humbles  the  Pride,  Rafhncfs,  and  Self-con- 
ceit, of  human  Underflanding. 

It  may  not  perhaps  be  improper  here  to  fay  fome- 
thing  concerning  the  Lawfulnefs  of  War.  Now  this 
regards  either  the  Magiftrate,  or  the  Subjecft.  Fird, 
then,  it  is  very  evident,  that  as  private  Perfons  are, 
in  general,  prohibited  by  the  Law  of  Chrift  to  re- 
venge themfelves,  refill  Evil,  (s^c.  fo  are  States, 
and  confequently,  Magiftrates.  But  then  as  private 
Perfons  have,  under  Chriftianity,  that  perfect 
Law  of  Liberty^  a  Power  to  punifh  Iniuries  done  to 
themfelves,  oppofe  Violence  offered  to  themfelves, 
i:$c,  when  their  View  in  this  is  a  fincere  Regard 
to  others,  as  afi^ecfled  by  thefe  Injuries  and  Vio- 
lences, fo  Magiltrates  have  a  Power,  and  by  con- 
fequence  lie  under  an  Obligation,  of  the  like  Kind, 
where  the  real  Motive  is  Tenderncfs  to  their  own 
People  in  a  jufl:  Caufe,  or  a  Regard  to  the  general 
Welfare  of  their  own  State,    and  tl:e  neighbouring 
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ones.  Secondly,  Though  it  fecms  intirely  unjulllfi. 
able  for  private  Perfons  to  enter  upon  the  Profcflion 
of  War  wantonly,  and  with  a  View  to  Riches,  Ho- 
nours,  i^c»  efpecially  fince  fo  much  Violence  and  Cru- 
elty, and  h  many  Temptations,  attend  this  ProfefTion  \ 
yet  where  a  Perfon  is  already  engaged,  and  has  very 
urgent  Reafons  reftraining  him  from  withdrawing,  or 
receives  a  particular  Command  from  a  lawful  Ma» 
giftrate,  it  feems  to  be  allowable,  or  even  his  Duty, 
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SECT.    VII. 

Of  the  Regard  due  to  the  Pleafures  and 
Pains  ofTheopathy  in  jorming  the  Rule 
of  Life. 

P  R  O  P.  7r. 

The  Love  of  God  regulates,  improves,  and  per- 
ji^fs  all  the  other  Parti  of  our  Nature  ;  and 
affords  a  Pleafure  (uperior  in  Kind  and  De^ 
gree  to  all  the  rep  :  It  is  therefore  our  pri- 
mary Purfuity  and  ultimate  End. 

IN  \yhat  manner  the  Precepts  of  Piety  regulate, 
improve,  and  perfea  the  Four  inferior  Clafles  of 
Pleafure,  viz.  thofe  of  Scnfation,  Imagination,  Am- 
bition, and  Self-interea,  has  been  fhewn  already  in 
this  Chapter.  But  the  Precepts  of  Piety  are  thofe 
which  teach  us,  what  Homage  of  our  Affeflions,  and 
external  Anions,  ought  to  be  addrefled  to  the  Deity 
in  a  dired  and  immediate  manner;  and  it  will  appear 
under  the  Two  next  Propofitions,  in  which  the  Af- 
fedions  and  Anions  injoined  by  Piety  are  particu- 
larly confidered,  that  all  thcfc  terminate  ultimately  m 
the  Love  of  God,  and  are  abforbed  by  it:  The  Love 
of  God  does  therefore  regulate,  improve,  and  pertedt 
all  the  Four  inferior  Clafles  of  Pleafure. 

The  fame  thing  is  evident  with  refpedt  to  the 
Whole  of  our  Natures,  in  a  fhorter  Manner,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  ufual  Senfe,  in  which  the  Phrafe  of 
the  Love  of  God  is  taken.  For  the  perpetual  Exeriioa 
of  a  pleafmg  AfTcdion  towards  a  Being  infinite  in 
Power,  Knowlege,  and  Goodnefs,  and  who  is  alio 
our  Friend  and  Father,  cannot  but  enhance  all  our 
Joys,  and  alleviate  all  our  Sorrows. i  the  Senfe  o.  his 
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Prcfencc  and  Protcdion  will  reftrain  all  A6lions,  that 
are  excelTive,  irregular,  or  hurtful  •,  fupport  and  en- 
courage us  in  all  fuch  as  are  of  a  contrary  Nature ; 
and  infufe  fuch  Peace  and  Tranquillity  of  Mind,  as 
will  enable  us  to  fee  clearly,  and  ad  uniformly.  The 
Perfedlion  therefore  of  every  Part  of  our  Natures 
muft  depend  upon  the  Love  of  God,  and  the  conftant 
comfortable  Senfe  of  his  Prefence. 

With  refped  to  Benevolence,  or  the  Love  of  our 
Neighbour,  it  may  be  obferved,  that  this  can  never 
be  free  from  Partiality  and  Selfilhnefs,  till  we  take 
our  Station  in  the  Divine  Nature,  and  view  every 
thing  from  thence,  and  in  the  Relation  which  it  bears 
to  God.     If  the  Relation  to  ourfelves  be  made  the 
Point  of  View,  our  Profped  muft  be  narrow,  and  the 
Appearance  of  what  we  do  fee  diftorted.     When  we 
confider  the  Scenes  of  Folly,    Vanity,  and  Mifcry, 
which  muft  prefent  thcmfelves  to  our  Sight  in  this 
Point ;  when  we  are  difappointed  in  the  Happinefs 
of  our  Friends,  or  feel  the  Refentment  of  our  Ene- 
mies ;    our  Benevolence  will  begin  to  languifh,  and 
our  Hearts  to  fail  us  •,  we  ftiall  complain  of  the  Cor- 
ruption and  Wickednefs  of  that  World,    which  we 
have  hitherto  loved  with  a  Benevolence  merely  hu- 
man •,  and  fliew  by  our  Complaints,  that  we  are  dill 
deeply  tindured  with  the  fame  Corruption  and  Wick- 
ednefs.    This  is  generally  the  Cafe  with  young  and 
unexperienced  Perfons,  in  the  Beginning  of  a  virtuous 
Courfe,  and  before  they  have  made  a  due  Advance- 
ment in  the  Ways  of  Piety.     Human  Benevolence, 
though  fweet  in  the  Mouthy  is  hitter  in  the  Belly ;  and 
the  Difappointments  which  it  meets  with,  are  feme- 
times  apt  to  incline  us  to  call  the  Divine  Goodnefs  in 
queftion.     But  he  who  is  poftefled  of  a  full  AfTurance 
of  this,  who  loves  God  with  his  whole  Powers,  as 
an  inexhauftible  Fountain  of  Love  and  Beneficence  to 
all  his  Creatures,  at  all  times,  and  in  all  Places,  as 
much  when  he  chaftifes,  as  when  he  rewards,  will 
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Team  thereby  to  love  Enemies,  as  well  as  Friends ; 
the  finful  and  miferable,  as  well  as  the  holy  and 
happy  ;  to  rejoice,  and  give  Thanks,  for  every  thing 
which  he  fees  and  feels,  however  irreconcilcable  to 
his  prefent  Suggeftions  •,  and  to  labour,  as  an  Inflru- 
ment  under  God,  for  the  Promotion  of  Virtue  and 
Happinefs,  with  real  Courage  and  Conftancy,  knr.w- 
in^  that  bis  Labour  jh all  not  he  in  vain  in  the  Lord, 

In  like  manner,  the  Moral  Senfe  requires  a  perpe- 
tual Diredlion  and  Support  from  the  Love  of  God, 
In  order  to  keep  it  fteady  and  pure.  When  Men 
ccafe  to  regard  God  in  a  due  meafure,  and  to  make 
him  their  ultimate  End,  having  fome  other  End,  be- 
yond which  they  do  not  look,  they  are  very  apt  to 
rclapfe  into  Negligence  and  Callofity,  and  to  ad  with- 
out any  virtuous  Principle  •,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
if  they  often  look  up  to  him,  but  not  with  a  filial 
Love  and  Confidence,  thofe  weighty  Matters  of  the 
Law^  th©y  tithe  Minty  Anife^  and  Cuwin,  and  fill 
themfelves  with  endlefs  Scruples  and  Anxieties  about 
the  Lawfulnefs  and  Unlawfulnefs  of  trivial  Adlions : 
Whereas  he  who  loves  God  with  all  his  Heart,  can- 
not but  have  a  conftant  Care  not  to  offend  him,  ac 
the  fame  time  that  his  amiable  Notions  of  God,  and 
the  Confcioufnefs  of  his  Love  and  Sincerity  towards 
him,  are  fuch  a  Fund  of  Hope  and  Joy,  as  precludes 
all  Scruples  that  are  unworthy  of  the  Divine  Gcod- 
nefs,  or  unfuitable  to  our  prefent  State  of  Frailty  and 
Ignorance. 

We  are  next  to  fhew,  that  the  Love  of  God  af- 
fords a  Pleafure  which  is  fupcrior  in  Kind  and  Degree 
to  all  the  reft,  of  which  our  Natures  are  capable. 
Now  this  will  appear. 

Firft,  Becaufe  God  is  Light,  and  in  him  there  is  no 
Darknefs  at  all-y  becaufe  he  is  Love  itfelf,  fuch  Love 
as  quite  cafts  out  all  Fear,  The  Love  and  Contem- 
plation of  his  Perfedlion  and  Happinefs  will  transform 
us  into  his  Likencfs,  into  that  Image  of  him  in  which 
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we  were  firfl  made  ;    will  make  us  Partakers  of  the 
Divine  Naturiy   and  confcquently  of  the  Perfcdion 
and  Happinefs  of  it.     Our  Wills  may  thus  be  united 
to  his  Will,  and   therefore  rendered  free  from  Dif- 
appointments ;  we  Oiall,  by  degrees,  fee  every  thing 
as  Gcd  fees  it,  /.  e,  lee  every  thing  that  he  has  made 
to  be  good,  to  be  an  Objeft  of  Plcafure.     It  is  true, 
that  all  this,  in  its  perfcdl  Senfe,  in  its  ultimate  Ra- 
tio, can  only  be  faid  by  way  of  Anticipation:  Whilft 
we  carry  thefe  flelhly  Tabernacles  about  with  us,  we 
mud  have  Crofles  to  bear.  Frailties,  and  Thorns  in  the 
Flefh,  to  ftruggle  with.     But  (111!  our  Strength  will  at 
lad  be  made  perft-dl  thro'  Weaknefs  •,  and  fome  devout 
Perfons  appear  to  have  been  {o  far  transformed,  in 
this  Life,  as  to  acquicfce,  and  even  rejoice,   in  the 
Events   of  it,    howtver  affiifling  apparently,  to  be 
freed  from  Fear  and  Solicitude,  and  to  receive  their 
daily  Bread  with  conflant  Thankfulncfs,  ivith  Joy  un- 
fpeakable^  and  full  of  Glory.     And  though  the  Num- 
ber of  theL*  hiippy  Perfons  has  probably  been  very 
fmali  comparatively,    though  the  Path  be  not  fre- 
quented and  beaten  •,    yet  we  may  afTure  ourfelves, 
that  it  is   in  the  Power  of  all  to  arrive  at  the  fame 
State,  if  their  Love  and  Devotion  be  fufficiently  ear- 
nelh     All  ether  Loves,  with  all  their  Defilements  and 
Idolatries,  will  die  away  in  due  Order  and  Proper- 
il(jn,  in  the  Heart,  which  yields  itfelf  to  God  :   For 
they  are  all  impure  and  idolatrous,  except  when  con- 
fidcred  as  the  ivkthods  appointed  by  God  to  beget 
in  us  the  Love  of  himfelf:  They  all  leave  Stains; 
have  a  Mixture  of  Evil,  as  v/ell  as  of  Good  •,  they 
mud  all  be  tried  and  purified   by  the  Fire  of  his 
Love,  and  pafs  thereby  from  Muman  to  Divine. 

Secondly,  God  is  our  Centre,  and  the  Love  of 
Him  a  Plcafure  fuperior  to  all  the  red,  not  only  on  ac- 
count of  the  Mixture  of  Pain  in  all  the  red,  as  fliewn 
in  the  lad  Paragraph,  but  alfo  becaufe  they  ail  point  to 
it,  like  fo  many  Lines  terminating  in  the  fame  Centre. 
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When  Men  have  entered  fufficicntly  into  the  Ways  of 
Piety,  God  appears  more  and  more  to  them  in  the 
whole  Courfc  and  Tenor  of  thtir  Lives  •,  and  by  uni- 
ting himfelf  with  all  their  Senfations,  and  intelleftual 
Perceptions,  overpowers  all  the  Pains ;  augments,  and 
attracts  to  himfelf,  all  the  Pleafures.  Every  thing 
fweet,  beautiful,  or  glorious,  brings  in  the  Idea  of 
God,  mixes  with  it,  and  vanilhes  into  it.  For  all 
is  God's  J  he  is  the  only  Caufc  and  Reality  ;  and  the 
Exigence  of  every  thing  elfe  is  only  the  Effecfb, 
Pledge,  and  Proof,  of  his  Exiftence  and  Glory.  Lee 
the  Mind  be  once  duly  feafoned  with  this  Truth,  and 
its  pradlicai  Applications,  and  every  the  moll  indiffer- 
ent Thing  will  become  P'ood  for  religious  Mediti- 
tion,  a  Book  of  Devotion,  and  a  Pfalm  of  Praife. 
And  when  the  Purity  and  Perfcdlion  oF  the  Pleafures 
of  Theopathy,  fee  iorth  in  the  lad  Article,  are  add- 
ed to  their  unlimited  Extent,  as  it  appears  in  this, 
it  is  eafy  to  fee,  that  they  muft  be  far  fupcrior  to  all  the 
reft  both  in  Kind  and  Degree.  We  may  fee  alfo,  that  the 
Frame  of  our  Nature,  and  particularly  its  Subjedlion  to 
the  Power  of  Aflbciation,  has  an  obvious  and  neceflary 
Tendency  to  make  the  Love  of  God,  in  facl,  fuperior 
to  our  other  AfTcdions.  If  we  Ibppofe  Creatures 
fubjed  to  the  Law  of  Aflbciation  to  be  placed  in  the 
midft  of  a  Variety  of  Pleafures  and  Pains,  the  Sum 
total  of  the  firft  being  greater  than  that  of  the  lafb, 
and  to  connedl  God  with  each  as  its  fole  Caufe,  Pain 
will  be  overpowered  by  Pleafure,  and  the  indefinite 
Number  of  compound  Pleafures  refuking  from  Aflb- 
ciation be  at  laft  united  intircly  with  tlie  Idea  of 
God.  And  this  our  ultimate  Happincfs  will  be  ac-* 
celeratcd  or  retarded,  according  as  we  apply  ourfelvcs 
more  or  lefs  to  the  Cultivation  of  the  devout  Af- 
fedlions,  to  Reading,  and  Meditation  upon  divine 
Subjects,  to  Prayer  and  Praife.  Thus  we  fhnll  the 
fooner  learn  to  join  with  the  Angels,  and  Spirits  ofjujl 
Men  made  ferfe^^  in  afcribing  Fewer ^  and  Riches^  and 

IVifdom^ 
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JVifdomj  and  Strengtby  and  Honour^  and  Glory,  and 
Blefmgy  and  every  aflbciated  Luftre,  to  their  true  Foun- 
tain, fo  God  and  the  Lamk 

Thirdly,  As  all  the  other  Pleafures  have  a  Mixture 
of  Pain  and  Impurity  in  them,  and  are  all  evidently 
Means,  not  Ends,  fo  are  the  Obje(5ls  of  them  fre- 
quently taken  from  us  ;  whereas  no  Time,  Place,  or 
Circumftance  of  Life,  can  deprive  us  of,  no  Height, 
Depth,  or  Creature  of  any  Kind,  can  feparate  us  from, 
the  Love  of  God.  Our  Hearts  may  be  turned  to 
him  in  the  greateft  external  Confufion,  as  well  as  in 
the  decpeft  Silence  and  Retirement.  All  the  Duties 
of  Life,  when  dired:ed  to  God,  become  Pleafures ; 
and  by  the  fame  means,  every  the  fmalleft  Adlion 
becomes  the  Difcharge  of  the  proper  Duty  of  the 
Time  and  Place.  Thus  we  may  redeem  our  Time, 
and  turn  it  to  the  beft  Advantage  j  thus  we  may  con- 
vert every  Situation  and  Event  of  Life  into  prefent 
Comfort,  and  future   Felicity. 

Fourthly,  When  the  Love  of  God  is  made  thus  to 
arife  from  every  Objedb,  and  to  exert  itfelf  in  every 
Action,  it  becomes  of  a  permanent  Nature,  fuitable 
to  our  prefent  Frame ;  and  will  not  pafs  into  Dead- 
nefs  and  Difguft,  as  our  other  Pleafures  do  from  re- 
peated Gratification. 

It  is  true  indeed,  that  Novices  in  the  Ways  of 
Piety  and  Devotion  are  frequently,  and  m.ore  experi- 
enced Perfons  fometimes,  affc(5led  with  fpiritual  Ari- 
dity and  Dt:je(5lion  •,  but  then  this  feems  to  be  either 
from  Pride,  or  fpiritual  Selfiihnefs,  /.  e.  from  the  Im- 
purity of  their  Love  to  God.  They  give  themfclves 
up  pirrhaps  to  Raptures,  and  ccftatic  Tranfports,  from 
th2  prefent  Pleafures  which  they  afford,  to  the  Neglect 
of  the  great  Duties  of  Life,  of  Charity,  Friendship,  In- 
duftry  ;  or  they  think  themfelves  the  peculiar  Favour- 
ites of  Heaven  on  account  of  thcfe  Raptures  ;  and 
defpife  and  cenfure  others,  as  of  inferior  ClafTes  in  the 
School  of  Piety.  Now  thefe  violent  Agitations  of 
o  the 
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the  Brain  cannot  recur  often  without  pafTing  out  of  the 
Limits  of  Plcafure  into  thofe  of  Pain  ;  and  particular- 
ly into  the  mental  Pains  of  Morofenefs,   Jealoufy, 
Fear,  Dejedion,  and  Melancholy.    Both  the  Greatnefs 
and  the  Samenefs  of  the  Pleafures  concur,  as  in  other 
Cafes,  to  convert  them  into  Pains.     But  it  does  not 
appear,  that  thofe  who  feek  God  in  all  his  Works, 
and  receive  all  the  Pleafures  and  Pains  which  the  Or- 
der of  his  Providence  offers,  with  Thankfulnefs,  and 
Fidelity  in  their  Duty,   as  coming  from  his  Hand, 
would  either  want  that  Variety,  or  that  Temperature, 
which  in  our  prefent  State  is  necefiary  to  make  the 
Love  of  God  a  perpetual  Fund  of  Joy.    And  it  feems 
peculiarly  proper  to  remark  here,  that  if  tlic  primi- 
tive Chriftlans,  inllead  of  retiring  into  Deferrs,  Caves, 
and  Cells,  for  the  Cultivation  of  fpeculative  Devotion, 
had  continued  to  Ihew  forth  and  praflife  the  Love  of 
God  by  expofing  themfelvcs  to  all  (uch  Difficulties 
and  Dangers,  as  had  arifen  in  the  incelTant  Propaga- 
tion of  the  cverlafting  Gofpel  to  tvtry  Natiorty  and 
Kindred^  and  Tongue^  and  People^  they  would  per- 
haps have  rejoiced  evermore,  even  in  the  greateft  Tri- 
bulations, as  the  Apoftles,  and  their  immediate  Fol- 
lowers, who  kept  their  frji  Love^  feem  to  have  done ; 
alfo  that  the  prefent  and  future  Generations  of  Chri- 
flians  can  never  be  delivered  from  fuperftitious  Fears 
and  Anxieties,   from  Drynefs,  Scrupulofity,  and  De- 
jedlion,  till  they  go  into  all  the  IVorld,  and  preach 
the  Gofpel  to  every  Creature^  according  to  our  Savi- 
our's lad  Command.    However,  till  this  happy  Time 
comes,  the  Alloy  of  the  Pleafures  of  Theopathy  with 
Pain  ferves  to  remind  us  of  our  fallen  State,  and  of 
the  Greatnefs  of  our  Fall,  fince  our  primary  and  pu- 
reft  Pleafures  are  lubjed  to  fuch  an  Alloy  ;  and  thus, 
learning  Compalfion,    Humility,   and  Submiflion  to 
God,  we  fhall  be  exalted  thereby,  and,  after  we  have 
fuffered  a  whiky  be  pcrfe^edy  Jlablijhedy  Jlrengthened^ 
fettled. 

PROP. 
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PROP.     72. 

To  deduce  pra5lical  Rule^  concerning  the  Theo' 
pathetic  Affe6liom^  Faiih^  Fear^  Gratitude^ 
Hope^   ^rufly  Refignation^  and  Love. 

Of  Faith  in  God. 

TH  E  Firfl  of  the  Theopathetic  Affe(5lions  is  Faith. 
He  that  cometh  to  God  muft  believe  that  he  is  \  and 
that  he  is  a  Rewarder  of  them  that  diligently  feek  him. 
But  this  Faith  is  of  very  difFcrentDegrees,  even  in  thofe 
who  equally  acknowlege  their  Belief  of  the  Exiftence  of 
God^  and  agree  in  their  ExprefTions  concerning  his 
Nature  and  Attributes,  according  as  their  Ideas  of 
this  Kind  are  more  or  lefs  vivid  and  perfc(n:,  and 
recur  more  or  lefs  frequently  in  the  Events  of  Life. 
It  is  probable  .indeed,  that  no  Man,  efpecially  in  a 
Chriftian  Country,  can  be  utterly  devoid  of  Faith. 
The  ImprelTion  made  upon  us  in  Infancy,  our 
Converfation  afterwards,  the  Books  that  we  read, 
and  the  Wonders  of  the  vifible  World,  all  concur 
to  generate  Ideas  of  the  Power  and  Knowlege  of  God 
at  lead,  and  to  excite  fuch  Degrees  of  Fear,  as  give 
a  Reality  to  the  Ideas,  and  extort  fo  much  of  Aflcnt, 
that  the  mod  profefled  Atheids,  did  they  refled  upon 
what  pafles  in  their  Thoughts,  and  declare  it  fin- 
ccrely,  could  not  but  acknowlege,  that  at  certain 
times  they  ar^^  like  the  Devils^  who  believe  and  tremble. 
After  thefe  come  the  Perfons  who  dare  not  but  own 
God  in  Words,  who  have  few  or  no  Objedions  to 
his  Nature  and  Attributes,  or  who  can  even  produce 
many  Arguments  and  Dcmondrations  in  favour  of 
them  ;  and  yet  put  away  the  Thoughts  of  God  as 
much  as  they  are  able.  The  next  Degree  is  of  fuch 
as  try  to  ferve  God  end  Mammon  together,  in  various 
Proportions  •,  till  at  laft  we  come  to  thofe,  whofe  Heart 
is  perfect  before  God,  wholovehim  with  all  their  Powers, 

and 
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and  walk  in  bis  Pre  fence  continually.  Now  this  lad: 
State  of  Faith  is  that  which  the  Scri^^ture  puts  as  equi- 
valent to  our  whole  Duty :  For  in  this  laft  State  it  com- 
prehends, and  coincides  with,  all  the  other  Theopathe- 
tic  AfFedlions,  when  they  are  like  wife  carried  to  their 
ultimate  Perfedlion.  In  their  firft  Rife  they  all  differ 
from  one  another  •,  in  their  laft  State  they  all  unite  to- 
gether, and  may  be  expreflcd  by  the  Name  of  any  fin- 
gle  one,  when  fuppofed  perfe(5l  -,  though  the  niort; 
ufiial,  proper,  and  emphatic  Appxllation  fecms  to  be  the 
Phrafe  of  the  Love  ofGody  as  before  noted.  Let  us  now 
inquire  by  what  Methods  Men  may  be  moft  accelerated 
in  their  Progrefs  from  the  firft  Dawnings  of  Faith  in 
Infancy  to  its  ultimate  Perfedion. 

Firft,  then.  An  early  Acquaintance  with  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  the  conftant  Study  of  them,  is  the  piin- 
cipal  Means  whereby  this  Faith  is  firft  to  be  gene- 
rated, and  afterwards  improved  and  perfeded.  God 
taught  Mankind  before  the  Flood,  and  for  fome  Ages 
afterwards,  his  Exiftence,  Nature,  and  Attributes,  by 
cxprefs  Revelation  •,  and  therefore  it  cannot  but  be 
the  proper  Method  for  begetting  Faith  in  Children, 
who  are  more  ignorant,  and  unqualified  for  rational 
Dedu(ftions,  than  Adults  in  the  rudeft  Ages  of  the 
World,  to  initiate  them  early  in  the  Records  of  Re- 
ligion. And  though  afterwards  the  inviftble  Things 
of  God  may  be  known  by  the  vifible  Creation,  yet  the 
Miracles  delivered  in  the  Scriptures  have  a  peculiar 
Tendency  to  awaken  the  Attention,  and  to  add  that 
Force,  Luftre,  and  Veneration,  to  our  Ideas  of  God, 
and  his  Attributes,  which  are  the  Caufcs  and  Con- 
comitants of  AfTent  or  Faith,  according  to  the  The- 
ory of  thefe  Papers.  The  fame  thing  holds  of  the 
Prophecies,  Precepts,  Promifcs,  and  Thrcatenings,  of 
the  Scriptures,  in  their  refpedlive  Degrees ;  and  it 
feems,  in  a  manner,  impoflible  for  any  one  to  be 
perpetually  converfant  in  them,  without  this  happy 
Influence.     All  thofe  Perfons  therefore,  who  are  fo 

far 
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far  advanced  in  Faith,  as  to  cry  out  with  the  Father 
of  the  Lunatic  in  the  Gofpel,  Lord^  I  heiieve  \  help 
thou  my  Unbelief  \  ought,  in  confequencc  of  this  Prayer, 
to  apply  themfclves  to  the  daily  Study  of,  and  Medita- 
tion upon,  the  Scriptures.  To  which  it  is  to  be  added, 
that  as  Faith  in  Chrift  is  alfo  ncccfifary,  as  well  as  Faith 
in  the  one  God  and  Father  of  all,  and  can  be  learnt  no 
other  way  than  from  the  Scriptures,  we  ought  upon 
this  account  alfo  to  eltecm  them  as  the  principal 
Means,  which  God  has  put  in  our  Power,  for  the 
Generation  and  Improvement  of  our  Faith:  Faith  co- 
tneth  by  Hearings  and  Hearijtg  by  the  Word  of  God, 

Secondly,  To  the  Study  of  the  Word  of  God  muft 
be  joined  that  of  his  Works.     They  are  in  all  Things 
analogous  to  each  other,  and  are  perpetual  Comments 
upon  each  other.     1  do  not  mean,  that  a  Man  muft 
be  a  deep  Philofopher,  in  order  to  have  Faith  in  God; 
for,  on  the  contrary,  philofophical  Refearches,  when 
purfued  from  Curiofity  or  Ambition,  arc  vain  Deceit, 
and  lead  People  to  make  Shipwreck  of  Faith.     1  would 
only  recommend  to  every  Perfon,  according  to  his 
Knowlege   and  Abilities,   to  confider  the  Works  of 
God  as  his  Works  ♦,  to  refer  all  the  Power,  Wifdom, 
and  Goodnefs  in  them,  to  Him,  as  the  fole  Fountain 
of  thefe  •,  and  to  dwell  upon  the  Vaftnefs,  the  Luftre, 
the  Beauty,    the  Beneficence,   which  are  obvious  to 
vulgar  as  well  as  philofophic  Eyes,  till  fuch  time  as 
they  have  raifcd  Devotion  in  the  Heart.     Such  Excr- 
cifes  would  greatly  aflift  to  overcome  that  Gloomincfs 
and  Scepticifm,   which   fometimes  hang  about    our 
Conceptions  of  the  invifible  World,  and  by  their  re- 
iterated Impreffions  generate  the  Caufes  of  AfTent. 
We  have  Examples  of  this  in  the  Old  Teftament,  par- 
ticularly in  the  Pfalms  \  and  the  Writers  do  not  feem 
to  have  been  eminent  for  any  peculiar  Depth  in  cu- 
rious Inquiries.     Men  of  the  ordinary  Ranks  in  Life 
in  thefe  Times  have  as  much  probably  of  the  Myfte- 
ries  of  Nature  Jinfoldcd  to  them,  as  great  Saints  in 

anticnt 
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antlent  Times  ;  fo  that  they  want  nothing  to  enable 
them  to  draw  the  fame  Faith  and  Devotion  from  the 
Works  of  Creation,  but  the  fame  earned  Dtfire  to  do 
it. 

Thirdly,  An  upright  Heart,  and  a  fincere  Endea- 
vour to  do  our  whole  Duty,  arc  necefTary  to  fiipport 
our  Faith,  after  it  is  generated.  While  any  Sin  re- 
mains  unconquered,  while  there  are  any  fecret  Mifgiv- 
ings,  the  Idea  of  God  will  be  fo  uneafy  to  the  Mind, 
as  not  to  recur  frequently  j  Men  will  feek  for  Refuse 
in  vain  Amufements ;  and  the  falfe  Hopes  of  this 
World  will  exclude  the  real  ones  of  another,  and  make 
Religion  appear  like  a  Dream.  This  is  the  Cafe  with 
far  the  greateft  Part  of  Mankind  ;  they  live  rather  by 
Sight  than  Faith ;  and  are  not  fufficiently  aware,  that 
a  little  Leaven  leavens  the  whole  Lump,  and  that  one 
favourite  Purfuit  of  this  World  totaljv  eclipfes  thofc 
Glories  of  tlie  other,  that  Sight  of  the  inviftble  God^ 
which  the  P«r^  in  Hearty  Yikt  Mofes,  are  favoured 
with.  The  fame  Partiality  of  our  Obedience  and  De- 
votion is  the  Caufe,  that  the  Writings  of  the  Old  and 
NewTeftaments  do  not  at  once  convince  all,  who  per- 
life  them,  of  their  Divine  Authority,  and  of  the  con- 
fequent  Truth  of  Revealed  Religion.  We  judge  of 
the  Frame  of  Mens  Minds  by  that  of  our  own,  as 
appears  from  the  Theory  of  Aflbciation;  and  what 
ever  differs  in  a  great  Degree  from  our  own,  puts  on 
the  Appearance  of  fomcthing  romantic  and  incredible. 
This  is  evident  in  the  daily  Intercourfes  of  human 
Life.  Corrupt  and  dtfigning  Men  put  the  faifcfl  and 
mod  unnatural  Condruflions  upon  the  Adions  of  the 
Bulk  of  Mankind,  and  often  deceive  themfelves  there- 
by ;  and  the  Bulk  of  Mankind  are  quite  at  a  Lofs  to 
conceive  and  believe  the  PofTibility  of  very  hcroicaJ^ 
generous,  pious  Ad^ions.  And  thus  profane  Men 
turn  into  Ridicule  PafTagcs  in  the  Scriptures,  which 
demand  the  higheft  Admiration  and  Applaufe  ;  and 
Men  of  inferior  Degrees  of  Goodnefs,    though  they 

do 
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do  not  aflent  to  this,  are  a  little  daggered  at  it.  But 
they  who  will  do  the  JVill  of  God,  will  foon  per- 
ceive the  Bo^rine  of  the  Scriptures  to  h^from  bim  \ 
they  who  will  prefs  forward  to  the  Perfedlion  of  Mo* 
fes^  Bavid^  St.  Peter^  or  St.  Paiily  will  not  only  acquit 
them  readily  of  the  Charge  of  Enthufiafm  anci  Impo- 
podure,  but  will  alfo  fee  and  feel  experimentally  fuch 
iinqueftionable  Criterions  of  Truth,  fuch  a  Reality,  in 
their  Words  and  Actions,  as  will  difpel  all  the  Mifts 
of  Scepticifm  and  Infidelity,  with  regard  cither  to  Na- 
tural or  Revealed  Religion. 

It  is  much  to  be  wilhed,  that  thefe  things  were  fc- 
rioufiy  weighed,  and  laid  to  Heart,  by  thofe  half-pious 
Perfons,  who  abftain  from  grofs  Sins,  and  feek^  tbo* 
they  do  not  Jlrivey  to  enter  in  at  the  Jir eight  Gate,  who 
are  not  far  from  the  Kingdom  of  God,  Thefe  Perfons 
might,  by  a  little  more  Attention  to  the  Word  and 
Works  of  God  in  a  pradical  Way,  and  cafling  away 
the  Sin  that  docs  mofi  enfily  hefet  them,  not  only  ar- 
rive at  ihdiifulUffurance  of  Faith,  which  is  our  great- 
eft  Happinefs  in  this  World,  and  the  Earneft  of  an 
eternal  Crown  hereafter,  but  alfo  let  their  Light  fo 
fhine  before  Men,  as  that  they,  feeing  their  good  Works ^ 
would  glorify  their  Father,  which  is  in  Heaven, 

Of  the  Fear  of  God, 

The  immediate  Confequence  of  Faith  in  God,  in 
its  imperfed  State,  is  Fear.  And  though  Love  docs 
arife  alfo,  yet  it  is  faint  and  tranfient  for  a  long 
time,  whereas  the  Fear  is  ftrong  and  vivid,  and  re- 
curs generally  with  every  Recolleftion  of  the  Divine 
Attributes.  The  Caufe  of  all  this  is  unfolded  in  thefe 
Papers.  For,  Fear  being  the  Offspring  of  bodily 
Pain,  and  this  being  much  more  acute  than  bodily 
Pleafure,  the  Parent  of  Love,  it  follows  that  Fear  muft, 
in  general,  be  ftronger  than  Love  in  their  nafcent 
State.  The  auguft  Ideas  of  infinite  Time  and  Space, 
of  the  Glories  of  Heaven,  and  the  Torments  of  HelU 

of 
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of  the  great  Works  of  the  Creation,  ^c.  which  ac- 
company the  Idea  of  God,  farther  contribute  to  agitate 
the  Mind,  and  to  carry  it  within  the  Limits  of  JPain 
or  Fear.  At  the  fame  time  we  fee,  that  thcfe  ter- 
rifying Ideas,  when  mixed  with  thofe  which  generate 
Love,  and  moderated  by  frequent  Rcciirrency,  and 
other  means,  fo  as  to  fall  back  within  the  Limits  of 
Pleafure,  mud  greatly  increafe  our  Love,  and  other 
pleafing  AfFedions,  exerted  towards  the  Deity.  We 
are  to  inquire  therefore,  both  how  the  Fear  of  God 
may  moft  efFeflually  be  generated,  and  how  it  may 
be  converted  moft  fpeedily  into  Love  and  Delight  in 
God.  And  the  Anfwer  will  be,  that  we  muft  make 
ufe  of  the  Means  before  recommended  for  the  Gene- 
ration and  Increafe  of  Faith,  viz,  the  Study  of  the 
Word  and  Works  of  God,  and  a  fincere  Endeavour 
to  difcharge  the  Whole  of  our  Duty. 

That  the  laft  is  necelTary  to  keep  up  the  Fear 
of  God,  may  appear,  inafmuch  as  thofe  who  continue 
to  difobey,  muft,  by  degrees,  fall  into  Infenfibility 
and  Callofity  •,  the  frequent  Returns  of  the  Ideas  of 
Guilt  and  Fear  make  them  fit  eafier  upon  the  Mind, 
at  the  fame  time  that  the  remaining  Uneafinefs  keeps 
thefe  Ideas,  with  all  their  AfTociates,  out  of  View,  in 
great  meafure,  as  has  been  mentioned  already. 

Of  Gratitude  towards  God, 

Gratitude  or  Thankfulnefs  to  God  arifes  from  the 
Recolledlion  of  Benefits  received,  juft  as  that  to  Men. 
And  if  we  could  fee  and  feel  pradlically  and  perpe- 
tually, that  God  is  the  fole  Spring  of  all  A6lion, 
our  Gratitude  to  God  would  ablbrb  all  Kinds  and 
Degrees  of  it  paid  to  Men.  Could  we  alfo  look  with 
the  Eye  of  Faith  into  Futurity,  and  be  convinced  re- 
ally, that  Eye  batb  not  feen^  nor  Ear  beards  neither 
hath  it  entered  into  the  Heart  of  Man  to  conceive^  what 
things  God  has  prepared  for  f Itch  as  love  him^  that  all 
things  work  together  for  their  Goody  Trials  and  Affii- 
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6tions  as  much,  or  more  than  any  thing  elfe,  that 
every  Creature  fhall  love,  and  blefe,  and  praifc  God 
at  laft,  and  every  one  partake  of  the  Happincfs  of 
all  the  reft,  whilft  yet  we  all,  who  are  thus  Heirs  of 
an  Ex&sls  of  Glory,  Pcrfedion,  and  Happinefs,  arc 
Creatures  of  Yefterday,  called  forth  from  nothing  by 
God's  Almighty  Word  ;  if,  farther,  we  confider,  that 
the  Son  of  God  became  Flelh,  took  our  Infirmities  and 
Sorrows,  and  at  laft  died  for  us,  God  condefcending 
thus  to  recommend  and  evidence  his  infinite  Love 
to  us  5  our  Hearts  could  not  but  overflow  with  fuch 
Gratitude,  as  even  to  overpower  our  Faith  for  a 
while.  We  Ihould  then  acknowlege,  that  all  we  are, 
and  have,  and  hope  for,  are  from  him  j  we  Ihould 
praife  him  for  all  the  Bleflings  paft,  prefent,  and  fu- 
ture, which  we  receive  in  our  own  Perfons,  or  in 
thofe  of  our  FeUow-Creatures ;  and  defire  nothing  fo 
ardently,  as  to  be  admitted  into  his  Prcfencc,  and 
the  Society  of  thofe  happy  Beings,  who  reft  not  Day 
and  Night,  faying  Holy^  Holy^  Holy^  Lord  God  A^ 
wighty,  which  maSy  and  iSy  and  is  to  come. 

Of  Hope  andTruft  in  Gody  and  Reftgnation  to  bis  Will, 

Hope  and  Truft  in  God  differ  only  in  Degree,  the 
laft  being  a  fiiTner  Hope,  and,  as  it  were,  an  Af- 
furance  of  the  Favour  of  God  to  ourfelves  in  parti- 
cular •,  and  that  he  will  provide  for  all  our  Wants. 
Refignation  is  the  fame  Hope  and  Truft  exerted,  not- 
withftanding  that  prefent  Appearances  may  be  contra* 
ry  thereto :  It  is  the  SubmifTion  of  our  own  Wills 
and  Judgments  to  God's,  with  an  intire  Confidence  in 
his  Care  and  Goodnefs.  Let  us  endeavour  to  place 
this  Hope,  Truft,  and  Refignation,  upon  a  fure  Foun- 
dation, laid  in  the  Word  and  Works  of  God. 

Firft,  then.  The  Scriptures  give  the  ftrongeft  and 
plaineft  AfTurances,  that  all  thofe  who  love  and  obey 
God  here,  will  be  admitted  to  pure,  exalted,  and 
eternal  Happinefs  at  the  Expiration  of  this  Life.    If 
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therefore  our  Hearts  do  not  condemn  us^  we  may  have 
this  Confidence  in  him  \  we  may  have  an  intire  Hope 
and  Truft  in  him,  as  to  the  mod  weighty  of  all 
Points,  our  eternal  Salvation.  And  though  natural 
Reafon  could  not  have  difcovered  this  ineflimablc 
Hope  to  us,  though  it  was  not  able  to  bring  Life 
and  Immortality  to  Lights  Chrift  being  the  only  ftire 
and  ftedfaft  Anchor  of  that  Hope,  which  reaches 
beyond  the  Veil  of  Death ;  yet  it  readily  concurs  with 
all  the  Scripture  Declarations  of  this  Kind,  and  even 
affords  a  comfortable  Probability  of  itfelf,  after  we 
have  once  been  enlightened  by  Revelation. 

Secondly,  the  Scriptures,  The  Voice  of  Reafoni 
and  careful  Obfervation,  all  concur  to  aflure  us,  thac 
a  fecret  Providence  attends  upon  the  Good  •»  prote6l$ 
and  bleffes  them  in  the  Events  of  the  prefent  Life, 
ordinary  and  extraordinary  ;  delivers  them  in  great 
Trials  and  AfBidtions  5  and  difpofes  every  Incident 
and  Circumftance  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  they  would 
wi(h  and  defire  for  themfelves,  could  they  judge 
aright,  and  take  the  Whole  of  Things  into  their 
View.  Now  the  full  Perfuafion  of  this  would  be  a 
moft  endearing  Motive  to  Trufl  and  Confidence  in 
God.  For  the  Things  of  this  Life,  however  incon- 
fiderable  when  compared  to  thofe  of  another,  do  mofl 
fenfibly  afFeft  even  good  Men  ;  and,  till  they  can  ar- 
rive at  a  due  Indifference  to  this  World,  it  is  highly 
requifite,  that  they  (hould  turn  their  Excefs  of  Sen- 
fibility  into  a  Motive  to  Gratitude  and  Trult 

Thirdly,  The  Affurance  that  all  our  Affliflions 
are  the  Chaftifements  of  our  heavenly  Father,  and 
equally  produdlive  of  Happinefs  with  the  other  Events 
or  our  Lives,  as  mentioned  in  the  laft  Paragraph, 
enables  us  to  refign  ourfelves.  The  highefl  Adt  of 
this  Kind  is,  for  the  moil  part,  in  the  Article  of 
Death,  when  we  are  furrounded  with  Infirmity,  Pain, 
and  Darknefs,  and  when  all  inferior  Coinforts  muft 
be  given  up.      Now  this  Theopathetic  Affe(flion  of 
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Refignation,  though  it  is  in  its  firft  State  painful,  and 
difficult  to  corrupt  Nature*,  yet  in  its  Progrcfs  it 
becomes  eafy,  and  at  lad  affords  the  dcepeft  Peace 
and  Satisfaflion.  By  refigning  all,  we  are  delivered 
from  every  Anxiety  and  Difquietude,  and  enter  upon 
the  next  Period  of  our  Exiftence,  with  an  Impartiality 
and  Freedom,  that  qualifies  us  to  enjoy  whatever  the 
Order  of  Providence  beflows.  And  unlefs  we  were 
exercifed  with  fome  Trials  and  Temptations  of  this 
Kind,  unlefs  our  Wills  were  fometimes  difappointed, 
we  fhould  at  lafl  be  fwallowed  up  by  mere  Wilful* 
nefs,  and  purfue  every  Objefl  of  Defire  with  an  un- 
conquerable Eagernefs  and  Obflinacy  :  We  fhould 
alfo  idolize  ourfelves,  as  the  Authors  of  our  Succefa 
and  Bleflings  -,  or,  at  the  utmoft,  fhould  look  no 
farther  than  the  Courfe  of  Nature,  and  blind  un- 
meaning Fate :  Whereas  by  learning  a  ready  Com- 
pliance with  the  Will  of  God,  however  unexpected, 
we  become  Partakers  of  his  Happinefs ;  for  his  Will 
can  never  be  difappointed. 

Fourthly,  Thofe  Perfons  who  believe  the  Good- 
nefs  of  God,  according  to  the  Third  of  the  Suppofi- 
tions  before-mentioned,  /.  e,  who  believe  that  he  will 
advance  all  his  Creatures  to  unlimited  Happinefs  ulti- 
mately, may  much  more  eafily  refign  themfelvcs  to 
God,  in  all  refpeds,  fpiritual  as  well  as  temporal^ 
on  that  Account.  But  it  appears,  that  very  pious 
Perfons  have  an  intire  Refignation  without  any  di- 
flindl  Conception  or  Belief  of  this  Hypothefis.  They 
know  and  teel,  as  it  were,  that  God  is  infinitely 
good,  and  that  the  Judge  of  all  the  Earth  miijl  da 
right ;  and,  in  this  Confidence,  they  leave  the  My- 
fteries  of  his  Providence,  his  unfearchable  Judgment, 
to  be  unfolded  in  his  own  time,  preferving  them- 
felves  from  Difquietude  by  an  humble  religious 
Scepticifm.  But  if  it  fhould  pleafe  God  to  difplay 
the  Riches  of  his  Mercy  in  the  full  Difcovery  and 
Eftablifliment  of  the  Dodlrine  of  univerfkl  Reftora- 
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tk)n»  in  the  latter  times,  which  arc  now  approaching, 
it  will  become  us  firft  to  receive  it  with  the  higheft 
Gratitude,  and  then  to  ufe  it  as  a  Means  of  accele- 
rating our  Progrefs  towards  the  abroluteRefignation  of 
ourfelves,  and  ail  ourFellow-Creaturcs,  into  the  Hands 
of  God. 

Fifthly,  As  the  Confiderations  contained  in  the 
Four  laft  Paragraphs  may  contribute  to  beget  Hope, 
Tnift,  and  Refignation  in  us,  fo  all  the  foregoing 
Theopathetic  Affcdions,  and  particularly  Gratitude, 
with  all  the  Means  of  obtaining  them,  confpire  to 
the  fame  Purpofe,  as  will  be  cafily  fcen. 

Of  the  Lcve  of  God, 

The  Love  of  God  may  be  confidered  as  the  laft  of 
the  Theopathetic  Affedions,  as  before  remarked  •,  for 
they  all  end  in  it,  and  it  is  the  Sum  total  of  them  all. 
In  its  firft  Rife,  it  muft,  like  all  the  reft  of  them, 
refemble  the  fympathetic  one  of  the  fame  Name  ; 
and  thus  it  differs  from  the  reft  in  their  firft  Rife,  and 
is,  as  it  were,  contrary  to  Fear.  In  its  firft  Rife  it 
is  often  tindured  with  Fondnefs  and  Familiarity,  and 
leans  much  towards  Enthufiafm  •,  as,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Fear  is  often  at  firft  a  flavifti  fuperfticious 
Dread.  By  degrees  the  Fear  and  Love  qualify  each 
other;  and,  by  uniting  with  the  other  theopathetic 
Aff*edlions,  they  all  together  coalefce  into  a  reveren- 
tial, humble,  filial  Love,  attended  wich  a  Peace, 
Comfort,  and  Joy,  that  pafs  all  Belief  of  thofe  who 
have  not  experienced  it  \  fo  that  they  look  upon  the 
Difcourfes  and  Wridngs  of  thofe  who  have,  to  be 
cither  Hypocrify,  or  romantic  Jargon.  The  Book 
of  Pfalm  affords  the  fublinuft  and  mo^  corrcfl  Ex- 
prelTions  of  this  Kind,  and  can  never  be  too  much 
ftudied  by  thofe  who  would  cherifh,  purity,  and  per- 
fect in  themfelves  a  devout  Frame  of  Mind.  And 
this  fingle  Circumftancc,  cxclufive  of  all  other  Confi- 
derations, appears  to  mc  a  moft  convincing  i'roof  gf 
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the  Divine  Authority  of  this  Book,  and  conrequcntly 
of  the  reft  of  the  Books  of  the  Old  and  New  Tefta* 
ment.  But  they  have  all  the  fame  Evidence  in  their 
Favour,  in  their  refpedive  Degrees ;  they  are  all 
Helps  to  beget  in  us  the  Love  of  God,  and  Tefts 
whether  we  have  it  or  no  \  and  he  who  meditatts 
"Day  and  Nigh^  in  the  Law  of  God^  joining  thereto 
the  pradical  Contemplation  of  his  Works,  as  prefcri- 
bed  by  the  Scriptures,  and  the  Purification  of  bis 
Hands  and  Hearty  will  foon  arrive  at  that  devout  and 
happy  State,  which  is  fignificd  by  the  Love  of  God. 
Lwill  here  add  fome  p radical  Con fequences  refulting 
from  what  has  been  advanced  concerning  the  theopa- 
thetic  Affedlions. 

Firft,  then,  Though  an  Excefs  of  Paflion  of  every 
Kind,  fuch  as  is  not  under  the  Command  of  the 
voluntary  Power,  is  to  be  avoided,  as  dangerous  and 
finful ;  yet  we  muft  take  care  to  ferve  God  with  our 
Affedions,  as  well  as  our  outward  Aflions  •,  and  in- 
deed, unlcfs  we  do  the  firft,  we  (hall  not  long  con- 
tinue to  do  the  laft,  the  internal  Frame  of  our  Minds 
being  the  Source  and  Spring,  from  whence  our  ex- 
ternal Adlions  flow.  God,  who  gives  us  all  our  Fa- 
culties and  Powers,  has  a  Right  to  all ;  and  it  is  a 
fecret  Difloyalty  and  Infidelity,  not  to  pay  the  Tri- 
bute of  our  Airedtions.  They  are  evidently  in  our 
Power,  immediately  or  mediately  -,  and  therefore  he 
who  goes  to  his  ProfefTion,  Occupation,  or  Amufe- 
ments,  with  more  Delight  and  Pleafure  than  to  his 
Exercifes  of  Devotion,  his  Reading  and  Meditation 
upon  divine  Subjefls,  and  his  Prayers  and  Praifes, 
whofe  Soul  is  not  atbirfl  for  the  living  God^  and  the 
Water  of  Life^  may  afturedly  conclude,  that  he  i^  not 
arrived  at  the  requifite  Degree  of  Perfedbion ;  that 
he  ftill  hankers  after  Mammon^  though  he  may  have 
fome  real  Defires,  and  earncft  Refolutions,  with 
rcfpe<5t  to  God, 
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Secondly,  Though  this  be  true  in  general,  and  a 
Truth  of  the  greatdl  prafticaJ  Importance  j  yet  there 
are  fomc  Seafons,  in  which  all  the  theopathctic  Af- 
fcdlions,  and  many,  in  which  thofc  of  the  delightful 
Kind,  are  languid,  and  that  even  in  Perfons  that  are 
far  advanced  in  Purity  and  Perfec'Hon.     Thus  the 
cnthufiaftic  Raptures,  which  often  talce  place  in  the 
Beginning  of  a  religious  Courfc,  by  introducing  an 
oppofite  State,  difquaiify  fome ;    a  Judakal  Rigour 
and  Exaa:itude  in  long  Exercifes,   bodily  Dilbrders, 
l£c.  others,    from  feeling  God  to  be  their  prefenc 
Joy  and  Comfort.      So  that  the  Fervours  of  Devo- 
tion are  by  no  means  in  exad  Proportion  to  the  De- 
gree of  Advancement  in  Piety;  we  can  by  no  means 
make  them  a  Criterion  of  our  own  Progrefs,  or  that 
of  others.     But  then  they  are  always  fome  Prefum- 
ption;  and  it  is  far  better,  that  they  fhould  have 
fomc  Mixture  even   of  Enthufiafm,   than  not   take 
place  at  all.     As  to  thofc,  who  are  in  the  dry  and 
deje^ed  State,   the  Fear  of  God  is,  for  the  moft 
part,  fufficiently  vivid  in  them.     Let  them  there- 
fore frequently  recoiled,  that  the  Fear  of  God  is  a 
Scripture  Criterion  and  Seal  of  the  Elea:,  as  well  as 
Love.     Let  them  confider,  that  this  Trial  muft  be 
fubmitted  to,  as  much  as  any  other,    till  Patience 
have  her  perfe^  IVork  ;    that  it  is  more  purifying 
than  common  Trials ;    that  the  State  of  Fear  is  far 
more  fafc,  and  a  much  ftronger  Earncfl;  of  Salvation, 
than  premature  and  ecflatic  Tranfprts ;  and  that,  if 
they  continue  faithful,  it  will  end  in  Love,  probably 
during  this  Life,  certainly  in  another.     Laftly,  That 
no  feeble-minded  Perfon  may  be  left  without  Com- 
fort, if  there  be  any   one  who  doubts  whether  he 
cither  loves  or  fears  God,  finding  nothing  but  Dul- 
ncfs.    Anxiety,   and  Scrupulofity,   within  him,   he 
muft  be  referred  to  his  external  Adions,  as  the  furcft 
Criterion  of  his  real  Intentions,  in  this  confufed  and 
diforderly  State  of  the  Affedions  j  and  at  the  fame 
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time  admonifhed  fiot  to  depend  upon  his  external 
Righteoufnefs,  which  would  breed  an  cndlcfs  Scru- 
pulofity,  and  an  Endeavour  after  an  ufelefs  Exactitude, 
but  to  take  Refuge  in  the  Mercy  of  God  through 
Jcfus  Chrift. 

Laftly,  The  Cultivation  of  the  Love  of  God  in 
ourfelves  by  the  Methods  here  recommended,  and 
all  others  ihat  fuit  our  State  and  Condition,  with  a 
prudent  Caution  to  avoid  Enthufiafm  on  one  hand, 
and  Su perdition  on  the  other,  is  the  principal  Means 
for  preferving  us  from  Deje(5tion  of  every  Kind,  and 
freeing  us,   it  we  be  fallen  into  it.      Worldly  Sor- 
rows mud  by  degrees  die  away,    becaufe   worldly 
Defires,  their  Sources,  will.     And  this  Progrefs  will 
be  much  accelerated  by  the  ImprefTions  of  a  con- 
trary Nature,    which  Gratitude,  Hope,    Love  to- 
wards God,  will  make  upon  the  Mind.     As  to  the 
Dejedtion,   which  relates  to  another  World,    it  ge- 
nerally ends,  as  has  been  frequently  remarked  already, 
in  the  oppofue  State,    being  its  own  Remedy  and 
Cure  i  but  all  diredt  Endeavours  after  the  true  and 
pure  Love  of  God   muft  afTift.     It  is  much  to  be 
wiflied,  that  low-fpirited  Perfons  of  all  Kinds  would 
open  thcmfelves  without  Referve  to  religious  Friends, 
and  particularly  to  fuch  as  have  pafTed  through  the 
fame  dark  and  difmal  Path  themfelves,  and,  diftrufting 
their  Judgments,  would  refign  themfelves  for  a  time 
to  fome  Ferfon  of  approved  Experience  and  Piety. 
Thefc  would  be  hke  guardian  Angels  to  them ;  and 
as  our  Natures  arc  fo  communicative,  and  fufceptible 
ofInfe6lion   good  and  bad,  they  would  by  degrees 
infufe  fomcthing  of  their  own  peaceable,    cheartul, 
and  devout  S^-irit  into  them.     But  all  human  Supports 
and  Comforts  are  to   be  at  lad  refigned  ;  we  muft 
have  no  Comforter^  no  Gody  but  one  \  and  happy  are 
they  who  make  hade   towards  this  central  Point,  in 
wliich  alone  we  can  find  Reji  to  our  Souls, 
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Scholium. 
If  we  confidcr  the  Love  of  the  World,  the  Fear 
of  God,  and  the  Love  of  God,  in  the  firft  Ratio 
which  they  bear  to  each  other,  it  will  appear,  that 
the  Love  of  the  World  is  infinitely  greater  than  the 
Fear  of  God,  and  the  Fear  infinitely  greater  than  the 
Love;  fo  that  the  Fear  of  God  h  a  middle  Propor- 
tional between  the  Love  of  the  WoWd  and  the  Love 
of  God,  in  the  firft  or  nafcent  Ratio  of  thefe  Af- 
feflions.  In  like  manner,  if  we  take  their  laft  Ratio, 
or  that  in  which  the  Love  of  tht  World,  and  the 
Fear  of  God,  vanifh  into  the  Love  of  God,  the  Love 
of  the  World  will  be  infinitely  his  than  the  Fear  of 
God,  and  the  Fear  infinitely  lefs  than  the  Love ;  fo 
that  the  Fear  of  God  will  ftill  be  a  middle  Proportion- 
al between  the  Love  of  the  World  and  the  Love  of 
God.  Let  us  fuppofe  the  Fear  of  God  to  be  a  mid- 
dle Proportional  between  the  Love  of  the  World  and 
the  Love  of  God  in  all  the  intermediate  States  of  thefe 
Afifedions,  from  their  firft  Rife  in  Infancy,  till  their 
ultimate  Abforption  and  Evancfcence  m  the  Love  of 
God  ;  and  fee  how  this  Suppofition  will  tally  with 
Experience,  and  how  each  Atfcftion  varies  in  refpeft 
of  the  other  two.  Call  therefore  the  Love  of  the 
World  VV,  the  Fear  of  God  F,  and  the  Love  of 
God  L.  Since  then  W ;  F : :  F :  L,  W  =  i^.  If 

now  F  be  fuppofed  to  remain  the  fame  W  :  :  L,  /,  e, 
every  Diminution  of  the  Love  of  the  World  will  in- 
creale  the  Love  of  God,  and  vice  verfa\  fo  that, 
if  the  Love  of  the  World  be  nothing,  the  Love 
of  God  will  be  infinite,  alfo  infinitely  greater  than 
the  Fear,  /.  e.  we  fliall  be  infinitely  happy.  If, 
on  the  contrary,  the  Love  of  tlie  World  be 
greater  than  the  Love  of  God,  the  Fear  will  alfo 
be  greater  than  it,  and  our  Rtrli^jcjn  be  chictiy  An- 
xiety and  Superftition.  If,  farthei,  F,  fuppofed  ft^ll 
to  remain  the  fame,  be  greater  than  W,  it  is  our 

trueft 
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tfueft  Intcreft  to  diminifh  W  as  much  as  we  can, 
becaufc  then  the  Gain  in  L  is  far  greater  than  the 
Lofs  in  W.     If  L  remain  the  fame,  then  W  =z:F» ; 
i,  e.  every  Incrcafc  of  W  will  increafe  F  alfo,  i.  f. 
every  Increafe  of  die  Love  of  the  World  will  increafe 
the  Fear  of  God,  which  therefore,   fincc  the  Love 
h  not  increafed  by  Suppofition,    muft  incline  to  a 
fuperflitious  Dread  :  As,    on  the  contrary,  if  W  va- 
nifhes,  F  mud  vanifh  alfo  •,  r ,  e.  the  Love  of  the 
World  and  Fear  being  both  annihilated,  we  (hall 
receive   pure  Happinefs,   of  a  finite  Degree,   from 
the  Love  of  God.     If  W  remain  the  fame,  then  F* 
:  :  L  •,  i,  e,  every  Acceflion  made  to  the  Fear  of  God 
•will  be  the  Caufe  of  a  greater  AcoefTion  to  the  Love, 
and  every  Acceflion  to  the  Love  the  Caufe  of  only  a 
lefs  Acceflion  to  the  Fear  ;  i,  e.  we  Ihall  be  Gainers 
upon  the  Whole  by  all  Motives  either  to  the  Fear 
or  Love  of  God,    Lofers  by  all  contrary  Motives, 
For  if  F  be  fuppofed  even  infinite,  L  will  be  infi- 
nito-mfinite,  i.  e.    will  abforb  it  infinitely ;   and,  if 
p  be  infinitcfimal,    L  will  be  infinito-infinitefimal ; 
i.  e,  we  fliall  become  mere  fclfifh  Worldlings ;  which 
is  the  Cafe  with  thofe  practical  Atheifl:s,  who  fucceed 
in  their  Endeavours  to  put  God,  and  a  future  State, 
out  of  their  Thoughts,   that  they  may  give  them- 
felves  up  to  this  World.     W  now  occupies  the  Place 
of  L,  and  extinguiflies  both  F  and  it  •,  /.  e.  Self  and 
the  World  are  their  God.     Upon  the  Whole,   it 
follows  from  this  Speculation  concerning  the  Quan- 
tities W,  F,  and  L,  that  W  ought  to  be  diminifh- 
ed,  and  F  and  L  to  be  increafed,  as  much  as  pof- 
fible,  that  fo  W  may  be  indefinitely  lefs  than  F,  and 
F  indefinitely  lefs  than  L  ;  i,  e,  we  ourfelves  indefi- 
nitely happy  in  the  Love  of  God,  by  the  previous 
Annihilation  of  Self  and  the  World.     And   it  may 
not  perhaps  be  quite  unufeful  to  have  reprefentcd  this 
mod  important  of  all  Conclufions,    with  the  Steps 
that  lead  to  it,  in  tliis  new  and  compendious  Light. 

PROP. 
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PROP.     73. 

T^  deduce  pra^ical  Rules  concerning  the  Manner 
of  exprejfing  the  theopathetic  AffeHiom  by 
Jprayer^  and  other  religious  Exercifes, 

'TpHERE  cannot  be  a  more  fatal  Delufion,  than  to 
•■•  fuppofe,  that  Religion  is  nothing  but  a  Divine 
Philofophy  in  the  Soul ;  and  that  the  foregoing  theo- 
pathetic Afifefbions  may  exift  and  flourifh  there,  tho* 
they  be  not  cultivated  by  devout  Exercifcs  and  Ex- 
preflions.  Experience,  and  many  plain  obvious 
Reafons,  fhew  the  Falfliood  and  mifchicvous  Tendency 
of  this  Notion  •,  and  the  Theory  of  thefe  Papers  may 
furnifh  us  with  other  Reafons  to  the  fame  Purpofe,  of 
a  deeper  and  more  fubtle  Nature.  It  follows  fron^ 
this  Theory,  that  no  internal  Difpofitions  can  remain 
long  in  the  Mind,  unlefs  they  be  perpetually  nourifhed 
by  proper  AlTociations,  /.  e.  by  fome  external  A(5bs. 
This  therefore  may  be  confidered  as  a  ftrong  Argu- 
ment for  frequent  Prayer. 

But,  Secondly,  Though  God  be  in  himfelf  infinite 
in  Power,  Knowlege,  Goodnefs,  and  Happinefs,  /.  e. 
acquainted  with  all  our  Wants,  ready  and  able  to 
fupply  them,  and  incapable  of  Change  through  our 
Intreatics  and  Importunities;  yet,  as  he  reprcfents 
himfelf  to  us  both  in  his  Word  and  Works  in  the  Re- 
lation of  a  Father  and  Governor,  our  aflbciated  Na- 
ture compels  us,  as  it  were,  to  apply  to  him  in  the 
fame  way  as  we  do  to  earthly  Fathers  and  Governors ; 
and,  by  thus  compelling  us,  becomes  a  Reafon  for  fo 
doing.  If  God's  incomprehenfible  Perfedion  be  fup- 
pofed  to  exclude  Prayer,  it  will  equally  exclude  all 
Thoughts  and  Difcourfcs  concerning  him  •,  for  thefe 
are  all  equally  Ihort  and  unworthy  of  him ;  which  is 
dircft  Atheifm. 

Thirdly, 
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Thirdly,  Though  the  Hypothcfis  of  Mcchanifm 
may  feemat  firft  Sight  to  make  Prayer  fupcrfluous  and 
ufelefs;  yet,  upon  farther  Confidcration,  it  will  be 
found  quite  othcrwife.  For  if  all  Thinp  be  condu(flcd 
mechanically,  i.  e.  by  Means  •,  then  Prayer  may  be 
the  IMeans  of  procuring  what  we  want.  Our  Ignorance 
of  the  Manner  in  which  Things  operate,  is  not  the 
leaft  Evidence  againd  their  having  a  real  Operation. 
If  all  be  condufled  mechanically,  fome  Means  mud 
be  made  ufe  of  for  procuring  our  Wants.  The  Ana- 
logy of  all  other  Things  intimates,  that  thefe  Means 
mud  proceed  in  part  from  Man.  The  Analogy  taken 
from  the  Relations  of  Father  and  Governor  fuggefts 
Prayer.  It  follows  therefore,  according  to  the  mecha- 
nical Hypothefis,  that  Prayer  is  one  of  the  principal 
Means,  whereby  we  may  obtain  our  Defires. 

Fourthly,  If  all  thefe  Reafons  were  fet  afide,  the 
prefling  Nature  of  fome  of  our  Wants  would  extort 
Prayers  from  us,  and  therefore  juflify  them. 

I^fthly,  In  like  manner,  the  theopathetic  Affec- 
tions, if  they  be  fufhciently  ftrong,  will  break  forth 
into  Prayers  and  Praifes,  as  in  the  Authors  of  the 
Ffalms^  and  other  devout  Perfons. 

Laftly,  The  Scriptures  dired  and  command  us  to 
pray,  to  pray  always^  in  every  thing  to  give  Thanks  •, 
and  fupport  the  foregoing  and  fuch-like  Reafons  for 
Prayer  and  Praife.  And  this  removes  all  Doubt  and 
Scruple,  if  any  fliould  remain  from  the  infinite  Na- 
ture and  Majefty  of  God.  We  may  be  fatisfied  from 
the  Scriptures,  that  we  have  the  Privilege  to  pray, 
to  expofe  all  our  Wants,  Defires,  Joys,  and  Griefs, 
to  our  Creator  •,  and  that  he  will  hear  us,  and  help 
us. 

As  to  the  Time,  Manner,  and  Requifitcs  of 
Prayer,  we  may  make  the  following  Obfervations. 

Firft,  That  Words  are  of  great  Ufe  in  the  mofl 
private  Prayer,  becaufe  of  the  Aflbciations  transferred 
upon  them,  and  which  therefore  they  excite  in  the 

Mind. 
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Mind.  But,  then,  as  there  are  internal  Sentiments 
and  Combinations  of  thefe,  to  which  no  Words  caa 
correfpond,  we  muft  not  confine  the  noble  Privilege 
of  Prayer  and  Praife  to  our  Languages,  which  arc 
the  Offspring  of  the  Confufion  at  Babel,  There  are 
therefore  proper  Seafons  and  Occafions  for  mental 
Prayer,  for  the  Tendency  and  Afpiration  of  the  Heart 
to  God  without  Words,  as  well  as  for  vocal  Prayer. 
And  indeed  all  private  vocal  Prayer  feems  to  admit 
of  and  require  mental  Prayer,  at  fhort  Intervals,  in 
order  to  fix  our  Attention,  and  exalt  our  Afieftions, 
by  giving  Scope  to  the  fecondarily  automatic  Work- 
ings of  a  devout  Heart, 

Secondly,  Forms  of  Prayer,  compofed  by  Perfons 
of  a  devout  Spirit,  are  of  Lffe  to  all  at  certain  timcs^ 
for  afiifting  the  Invention,  and  exciting  Fervency ; 
and  in  the  Beginning  of  a  religious  Courfe  they  fecni 
to  be  nccefiary,  as  they  certainly  are  for  Children. 
But  it  would  be  a  great  Hindrance  to  the  Growth  and 
Perfedlion  of  our  Devotion,  always  to  keep  to  Forms, 
The  Heart  of  every  particular  Perfon  alone  knows  its 
own  Bitternefs,  itsDefircs,  Guilt,  Fears,  Hopes,  and 
Joys;  and  it  will  be  impofiible  to  open  ourf.Ivcs 
without  Refervc,  and  with  a  filial  Love  and  Confi- 
dence in  God,  unlefs  we  do  it  of  ourfclves,  in  fuch 
Words  as  the  then  prefent  State  of  Mind,  when  under 
a  vigorous  Senfe  of  the  Divine  Prefence,  fhall 
fugged. 

Thirdly,  A  Regularity  as  to  the  Times  of  private 
Devotion  helps  to  keep  Perfons  fteady  in  a  religious 
Courfe,  and  to  call  them  ofl:'  again  and  again  from 
purfuing  and  fetting  their  Hearts  upon  the  Vanities  of 
the  World.  And  we  may  affirm  in  particular,  that 
the  Morning  and  Evening  Sacrifice  of  private  Prayer 
and  Praife  ought  never  to  be  difpenfed  with,  in  ordi- 
nary Cafes,  not  even  by  Perfons  far  advanced  in  the 
Ways  of  Piety.  It  feems  alfo  very  confonant  to  die 
true  Spirit  of  Devotion,    to    have    fet    Hours   of 

Prayer 
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Prayer  in  the  Courfe  of  the  Day,  as  Memoriafj 
and  Means  of  begetting  this  Spirit,  which,  how- 
ever, cannot  be  obferved  by  the  Bulk  of  the  World 
with  Exa<!lnefs.  Laftly,  It  will  be  of  great  Ufc 
to  accuftom  ourfclvcs  to  certain  Ejaculations  upon 
the  various  particular  Occafions,  that  occur  in  the 
daily  Courfe  of  each  Perfon's  Bufinefs  and  Profef- 
fion.  It  is  true  indeed,  that  all  thefc  Rules  are  of 
the  Nature  of  Juda'ud  Rites  and  Ceremonies;  but 
then  let  it  be  confidered,  that  even  in  Chriftian  Coun- 
tries every  Man  muft  be  a  Jew  in  Effed,  before  he 
can  arrive  at  Chrijiian  Liberty,  and  be  able  to  worfhip 
God  in  Spirit^  and  in  'Truths  and  indeed  in  order  to 
arrive  thither.  Times,  Forms,  and  Rules  of  Devo- 
tion, are  Schoolmafters  that  ferve  to  bring  us  to  Chrift. 
As  for  thofe  Perlbns  who  are  fo  far  advanced,  as  to 
walk  with  God  continually,  who  fanftify  the  minutcft 
Adlions  by  a  perpetual  Dedication  of  them  to  God,  \ 
do  not  prefume  to  inftrud  them.  Their  Jnointin^ 
teaches  them  all  Things, 

Fourthly,  The  Matter  of  our  Prayers  muft  be  dif- 
ferent, according  to  the  State  that  we  are  in;  for  in 
Prayer  we  ought  always  to  lay  our  real  Cafe,  what- 
ever it  be,  before  God.  Confeflion  of  Sins,  and  Petirion 
for  Graces,  are  the  moft  ufcful  and  requifite  for  young 
Penitents,  and  muft  always  have  a  confiderablc  Share 
in  thofe  who  are  farther  advanced.  But  when  the 
Heart  overflows  with  Joy  and  Gratitude  to  God,  and 
tender  Love  to  others,  which  is  more  frequcndy  the 
Cafe  with  thofe,  who  have  kep  their  frfi  Love  for 
fome  time,  it  is  eafy  to  fee,  that  Praile  and  Intcr- 
cefTion  muft  be  moft  natural  and  fuitable.  Temporal 
Wants  ought  not  to  be  forgotten.  We  are  to  acknow- 
lege  God  in  every  thing ;  confidcr  him  as  our  Father, 
and  only  Friend,  upon  all  Occafions  -,  place  no  Con- 
fidence in  our  own  Wifdom  or  Strength,  ct  in  the 
Courfe  of  Nature;  have  moderate  Defires,  and  be 
ready  to  give  up  even  thefe.     Now  Prayer,   with 

exprcfs 
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exprcls  A£ls  of  Rcfignation,  in  rcfpe^  of  external 
Tnings,  has  a  Tendency  to  beget  In  us  fuch  Difpofn 
dons.  However,  I  do  not  extend  this  to  fuch  Per- 
fons  as  are  refigncd  to  God  in  all  Things,  tenr^poral 
and  fpiritual,  tor  themfelves  as  well  as  for  others^ 
who,  defiring  nothing  but  that  the  Will  of  God  may 
be  done,  fee  alfo  that  it  is  done>  acquiefcc  and  rejoice 
in  it. 

Fifthly,  Prayer  mud  always  be  accompanied  by 
Faith ;  I.  e,  we  mud  not  only  look  up  to  God,  as  our 
fole  Refuge,  but  as  an  efFcdual  one.  He  that  be- 
lieves the  Exiftence  and  Attributes  of  God  really  and 
pradbically,  will  have  this  intire  Confidence,  fo  as  to 
be  aflured,  that  the  Thing  defired  of  God  will  be 
granted,  cither  precifely  as  defired,  or  in  feme  way 
more  fuitable  to  his  Circumftances  •,  an  Ad  of  Refig- 
nation  being  here  joined  to  one  of  Faith.  How  far 
our  Saviour's  Diredlions,  concerning  Faith  in  Prayer, 
are  an  Encouragement  and  Command  to  exped  the 
precife  Thing  defired,  is  very  doubtful  to  me.  How- 
ever, we  may  certainly  learn  from  his  Example,  that 
Refignation  is  a  ncceflary  Requifite  in  Prayer ;  that  we 
ought  always  to  fay,  Nevertbelefs  Ttot  my  WilU  hut 
thine  he  done. 

Sixthly,  Public  Prayer  is  a  neceflary  Duty,  as  well 
as  private.  By  this  we  publicly  profefs  our  Obedience 
to  God  through  Chrift  -,  we  excite  and  are  excited  by 
others  to  Fervency  in  Devotion,  and  to  Chriftian  Be- 
nevolence i  and  we  have  a  Claim  to  the  Promife  of 
Chrift  to  thofe  who  are  aflembled  together  in  his 
Name.  The  Chriftian  Religion  has  been  kept  alive, 
as  one  may  fay,  during  the  great  Corruption  and 
Apoftafy,  by  the  public  Worfhip  of  God  in  Churches; 
and  it  is  probable,  that  religious  Afiemblies  will  be 
much  more  frequent  than  they  now  are,  whenever  it 
Ihall  pleafe  God  to  put  it  into  the  Hearts  of  Chriftians 
to  proceed  to  the  general  Converfion  of  all  Nations, 
We  ought  therefore  to  prepare  ourfelves  for,   and 

haften 
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haden  unto,  this  glorious  Time,  as  much  as  pofliblc, 
by  joining  together  in  Prayers  for  this  Purpofe ;  and 
fo  much  the  more^  as  we  fee  the  Day  approaching. 

Laftly,  Family  Prayer,  which  is  fomething  be- 
tween the  public  Prayers  of  each  Church,  and  the 
private  ones  of  each  Individual,  muft  be  neceflary, 
fmce  thefe  are.  The  fame  Reafons  are  eafily  applied. 
And  I  believe  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  certain  Faft, 
that  no  Mafter  or  Millrefs  of  a  Family  can  have  a 
true  Concern  for  Religion,  or  be  a  Child  of  God,  who 
does  not  take  care  to  worfhip  God  by  Family  Prayer. 
Let  the  Obfervation  of  the  Fa6t  determine. 


SECT. 
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SECT,     VIIL 

Of  the  Regard  due  to  the  Pleaftires  and 
Pains  of  the  Moral  Senfe  in  forming 
the  Rule  of  Life. 

PROP.    74. 

Tl^e  Moral  Senfe  ought  to  be  made  the  immediate 

Guide  of  our  ASiions  on  all  fudden  Emergen" 

cies;  and  therefore  its  Pleafures  may  be  con^ 

fdered   as    making    Part    of  our   primary 

Purfuit. 

IN  deducing  Rules  for  focial Condudt  above,  I  laid 
down  the  Moral  Senfe  as  one,  which  ought  to 
have  great  Influence  in  the  mod  explicit  and  deliberate 
Aftions.  Now  this  is,  in  fome  meafure,  fufHcient  to 
prove,  that  its  Pleafures  make  Part  of  our  primary 
rurfuit.  I  here  propofe  to  Ihew,  that  the  Moral 
Senfe  ought  not  only  to  have  fome,  but  the  fole  In- 
fluence, on  emergent  Occafions  •,  and  this  will  be  a 
farther  Recommendation  of  its  Pleafures. 

That  the  Moral  Senfe  is  fuch  an  immediate  Guide, 
•will  appear  for  the  following  Reafons. 

Firft,  Becaufe  it  offers  itfelf  in  the  various  Occur- 
rences of  Life,  at  the  fame  time  producing  its  Cre- 
dentials. For  it  warns  us  beforehand,  and  calls  us  to 
Account  afterwards;  it  condemns  or  acquits;  it  re- 
wards by  the  Pleafures  of  Self-approbation,  or  pu- 
niflies  by  the  Pains  of  Self-condemnation.  It  appears 
therefore  with  the  Authority  of  a  Judge,  and  alfo  of 
one  who  knows  the  Hearts ;  and,  by  Confequence,  it 
claims  to  be  God's  Vicegerent,  and  the  Forerunner 

Vol.  II.  Z  of 
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of  the  Sentence  which  we  may  hereafter  expcd  from 

him. 

Secondly,  The  Moral  Senfe  is  generated  chiefly  by 
Piety,  Benevolence,  and  rational  Self-intereft  j  all 
which  are  explicit  Guides  of  Life  in  deliberate  Adlions. 
Since  therefore  thefe  are  excluded  on  fudden  Occa- 
fions,  through  the  Want  of  Time  to  weigh  and  deter- 
mine, it  feems  highly  reafonable  to  admit  the  Moral 
Senfe,  which  is  their  Offspring,  and  whofe  Didlates 
are  immediate,  for  their  Subftitutc. 

Thirdly,  The  Greatnefs,  the  Permanency,  and  the 
calm  Nature  of  the  Pleafures  of  the  Moral  Senfe,  with 
the  Horrors,  and  conflant  Recurrency,  of  the  Senfe 
of  Guilt,  are  additional  Arguments  to  (hew,  that 
thefe  Pleafures  and  Pains  were  intended  for  the  Guides 
of  Life,  and  the  Pleafures  for  a  primary  Purfuit. 

Fourthly,  The  mechanical  Generation  of  the  Plea- 
fures and  Pains  of  the  Moral  Senfe  may  by  fomc  be 
thought  an  Objed:ion  to  the  Reafoning  here  ufed; 
but  it  will  appear  otherwife,  upon  due  Confideration, 
For  all  the  Things  which  have  evident  final  Caufes, 
are  plainly  brought  about  by  mechanical  Means ;  fo 
that  we  may  argue  either  way,  viz.  either  from  fee- 
ing the  mechanical  Means,  to  the  Exiftence  of  a  final 
Caufe,  not  yet  difcovered ;  or  from  the  Exiftence  of  a 
final  Caufe,  to  that  of  the  mechanical  Means,  not  yec 
difcovered.     Thus  a  Pcrfon  who  fhould  take  notice, 
that  Milk  always  appeared  in  the  Ereafts  of  the  Dam 
at  the  proper  Seafon  for  the  young  Animal,  might 
conclude  that  this  was  effefted  mechanically ;  or,  if 
he  firft  faw,  that  Milk  mud  be  brought  mechanically 
into  the  Breafts,  foon  after  the  Birth  of  the  Young,  he 
might  conclude,  that  this  Milk  would  be  of  feme  Ufe ; 
and,  from  a  very  little  farther  Recolle(5lion,  might 
perceive  that  it  was  for  the  Nourifhment  of  the  new- 
born Animal.     In  like  manner,  if  any  one  itts.^  that 
a  Power,  like  that  of  Confcience,  muft  be  generated 
in  the  human  Mind,  from  the  Frame  of  it,  compared 
I  with 
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with  the  ImpidRons  made  upon  it  by  external  Objcds, 
he  may  be  affured,  that  this  Power  mud  have  fome 
Ufc  i  and  a  very  little  Refleflion  upon  the  Divine 
Attributes,  and  the  Circumftances  of  Mankind,  will 
(hew  that  its  peculiar  Ufe  mult  be  that  o?  a  Guide 
and  Governor. 

If  we  could  fuppofe  the  Moral  Senfe  to  be  either 
an  Inftinfb  imprelfed  by  God,  or  the  neceflary  Refult 
of  the  eternal  Reafons  and  Relations  of  Things,  in- 
dependent of  Aflbciation,  it  ought  ftill  to  be  confidercd 
as  a  Guide  of  Life.  For  fince  the  Favourers  of  each 
of  thefe  Suppofitions  maintain,  that  the  Moral  Senfe 
is  intirely  coincident  with  the  Precepts  of  Benevolence 
and  Piety  j  it  muft,  according  to  them,  be  made  their 
Subftitute  upon  emergent  Occafions. 

PROP.    7S' 

To  deduce  praBical  Rules  Jor  the  Regulation  and 
Improvement  of  the  Moral  Senfe. 

'TPHERE  are  Three  Things  principally  neceflary 
■■'  in  the  Condud  of  the  Moral  Senfe.  Firfl:,  That 
it  extend  to  all  the  Adions  of  Moment,  which  occur 
in  the  Intercourfes  of  human  Life ;  and  be  a  ready 
Monitor  to  us  on  fuch  Occafions.  Secondly,  That  it 
Ihould  not  defcend  to  minute  and  trifling  Particulars ; 
for  then  it  would  check  Benevolence,  and  turn  the 
Love  of  God  into  a  fuperftitious  Fear.  And,  Thirdly, 
That  its  Informations  be  in  all  Cafes  agreeable  to  Pie- 
ty and  Benevolence,  whofe  Subftitute  it  is. 

Now  it  will  be  eafily  feen,  that,  for  the  right  Con- 
duft  of  our  Moral  Senfe  in  all  thefe  Particulars,  ic 
will  be  neceflary  for  us  to  be  much  employed  in  the 
pradical  Study  of  the  Scriptures,  and  of  the  Writings 
of  good  Men  of  all  Denominations,  in  obferving  the 
living  Examples  of  fuch,  in  calling  ourfelvcs  to  Ac- 
count frequently,  in  Prayer,  and  other  Exercifcs  of 
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Devotion,  in  endeavouring  to  convert  all  the  fympa* 
thetic  and  ihcopathetic  Affc<5bions  into  the  Love  of 
God,  in  aiming  at  a  truly  catholic  and  charitable  Spi- 
rit, and  in  walking  faithfully,  according  to  the  Dictates 
of  Benevolence,  Piety,  and  the  Moral  Senfe,  fuch  as 
they  are  at  prefent.  For  to  him  that  hath  Jhall  he 
given ^  and  he  Jhall  have  Abundance,  Some  of  thefe 
Dire6tions  are  more  particularly  fuited  to  corred  one 
Defeft  in  the  Moral  Senfe,  feme  another ;  but  they 
will  all  confpire  in  purifying  and  perfeding  it. 
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G^//^r^/ Corollaries  to  the  lajl  Seven 
SECTIONS. 

Cor.  I.  TXr^  may  now,  by  reviewing  the  Seven 
YY  Jaft  Sedions,  judge  how  much  the 
Chriftian  Morality  is  fuperior  to  the  Pagan,  in  Subli- 
mity and  Purity.  The  Pagan  Morality  was  compre- 
hended under  the  Four  Cardinal  Virtues  of  Prudence, 
Juftice,  Fortitude,  and  Temperance  •,  and  thefe  were 
fo  explained  and  underllood  by  the  Pagans,  as  to  omit 
many  neceflary  Chriftian  Virtues,  and  allow,  or  even 
recommend,  fomc  great  Enormities.  I  will  clafs  a 
few  Particulars  of  this  Kind  under  the  refpedive  Heads 
of  Senfation,  Imagination,  Ambition,  Sclf-intereft, 
Sympathy,  Theopathy,  and  the  Moral  Senfe. 

The  Pagan  Virtue  of  Temperance  prohibited  all 
grofs  Excelfes  in  Eating  and  Drinking,  and  many  Ads 
of  Lewdnefs.  But  it  fell  far  (hort  of  the  Chriftian 
Precepts,  in  regard  to  the  external  Adlions  5  and  feems 
no-ways  to  have  extended  to  the  Regulation  of  the 
Thoughts. 

The  Pagan  Fortitude  injoined  great  Patience  and 
Perfeverancc  in  Difficulties,  Pains,  and  Dangers.  But 
it  was,  in  part,  founded  in  Pride  •,  and  fo  was  oppo- 
fite  to  the  Chriftian  Fortitude,  whofe  Strength  lies  in 
its  Weaknefs,  in  a  Diffidence  in  ourfelves,  and  Confi- 
dence in  God.  And  how  much  the  Chriftian  was  fu- 
perior in  Degree,  as  well  as  Kind,  may  appear  from 
the  Examples  of  the  Martyrs  and  Confeflbrs  in  the 
primitive  times,  who  were  of  all  Ranks,  Profeffions, 
Ages,  and  Sexes,  and  of  innumerable  private  Perfons 
in  the  prefent,  as  well  as  all  paft  Ages  of  the  Church, 
who  arc  able  to  rejoice  in  Wbulaticn^  and  to  do  all 
Things,  through  Chrift  that  ftrengtheneth  them. 
They  do  not  make  a  Shew  of  themfclves  to  the 
World;  that  would  be  Oftentation,  and  Vain-glory  : 
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But  thofe  who  defirc  to  be  animated  by,  and  to  imi- 
tate,  fuch  living  Examples,  may  find  them  in  every 
Chriftian  Country  in  the  World. 

As  to  the  Pleafurcs  of  Imagination,  there  fcems  to 
have  been  no  Rcftraint  laid  upon  them  by  the  Pagan 
Morality.  Curiofity,  and  the  Study  of  the  Arts  and 
Sciences  for  th6ir  own  fakes,  were  even  recommended. 
Ambition  was,  in  hke  manner,  efteemcd  virtuous  j 
and  many  Kinds  and  Degrees  of  Humility  were  treat* 
cd  with  Reproach  and  Contempt. 

Grofs  Self-intereft  was  allowed  in  a  much  greater 
Degree  by  the  Pagans,  than  it  is  amongft  Chriftians» 
The  Pagans  fcarce  knew  what  refined  SeU-intcreft  was, 
and  they  did  not  at  all  apprehend,  that  any  Objeflion 
lay  againft  rational  Self-intcrefl,  or  that  a  purer  Mo- 
tive to  Adlion  was  neceflary. 

Their  Benevolence  was  chiefly  a  Love  of  Relarions, 
Benefadlors,  and  their  Country.  They  fell  far  (hort 
of  univerfal  unlimited  Benevolence,  equal  to  Self- 
love;  and  they  allowed,  and  even  recommended, 
taking  Vengeance  on  Enemies,  as  an  heroic,  noble 
A6lion. 

As  to  the  theopathetic  Affedlions  of  Faith,  Fear, 
Gratitude,  Hope,  Truft,  Refignation,  and  Love, 
with  the  Expreflions  of  thefe  in  Prayer  and  Praife, 
they  knew  nothing  of  them  in  general.  Polytheifm, 
and  impure  Notions  of  their  Deities,  had  quite  depra- 
ved and  flarved  all  their  theopathetic  Affeflions. 
They  were  deftitute  of  Love,  and  their  Fear  was 
Superftition. 

Laftly,  The  Confequence  of  all  this  mu(l  be,  and 
accordingly  was,  a  proportional  Imperfedion  in  the 
Moral  Senfe.  It  was  deficient  in  moft  Things,  erro- 
neous in  many,  and  needlefly  fcrupulous  in  fome.  It 
occupied  the  Place  of  the  Deity ;  for  the  bed  amongft 
the  Pagans  idolized  the  innate  Senfe  of  Honejly^  and 
the  independent  Power  of  the  Mind,  the  Senfus  Ho- 
Ttejliy  and  the  ra  e^*  Yifiv, 
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I  do  not  deny  but  that  fome  Heathen  Moralids 
may  now-and-thcn  have  expreffed  themfclves  in  a 
manner  fupcrior  to  what  I  have  here  defcribed.  But 
I  fpeak  of  the  general  Tenor  of  their  Writings,  and 
dcfire  that  may  be  compared  with  the  general  Tenor 
of  the  Scriptures,  of  the  Fathers,  and  of  the  Chriftian 
Divines  of  all  Ages, 

Cor.  2.  By  a  like  Review  of  the  Seven  lad  Sections, 
we  may  difcern  more  clearly  and  fully  the  relative 
Nature  of  the  Virtues  and  Vices,  which  has  been  al- 
ready taken  notice  of;  and  thus  both  Jearn  to  be 
more  candid  and  charitable  in  our  Judgments  on  the 
Anions  of  others,  and  more  earned  and  unwearied 
after  Pcrfedlion  in  ourfelves. 

Cor.  3.  Since  it  now  appears  fully,  that  the  Plea- 
fures  and  Pains  of  the  Four  firft  Claflfes  arc  to  be 
fubjeded  to  thofe  of  the  Three  laft,  /.  e,  the  Plea- 
fures  of  thofe  foregone,  and  the  Pains  accepted  ; 
whereas  the  Pleafures  of  thefe  arc  to  be  chofen,  and 
the  Pains  avoided ;  I  will  here  give,  in  one  View, 
feme  principal  Motives  to  engage  us  thus  to  regulate 
our  AfFeflions  and  A(5lions. 

Firft,  then.  The  great  Compofure  and  Peace  of 
Miiid,  which  thofe  Pcrfons  enjoy,  who  make  Bene- 
volence, Piety,  and  the  Moral  Senfe,  the  Rule  of 
their  Lives,  is  a  ftrong  Inducement  to  us  to  imitate 
their  Example.  As  we  dcfire  to  learn  all  other  Arts 
from  thofe  who  praflife  them  in  the  greateft  Perfedion, 
fo  ought  we  the  Art  of  Living.  The  Perfons  in 
whom  this  Peace  is  moft  obfervable,  were  the  Au- 
thors of  the  Books  of  the  Old  and  New  Teftamcnts ; 
and  thefe  Books  may  be  diftinguifhed  from  all  other 
Books  by  this  remarkable  Circumftance,  that  the  Au- 
thors appear  to  have  been  quite  free  from  that  Difla- 
tisfaftion,  Doubt,  Care,  and  Fear,  which  are  fo  ob- 
vious in  the  Difcourfes  and  Writings  of  other  Perfons. 
However,  the  fame  Thing  appears,  in  a  lefs  Degree, 
in  the  Difcourfes  of  all  good  Men,  even  Heathens ;  as 
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in  the  Difcourfes  of  Socrates  preferved  by  Plato  and 
^£nopbon ;  and  may  be  obfervcd  in  the  Condudt  and 
Behaviour  of  all  fuch,  by  thofe  wlio  are  converfant 
with  them.  Eminently  pious  and  benevolent  Perfons 
feem  to  be  in  Pofleflion  of  fome  great  Secret,  fome 
Catholicon^  or  Philofophers  Stone.  They  pafs  through 
Life  unhurt,  as  to  the  Peace  of  their  Minds,  by  the 
Evils  of  it ;  and  find  abundant  Matter  for  Praife  and 
Thankfgiving  to  God  in  it.  All  which  appears  to  be 
owing  to  their  being  guided  by  the  true  Principle  of 
Adlion. 

Secondly,  Death  is  certain,  and  neceflarily  attended 
with  many  terrifying  Aflbciations ;  and  a  future  State 
muft,  even  upon  the  flighteft  Prefumption  of  its  Re- 
ality, be  a  Matter  of  the  greateft  Concern  to  all  think- 
ing Perfons.     Now  the  frequent  Recurrency  of  thefc 
Fears  and  Anxieties  mud  embitter  all  guilty  Plea- 
fures,  and  even  the  more  innocent  trifling  Amufe- 
ments ;  which,  though  not  glaringly  oppofite  to  Duty, 
are  yet  befides  it,  and  foreign  to  it.     And  thus  Men 
live  in  Bondage  all  their  Lives  through  the  Fear  of 
Death  j  more  fo  than  they  are  aware  of  themfelves 
(for  Men  often  neglecfl  the  fair  Examination  of  them- 
felves, fo  much  as  npt  to  know  their  real  State,  though 
obvious  enough  upon  a  due  Inquiry)  •,  and  flill  much 
more  fo,  than  they  own  and  exprefs  to  others.     But 
nothing  can  deliver  Men  from  this  great  Evil,  befides 
intirc  Redtitude  of  Heart.   While  there  is  a  Confciouf- 
nefs  of  any  wilful  Failure,  of  any  Unfairnefs,  of  Pre- 
varication with  God,  or  a  Defire  and  Defign  to  de- 
ceive one's  felf,  the  Terrors  of  Religion  rage  with 
greater  Fury  than  in  a  State  of  utter  Negligence,  and 
Difregard  to  Duty.     A  Man  cannot  reft,  while  he  is 
double-minded,  while  he  ftrives  and  hopes  to  fcrve 
God  and  Mammon  together  j  but  muft  either  go  for- 
ward in  order  to  obtain  true  lafting  Peace,  or  back- 
ward to  infatuate  and  ftupefy   himfelf.     And    this 
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helps  us  to  account  for  the  foregoing  Obfcrvation  on 
the  Behaviour  of  truly  good  Men, 

Thirdly,  It  appears  from  the  very  Frame  of  our 
Natures,  that  we  are  not  qualifiL-d  for  any  great  De- 
grees of  Happinefs  here,  nor  for  an  uninterrupted 
Continuance  of  any  Degree,  nor  for  the  frequent  Re- 
turns of  any  particular  Pleafure,  bodily  or  mental. 
From  all  which  it  will  follow,  that  a  general  Hope, 
mixed  with  the  Cares,  Fears,  and  Sorrows  of  Com- 
pafTion  and  Contrition,  is  the  only  Pleafure,  that  is 
attainable,  lafting,  or  fuitable  to  our  pre  fen  c  Circum- 
ftances. 

Fourthly,  Befides  the  Fears  relating  to  Death,  and 
a  future  State,  all  Pcrfons  who  ferve  the  World,  mud 
have  very  great  ones  in  refpcdl  of  the  Things  of  the 
World.  A  Man  muft  be  crucified  to  the  fVorld^  be- 
fore his  Heart  can  be  at  Eafe  concerning  its  Pleafures, 
Honours,  and  Profits.  And  as  our  Pains  are,  in 
general,  more  exquifite  than  our  Pleafures ;  fo  is 
Fear,  worldly  Fear,  the  Offspring  of  the  Firfl,  greater 
in  Degree,  than  worldly  Hope,  the  Offspring  of  the 
Laft;  and,  if  it  recurs  often,  will  overbalance  it ;  and 
muft  make  a  great  Deduflion,  upon  all  Suppofitions. 
Now  Devotion,  to  God,  though  it  does  lelfcn  the 
Hopes  of  this  V/orld,  as  well  as  the  Fears-,  yet  it 
feems  to  Icflen  the  Fears  in  a  much  quicker  Ratio  j 
however,  it  certainly  takes  off  their  Edge,  and  leaves 
fo  much  Hope  and  Pleafure,  as  to  be  a  Foundation 
for  the  Duty  of  Thankfulnefs  to  God. 

Fifthly,  An  upright  Heart  is  necelTary  to  our  hav- 
ing a  real  influencing  Senfe  and  Conviction  of  the 
Divine  A miablenefs  and  Benevolence,  and,  confequent- 
ly,  to  our  Peace  and  Comfort.  When  any  Dread,  or 
(lavifli  Fear,  attends  the  Conception  of  the  Divine 
Nature,  a  Man  can  never  think  himfclf  fafe  -,  but  will 
always  have  Anxieties  and  Mifgivings.  And  our 
Ideas  of  God  muft  always  be  thus  tainted  with  Super- 
ftition,  whatever  our  Theory  be,  if  our  Hearts  be 
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not  right  before  him.  We  fhall  weakly  and  wickedly 
fuppofe  and  fear,  that  he  is  fuch  a  one  as  we  our/elves 
arcj  whatever  Declarations  we  make,  whatever  De- 
monftrations  we  poflfefs,  to  the  contrary.  And  as 
this  cannot  but  caft  a  Gloom  upon  the  whole  Courfe 
of  Nature  to  the  Wicked,  fo  the  contrary  Perfuafion 
is  the  principal  Source  of  Joy  and  Comfort  to  the 
Good.  They  do  in  earneft  believe  God  to  be  their 
Friend  and  Father ;  they  love  him  with  a  fincerc, 
though  imperfed  Love  y  and  are  eafily  led,  from  the 
Confcioufnefs  and  inward  Feeling  of  this,  to  confider 
him  as  pure  and  infinite  Love.  And  all  thefe  Four 
laft  Observations,  put  together,  but  efpecially  that  of 
this  Paragraph,  account  for  the  Fafts  mentioned  in 
the  Firft. 
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SECT,     IK. 
Of  the  Rule  ^/ Faith. 

PROP.    j6. 

To  inquire  what  Faith  in  Natural  and  Revealed 
Religion^  or  in  the  particular  Tenets  of  Chri^ 
Jlian  Churches,  is  nccejj'ary  for  the  Rurifica* 
tion  and  PerfeSlion  of  our  Natures. 

TLTAvingnow  (hewn,  that  Benevolence,  Piety,  and 
**  the  Moral  Senfe,  are  to  be  the  Guides  of  Life 
find  the  Compafs  by  which  we  are  to  fleer  our  Courfe 
through  the  Difficulties  and  Dangers  of  this  mixed 
imperfeft  State,  it  remains  that  we  inquire,  whether 
there  be  any  Rule  of  Faith,  refulting  or  diftinft  from 
the  foregoing  Rule  of  Life,  that  is  neccflTary  to  our 
prefcnt  Duty,  or  future  Salvation. 

Firll,  then.  Since  Piety  is  Part  of  the  foregoing 
Rule  of  Life,  it  is  evident,  that  no  one  can  comply 
with  this  Rule,  unlefs  he  he  a  fincerc  Deift  at  lead 
i.  e,  unlefs  he  believe  the  Exigence  and  Attributes  of 
God,  his  Providence,  a  future  State,  and  the  Rewards 
and  Punifliments  of  it. 

Secondly,  The  Evidence  for  the  Chriftian  Religion 
feems  to  be  fo  clear  and  (Irong  in  all  Chriftlan  Coun- 
tries, and  that  with  refpe^Sl  to  all  Ranks  and  Condi- 
tions of  Men,  that  no  Perfon,  who  is  previoufly  qua- 
lified by  Benevolence,  Piety,  and  the  Moral  Senfe,  in 
the  manner  defcribed  in  the  Seven  Jaft  Sedlions,  can 
refufe  his  Aflent  to  it.  This  I  take  to  be  a  plain 
Matter  of  Obfervation,  fupported  by  the  univerfal 
Teftimony  of  thofe  Perfons,  that  attend  to  it ;  mean- 
ing, by  the  Chriftian  Religion,  the  Belief  of  the  di- 
vine Mifllon  of  Mofes  and  the  Prophets,    of  ChriH: 
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and  his  Apoftles,  or  the  Truth  of  the  Scriptures, 
Whoever  therefore  conduds  himfelf  by  the  forego- 
ing Rule,  muft  believe  Revealed  Religion,  as  well  as 
Natural,  if  born  in  a  Chriftian  Country.  AH  Unbe- 
lievers, where  there  is  fo  much  Evidence,  I  had  aU 
moft  faid  all  Doubters,  fecm  to  be  culpable  in  a  very 
high  Degree. 

Thirdly,  As  Faith  in  Chrift  is  the  Refult  of  a 
right  Difpofition  of  Mind  in  Chriftian  Countries ;  fo 
is  this  right  Difpofition,  in  its  Turn,  the  Refult  of 
believing  in  Chrill ;  and  they  increafe  one  another  re- 
ciprocally without  Limits.  And  though  fome  Per- 
fons  in  the  Heathen  World  were  conduced  to  great 
Degrees  of  Benevolence,  and  Uprightnels  of  Mind,  and 
even  to  fome  Degrees  of  Piety  -,  yet  were  thefe  Per- 
fons  exceedingly  rare,  and  the  Degrees  far  inferior  to 
what  is  ordinarily  to  be  found  in  Chriftian  Countries. 
This  therefore  is  a  ftrong  Proof  of  the  Neceflity  of 
Faith  in  Revealed  Religion.  All  Things  elfe  being 
alike,  the  Perfon  who  believes  in  Chrift  will  become 
fuperior  to  him  who  does  not,  in  proportion  to  the 
Vigour  of  his  Faith.  Which  is  alfo  a  plain  and  co- 
gent Reafon,  why  thofe,  that  are  already  Chrillians, 
ihould  labour  to  the  utmoft  of  their  Abilities  in  con- 
verting the  barbarous  Nations,  even  though  their 
prefent  Ignorance  of  Revealed  Religion  be  excufable 
in  them.  But  there  is  far  more  Reafon  to  alarm  and 
awaken,  if  poflible,  thofe  who  difbelieve  in  the  midft 
of  Light  and  Evidence,  the  loft  Sheep  of  the  Houfe  of 
Ifrael\  fince  they  not  only  want  thefe  Motives  and 
Afliftances  to  Perfedion,  but  are  guilty  of  great  Pre- 
varication and  Unfairnefs  with  themfelves,  and  fhut 
their  Eyes  againft  the  Lights  hecaufe  their  Deeds 
are  evil.  If  any  Unbeliever  thinks  this  Cenfure 
too  fevere,  let  him  examine  his  own  Heart.  Is  he 
previoufly  qualified  by  Love  to  God,  and  to  all  the 
W' orld,  by  a  fmcere  Regard  for,  and  Obfervance  of. 
Natural  Religion  ?    Is  he  chafte,  temperate,    meek, 
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humble,  juft,  and  charitable  ?  Does  he  delight  in  God, 
in  contemplating  his  Providence,  praying  to  him, 
and  praifing  him  ?  Does  he  believe  a  future  State, 
and  cxpedl  it  with  Hope  and  Comfort  ?  Is  he  not  fo 
fond  or  the  Praife  of  Men,  or  fo  fearful  of  Cenfure 
and  Ridicule,  as  to  be  afhamed  to  own  Chrift  ?  If 
the  Chriflian  Religion  be  true,  it  mufl  be  of  great 
Importance  ;  and,  if  of  great  Importance,  it  is  a 
Duty  of  Natural  Religion  to  inquire  into  it.  The 
Obligation  therefore  to  examine  ierioudy  fubfifts  in 
feme  Degree,  as  long  as  there  is  any  Evidence  for, 
any  Doubt  of,  the  Truth  of  Revelation.  For,  if  true, 
it  muft  be  of  Importance,  whether  we  fee  that  Im- 
portance or  not.  He  who  determines,  that  it  is  of 
no  Importance,  determines  at  once,  that  it  is  falfe. 
But  it  is  too  evident  to  all  impartial  Obfervers,  that 
thofe  who  difbelieve,  or  affed  to  difbelieve,  have  not 
made  a  ferious  accurate  Inquiry  •,  fuch  a  one  as  they 
would  make  about  a  worldly  Concern  of  Moment ; 
but  content  themfelves,  and  endeavour  to  perplex 
others,  with  general  Objcdlions,  mixed,  for  the  mod 
part,  with  Ridicule  and  Raillery,  things  that  are  ma- 
nifeft  Hindrances  in  the  Search  after  Truth.  How- 
ever, this  may  be  perhaps,  too  fevere  a  Cenfure,  in 
refpedl  of  fome  •,  nay,  we  ought  not  to  condemn 
any,  but  to  confider,  that  to  their  own  Majler  they 
ft  and  or  fall. 

Fourthly,  A  nominal,  or  even  a  real,  but  merely 
hiftorical  and  fpeculative  Faith,  is  quite  infufficient, 
and  falls  infinitely  (hort  of  that  which  die  foregoing 
Rule  of  Duty  requires.  And  yet  it  is  of  fome  pro- 
bable Ufe  to  be  reckoned  among  the  Number  of  Be- 
lievers, though  a  Man  be,  for  the  prefent,  inatten- 
tive i  becaufe  fuch  a  one  lies  more  in  the  way  of 
Convi(flion  and  Influence  j  and  is  free  from  that  great 
Objedlion  and  Difficulty  to  human  Nature,  a  Relu- 
ftance  to  change  even  a  nominal  Opinion.  As  to  the 
Perfon,  who  has  a  real,  hiftorical,  fpeculative  Faith, 

i.  c. 
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/.  e.  who  fees  that  the  Old  and  New  TcftamcntC 
have  the  fame  and  in  many  refpeds  greater  Evidcn* 
CCS  for  their  Truth  and  Genuinenefs,  than  other 
Books  univerfally  allowed^  who  is  ready  to  acknow* 
Jege  this,  and  to  give  Reafons  for  it  of  the  fame  kind 
with  thofe  that  are  admitted  in  fimilar  Cafes,  he 
poflelTes  one  of  the  principal  Requifites  for  genera- 
ting the  true,  pradlical,  internal  Faith,  that  overcomes 
the  World  \  and  if  he  be  not  with-held  by  Pride  and 
Self-conceit,  fo  as  to  reft  in  this  hiftorical  Faith,  as 
fufficient  of  itfelf,  will  make  much  quicker  Advances, 
cateris  paribus^  towards  the  true  living  Faith,  than  a 
Perfon  deftitute  of  the  hiftorical  one.  For  the  true 
living  Faith  is  that  vivid  Senfe  and  Perception  of 
God,  our  Saviour,  a  future  State,  and  the  other  re- 
lated Ideas,  that  make  them  appear  at  once  as  Reali- 
ties, and  become  powerful  and  inftantaneous  Mo- 
tives to  Adion.  But  it  is  very  evident,  that  an  hi- 
ftorical Faith  muft,  by  imprefling  and  uniting  thefe 
Ideas  during  the  time  that  they  are  confidered,  and 
refleded  upon,  produce  the  EfFefls,  the  Reality, 
above-defcribed,  in  the  fame  manner  as  rhe  interefted 
Ix)ve  of  God  does  at  laft  generate  the  pure  difinter- 
efted  Love.  And  the  Calamities  and  Sorrows  of  hu- 
man Life  will  be  much  more  likely  to  ftrike  him 
who  is  pofiefled  of  an  hiftorical  Faith,  than  a  Perfon 
ignorant  of  the  Subjed. 

It  muft,  however,  be  acknowlegcd,  that  the  real 
praflical  Faith  is  by  no  means  in  exad  Proportion  to 
the  hidorical.  Perfon s  of  good  Difpolitions,  of 
humble  Minds,  who  pray  without  ceaftng^  who  have 
been  much  afflidcd,  i^c.  have  Imprefllons  of  the  re- 
ligious Kind  excited  in  them  with  more  Vigour  and 
Facility  than  others.  Yet  ft  ill  no  Man  can  have 
the  pradlical  Faith  without  fome  Degree  of  the  hi- 
ftorical ;  and  thofe  who  have  little  of  the  hiftorical 
are  liable  to  be  fiiaken,  to  he  turned  about  by  every 
IVind  of  Bo^rine^  and  to  be  carried  into  Extravagan- 
cies 
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clcs  by  the  Zeal  without  Knowlcgc.  PFbat  God  batb 
joined  together^  let  no  Man  put  afunder.  It  is  the 
Duty  ot  every  Man,  whether  he  have  the  practical 
Faith  or  not,  to  inquire,  to  read  the  Scriptures,  and 
to  meditate  thereon ;  the  neccflary  Confequence  of 
which  is  an  Increafe  of  the  hiftorical  Faith.  It  is  al- 
fo  the  Duty  of  every  Chriftian  to  give  a  Reafon  for 
his  Faith,  to  preach  the  Gofpel  (for  true  Chriftians 
arc  a  Nation  of  Priefts  in  this  Senfe) ;  which  cannot 
be  done  without  fome  Knowlege  of  the  hiftorical  Evi- 
dences. Admitting  therefore,  that  mere  internal 
Faith  (if  fuch  a  thing  be  poflible)  did  fuffice  to  all 
other  Purpofes,  it  will,  however,  be  dcfedive  in  this 
one  mod  necefi^ry  Duty  of  the  Chriftian  Life.  Though 
a  mere  good  Example  will  do  much  Good,  yet  the 
fame  good  Example,  accompanied  with  Knowlege, 
and  a  rational  Faith,  will  do  more. 

Fifthly,  It  feems  intirely  ufelefs  to  all  good  Pur- 
pofes, to  the  Promotion  of  Piety  and  Benevolence, 
in  the  prefent  State  of  Things,  to  form  any  Creeds, 
Ardcles,  or  Syftems  of  Faith,  and  to  require  an  Af- 
fent  to  thefe  in  Words  or  Writing.  Men  are  to 
be  influenced,  even  in  refpedt  of  the  principal  Do- 
ftrines  of  God's  Providence,  a  future  State,  and  the 
Truth  of  the  Scriptures,  by  rational  Methods  only, 
not  by  Compulfion,  This  feems  acknowleged  on  all 
hands.  Why  then  (hould  harfher  Methods  be  ufcd 
in  things  of  confefledly  lefs  Importance  ?  It  is  true, 
that  Magiftrates  have  a  Power  from  God  to  inflidt 
Puniihment  upon  fuch  as  difobey,  and  to  confine 
the  natural  Liberty  of  adling  within  certain  Bounds, 
for  the  common  Good  of  their  Subjedls.  But  all 
this  is  of  a  Nature  very  foreign  to  the  Pretences 
for  confining  Opinions  by  Difcouragements  and  Pu- 
nifhments. 

Thofc  who  believe  neither  Natural  nor  Revealed 
Religion  pradically,  will  be  held  by  no  Reftraints ; 
they  will  appear  to  confcnt  to  any  thing,  juft  as 

their 
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their  Intcrcfl  leads  them.  And  this  is  the  Cafe  of  ^ 
great  Part  of  the  Subfcribers  in  all  Chriftian  Commu- 
nities.  They  have  a  mere  nominal  Faith  only,  at 
the  time  of  fubfcribing,  not  even  a  fpcculative  or  hi* 
ftorical  one  :  Or  if  they  have  any  Degree  of  Seriouf- 
nefs,  and  good  Impreflions,  they  muft  do  propor- 
tional Violence  to  thcfe  by  performing  a  religious 
A(5l  out  of  a  mere  interellcd  View. 

If  the  Perfon  be  an  earned  Believer  of  Natural 
Religion,  but  an  Unbeliever  in  refpe6t  of  Revealed 
(to  fuppofe  this  poiTible  for  Argument's  fakej,  he  will 
not  attempt  any  Office  in  the  Chriftian  Miniftry. 
However,  he  ought  not  to  be  deprived  of  civil  Pri- 
Tileges,  whilft  fo  many  wicked  nominal  Chriftians 
are  fufFered  to  enjoy  them. 

Suppofe  the  Perfon  required  to  fubfcribe  to  be  a 
fpeculative  hiftorical  Believer,  why  fhould  his  future 
Inquiries  be  confined  ?  How  can  he  inquire  honeftly, 
if  they  be  ?  How  can  a  Perfon  be  properly  qualified 
to  ftudy  the  Word  of  God,    and  to  fearch  out  its 
Meaning,  who  finds  himfelf  previouQy  confined  to 
interpret  it  in  a  particular  Manner  ?  If  the  Subjed- 
matter  of  the  Article  be  of  great  Importance  to  be 
underftood  and  believed,  one  may  prefume^  that  it 
is  plain,  and  needs  no  Article  ;  if  of  fmall  Importance, 
why  fhould  it  be  made  a  Teft,   or  infifted  upon  ? 
If  it  be  a  difficult,   abftrufe  Point,    no  one.  upon 
Earth  has  Authority  to  make  an  Article  concerning 
it.     We  are  all  Brethren ;  there  is  no  Father,   no 
Mafter,  amongft  us  ,  we  are  Helpers  of,  not  Lords 
over,  each  other's  Faith.     If  v/e  judge   from  other 
Branches  of  Learning,    as  Natural  Philofophy,    or 
Phyfic,  we  fhall  there  find,  that  the  pure  Evidence 
of  the  Things  themfelves  is  fufficient  to  overcome  all 
Oppofition,  after  a  due  time.     The  Dodrines  of  Gra- 
vitation, of  the  different  Refrangibility  of  the  Rays 
of  Light,  of  the  Circulation  of  the  Blood,  £sff.  can 
never  be  believed  to  any  ufcful  practical  Purpofe,  till 

they 
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tliey  b€  exaiTHned  and  undcrftood ;  and  thofe,  who 
now  believe  them,  affirm,  that  this  is  all  chat  is  ne- 
ccflary  for  their  univerfal  Reception.  If  they  fhould 
be  miftakcn  in  this,  free  Examination  would  be  fo 
much  the  more  requifite. 

The  Apoftles  Creed  is  fo  plain  and  clear,  except  in 
the  Three  Articles  concerning  the  Defcent  of  Chrift 
into  Hell,  the  holy  Catholic  Church,  and  the  Com- 
munion of  Saints,  that  no  one  who  believes  the 
Truth  of  the  Scriptures,  can  hefitate  about  it ;  not 
even  how  to  interpret  the  Three  forementioncd  Ar- 
ticles, in  a  Senfe  agreeable  to  the  Scriptures.  Jt  is 
quite  ufelefs  therefore  to  require  an  Aflent  even  to 
thefe  Articles.  As  to  the  metaphyfical  Subtleties, 
which  appear  in  the  fubfequent  Creeds,  they  can  at 
bed  be  only  human  Interpretations  of  Scripture 
Words  -,  and  therefore  can  have  no  Authority. 
Words  refer  to  Words,  and  to  grammatical  and  lo- 
gical Analogies,  in  an  endlefs  Manner,  in  thefe  Things ; 
and  all  the  real  Foundation  which  we  have  is  in  the 
Words  of  Scripture,  and  of  the  moft  anticnt  Writers, 
confidercd  as  Helps,  not  Authorities.  It  is  fufficienc 
therefore,  that  a  Man  take  the  Scriptures  for  his 
Guide,  and  apply  himfelf  to  them  with  an  honeft 
Heart,  and  humble  and  earnefl  Prayer  •,  which  things 
have  no  Connexion  with  Forms  and  Subfcriptions. 

Nay,  it  fcems  needlefs,  or  enfnaring,  to  fubfcribe 
even  to  the  Scriptures  themfelves.  If  to  any  parti- 
cular Canon,  Copy,  ^c.  enfnaring,  becaufe  of  the 
many  real  Doubts  in  thefe  things.  If  not,  it  is  quite 
fuperfluous  frorri  the  Latitude  allowed.  Yet  flill  it 
appears  to  me  inconteftable,  that  no  careful  impartial 
Inquirer  can  doubt  of  the  great  Truths  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, fuch  as  the  miraculous  Birth,  Life,  Death, 
Rcfurreftion,  and  A  fee  nfi  on  of  Chrifl,  Gfr.  or  of  the 
pradicai  Confequences  thence  arifing  ;  and  lurely  it 
cannot  be  neceffarily  requifite,  that  a  Man  fhould  be- 
lieve more  than  thefe. 

Vol.  II.  A  a  For, 


For,  I-aftly,  Let  us  fuppofe  the  Perfon  required  fo 

aflbnt,  or  fubfcribe,    to  be  a  real  earneft  Believer. 

It  can  fcarcc  be  fuppofed,  that  fuch  a  Perfon  fhould 

afifent  to  any  Set  of  Articles,  fo  as  honeftly  to  affirm> 

that  he  would  choofe  to  exprefs  his  own  Senfe  of 

the  Scripture  Language  in  thefe  Words.     To  ftrain 

cither  the  Scriptures,  or  the  Articles,  muft  be  a  very 

ungrateful  Tafk  to  an  ingenuous  Man  ;  and  perhaps 

there  may  be  fo  wide  a  Difference  in  fome  Inftances 

in  his  Opinion,  that  no  Straining  can  bring  them  to- 

sether.     And  thus  fome  of  the  moft  earneft  Believ- 

ers   are  excluded  from  the  Chriftian  Miniftry,    and 

from  certain  common  Privileges  of  Society,   by  a 

Method,  which  fuffers  nominal  wicked  Chriftians  to 

pafs  without  Difficulty. 

If  it  be  objecfted,  that,  unlefs  Preachers  fubfcribe, 
they  may  teach  different  Dodlrines  -,  I  anfwer^   that 
they  do  this,  though  they  do  fubfcribe  ;  and  that  iti 
the  moft  important  pradical  Points.     If  the  Scrip- 
tures cannot  yet  produce  a  true  Unity  of  Opinion 
on  account  of  our  prefent  Ignorance,  and  the  Weak- 
nefs  and  Wickednefs  of  our  Natures,    how  Ihould 
Articles  do  this  ?    Men  can  put  as  different  Senfcs 
upon  Articles,  as  upon  Texts,  and  fo  difpute  with- 
out End.      Which  evidently  appears  to  have  been 
the  Cafe  in  the  primitive  Church.     Every  Decifion, 
as  foon  as  fetded,  became  the  Source  of  a  new  Divi- 
fion  between  Perfons,   who  yet   ftill  agreed  to  the 
foregoing  Decifion  in  Words  ;  till  at  laft  the  whole 
Efficacy  and  Spirit  of  Chriftianity  was  loft  in  mere 
verbal   Difputes.      But   the  beft  Anfwer  is.    That 
Preachers  ought   intirely   to  confine   themfelvcs  to 
pradlical  Subje6ls,    the  Defcriptions  of  the  Virtues 
and  Vices,   with  the  Motives  tor  and  againft  each, 
the  Diredions  to  attain  the  Virtues,  and  avoid  the 
Vices  ;  and  this  in  all  the  various  real  Circumftances 
of  human  Life.     Learned  Inquiries  have  their  Ufc 
undoubtedly  •,   but  they  are  much  better  communi- 
cated 
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catcd  to  the  learned  World  by  the  Prefs,  than  to  a 
mixed  Aflembly  by  the  Pulpit.  It  is  a  kind  of  Sa- 
crilege to  rob  God's  Flock  of  the  Nourifhment  due 
to  them  from  public  Preachings,  and,  in  its  (lead,  to 
run  out  upon  Q^ieftions,  that  minifter  no  Profit  to 
the  HearerS)  at  lead  to  far  the  greatefl:  Part. 

As  to  the  Prefs,  fince  all  other  Men  have  the  Li- 
berty of  conveying  their  Thoughts  to  the  Public  that 
way,  it  is  furely  unfitting,  that  the  Minifters  of  the 
Gofpel  fhould  be  deprived  of  it.  And,  indeed,  to 
lay  any  Reftraints,  looks  like  diflrufting  the  Caufe. 
There  is  undoubtedly  a  very  bad  life  made  of  the 
Prefs,  and  IVo  to  thofe  by  whom  Offences  come  to  the 
Little-ones  that  believe  in  Chrifl !  But  it  is  to  be 
hoped  and  prefumed,  that  the  Power  of  the  Wicked  to 
do  Harm  is  not  equal  to  the  Power  of  the  Good  to 
do  Good,  in  this  or  any  other  fuch  neutral  Method 
of  communicating  Infedion  good  and  bad  to  the 
Public.  This  would  be  to  prefer  Barbarity  and  Ig- 
norance to  the  Inftrudlion  and  Civilization  of  Man- 
kind, Learning,  Arts,  and  Improvements  of  all 
Kinds,  are  fubfervient  both  to  good  and  bad  Pur- 
pofes  J  and  yet  ftill  the  Balance  is  probably  on  the  Side 
of  Good  upon  the  Whole,  fince  God  is  all-power- 
ful, all-wile,  and  all-good.  Thefe  Attributes  mud 
ever  turn  the  Scale  to  their  own  Side,  finitely  in 
every  finite  Portion  of  Time,  infinitely  in  infinite^ 
Time.  We  need  not  fear  therefore,  but  that  true 
Knowlege  will  at  lad  be  increafed  and  prevail,  that 
the  Wife  and  Good  will  underftand,  the  Wicked  be 
filenccd  and  converted,  and  the  Church  of  Chrift  fill 
the  whole  Earth.  It  is  a  great  Intuit  offered  to  the 
Truths  of  Religion,  to  fuppofe  that  they  want  the 
fame  kind  of  Afliftance  as  Impoftures,  human  Pro- 
jefls,  or  worldly  Defigns.  Let  every  Man  be  al- 
lowed to  think,  fpeak,  and  write,  freely  •,  and  then 
the  Errors  will  combat  one  another,  and  leave  Truth 

unhurt. 

A  a  2  Sixthly, 
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Sixthly,   Though  Creeds,  Articles,  iSc.  fecm  td 
have  no  Ufc  now,  biit  even  to  be  prejudicial  to  the 
Caufe  of  Truth  in  themfelves ;  yet  it  may  be  ne- 
cefiary  to  fubmit  to  fome  Forms  of  this  Kind  in  cer- 
tain Cafes  \  at  leaft,  it  no-ways  becomes  a  Chriftian 
to  declaim  againfl  them  in  violent  Terms,  or  oppofe 
them  with  Bitternefs,  but  merely,  in  a  plain  difpaf- 
fionate  Way,  to  reprefent  the  Truth  of  the  Cafe,  fo 
as  by  degrees  to  draw  Mens  Zeal  from  thefe  lefler 
Matters,  and  transfer  it  upon  greater.     Let  not  him 
that  eateth,  dcfpife  him  that  eateth  not  \  and  let  not 
him  ivhich  eateth  not^  jtidge  him  that  eateth.     There 
may  be  good  relative  Reafons  in  both  Cafes.     And 
it  may  be,  and  probably  is  the  Truth,  that  in  the 
early  Ages  of  the  Church,  whilft  Chriflians  were  Ju- 
daizers,  entangled  in  Externals,  grofs  in  their  Con- 
ceptions,   ^c,   thefe  Forms  were  neceflary,   cateris 
^innnentihus.     But    now  they  grow  old,    and  feem 
Tcncly  to  die  away,  and  to  give  place  to  the  Worfhip 
of  God  in  Spirit^  and  in  Truth  \  in  which  there  is  no 
Pnpijl^  Protejlanty  Lutheran^  Calvinijiy  T'rinitarian^ 
Unitarian^  Myftic^  Methcdift^  &c.  but  all  thefe  Di- 
Rinclions  are  carried  away  like  the  Chaff  of  the  Sum- 
mer Threfhing-floors.     We  are  all  Chriflians,   wc 
received  this  Denomination  in  Apoftolic  Times,  and 
ought  to  feck  no  other.    Only  let  us  take  care  to  de- 
part from  Iniquity,  to  have  the  true  Seal  of  God  in 
our  Foreheads,    not  the  Mark  of  the  Bead.     The 
real  Converfion  of  the  Heart  from  the  idolatrous  Wor- 
fliip  of  Pleafure,  Honour,    and  Profit,  of  Senfation, 
Imagination,    Ambition,    and  Self-interefb,    to  ferve 
the  living  God,    is  the  only  Thing  of  Importance  •, 
Circwncifion  and  Unciraimcifion  are  equally  nothing. 
Let  every  Man  abide  in  the  fame  Calling  wherein  be 
ivas  called.    Only,  where  a  plain  A(ft  of  Infincerity  is 
required,  this  approaches  to  the  Cafe  of  eating  in  the 
Idol's  Temple,  and  gives  great  Offence  to  others. 

4  Seventhly, 
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Seventhly,  If  we  examine  the  Dodlrines  which  arc 
chiefly  contefted  among  Chriftians  by  the  oppofice 
Parties,  it  will  appear,  that  the  Difputcs  are,  in  great 
mcafure,  verbal,  and  proceed  from  Mens  not  know- 
ing  the  true  Nature  and  Ufe  of  Words.    Thus,  if  we 
confider  the  Dodlrine  of  Infallibility,  the  Nature  of 
Words  fhews  at  once,  tliat  this  could  be  of  no  Ufe, 
fince  the  Decifions  of  the  infallible  Judge  mufl:  be 
cxprelTcd  in  Words,  and  confequendy  be  liable  to  be 
mifunderllood  by  fome  or  other  of  the  Readers,   for 
the  fame  Rcafons  as  the  Scriptures  are. — To  fay  that 
Chrift's  Body  and  Blood  are  in  the  Bread  and  Wine 
fo  as  that  the  fenfible  Qualities  of  one  become  the 
fenfible  Qualities  of  the  other,  would  be  to  appeal 
to  the    Senfes   for    Aflcnt,    where    they    inftantly 
rcjed  the  Propofition.     To  fay  that  Chrid's  my- 
itical  or  glorified  Body  is  prefent  in  fome  way  or 
other,  is  what  no  one  can  deny,  bccaufc  nothing  is 
really  affirmed.     The  Words  fcem  to  coalefcc  into 
a  verbal  Truth  •,    but,  when  we  attempt  to  realize 
the  Propofition,  it  vanidies.     The  Scripture  Expref- 
fions  concerning  the  myftical  Body  of  Chrid,  and  his 
Union  with  the  Church,  contain  within  them  fome  mod 
important  and  wonderful  Truths  undoubtedly ;   but 
they  are  yet  fealed  up  from  us. — In  the  Difputes  con- 
cerning the  Trinity,  and  Incarnation  of  Chrifl,  iftlie 
Words  Perfon^  Suhjlance^  Nature^  &c.  be   ufcd  as 
in  other  Cafes,  or  any  way  defined,  the  molt  exprels 
Contradidions  follow  :    Yet  the  Langunge   of  the 
Scriptures  is  mod  difficult,  fublime,  and  inydciiou?, 
in  refped:  of  the  Pcrfon  of  Chrill  •,  fo  tiiat  one  can- 
not fall  fhort  of  paying  all   that  Honour  to  Chrill:, 
which  the  mod  Orthodox  believe  to  be  required.  — 
As  to  the  Dodrine  of  the  Satisfadion  of  Chrid,   it 
appears  that  he  has  done  all  for  us  that  one  Being 
can  do  for  another-,  and  that  it  would  be  a  mod 
unjudifiable  and  narrow  Way  of  expreffing  ourfclves, 
to  confine  the  Benefits  received  from  Chrid  to  that 
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of  mere  Example.  But  the  firft  and  moft  literal  Scnfc 
of  tlie  Words  Sacrifice^  Redemptions  &c.  when  real- 
ized,   is  evidently  impoQible  ;  and  we  do  not  feem 
to  be  able  to  give  any  better  general  Senfc  to  thefe 
Words,  than  by  faying,  that  they  figfiify,  that  the 
Sufferings  of  one  Being  are,  by  the  Order  of  God, 
made  the  Means  of  Happinefs  to  another.     To  adopt 
the  Ideas  of  Dek^  IVratb  of  Cod^   &c.  in  a  ftrift 
Senfe,    is  Anthropomorphitifm. The  Introduc- 
tion  of  new,    unfcriptural,     technical  Terms  feems 
fcarce  juftifiable,  unlefs  as  far  as  oneChriftian  Brother 
may  thereby  endeavour  to  make  the  Harmony  and 
Analogy  of  the  Scripture  Language  to  itfelf,    and 
to  the  Courfe  of  Nature,    more  evident  to  another. 
But  this  is  all  private  Interpretation.     And  it  often 
happens  in  thefe  Cafes,  that  an  Hypothefis  is  taken 
up  haftily,  in  order  to  reconcile  the  Scripture  to  it- 
felf,   like  thofe   philofophical  ones,    which  are  not 
drawn  from  a  Number  of  concurring  Fafls,    but 
merely  accommodated  to  a  few  particular  Appearan- 
ces. 
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CHAP.     IV. 

Of  the  ExpeEi attorn  of  Mankind^  here  and 
hereafter^  in  Confequence  of  their  Ob- 
fervance  or  Violation  of  the  Rule  of 
Life, 

SECT.     I. 

Of  the  ExpeSiations  of  Individuals  in  the 
prefent  Life^ 

PROP.    77. 

It  is  probable^  that  mofl  or  all  Men  receive  more 
Happinefs  than  Mtfery  in  their  Pajfage  thro* 
the  prefent  Life. 

SOME  Evidences  for  this  Propofition  have  been 
given  above,  where  it  was  alleged  as  one  of  the 
Proofs  of  the  Goodnefs  of  God.  Here  we  may 
confider  it,  both  as  deducible  from  thole  Evidences, 
and  from  the  Goodnefs  of  God,  previoufly  eftablilhed 
upon  independent  Principles. 

For  if  v/c  fuppofe  God  to  be  both  infinitely  bene- 
volent, and  the  fole  Caufe  of  all  Things ;  if,  farther, 
the  relative  Appellations  of  Governor,  Friend,  and 
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Father,  may  with  Propriety  be  made  the  Foundation 
of  our  Inquiries  into  his  Difpenfations  in  general  (all 
which  I  have  endeavoured  to  prove  above)  j  we  can 
fcarce  fuppofe,  but  that  the  remarkable  Period  of  our 
Exiftence,  which  commences  at  our  Birth,  and  ends 
with  the  Death  of  the  Body,  which  we  then  brought 
into  the  World  with  us,  will,  upon  the  Whole,  afford 
us  more  Pleafure  than  Pain.  This  is,  at  leafl,  our 
firft  and  moft  natural  Prefumption,  in  the  View  of 
Things  here  confidered.  liowever,  it  mufl:  always 
be  remembred,  that  we  are  net  proper  Judges  of 
fuch  high  Speculations ;  and  that  an  Over-balance  of 
Mifery  in  this  Life,  or  any  other,  is  perfedtly  confident 
with  the  infinite  Goodnels  of  God,  even  according  to 
our  Ways  of  Reafoning,  upon  Suppofition  that  all  his 
Creatures  become  happy  upon  the  Whole  at  Jail, 
finitely  or  infinitely. 

I  choofe  therefore  to  reft  this  Propofition  chiefly 
upon  certain  Intimations,  and  indircd  Evidences 
thereof,  which  are  fcattered  up  and  down  in  the  Scrip- 
tures. Such  are  the  BlefTing  of  God  conferred  upon 
nil  his  Creatures  at  their  Creation,  his  Covenant  with 
them  all  at  the  Flood,  the  Precepts  to  all  to  praife 
him,  the  Mention  of  his  being  loving  to  every  Man, 
cf  remmhring  Mercy  in  'Judgment^  not  being  ex- 
treme to  mark  what  is  done  amifsy  &c.  Thefe  are 
no  dired  Proofs  of  the  Propofition  here  advanced ; 
but  they  leave  fuch  ImprefTions  of  Love  and  Mercy 
upon  the  Mind,  and  feem  intended  to  put  us  into 
fuch  a  Way  of  Thinking  and  Reafoning,  as  lead  to  it. 
They  afford  therefore  fome  Prefumption  in  its  Fa- 
vour, fince  nothing  contrary  thereto  is  to  be  found 
any-where  either  in  the  Word  or  Works  of  God. 

The  Murmurings,  and  bitter  Outcries,  of  Men  in 
a  State  of  Suffering,  are  no  more  an  Evidence  againft 
this  Propofition,  than  the  extravagant  Mirth,  and  chi- 
merical Hopes,   of  unexperienced  Perfons,    during 
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Health  and  Profpcrity,  arc  for  it.  Neither  of  thcfc 
take  in  the  Whole  of  the  Cafe. 

PROP.     78. 

fbe  Bala)2cc  cannot  be  much  in  Favour  even  cf 
the  moji  happy ^  during  the  prefent  Life. 

FOR,  Firft,  Thi3  is  agreeable  to  the  general  Ex- 
perience of  Mankind.  It  13  obvious,  that  Li^e? 
is  chequered  with  Good  and  Evil  in  fuch  Degrees  and 
Varieties,  as  that  the  Firft  cannot  prevail  much^ 
Agreeably  to  this,  the  Experienced  and  DifpaflTionate, 
in  reviewing  their  pad  Life,  will  at  lead  affirm,  that 
the  Happinefs  has  not  greatly  exceeded  the  Mifery. 
And  indeed  the  Difficulty  of  proving  the  foregoing 
Propofition  is  a  very  fufficient  Evidence  for  this. 

Secondly,  The  diforderly  State  of  the  external 
World,  and  the  Imperfedion  of  our  Bodies,  with 
their  Tendency  to  Corruption,  do  not  permit,  that 
Happinefs  Ihould  much  exceed  Mifery  in  the  prefent 
Life  i  and  may  be  confidered  as  the  efficient  inftru- 
mental  Caufe  of  this.  Bodily  Pain  muft  in  many 
Cafes  be  imprefled  upon  us  by  external  Objeas ;  botii 
this,  and  bodily  Pleafure,  lay  the  Foundation  for  in- 
telledual  Pains,  and  for  irregular  Paffions,  which  lead 
back  again  to  Pain,  bodily  and  mental ;  our  Bodies 
muft  return  to  Duft,  and  every  manifeil  Approach 
thereto  muft  be  attended  with  Sufi'ering  -,  and  the  un- 
known internal  Strufture  of  the  Brain,  the  great  In- 
ftrument  of  Senfo  and  Thought,  is  fuch,  as  fubjeds 
us,  from  innumerable  fccret  unavoidable  Caufes,  to 
pafs  into  the  Limits  of  Pain.  All  which  is  only  fay- 
ing in  other  Words,  that  we  arc  fallen  Creatures. 

Thirdly,  In  our  prefent  Circumftances,  all  other 

Things  remaining  as  they  are,  it  is  rcquifite  for  us  not 

to  have  any  great  Over-balance  of  Mappinefs  in  this 

Life;  and  tlVis  may  be  confidered  ati  the  final  Caufe, 
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For  we  may  hope,  by  this  perpetual  Mixture  of 
Mifery  with  our  Happinefs,  to  be  the  fooner  and  the 
more  perfedlly  freed  from  that  Seif-Jove,  grofs  or 
refined,  which  every  Kind  and  Degree  of  Happinefs, 
even  the  moft  fpiritual,  contributes  to  generate  in  us ; 
and  to  make  the  greater  Progrefs  in  learning  the  Virtues 
of  Benevolence,  Companion,  Humility,  Fear  of  God, 
SubmifTion  to  his  Will,  earned  Application  to  him. 
Faith,  Hope,  Love  towards  him. 

Fourthly,  The  whole  Tenor  of  the  Scriptures 
fhews  both  in  a  diredl  and  indire<ft  way,  that  we 
ought  not,  cannot  cxpefl  any  great  or  lafting  Hap- 
pinefs in  this  Life. 

We  ought  therefore,  whenever  falfe  flattering 
Hopes,  with  relation  to  our  future  Condition  in  this 
Life,  rife  up  to  View  in  our  Imaginations,  and  tempt 
us,  inftantly  to  rejedt  them ;  and,  in  the  Language 
of  the  Scriptures,  to  rejoice  as  though  we  rejoiced  not  \ 
to  remember  that  we  are  Strangers  and  Pilgrims  bere^ 
that  we  only  dwell  in  Tabernacles^  have  no  continuing 
City,  but  expe^  one  to  come,  the  New  Jerufalenty  of 
which  we  are  Denizens,  where  our  Treafure  and 
Hearts  ought  to  be.  The  beft  and  mod:  religious 
Perfons  ought  to  expedl,  and  even  to  defire,  this 
daily  Bread  of  Sorrow  and  Afflicflion,  this  Blejfednefs 
of  thofe  that '  mourn,  and  to  watch  and  pray  againft 
the  Temptations  of  Profperity,  left  the  Day  of  Death 
Ihould  come  upon  them  unawares,  as  a  Thief  in  the 
Night,  while  they  are  eating  and  drinking^  marrying 
and  giving  in  Marriage, 

Cor.  We  might  fliew,  by  a  like  Method  of  Rea- 
foning,  that  if  the  Mifery  of  this  Life  fliould,  in 
certain  Cafes,  outweigh  the  Happinefs,  it  cannot, 
however,  do  this  in  any  great  Degree.  There  muft, 
from  the  Nature  of  our  Frame  and  Circumftances 
here,  be  many  Intervals  of  Eafe,  Chearfulnefs,  and 
even  pofitive  Pleafure.  Dejeflion  and  Defpondency 
are  therefore  as  unfuiuble  to  our  prefent  Situation,  as 
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a  vain  Confidence,  and  foolifh  Hope,  of  uninterrupted 
Happinefs.  We  may  learn  alfo  hence  not  to  be  terri- 
fied at  any  Self-denials  or  Sufferings  for  the  fake  of 
Religion,  exclufively  of  thofe  Arguments,  which 
ihew  in  a  direct  way,  that  Religion  promotes  our 
prefent  Happinefs,  as  well  as  our  future.  Our  very 
Natures  prevent  the  long  Continuance  of  exquifitc 
Mifery.  Mifery  by  Continuance  declines,  and  even 
pafles  into  Happinefs  j  and  there  muft  be,  in  every 
State  of  long  Continuance,  the  frequent  Interventioa 
of  grateful  Senfations  and  Ideas. 

PROP.     79. 

Virtue  has  always  the  fairejl  ProfpeB^  even  in 
this  Life ;  and  Vice  is  always  expofed  to  the 
greateji  Hazards. 

THIS  has  been  the  Bufinefs  of  the  lafl  Chapter  to 
ihew.  But  it  is  a  Truth,  which  is  fufficiently 
evident  from  common  Obfervation.  Particular  Ads 
of  Virtue  and  Vice  often  fail  of  their  due  Reward  and 
Punifhment,  if  we  take  in  no  more  than  a  fmall  Period 
of  Time  after  the  A6t  is  performed.  But  then,  if  we 
take  in  the  indefinite  Extent  of  this  Life,  and  eftimatc 
the  natural  Expeftaiions,  it  can  fcarce  be  doubted, 
but  that  every  Aft  of  Virtue  is  our  greateft  Wifdom, 
even  in  refpedfc  of  this  World,  every  Ad  of  Vice  our 
greateft  Folly.  Now  this  general  Tendency  of  Virtue 
and  Vice  refpedively  may  be  confidered  as  the  prin- 
cipal Evidence,  which  the  Light  of  Nature,  not  fub- 
tilized  or  refined  by  deep  Speculations,  affords  for  tlie 
moral  Charadler  of  the  Deity,  The  Rewards  which 
the  Courfe  of  Nature  bellows  upon  Virtue  in  general, 
and  the  Fairnefs  of  the  Profped  which  it  affords  to 
the  Virtuous,  fhew  that  the  Virtuous  are  acceptable  to 
the  Deity ;  and  we  may  conclude  for  like  Reafons, 
that  Vice  is  odious  in  his  Sight, 
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PROP.     80. 

It  hci  not  feem  at  all  probable^  that  Hap^ 
pinefs  is  exa6lfy  proportioned  to  Virtue  in  the 
prefent  Life, 

FOR,  Firft,  Thofe  who  fuffer  Martyrdom  for 
the  fake  of  Religion  cannot  be  faid  to  receive 
any  Reward  in  this  Life  for  this  their  laft  and 
greateft  A(5l  of  Fidelity. 

Secondly,  Many  good  Men  are  cxercifed  with 
fevere  Trials,  purified  thereby,  and  removed  into 
another  State  in  the  Courfe  of  this  Purification,  or 
foon  after  it.  Difeafes  which  end  in  Death,  arc  a 
principal  Means  of  fuch  Purifications. 

Thirdly,  There  are  frequent  Inftances  of  Per- 
fons  free  indeed  from  grofs  Vices,  but  void  of  great 
Virtues,  who  from  a  favourable  Conjun(flure  of 
Circumflances  in  this  World,  fuch  as  we  may  fup- 
pofe  attended  the  rich  Man  in  the  Parable,  fare  fump-* 
tuoujly  every  Day^  and  live  in  a  State  of  comparative 
Eafe  and  Pleafurc. 

Fourthly,  The  fame  Thing  feems  to  hold  in 
certain  rare  Inftances,  even  of  very  vicious  Per- 
fons ;  and  one  might  almofl  conjciflure,  that  Pro- 
vidence expofcs  fomc  Inflances  of  this  Kind  to  View 
in  a  notorious  manner,  that  the  apparent  Inequality 
of  its  Difpenfations  here,  in  a  few  Cafes,  and  the 
Argument  for  a  future  State  thence  dcducible,  may 
make  the  greater  Impreflion  upon  us. 

The  Reader  may  obferve,  that  this  Propofition 
is  not  contrary  to  the  foregoing;  and  that  the 
foregoing  muft  be  eflablifhed  previoufly,  before  we 
can  draw  an  Argument  for  a  future  State  from 
this,  and  the  moral  Charadler  of  the  Deity,  put 
together, 
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It  is  to  be  obfcrvcd  alfo  of  the  Reafoning  made 
ufe  of  under  all  the  Four  Propofitions  of  this 
Sedlion,  that  it  is  rather  probable,  and  conclufive, 
in  a  general  way  only,  than  demonftrative  and 
prccife.  However,  the  Probability  and  Prccifion  are 
as  great  as  is  neceflary  in  practical  Matters.  The 
pradtical  Inferences  would  remain  the  fame,  though 
thefe  were  lefs. 
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SECT.     11. 

Of  the  ExpcSiatio7i  of  Bodies  Politic^ 
the  Jews  in  particular^  aitd  the 
World  i?i  gc?ieraly  diirijig  the  prefe?it 
State  of  the  Earth. 

P  R  O  P.     81. 

It  is  frohahlc,  that  all  the  prefeiit  Civil  Govern* 
vients  njuill  be  overturjied, 

^^Tj^H  I S  may  appear  from  the  Scripture  Prophecies, 
j  !^  both  in  adiredl  way,  i.  e.  from  exprefs  PafTages ; 
fuch  as  thofe  concerning  the  Deftrudlion  of  the  Image, 
and  Four  Beafls,  in  Daniel-,  of  Chrifb's  breaking  all 
Nations  "joiih  a  Rod  of  Iron^  and  daJJjing  them  in 
Pieces  like  a  Totter' s  Vejfel^  &c.  and  from  the  Su- 
premacy and  univerfal  Extent  of  the  Fifth  Monar- 
chy, or  Kingdom  of  the  Saints,  which  is  to  be  fet 
up. 

We  may  conclude  the  fame  Thing  alfo  from  the 
final  Reftoration  of  the  Jews^  and  the  great  Glory 
and  Dominion  promifed  to  them,  of  which  I  fliall 
fpeak  below. 

And  it  adds  fome  Light  and  Evidence  to  this,  that 
all  the  known  Governments  of  the  World  have  the 
evident  Principles  of  Corruption  in  themfelves.  They 
are  compofed  of  jarring  Elements,  and  fubfift  only 
by  the  alternate  Prevalence  of  thefe  over  each  other. 
The  Splendor,  Luxury,  Self-interefl,  Martial  Glory, 
i^c.  which  pafs  for  EfTcntials  in  Chriflian  Govern- 
ments, are  totally  oppofite  to  the  meek,  humble, 
felf-denying  Spirit  of  Chriftianity  •,  and  whichfoever  of 
thefe  finally  prevails  over  the  other,   the  p^efent 
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'^^'"l^^.y^'^  Government  muft  be  diffolved  DiJ 
true  Chriftianity  prevail  throughout  any  Kinrrdom  in 
t.rely  the  Riehes  Strength,  Glory,  y,°of\'; 
Kingdom  would  no  longer  be  an  Objeft  of  Attention 
^  the  Governors  or  Governed  ;  they  would  become  a 
Nation  of  Pnefts  and  Apoftlcs,  and  totally  dif°c^ard 
the  Things  of  this  World.  But  this  is  not  to  be  exp°e d- 
ed  :  I  only  mention  it  to  fet  before  the  Reader  the  na- 

wflL?    ''^Tffi^'^'f.     ^^'  '^"  '^'  <^°"tr^7.  world  y 
^^  fdoni    and   Infidelity    prevail    over  Chriftiaritv 
which  feems  to  be  the  Prediftion  of  the  Serin  ue^' 
this  worldly  Wifdom  will  be  found  utter  FoES 
atlaft,  even  in  refpea  of  this  World-,  the  Gove" n 
ments,  which  have  thus  loft  their  Cement    the  Sen fe 
of  Duty,  and  the  Hopes  and  Fears  of  a  future  S 
will  all  into  Anarchy  and  Confufion,  and  b   intirely 
diffolved.     And  all  this  may  be  applied,  with  a  Se 
Change,  to  the  Mahometan  and  HeZen  Governments 
When  Chnftianity  comes  to  be  propagated  in  the 
Countries  where  thefe  fubfift,  it  will  i^ake  fo  <^Lt  a 
Change  in  the  Face  of  Affairs,  as  muft  iliake  the  C  vil 
Powers,  which  are  here  both  externally  and  intern  iTv 
oppofite  to  It ,  and  the  Increafe  of  Wickedneft,  wl  iS 
.s  the  natura  and  neceflary  Confequence  of  the!   Op 
pofition,  will  hirther  accelerate  their  Ruin  ^ 

The  Difiolution  of  antient  Empires  and  Republics 
may  a  fo  prepare  us  for  the  Expec-lation  of  a  DilTo  u 
tion  of  the  prefent  Governments.     But  we  ir^ft  .ioj 
carry  the  Parallel  too  far  here,  and  fuppofe  da  a 
new  Government,  have  arifen  out  of  the  old  ones 
rcfcmbling  them  in  great  meafure,   fubliftin-  for  a 
cert.un  time    and  then  giving  place  to  othern°w  ones' 
fo  It  will  be  with  the  prefent  Governments.     The 
1  rophecies  do  not  admit  of  this  •,  and  it  may  be  eafily 
fcen,  that  the  Situation  of  Things  in  the  Great  World 
IS  very  different  from  what  it  has  ever  been  befo  e 
Chnftianity  muH  now  either  be  proved  true   to  tl,; 
iinirc  Conviaion  of  Unbelievers  .^or'Tf  i^be  an  it 
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podure,  it  will  foon  be  detefled.  And  whichfcever 
of  thefe  turns  up,  mull  malce  the  greateft  Change  in 
the  Face  of  Affairs,  I  ought  rather  to  have  faid,  thiit 
the  final  Prevalence  and  Eftabliflinient  of  Chriftianity^ 
which,  being  true,  cannot  but  finally  prevail,  and  be 
eftablifhed,  will  do  this.  But  it  may  perhaps  be  of 
fome  Ufc  juft  to  put  falfe  Suppofitions, 

Kow  near  the  DifTolution  of  die  prcfent  Govern- 
mcnrs,  generally  or  particularly,  may  be,  would  be 
great  Raflmefs  to  affirm.  Chrifl:  will  come  in  this 
Senfe  alfo  as  a  Hhicf  in  the  Wght.  Our  Duty  is 
therefore  to  watch,  and  to  pray ;  to  be  faithful 
Stewards  •,  to  give  Meat,  and  all  other  Requifitcs,  in 
due  Seafon,  to  thofe  under  our  Care  j  and  to  endea- 
vour by  thefe,  and  all  other  lav;ful  Means,  to  preferve 
the  Government,  under  whofe  Protedlion  we  Jive, 
from  DifTolution,  feeking  the  Pence  of  it,  and  fub* 
mitting  to  every  Ordinance  of  Man  for  the  Lord's 
fake.  No  Prayers,  no  Endeavours  of  this  Kind,  can 
fail  of  having  fome  good  Effevfl,  public  or  private, 
lor  the  Prcfcrvation  of  ourfclvcs  or  others.  The 
great  Difpcnfations  of  Providence  r.re  conducted  by 
Means  that  are  either  fecret,  or,  if  they  appear,  tliat 
are  judged  feeble  and  inefficacious.  No  Man  can 
tell,  however  private  his  Station  may  be,  but  his 
fervent  Prayer  may  avail  to  the  Salvation  of  much 
People.  But  it  is  more  peculiarly  the  Duty  of  Ma- 
gifl:rates  thus  to  watch  over  their  Subjects,  to  pray  for 
them,  and  to  fct  about  the  Reformation  of  all  Matters 
Civil  and  Ecclcfiafcical,  to  the  utmcH  cf  their  Pov.'cr, 
Good  Governors  may  promote  the  V/cIfare  and  Con- 
tinuance of  a  State,  and  wicked  ones  mufl  accelerate 
its  Ruin.  The  facred  Hiftory  affords  us  laflances  of 
bo!:h  Kinds,  and  they  arc  recorded  there  for  the  Ad- 
monicion  of  Kings  and  Princes  in  all  future  Times. 

I:  may  not  be  anr/ifi  here  to  note  a-few  Inflances  of 
the  Analogy  betv/een  the  Body  NarjraJ,  with  the 
Happincfs  of  die  Individual  to  which  it  belongs,  and 
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the  Body   Politic,    compofccl   of  many  Individuals, 
with  its  Happinefs,  or  its  fiourifhing  State  in  rcfpcct 
of  Arts,  Power,  Riches,  ^c.     Thus  all  Bodies  Po- 
litic feem,  like  the  Body  Natural,  to  tend  to  De- 
ilruflion  and  Dififolution,  as  is  here  affirmed,  through 
Vices  public  and  private,  and  to  be  refpited  for  certain 
Intervals,  by  partial,  imperfca:  Reformations.     There 
is  nocom))lccc  or  continued  Series  of  public  Happinefs 
on  one  hand,  no  utter  Mifery  on  the  other  j  lor  tiic 
Dinblution  of  the  Body  Politic  is  to  be  confidcrcd  as 
its  Death.     It  fecms  as  romantic  therefore  for  any  one 
to  project  the  Scheme  of  a  perfect  Governmenr  in  this 
imperfe6l  State,  as  to  be  in  Purfuit  of  an  unlverfal 
Remedy,  a  Remedy  which  fhould  cure  all  Diftem- 
pers,  and  prolong  human  Life  beyond  Limit.     And 
yet  as  Temperance,  Labour,  and  Medicines,  in  fome 
Cafes,  are  of  great  Ufe  in  preferving  and  reftoring 
Health,  and  prolonging  Life-,  fo  Indullry,  Juftice, 
and  all  other  Virtues,  public  and  private,    have  an 
analogous  Eflfeft  in  refped  of  the  Body  Politic.     As 
all  the  Evils,  which  Individuals  fuffer  through  the  In- 
firmity of  the  mortal  Body,  and  the  Difordcrs  of  the 
external  World,  may,  in  general,  contribute  to  in- 
creafe  their  Happinefs  even  in  this  Life,  and  alfo  arc 
of  great  Ufe  to  others ; '  and  as,  upon  the  Suppofition 
of  a  future  State,  Death  itfelf  appears  to  have  the 
fame  beneficial  Tendency  in  a  more  eminent  Degree 
than  any  other  Event  in  Life,  now  confidered  as  in- 
definitely prolonged  •,  fo  the  DiftrefTes  of  each  Body 
Politic  are  of  great  Ufe  to  this  Body  itfelf,  and  alfo  of 
great  Ufe  to  all  neighbouring  States ;  and  the  Diflbiu- 
tions  of  Governments  have  much  promoted  the  Know- 
lege  of  true  Religion,  and  of  ufeful  Arts  and  Sciences, 
all  which  feem,  in  due  time  and  manner,  intended  to 
be  intirely  lubfervient  to  true  Religion  at  laft.     And 
this  afibrds  great  Comfort  to  benevolent  and  religious 
Perfons,  when  they  confider  the  Hiftories  of  former 
Vol.  H.  Bb  Times, 
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Times,  or  contemplate  the  probable  Confcquenccs  of 
Things  in  future  Generations. 

PROP.     82. 

It  is  probable^  that  the  prefent  Forms  of  Church-^ 
Government  will  be  dijfolved, 

npHIS  Propofition  follows  from  the  foregoing. 
•*'  The  Civil  and  Ecciefiaftical  Powers  are  fo  in- 
terwoven and  cemented  together,  in  all  the  Countries  of 
Chrijiendomj  that  if  the  firft  fall,  the  lad  mud  fall  alfo. 
But  there  are  many  Prophecies,  which  declare  the 
Fall  of  the  Ecciefiaftical  Powers  of  the  Chriftian 
World.  And  though  each  Church  feems  to  flatter 
itfelf  with  the  Hopes  of  being  exempted ;  yet  it  is 
very  plain,  that  the  prophetical  CharaAers  belong  to 
all.  They  have  all  left  the  true,  pure,  fimple  Reli- 
gion 5  and  teach  for  Dodrines  the  Commandments  of 
Men.  They  are  all  Merchants  of  the  Earth,  and 
have  fct  up  a  Kingdom  of  this  World,  abounding  in 
Riches,  temporal  Power,  and  external  Pomp.  Tliey 
have  all  a  dogmatizing  Spirit,  and  perfecute  fuch  as 
do  not  receive  their  own  Mark,  and  wordiip  the 
Image  which  they  have  fet  up.  They  all  negleft 
Chrift's  Command  of  preaching  the  Gofpel  to  all  Na- 
tions, and  even  that  of  going  to  the  loft  Sheep  of  the 
Houfe  of  Ifraely  there  being  innumerable  Multitudes 
in  all  Chriftian  Countries,  who  have  never  been  taught 
to  read,  and  who  arc,  in  other  refpefls  alfo,  dcftitutc 
of  the  Means  of  faving  Knowlege.  It  is  very  true, 
that  the  Church  o^Rojne  is  Babylon  the  Greats  and 
the  Mother  of  Harlot Sy  and  of  the  Jhominations  of 
the  Earth,  But  all  the  reft  have  copied  her  Example, 
more  or  lefs.  They  have  all  received  Money,  like 
Gehazi ;  and  therefore  the  Leprofy  of  Naaman  will 
cleave  to  them,  and  to  their  Seed  for  ever.  And 
this  Impurity  may  be  confidered  not  only  as  juftify- 
ing  the  Applicadon  of  the  Prophecies  to  all  the  Chri- 
I  ^     (tian 
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ttkn  Churches,  but  as  a  natural  Caufc  for  their  Down* 
fid.  The  corrupt  Governors  of  the  feveral  Churches 
wUlcver  oppofc  the  true  Gofpcl,  and  in  fo  doing  will 
hring  Ruin  upon  themfclves. 

The  Dcftrudtion  of  the  Temple  at  JerufaUm^  -and 
of  the  Hierarchy  of  the  Jews^  may  likewife  be  con- 
fidered  as  a  Type  and  Prefagc  of  the  Dcftruftion  of 
that  Judaical  Form  of  Rites,  Ceremonies,  and  hu- 
man Ordinances,  which  takes  place,  more  or  Icfs,  in 
all  Chriflian  Countries. 

We  ought,  however,   to  remark  here, 

Firft,  That  though  the  Church  of  Chrift  has  been 
corrupted  thus  in  all  Ages  and  Nations,  yet  there 
have  been,  and  will  be,  in  all,  many  who  receive 
the  Seal  of  God,  and  worfhip  him  in  Spirity  and  in 
frutb.  And  of  thefe  as  many  have  filled  high  Sta- 
tions, as  low  ones.  Such  Pcrfons,  though  they 
have  concurred  in  the  Support  of  what  is  contrary 
to  the  pure  Religion,  have,  however,  done  it  inno- 
cently, with  refped  to  themfelves,  being  led  thereto 
by  invincible  Prejudices. 

Secondly,  Neverthelefs,  when  it  fo  happens,  that 
Perfons  in  high  Stations  in  the  Church  have  their 
Eyes  enlightened,  and  fee  the  Corruptions  and  Dc« 
ficiences  of  it,  they  muft  incur  the  prophetical  Cen- 
fures  in  the  higheft  Degree,  if  they  ftill  concur,  nay, 
if  they  do  not  endeavour  to  reform  and  purge  out 
thefe  Defilements.  And  though  they  cannot,  accord- 
ing to  this  Propofition,  exped  intire  Succefs-,  yet 
they  may  be  bleflcd  with  fuch  a  Degree,  as  will 
abundantly  compenfate  their  utmoft  Endeavours,  and 
rank  them  with  the  Prophets  and  Apoflles. 

Thirdly,  As  this  Corruption  and  Degeneracy  of 
the  Chriftian  Church  has  proceeded  from  the  fallen 
State  of  Mankind,  and  particularly  of  thofe  Nadons 
to  whom  the  Gofpel  was  firfl  preached,  and  amongft 
whom  it  has  been  fince  received  ;  fo  it  has,  all  other 
things  being  fuppofed  to  remain  the  fanie,  fuited  our 
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Circumftances,  in  the  bed  Manner  pofTiblc^  and  will 
continue  to  do  fo,  as  long  as  it  fubfifts.  God  brings 
Good  out  of  Evil,  and  draws  Men  to  himfelf  in 
fiich  manner  as  their  Natures  will  admit  of,  by  ex- 
ternal Pomp  and  Power,  by  things  not  good  in 
themfelves,  and  by  feme  that  are  profane  and  unho- 
ly. He  makes  ufc  of  fome  of  their  Corruptions, 
as  Means  of  purging  away  the  reft.  The  Impurity 
of  Mankind  is  too  grofs  to  unite  at  once  with  the 
ftrifl  Purity  of  the  Gofpel.  The  Roman  Empire 
firft,  and  the  Goths  and  Vandals  afterwards,  required, 
as  one  may  fay,  fome  Supeiftitions  and  Idolatries  to 
be  mixed  with  the  Chriflian  Religion  •,  elfe  they  could 
not  have  been  converted  at  all. 

Fourthly,   It  follows   from   thefe  Confiderations, 
that  good  Men  ought  to  fubmit  to  the  Ecclefiaftical 
Powers  that  he^  for  Confcience-fuke,   as  well  as  to 
the  Civil  ones.     They  are  both  from  God,  as  far  as 
refpeds  Inferiors.     Chrift  and  his  Apoftles  obferved 
the  Law,  and  walked  orderly,  though  they  declared 
the  Deftruflion  of  the  Temple,  and  the  Change  of 
the  Cuftoms  eftablilhed  by  Mofes.     Both  the  Babylo- 
nians,   who  deltroyed  Jerufalem  the  firft  time,  and 
the  Romans,  who  did  it  the  fecond,  were  afterwards 
deftroyed  themfelves  in  the  moft  exemplary  Man- 
ner.    And  it  is  probable,  that  thofe  who  fliall  here- 
after procure  the  Downfal  of  the  Forms  of  Church- 
Government,  will  not  do  this  from  pure  Love,  and 
Chriftian  Charity,    but  from  the  moft  corrupt  Mo- 
tives, and  by  Confequence  bring  upon  themfelves, 
in  the  End,  the  fevereft  Chaftifements.     It  is  there- 
fore the  Duty  of  all  good  Chriftians  to  obey  both 
the  Civil  and  Ecclefiaftical  Powers  under  which  they 
were  born,  /.  e.  provided  Difobedience  to  God  be 
not  injoined,  which  is  feldom  the  Cafe  j  to  promote 
Subjedion  and  Obedience  in  others  •,   gently  to  re- 
form and  rc6tify,   and  to  pray  for  the  Peace  and 
Profperity  of,  their  own  Jerufalm* 

PROP. 
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PROP.    83. 

It  is  probable,  that  the  Jews  'will  be  re.Jlored  to 

Palasftlne. 

'T^HIS  appears  from  the  Prophecies,  which  relate 
^    to  the  Reftoration  of  the  Jews  and  Ifraelites  to 
their  own  Land.     For, 

Firft,  Thefe  have  never  yet  been  fulfilled  in  any 
Senfc  agreeable  to  the  Greatnefs  and  Glorioufnefs  of 
them.  The  Peace,  Power,  and  Abundance  of  l^kH^- 
ings,  temporal  and  fpiritual,  promifcd  to  the  Jrj;s 
upon  their  Return  from  Captivity,  were  not  beftowed 
upon  them  in  the  Interval  between  the  Reign  of 
Cyrus ^  and  the  Deftrudion  of  Jerufakm  by  Uitus  \ 
and  ever  fincc  this  Defl:ru»ition  they  have  remained 
in  a  defblate  State. 

Secondly,  The  Promifes  of  Reftoration  relate  to 
the  Ten  Tribes,  as  well  as  the  Two  of  Judab  and 
Benjamin,  But  the  Ten  Tribes,  or  Ifraelites,  which 
were  captivated  by  Salmanefer^  have  never  been  re- 
itored  at  all.  There  remains  therefore  a  Reftora- 
tion yet  future  for  them. 

Our  Ignorance  of  the  Place  where  they  now  lie 
hid,  or  Fears  that  they  are  fo  mixed  with  other  Na- 
tions, as  not  to  be  diftinguiflied  and  feparated,  ought 
not  to  be  admitted  as  Objections  here.  Like  Objec- 
tions might  be  made  to  the  Refurrcclion  of  the  Bo- 
dy ;  and  the  Objedions  botli  to  the  one,  and  the 
other,  are  probably  intended  to  be  obviated  by  Eze- 
kieFs  Prophecy  concerning  the  dry  Bones.  It  was 
one  of  the  great  Sins  of  the  Jews  to  call  God's  Pro- 
mifes in  Queftion,  on  account  of  apparent  Ditlicul- 
ties  and  ImpolTibilities ;  and  the  Sadduces^'m  particu- 
lar, erred  concerning  the  Refurrecflion,  bccaufe  tbcy 
knew  not  the  Scriptures^  nor  the  Power  of  Gcd.  How- 
ever, it  is  our  Duty  to  inquire,  whether  the  Ten 
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Tribes  may  not  remain  in  the  Countries  where  they 
were  firft  fettled  by  Salmanefer^  or  in  fome  others. 

Thirdly,  A  double  Return  feems  to  be  predicted 
in  feveral  Prophecies. 

Fourthly,  The  Prophets  who  lived  fince  the  Re- 
turn from  Babylotty  have  pred idled  a  Return  in  fimi- 
Jar  Terms  with  thofe  who  went  before.  It  follows 
therefore,  that  the  Prcdiftions  of  both  muft  relate 
to  fome  Reftoration  yet  future. 

Fifthly,  The  Reftoratlon  of  the  Jews  to  their 
own  Land  feems  to  be  predidled  in  the  New  Tcfta- 
ment. 

To  thefc  Arguments,  drawn  from  Prophecy,  we 
may  add  fome  concurring  Evidences,  which  the  pre- 
fent  Circumflances  of  the  Jews  fugged. 

Firft,  then,  The  Jews  are  yet  a  didindl  People 
from  all  the  Nations  amongft  which  they  rcfide, 
They  feem  therefore  referved  by  Providence  for  fome 
fuch  fignal  Favour,  after  they  have  fufFered  the  due 
Chaftifement. 

Secondly,  They  are  to  be  found  in  all  the  Coun- 
tries of  the  known  World.  And  this  agrees  with 
many  remarkable  Paflages  of  the  Scriptures,  which 
treat  both  of  their  Difperfion,  and  of  their  Return. 

Thirdly,  They  have  no  Inheritance  of  Land  in  any 
Country.  Their  PoirefTions  are  chiefly  Money  and 
Jewels.  They  may  therefore  transfer  themfelves 
with  the  greater  Facility  to  Palajline. 

Fourthly,  They  are  treated  with  Contempt  and 
Harfhnefs,  and  fometimes  with  great  Cruelty,  by  the 
Nations  amongft  whom  they  fojourn.  They  muft 
therefore  be  the  more  ready  to  return  to  their  own 
Land. 

Fifthly,  They  carry  on  a  Correfpondence  with 
each  other  throughout  the  whole  World ;  and  con- 
fcquently  muft  both  know  when  Circumftances  begin 
to  favour  their  Return,  and  be  able  to  concert  Mea- 
fures  with  one  another  concerning  it. 

Sixthly, 
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Sixthly,  A  great  Part  of  them  fpcak  and  write 
the  Rabbinical  Hebrew^  as  well  as  the  Language  of 
the  Country  where  they  rcfide.  They  are  therefore, 
as  far  as  relates  to  themfclves,  a<flually  poflcfTed  of 
an  univerfal  Language  and  Charadler-,  which  is  a 
Circumftance  that  may  facilitate  their  Return,  be- 
yond what  can  well  be  imagined. 

Seventhly,  The  Jews  themfelves  flill  retain  a  Hope 
and  Expedlation,  that  God  will  once  more  reftore 
them  to  their  own  Land. 

Cor.  I.  May  not  the  two  Captivities  of  the 
'Jews^  and  their  two  Rcftorations,  be  Types  of  the 
firft  and  fecond  Death,  and  of  the  firft  and  fecond 
Refurre(ftions.^ 

CoR.  2.  Does  it  not  appear  agreeable  to  the 
whole  Analogy  both  of  the  Word  and  Works  of 
God,  that  the  Jews  are  Types  both  of  each  Individu- 
al in  particular,  on  one  hand,  and  of  the  whole 
World  in  general,  on  the  other  ?  May  we  not  there- 
fore hope,  that,  at  lead  after  the  fecond  Death, 
there  will  be  a  Refurredlion  to  Life  eternal  to  every 
Man,  and  to  the  whole  Creation,  which  groans,  and 
travails  in  Pain  together,  waiting  for  the  Adoption, 
and  glorious  Liberty,  of  the  Children  of  God  ? 

CoR.  3.  As  the  Downfal  of  the  Jewijh  State  un- 
der ^itus  was  the  Occafion  of  the  Publication  of  the 
Gofpel  to  us  Gentiles,  fo  our  Downfal  may  contri- 
bute to  the  Reftoration  of  the  Jews^  and  both  toge- 
ther bring  on  the  final  Publication  and  Prevalence  of 
the  true  Religion ;  of  which  I  fhall  treat  in  the 
next  Propofidon.  Thus  the  Type,  and  the  Thing 
typified,  will  coincide  •,  the  Firft-fruits,  and  the  Lump, 
be  made  holy  together. 
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PROP.     84. 

7he  Chrifiian  Religion  will  be  preached  to,  and 
received  byy  all  Nations. 

THIS  appears  from  the  cxprcfs  Declarations  of 
Chrifl:,  and  from  many  of  his  Parables,  alfo 
from  the  Declarations  and  Prediflions  of  the  Apoftles, 
and  particularly  from  the  Revelation,  There  are  like- 
wife  numberlefs  Prophecies  in  the  Old  Teflamcnt, 
■which  admit  of  no  other  Scnfe,  when  interpreted  by 
the  Events  which  have  fince  happened,  the  Coming 
of  Chrift,  and  the  Propagation  of  his  Religion. 

The  Truth  of  the  Chriftian  Religion  is  an  Earneft 
and  Prefage  of  the  fame  Thing,  to  all  who  receive 
it.  For  every  Truth  of  great  Importance  mud  be 
difcufied  and  prevail  at  laft.  The  Perfons  who  be- 
lieve can  fee  no  Reafons  for  their  own  Belief,  but 
what  mud  extend  to  all  Mankind  by  degrees,  as 
the  Diffufion  of  Knowlege  to  all  Ranks  and  Orders 
of  Men,  to  all  Nations,  Kindred,  Tongues,  and 
People,  cannot  now  be  ftopped,  but  proceeds  ever 
with  an  accelerated  Velocity.  And,  agreeably  to 
this,  it  appears  tliat  the  Number  of  thofe  who  are  able 
to  give  a  Reafon  for  their  Faith  increafes  every  Day. 

But  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  fet  before  the  Reader 
in  one  View  fome  probable  Prefumptions  for  the  uni- 
verfal  Publication  and  Prevalence  of  the  Chrifiian  Re- 
ligion, even  in  the  way  of  natural  Caufes. 

Firll,  then,  The  great  Incfeafe  of  Knowlege,  lite- 
rary and  philofophical,  which  has  been  made  in  this 
and  the  Two  lall  Centuries,  and  continues  to  be 
made,  mud  contribute  to  promote  every  great  Truth, 
and  particularly  thofe  of  Revealed  Religion,  as  juli 
now  mentioned.  The  Coincidence  of  the  Three  re- 
markable Events,  of  the  Reformation,  the  Invention 
ot  Printing,  and  the  Reftoration  of  Letters,  with  each 
other,  in  I'ime,  dtferves  particular  Notice  here. 

Secondly, 
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Secondly,  The  Commerce  between  the  feveral  Na- 
tions of  the  World  is  inlarged  perpetually  more  and 
more.  And  thus  the  Children  of  this  World  arc 
opening  new  Ways  of  Communication  fnr  future 
Apoftles  to  fprcad  the  glad  Tidings  of  Salvation  to 
the  uttermoft  Parts  of  the  Earth. 

Thirdly,  The  Apoftafy  of  nominal  Chriftians,  and 
Objedions  of  infidels,  which  are  fo  remarkable  in 
thefe  Days,  not  only  give  Occafion  to  fearch  out  and 
publifii  new  Evidences  for  the  Truth  of  Revealed 
Religion,  but  alfo  oblige  thofe  who  receive  it,  to  pu- 
rify it  from  Errors  and  Superftition.i ;  by  which  means 
its  Progrcfs  amongft  the  yet  Heathen  Nations  will  be 
much  forwarded.  Were  we  to  propagate  Religion,  as 
it  is  now  iield  by  the  feveral  Churches,  each  Perfon 
would  propagate  his  own  Orthodoxy,  lay  needlefs 
Impediments  and  Stumbling-blocks  before  his  Hear- 
ers, and  occafion  cndlefs  Feuds  and  DifTenfions  amongft 
the  new  Converts.  And  it  feems  as  if  God  did  not 
intend,  that  the  general  Preaching  of  the  Gofpcl 
Ihould  be  begun,  till  Religion  be  difcharged  of  its 
Incumbrances  and  Superftitions. 

Fourthly,  The  various  Scfts,  which  have  arifen 
amongft  Chriftians  in  late  Times,  contribute  both  to 
purify  Religion,  and  alfo  to  fet  all  the  great  Truths 
of  it  in  a  full  Light,  and  to  Ihew  their  pradicai  Im- 
portance. 

Fifthly,  The  Downfal  of  the  Civil  and  Ecclefiaftical 
Powers,  mentioned  in  the  8ift  and  Sad  Propofuions, 
muft  both  be  attended  with  fuch  public  Calamities,  as 
will  make  Men  ferious,  and  alfo  drive  them  from  the 
Countries  of  Cbriftendovt  into  the  remote  Parts  of  the 
World,  particularly  into  the  Eaft  and  IVcJl-Indics  j 
whither  confequently  they  will  carry  their  Religion 
now  purified  from  Errors  and  Superftitions. 

Sixthly,  The  Reftoration  of  the  Jews,  mentioned 
in  the  laft  Propofition,  may  be  expeded  to  have  the 
grcateft  Effe^  in  alarming  Mankind,  and  opening 
^  their 
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their  Eyes.  This  will  be  fuch  an  Accomplilhmcnt  of 
the  Prophecies,  as  will  vindicate  them  from  all  Cavils. 
Bcfidcs  which,  the  careful  Survey  of  PaUftine^  and 
the  neighbouring  Countries,  the  Study  o^  the  Eajlern 
Languages,  of  the  Hiftories  of  the  prefent  and  anticnt 
Inhabitants,  &c.  (which  mud  follow  this  Event) 
when  compared  together,  will  caft  the  greateft  Light 
upon  the  Scriptures,  and  at  once  prove  their  Genuine- 
nefs,  their  Truth,  and  their  Divine  Authority. 

Seventhly,  Mankind  fcem  to  have  it  in  their  Power 
to  obtain  fuch  Qualifications  in  a  natural  way,  as,  by 
being  conferred  upon  the  Apoftles  in  a  fupernatural 
one,  were  a  principal  Means  of  their  Succefs  in  the 
firft  Propagation  of  the  Gofpcl. 

Thus,  as  the  Apoftles  had  the  Power  of  Healing 
miraculoully,  future  Mifllonaries  may  in  a  fhort 
time  accomplifli  thcmfclveQ  with  the  Knowlegc  of 
all  the  chief  pradical  Rules  of  the  Art  of  Medicine. 
This  Art  is  wonderfully  fimplified  of  Jate  Years,  has 
received  great  Additions,  and  is  improving  every  Day, 
both  in  Simplicity  and  Efficacy,  And  it  may  be 
hoped,  that  a  few  tlieoretical  Pofitions,  well  afcer- 
tained,  with  a  moderate  Experience,  may  enable  the 
young  Praflitioner  to  proceed  to  a  confiderable  Va- 
riety of  Cafes  with  Safety  and  Succefs. 

Thus  alfo,  as  the  Apoftles  had  the  Power  of  fpcak- 
ing  various  Languages  miraculouHy,  it  feems  podible 
from  the  late  Improvements  in  Grammar,  Logic, 
and  the  Hiftory  of  the  human  Mind,  for  young  Per- 
fons,  by  learning  the  Names  of  vifible  Obje(fl:s  and 
A(5tions  in  any  unknown  barbarous  Language,  to  im- 
prove and  extend  it  immediately,  and  to  preach  to 
the  Natives  in  it. 

The  great  Extenfivenefs  of  the  Rabbinical  HchreWy 
and  of  Arabic^  of  Greek  and  Latin^  of  Sclavonic  and 
French^  and  of  many  other  Languages,  in  their  rc- 
fpedlive  ways,  alfo  of  the  Chinefe  Charader,  ought 
to  be  taken  into  Confideration  here. 

And 
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And  though  wc  have  not  the  Gift  of  Prophecy, 
yet  that  of  the  Interpretation  of  Prophecy  feems  to 
incrcafc  every  Day,  by  comparing  the  Scriptures  with 
thcmfelvcs,  the  Prophecies  with  the  Events,  and,  in 
general,  the  Word  of  God  with  his  Works. 

To  this  we  may  add,  that  when  Preachers  of  the 
Gofpel  carry  with  them  the  ufeful  manual  Arts,  b/ 
which  human  Life  is  rendered  fecure  and  comfortable, 
fuch  as  the  Arts  of  Building,  tilling  the  Ground,  de- 
fending the  Body  by  fuitable  Cloathing,  ^c,  it  can- 
not but  make  them  extremely  acceptable  to  the  bar- 
barous Nations  \  as  the  more  refined  Arts  and  Scien- 
ces, Mathematics,  natural  and  experimental  Philo- 
fophy,  ^c.  will  to  the  more  civilized  ones. 

And  it  is  an  additional  Weight  in  favour  of  all  this 
Reafoning,  that  the  Qualifications  here  confidered 
may  all  be  acquired  in  a  natural  way.  For  thus  they 
admit  of  unlimited  Communication,  Improvement, 
and  Increafe;  whereas,  when  miraculous  Powers 
ccafe,  there  is  not  only  one  of  the  Evidences  with- 
drawn, but  a  Recommendation  and  Means  of  Admit- 
tance alfo. 

However,  far  be  it  from  us  to  determine  by  Anti- 
cipation, what  God  may  or  may  not  do  1  The  natu- 
ral Powers,  which  favour  the  Execution  of  this  great 
Command  of  our  Saviour's,  to  preach  the  Gofpel  to 
all  Nations,  ought  to  be  perpetual  Monitors  to  us  to 
do  fo  -,  and,  as  we  now  live  in  a  more  adult  Age  of 
the  World,  more  will  now  be  expelled  from  our 
natural  Powers.  The  Jews  had  fome  previous  No- 
tices of  Chrift's  Firft  Coming,  and  good  Perfons 
were  thereby  prepared  to  receive  him  ;  however,  his 
Appearance,  and  intire  Condud^,  were  very  different 
from  what  they  expefled  ♦,  fo  that  thcty  flood  in  need 
of  the  greatelt  Docility  and  Humility,  in  order  to 
become  Difciples  and  Apoftles.  And  it  is  probable, 
that  fomething  analogous  to  this  will  happen  at  Ch rift's 
Second  Coming.     Wc  may  perhaps  fay,  that  feme 

Glimmerings 
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Glimmerings  of  the  Day  begin  already  to  fliinc  in  the 
Hearts  of  all  thofe,  who  ftudy  and  delight  in  the 
"Word  and  Works  of  God. 

PROP.     85. 

//  h  not  probable y  that  there  will  be  any  pure  or 
complete  Happinefs^  before  the  Dejlrudhon  of 
this  World  by  Fire. 

'T^H  AT  the  Reftoration  of  the  JewSy  and  the  uni- 
-■■  verfal  Eftablifhment  of  the  true  Religion,  will 
be  the  Caufes  of  great  Happinefs,  and  change  the  Face 
of  this  World  much  for  the  better,  may  be  inferred 
both  from  the  Prophecies,  and  from  the  Nature  of 
the  Thing.  But  ftill,  that  the  great  Crown  of  Glory 
promifed  to  Chriftians  mud  be  in  a  State  ulterior  to 
this  EftabliQiment,  appears  for  the  following  Rea- 
fons. 

Firft,  From  the  exprcfs  Declarations  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. Thus  St.  Peter  fays,  that  the  Earth  mud  te 
burnt  up,  before  we  are  to  expc6t  a  new  Heaven^  and 
new  Earthy  wherein  dwelletb  Righteoufnefs ;  and  St. 
Pauly  that  Flejh  and  Blood  cannot  inherit  the  Kingdom 
cf  God ;  the  celeftial,  glorious  Body,  made  like  unto 
that  of  Chrift,  at  the  Refurre(5tioa  of  the  Dead,  being 
requifite  for  this  Purpofe. 

Secondly,  The  prefent  diforderly  State  of  the  natu* 
ral  World  does  not  permit  of  unmixed  Happinefs; 
and  it  does  not  feem,  that  this  can  be  rectified  in  any 
great  Degree,  till  the  Earth  have  received  the  Baptifm 
by  Fire. 

But  I  prefume  to  affirm  nothing  particular  in  rela- 
tion to  future  Events.  One  may  juft  afl<,  whether 
Chrift's  Reign  of  a  Thoufand  Years  upon  Earth  does 
not  commence  with  the  univerfal  Eftablifhment  of 
Chriflianityj   and  whether  the  Second  Refurrcdion, 

the 
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the  new  Heavens,  and  new  Earth,  iic,  do  not  coin- 
cide with  the  Conflagration. 

One  ought  alfo  to  add,  with  St.  Peter^  as  the  pra- 
ftical  Confequence  of  this  Propofition,  that  the  DifTo- 
iution  of  this  World  by  Fire  is  the  ftrongeft  Motive 
to  an  Indifference  to  it,  and  to  that  holy  Converfadon 
and  GodHnefs,  which  may  fit  us  for  the  new  Heavens^ 
and  neiv  Earth, 


SECT. 
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SECT,    IIL 

Of  <i  Future  State  after  the  Expiration 
of  this  Life* 

PROP.     86. 

It  is  probable  from  the  mere  Light  of  Nature^ 
that  there  will  be  a  Future  State. 

I  Do  not  here  mean,  that  Mankind  in  anticnt  Times 
did  difcover  a  Future  State,  and  reafon  themfclves 
into  it.  This,  I  apprehend,  is  contrary  to  the  Fa<fl, 
a  Future  State  having  been  taught  all  Mankind  by 
Patriarchal  Revelations  before  or  after  the  Flood. 
Nor  do  I  mean,  that  Men  could  have  done  this  with- 
out any  AiTiftance,  primarily  or  fecondarily,  from 
Revelation,  and  by  mere  unaflTifted  Reafon.  This  is 
a  Problem  of  too  deep  a  Nature  to  be  determined 
conclufively  •,  or,  if  it  can,  we  Ihall  determine  for 
the  oppofite  Side,  as  it  feems  to  me,  as  foon  as  our 
Knowlege  of  the  Powers  of  the  human  Mind  is  arrived 
at  a  fufficient  Height.  My  Defign  is  only  to  fliew, 
that  the  Works  ot  God  are  fo  far  opened  to  us  in  the 
prefent  Age,  that,  when  the  Queltion  concerning  a 
Future  State  is  put,  we  ought  to  determine  for  the 
Affirmative,  though  the  Authority  of  his  Word  be 
not  taken  into  Confidcration.    Here  then  I  obferve, 

Firft,  That  it  is  not  poffible  to  produce  any  Evi- 
dence againft  a  Future  State  •,  fo  that  the  Probability 
for  it  muft  at  leaft  be  equal  to  that  againft  it,  /.  e,  to 
the  Fradlion  i,  if  we  fpeak  according  to  the  precife 
Language  ufed  in  the  Dodlrine  of  Chances.  We  are 
apt  indeed  to  conclude,  that,  becaufe  what  we  fee  /'/, 
fo  what  we  fee  not,  is  not  \  and  confequently  that 

there 
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there  is  no  Future  State  \  /.  f .  we  make  our  Ignoraocc 
of  the  Means  by  which  our  Exiftence  i$  preierved  after 
Death,  and  of  the  Manner  in  which  we  arc  to  exifl, 
an  Argument  againfl:  it.  But  this  is  utterly  incon- 
clufive.  Our  Ignorance  is  a  Nothing,  and  therefore 
can  be  no  Foundation  to  go  upon ;  and  we  have  every 
Day  Inftanccs  of  the  Millakes  which  Reafoning  from 
it  would  Jead  us  into.  If  there  be  really  a  Future 
State,  it  feems  very  poflible,  that  its  Connexion  v/ith 
other  Rcahties  in  this  State  may  afiford  Prefumptions 
for  it  i  and  that  it  does  fo,  I  fliall  (hew  in  the  Para- 
graphs thfit  follow  :  But,  if  diere  be  no  Future  State, 
this  Non-entity  cannot  have  any  Properties  or  Con- 
nexions, upon  which  to  ertdt  an  Argument  for  it. 
We  mufl  therefore,  previoufly  to  all  probable  Argu- 
ments for  a  Future  State,  own  that  we  are  ignorant 
whence  we  came,  and  whither  we  go ;  and  that  our 
not  being  able  to  penetrate  into  the  dark  Regions  be- 
yond Death,  were  that  abfolutely  the  Cafe,  would 
not  be  an  Evidence,  that  there  is  nothing  in  thofe 
Regions.  That  we  can  both  penetrate  thither,  and 
difcover  fomething  in  thefe  Regions,  is  my  next  Bufi- 
nefs  to  ihew.     For, 

Secondly,  The  fubtle  Nature  of  Senfation, 
Thought,  and  Motion,  afford  fome  pofitive  Pre- 
fumptions for  a  Future  State.  The  Connexion  of 
thefe  with  Matter,  and  their  Dependence  on  it,  are 
perhaps  more  fully  feen  in  the  foregoing  Account  of 
Vibrations  and  Aflbciation,  than  in  any  other  Syflem 
that  has  yet  been  produced.  However,  there  remains 
one  Chafm  ftill,  inz,  that  between  Senfation,  and  the 
material  Organs,  which  this  Theory  does  not  attempt 
to  fill  up.  An  immaterial  Subftance  may  be  required 
for  the  fimplea  Senfation-,  and,  if  fo,  fmce  it  does 
not  appear  iiow  this  Subftance  can  be  affeded  by  the 
Diflbluuon  of  the  grofs  Body  at  Death,  it  remains 
probable,  that  it  will  fubfift  after  Death,  i.  c.   that 

there  will  be  a  Future  State. 
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Or  if  we  take  the  Syftem  of  the  Matcrialirts,  and  fup- 
pofe  Matter  capable  of  Senfation,  and  confequently  of 
Intelled,  Ratiocination,  Affedlion,  and  tlic  voluntary 
Power  of  Motion,  we  mud,  however,  fuppofe  an 
elementary  infinitefimal  Body  in  the  Embryo,  capa- 
ble of  vegetating  in  Utero^  and  of  receiving  and  re- 
taining fuch  a  Variety  of  Impreflions  of  the  external 
World,  as  correfponds  to  all  the  Variety  of  our  Scn- 
fations  Thoughts,  and  Motions;  and,  when  the 
Smalnefs  and  wonderful  Powers  of  this  elementary 
Body  are  confidercd  in  this  View,  it  feems  to  me,  that 
the  Depofition  of  the  grofs  Cruft  at  Death,  which 
was  merely  inftrumental  during  the  whole  Courfe  of 
Life,  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  having  no  more  Power 
to  deftroy  it,  than  the  Accretion  of  this  Cruft  had  a 
Share  in  its  original  Exiftence,  and  wonderful  Powers  • 
but,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  elementary  Body  will 
Ilill  fubfift,  retain  its  Power  of  vegetating  again,  and, 
when  it  does  this,  (hew  what  Ciianges  have  been 
made  in  it  by  the  Impreflions  of  external Objedls  here*, 
i.  e,  receive  according  to  the  Deeds  done  in  the  grofs 
Body,  and  reap  as  it  has  fowed. 

Or,  if  thefe  Speculations  be  thought  too  refined, 
we  may,  however,  from  the  evident  Inftrumentality 
of  the  Mufcles,  Membranes,  Bones,  ^c,  to  the 
nervous  Syftem,  and  of  one  Part  of  this  to  another, 
compared  with  the  fubtle  Nature  of  the  Principle  of 
Senfation,  Thought,  and  Motion,  infer  in  an  obvious 
and  popular,  but  probable  Way,  that  this  Principle 
only  lofes  its  prefcnt  Inftrument  of  Adion  by  Death. 
And  the  Reftitution  of  our  mental  and  voluntary 
Powers,  after  their  Ceflation  or  Derangement  by  Sleep, 
Apoplexies,  maniacal  and  other  Diforders,  prepares 
for  the  more  eafy  Conception  of  the  Polfibility  and 
Probability  of  the  fame  Thing  after  Death.  As 
therefore,  before  we  enter  upon  any  Difquifuions  of 
this  Kind,  the  Probability'  for  a  Future  State  is  juft 
equal  to  that  againft  ir,  ;.  e,  each  equal  to  the  Fra(flion 
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l\  fo  it  fc^ms,  that  the  firft  Step  wc  take,  though  it 
be  through  Regions  very  faintly  illuminated,  does, 
however,  turn  the  Scale,  in  fome  meafure,  in  favour 
of  a  Future  State ;  and  that,  whether  the  Principle  of 
Thought  and  Adlion  within  us  be  confidercd  in  the 
mod  philofophical  Light  to  which  we  can  attain,  or 
in  an  obvious  and  popular  one. 

Thirdly,  The  Changes  of  fome  AniniaJs  into  a 
different  Form,  after  an  appijircnt  Death,  feem  to  be 
a  ftrong  Argument  of  the  forementioned  Power  of 
elementary  animal  Bodies  •,  as  the  Growth  of  Vegeta- 
bles from  Seeds  apparently  putrefied  is  of  a  like  Power 
in  elementary  vegetable  Bodies.  And  all  thefe  Phas- 
nomena,  with  the  Renewals  of  the  Face  of  Nature, 
Awaking  from  Sleep,  Recovery  from  Difeafes,  i^c» 
feem  in  the  vulgar,  mod  obvious,  and  mod  natural 
way  of  confidering  thefe  Things,  to  be  Hints  and 
Prefumptions  of  a  Life  after  the  Extindion  of  this. 

Fourthly,  The  great  Defire  of  a  future  Life,  with 
the  Horror  of  Annihilation,  which  are  obfervable  in  a 
great  Part  of  Mankind,  are  Prefumptions  for  a  future 
Life,  and  againft  Annihilation.  All  other  Appetites 
and  Inclinations  have  adequate  Objeds  prepared  for 
them :  It  cannot  therefore  be  fuppoied,  that  this  Sum 
total  of  them  all  fhould  go  ungratified.  And  this 
Argument  will  hold,  in  fome  meafure,  from  the 
mere  Analogy  of  Nature,  though  we  Ihould  not  have 
rccourfe  to  the  moral  Attributes  of  God ;  but  it  re- 
ceives great  additional  Force  from  cpnfidering  him  as 
our  Father  and  Protedlor. 

If  it  be  faid,  that  this  Defire  is  fadlitious,  and  the 
neceflary  EfFed  of  Self-love ;  I  anfwer.  That  all  our 
other  Defircs  are  factitious,  and  deducible  from  SeU- 
love,  alfoi  and  that  many  of  thofe  which  are  grati- 
fied proceed  from  a  Self-love  of  a  groficr  Kind.  Be- 
fides.  Self-love  is  only  to  be  deftroyed  by,  and  for 
the  fake  of,  the  Love  of  God,  and  of  our  Ntigh- 
bour.     Now  the  ultimate  Prcvalency  of  thefe  is  a  dill 
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Wronger  Argument  for  a  future  Life,  in  which  we 
may  firft  love  God,  and  then  our  Neighbour  in  and 
through  him. 

Fifchly,  The  Pain  which  attends  the  Child  during 
its  Birth  or  Pafiage  into  this  World,  the  Separation 
and  Death  of  the  Placenta^  by  which  the  Child  re- 
ceived its  Nourifliment  in  Utero^  with  other  Circum- 
ftanccs,    refcnlble    what   happens   at  Death.     Since 
therefore  the  Child,    by  means  of  its  Birth,  enters 
upon  a  new  Scene,  has  new  Senfes,  and,  by  degrees, 
intellectual  PoNiers  of  Perception,  conferred  upon  it, 
why  may  not  fomcthing  analogous  to  this  happen  at 
Death  ?  Our  Ignorance  of  the  Manner,  in  which  this 
is  to  be  effected,  is  certainly  no  Prefumption  againll 
it  •,  as  all  who  arc  aware  of  the  great  Ignorance  of 
Man,  will  readily  allow.     Could  any  Being  of  equal 
Underftanding  with  Man,  but  ignorant  of  what  hap- 
pens upon  Birth,  judge  beforehand  that  Birth  was  an 
Introdu(flion  to  a  new  Life,  unlefs  he  was  previoufly 
informed  of  the  Suitablenefs  of  the  bodily  Organs  to 
the  external  World  ?  Would  he  not  rather  conclude, 
that  the  Child  muft  immediately  expire  upon  fo  great 
a  Change,    upon  wanting  fo  many  things  necclTary 
to  his  Subfiftence,  and  being  expofed  to  fo  many  Ha- 
zards and  ImprefTions  apparently  unfuitable  ?   And 
would  not  the  Cries  of  the  Child  confirm  him  in  all 
this  ?  And  thus  we  may  conclude,  that  our  Birth  was 
even  intended  to  intimate  to  us  a  future  Life,  as  well 
as  to  introduce  us  into  the  prefent. 

Sixthly,  It  would  be  very  dii]bnant  to  the  other 
Events  of  Life,  that  Death  (hould  be  the  laft  j  that 
the  Scen'2  fhould  conclude  with  Suffering.  This  an 
fcarce  be  reconciled  to  the  Beauty  and  Harmony  of 
the  vifibie  World,  and  to  the  general  Prepollency  of 
Pkafurc  over  Pain,  and  Subferviency  of  Pain  to  Plea- 
fure,  before-mentioned.  AH  the  Evils  of  Life,  of 
which  we  are  Judges,  contribute  fome  way  to- improve 
iind  perfed  us,     Shall  therefore  the  laft  which  we 

fee, 
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Ice,  and  the  greatcft  in  our  Apprehcnfions,  quite  cx- 
tinguifli  our  Exiftence  ?  Is  it  not  much  more  likely, 
that  it  will  perfed  all  fuch  as  are  far  advanced,  and 
be  a  fuitable  Correftion  and  Preparatory  to  the  reft  ? 
Upon  Suppofition  of  a  future*cternal  Life,  in  which 
our  Happincfs  is  to  arifc  from  the  previous  Annihila- 
tion of  ourfelvcs,  and  from  the  pure  Love  of  God, 
and  of  our  Neighbour,  it  is  eafy  to  fee  how  Death 
may  contribute  more  to  our  Perfc6tion,  than  any 
other  Event  of  our  Lives  -,  and  this  will  make  it 
quite  analogous  to  all  the  others.  But  that  our 
Lives  fliould  conduce  with  a  bitter  Morfel,  is  fuch 
a  Suppofition,  as  can  hardly  confift  with  the  Benevo- 
lence of  the  Deity,  in  the  moft  limited  Senfc,  in 
which  this  Attribute  can  be  afcribed  to  him. 

Seventhly,  All  that  great  /l^paratus  for  carr)^ing 
us  from  Body  to  Mind,  and  from  Self-love  to  the 
pure  Love  of  God,  which  the  Dodtrine  of  Aflbciation 
opens  to  View,  is  an  Argument  that  thefe  great  Ends 
will  at  laft  be  attained  j   and  that  all  the  imperfect 
Individuals,  who  have  left  this  School  of  Benevolence 
and  Piety  at  different  Periods,  will  again  appear  no 
the  Stage  of  a  "Life  analogous  to  this,  though  great- 
ly different   in   particular  Things,    in  order  to  re- 
fume  and  complete  their  feveral  remaining  Tafks, 
and  to  be  made  happy  thereby.     If  we  rcafon  upon 
the  Defigns  of  Providence  in  the  moft  pure  and  per- 
fect Manner,  of  which  our  Faculties  are  capable,  /.  e, 
according  to   the  moft   philofophical  Analogy,^  we 
lliall  be  unavoidably  led  to  this  Conclufion.     There 
are  the  moft  evident  Marks  of  Dcfio;n  in  this  Appa- 
ratus, and  of  Power  and  Knowlegc  without  Limits 
every-where.    What  then  can  hinder  the  tuU  Accom- 
plKhment  of  the  Purpofe  defigncd  ?  The  Conlidera- 
tion  of  God's  infinite  Benevolence,  compared  with 
the  Profpea  of  Happinefs  to  refult  to  his  Creatures 
from  this  Defign,  adds  great  Strength  to  the  Argu- 
ment. T--    U  H 
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Eighthly,  Vinuc  is,  in  general,  rewarded  here, 
and  has  the  Marks  of  the  Divine  Approbation  \  Vice, 
the  contrary.  And  yet,  as  far  as  we  can  judge, 
this  does  not  always  happen  •,  nay,  it  feems  to  hap. 
pen  very  feldom,  that  a  good  Man  is  rewarded  here 
in  any  exa6l  Proportion  to  his  Merit,  or  a  vicious 
Man  punifhed  exaftly  according  to  his  Demerit. 
Now  thefe  apparent  Inequalities  in  the  Difpenfations 
of  Providence,  in  fubordinate  Particulars,  are  the 
ftrongeft  Argument  for  a  future  State,  in  which 
God  may  (hew  his  perfect  Juftice  and  Elquity,  and 
the  Confiftency  of  all  his  Condud  with  itfelf.  To 
fuppofe  Virtue  in  general  to  be  in  a  fuffering  State, 
and  Vice  in  a  triumphant  one,  is  not  only  contrary 
to  obvious  Fa<fls,  but  would  alfo,  as  it  appears  to  me, 
'  ilroy  all  our  Reafoning  upon  the  Divine  Condud. 
But  if  the  contrary  be  laid  down  as  the  general  Rule, 
which  is  furely  the  Language  of  Scripture,  as  well 
as  of  Reafon,  then  the  Exceptions  to  this  Rule, 
which  again  both  Scripture  and  Reafon  atteft,  are 
irrefragable  Evidences  for  a  future  State,  in  which 
Things  will  be  reduced  to  a  perfcdl  Uniformity. 
Now,  if  but  fo  much  as  one  eminently  good  or 
eminently  wicked  Perfon  can  be  proved  to  furvive 
after  the  Paflage  through  the  Gulph  of  Death,  all  the 
reft  muft  be  fuppofed  to  furvive  alfo  from  natural 
Analogy.  The  Cafe  of  Martyrs  for  Religion,  Na- 
tural or  Revealed,  deferves  a  particular  Confidera- 
tion  here.  They  cannot  be  faid  to  receive  any 
Reward  for  that  lad  and  greateft  A<fl  of  Obedi* 


o 

cnce. 


Ninthly,  The  Voice  of  Confclence  within  a  Man, 
accufing  or  excufing  him  from  whatever  Caufe  it 
proceed,  fupernatural  ImprefTion,  natural  Inftind, 
acquired  Aflociations,  i£c,  is  a  Prefumption,  that 
we  fhall  be  called  hereafter  to  a  Tribunal  ;  and 
that  this  Voice  of  Confcience  is  intended  to  warn 
and  dired  us  how  to  prepare  ourfelves  for  a  Tryal 

at 
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at  that  Tribunal.  This,  again,  is  an  Argument, 
which  Analogy  teaches  us  to  draw  from  the  Rela- 
tion in  which  we  ftand  to  God,  compared  with 
earthly  Relations.  And  it  is  a  farther  Evidence  of 
the  Juftnefs  of  this  Argument,  that  all  Mankind 
in  all  Ages  feem  to  have  been  fenfible  of  the  Force 
of  it. 

Tenthly,    The  general  Belief  of  a  future  State, 
which  has  prevailed  in  all  Ages  and  Nations,  is  an 
Argument  of  the  Reality  of  this  future  State.     And 
this  will  appear,   whether  we  confider  the  efficient 
or  the  final  Caufe  of  this  general  Belief.     If  it  arofe 
from  Patriarchal  Revelations,  it  confirms  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  confcquenily  eflablifhes  itfelf  in  the  man- 
ner to  be  explained  under  the  next  Propofition.     If 
it  arofe  from  the  common  Parents  of  Mankind  after 
the  Flood,  it  appears  at  leail  to  have  been  an  Ante- 
diluvian Tradition.     If  Mankind  were  led  into  it  by 
feme  fuch  Reafons  and  Analogies  as*  the  foregoing, 
its  being  general  is  a  Prefumption  of  the  Juftnefs  of 
thefc  Rtafons.     The  Truth  of  the  Cafe  appears  to  be, 
that  all  thefe  things,  and  probably  fome  others,  con- 
curred (amongft  the  reft,  Apparidons  of  the  Dead, 
or  the  Belief  of  thefe,  Dreams  of  Apparitions,  and 
the  feeming  PaiTage  to  and  from  another  World  du- 
ring Sleep,  the  Body  being  alfo,  as  it  were,  dead  at 
the  fame  time) ;  and  that,  as  the  other  Parts  of  the 
fimple,   pure.  Patriarchal  Religion  degenerated  into 
Superflition  and  Idolatry,  fo  the  Dodnne  of  a  future 
State  was  adulterated  with  Fictions  and  Fables,  as 
we  find  it  among  the  Gruks  and  Romans^  and  other 
Pagan  Nations. 

As  to  the  'Jews^  their  high  Opinion  of  themfclves 
on  account  of  the  Covenant  made  with  their  Father 
Abraham^  and  repeated  at  Sinai^  which  in  its  firft 
and  literal  Senfe  was  merely  temporal,  contributed 
probably  to  make  the  more  grofs  and  carnal  amongft 
them  cvcdook  the  Do(^rine  of  a  future  State,  as  at- 
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tefted  cither  by  Reafon  or  Tradition.  But  when 
their  Captivity  by  Nebuchadnezzar^  and  other  Cala- 
mities, rendered  this  World  contemptible  and  bitter 
to  them,  many,  as  the  P  hart  fees  and  Effenes^  had 
recourfc  in  earneft  to  this  great  Source  of  Comfortj 
whllft  others,  adhering  fervilely  to  the  Letter  of  the 
Law,  expe<5led  only  temporal  Profperity  under  a 
vidlorious  Mejfuih.  However,  it  is  not  to  be  doubt- 
ed, but  that,  before  this,  good  JewSy  particularly 
fuch  as  did,  or  were  ready  to  lay  down  their  Livc3 
for  the  fake  of  Religion,  had  the  Support  of  this 
Belief",  and  it  appears  to  me,  that  there  are  many 
things  in  the  Old  T'eftament,  which  both  fhew, 
t!iat  the  Do<flrine  of  a  future  State  was  the  current 
Opinion  among  the  Jews ;  and  alfo  that  it  was  attended 
with  far  lefs  Expecflations,  than  amongfl:  Chriftians  \ 
whence  it  might  eafily  be  overlooked  and  negle(^ed 
by  carnal  Minds,  as  above  noted.  Their  Hearts 
were  fet  upon  temporal  Profperity,  for  themfelves 
confidered  feparately,  for  their  Nadon,  for  their  Pod- 
erity  :  All  which  we  muft,  however,  fuppofe  to  be 
more  -fuitable  to  their  other  Ciraimilances,  and  to 
t'lofe  of  the  World  in  general,  when  the  Whole  of 
Things  is  taken  into  Confideration,  than  if  they 
had  had  more  full  and  magnificent  Expedations  after 
Death. 

As  to  the  final  Caufes  of  the  Belief  of  a  future 
State  amongft  Mankind,  if  we  fuppofe,  that  thefe 
are  either  the  better  Regulation  of  States,  and  the 
public  Happinefs,  or  the  private  Happinefs  of  each 
Individual,  they  would  be  ftrong  Arguments  for  the 
Divine  Benevolence,  and  confequently  for  a  future 
State ;  even  though  it  be  fuppofed,  that  the  efBcicnt 
Caufe  was  only  the  Invention  of  thofe  Men,  who 
f.iw  chat  this  Doflrine  would  be  ufeful  publicly  and 
privately.  For  God  muft,  at  lead,  have  permitted 
this  •,  according  to  the  Dodrinc  of  thefe  Papers,  muft 
have  caufed  it. 

But, 
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But,  without  entering  into  this  Examination  of 
the  efficient  or  final  Caufes,  wc  may  affirm,  that 
the  mere  general  Prevalence  of  die  Dodrine  of  a 
future  State  is  of  itfelf  a  ftrong  Prefumption  of  its 
Truth.  If  it  be  true,  it  is  natural,  /.  t,  analogous  to 
other  things,  to  fuppofe  that  we  ihould  have  feme 
general  Expectation  of  it,  jult  as  in  other  Cafes, 
where  we  are  nearly  concerned ;  alfo  that  as  Man- 
kind advance  in  Knowlege  and  Spirituality  by  the 
advanced  Age  of  the  World,  this  DoClrine  fhould 
be  more  and  more  opened  to  them.  Now  this  is 
the  Fafl ;  the  Do(5trine  of  a  future  State  has,  from 
the  firft  Memory  of  Things  in  the  Pofldiluvian 
World,  been  thus  perpetually  opened  more  and  more. 
Therefore,  e  converfo^  it  is  probable,  that  the  Dodrine 
itfelf  is  true. 

It  may  be  obje(5ted  to  fome  of  the  Arguments 
here  alleged  for  a  future  State,  that  they  are  appli- 
cable to  Brutes  •,  and  therefore  that  they  prove  too 
much.  To  this  we  may  anfwer,  that  the  future 
Exiftcnce  of  Brutes  cannot  be  difproved  by  any  Ar- 
guments, as  far  as  yet  appears :  Let  therefore  thofc 
which  favour  it  be  allowed  their  due  Weight,  and 
only  that.  There  are,  befides  thofe  common  to^  all 
Animals,  many  which  arc  peculiar  to  Man,  and  thofe 
very  forcible  ones.  We  have  therefore  much  (Ironger 
Evidence  for  our  own  future  Exiflence,  than  for 
that  of  Brutes ;  which,  again,  is  a  Thing  very  ana- 
logous to  our  Circumftanccs.  It  is  fomething  more 
than  mece  Curiofity,  that  makes  benevolent  Perfons 
concerned  for  the  future  Welfare  of  the  Brute  Crea- 
tion  •,  and  yet  they  have  fo  much  to  do  nearer  home, 
for  themfclves,  and  their  Relatives,  by  way  of  Pre- 
paration  for  a  future  State,  that  it  would  be  a  great 
Mifufe  of  Time  to  dwell  upon  fuch  foreign  Specu- 
lations. 

The  Doarine  of  Tranfmigration  may  be  confi- 
dcred  as  an  Argument  for  the  future  Exiftence  of 
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all  Animals  in  one  View  %  though  a  moft  pernicious 
Corruption  of  the  pradical  Dodrine  of  a  future  State 
in  another. 

It  may  farther  be  objefled  to  fome  Part  of  the 
foregoing  Reafoning,  That  the  Dcftrudlion  of  Vege- 
tables in  fo  many  various  Ways,  that  few,  relatively 
fpeaking,  come  to  Perfe6lion,  with  the  many  Irregu- 
larities of  the  Natural  World,    fhew  that  God  does 
not,  in  fad,    bring  all  his  Works  to  Pcrfe(5tion.    1 
anfwer.  That  if  vegetable  Life  be  not  attended  with 
Senfation  (and  we  do  not  at  all  know,  that  it  is), 
this,  with  infinite  other  Phasnomena  of  a  like  kind, 
may  be  no  Irregularity  at  all.     The  inanimate  World 
may,  according  to  the  prefent  Conftitution  of  Things, 
however  irregular  that  may  feem  to  us,  ferve,  in  the 
bed  polTible  manner,  to  promote  the  Happinefs  of 
the  animate.     We  are  apt  to   cflimate  Maturity  in 
natural  Produdlions  according  to  very  narrow  rela- 
tive Confiderations.      But,  in  Truth,   that  Herb  or 
Fruit  is  mature,  which  has  anfwered  its  End  in  re- 
fpe6l  of  animal  Life,  the  Support,  for  Inftance,  of  a 
peculiar  Set  of  Infedts;  and,  if  the  Particles  of  ina- 
nimate Matter    hus  pafs  through  the  Bodies  of  Ve- 
getables and  Animals  in  an  endlefs  Revolution,  they 
may  perform  all  the  Offices  intended  by  God :  Or 
he  may  have  fitted  them  for  infinite  other  Ufes  and 
Offices,    of  which  we  know  nothing. 

But  if  Vegetables  have  Senfation,  which  may  in- 
deed be  a  Speculation  very  foreign  to  us,  but  is 
what  we  cannot  difprove,  then  Vegetables  may  be 
provided  for  in  the  fame  manner  as  Animals.  Or, 
if  we  fuppofe  the  Argument  to  fail  here,  ftill  Ani- 
mals, /.  e.  thofe  allowed  by  all  to  be  fo,  may  live 
hereafter,  though  no  Vegetables  do  identically^  and 
few  according  to  the  ordinary  Courfe  of  Propaga- 
tion by  their  Seeds  or  Shoots  :  Or  the  Argument 
may  fail  in  rcfped  of  Brute  Animals,  and  extend 
io  Man  alone, 

PROP, 
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PROP.     87. 

T!he  Cbriftian  Revelation  gives  us  an  abfolute 
j^Jfurance  of  a  future  State. 

^  HAT  the  Reader  may  fee  more  fully  the  Degree 
•■•  of  Evidence  afforded  by  the  Scriptures  to  this 
moft  important  Doctrine,  I  will  here  make  the  fol- 
lowing Obfervations. 

Firft,  then,  A  future  State  is  the  plain  and  ex* 
prefs  Dodbrine  of  the  New  Teftament,  in  the  obvious 
and  literal  Senfe  of  the  Words.  It  refts  therefore 
upon  the  Authority  of  the  Revelation  itfelf.  Hence 
all  the  Miracles  of  Chrift  and  his  Apoftles,  and,  by 
confequence,  of  Mofis  and  the  Prophets,  all  the  Pro- 
phecies of  the  Scriptures,  whofe  Accomplifhment  is 
already  paft,  and  vifible  to  us,  become  Pledges  and 
Atteftations  of  the  Truth  of  this  Dotflrine.  We  can- 
not fuppofe,  that  God  would  have  given  fuch  Powers 
and  Evidences,  as  mud  neceHarily  propagate  and 
cftablifh  this  Dodlrine,  was  it  not  true.  For  this 
is  the  grand,  and,  as  we  may  hy^  the  only  Do- 
drine  of  the  New  Teftament,  and  even  oF  the 
Old,  when  interpreted  by  the  New,  as  it  ought  to 
be. 

And,  as  this  is  the  moft  convincing  Evidence 
even  to  philofophical  Perfons,  fo  it  is  almoft  the 
only  one  which  can  affe<fl  and  fatisfy  the  Vulgar. 
But  indeed  what  Refource  can  any  Man  have 
in  things  above  his  Capacity,  befides  refting  on 
thofe  who  have  evidently  more  Power,  KnowJege, 
and  Goodnefs,  than  himfclf,  who  have  worked  Mi- 
racles, foretold  Things  to  come,  preached  and  pra- 
<5lifed  Righteoufnefs  ? 

All  the  Miracles  of  both  the  Old  and  New  Tefta- 
ment were  perfoi  med  by  Chrift  in  Effedl,  /.  e.  by  his 
Power  and  Authority.     He  therefore  muft  be  able 

CO 
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to  preferve  us  from  perifhing  utterly ;  and  the  Prc- 
didions  of  future-  Stares  in  this  World,  which  God 
gave  to  him,  and  he  to  his  Servant  "John  and  others, 
both  before  and  after  his  Coming,  fhew  by  their 
Accomplifhmcnt,  that  all  his  other  Predictions,  and 
efpecially  the  great  one  of  a  Refurredlion  to  Life 
eternal,  will  alfo  be  accompliihed  in  due  time. 

Secondly,  The  Perfons  brought  back  to  Life  again 
in  the  Old  and  New  Teftaments,  and,  above  all, 
the  Refurredlion  of  Chrid  himfelf,  have  a  great  Tend- 
ency to  ftrengthen  the  foregoing  Argument,  and 
to  remove  all  our  Doubts,  Fears,  and  Jealoufies, 
concerning  the  Reality  of  a  future  State.  The  fame 
may  be  faid  of  the  Hiftories  of  Enoch  and  Elijah y 
and  of  the  Appearance  of  Mo^es  and  Elijah  at  Chrift's 
Transfiguration.  As  there  are  no  Footfteps  back 
again  from  the  Grave  to  Life,  our  Imagination  ftaggers, 
and  our  Faith  (lands  in  need  of  a  fenfible,  as  well  as 
a  rational  Support. 

Thirdly,  The  great  Readinefs  of  the  Prophets  and 
Apoflks,  and  of  other  good  Jews  and  Chrifiiam  after 
their  Example,  to  fuffcr  Death  for  the  fake  of  their 
Religion,  is  a  fingular  Comfort  and  Encouragement 
to  us.  We  are  fure  from  hence,  that  they  believed 
a  future  State  themfclves  •,  and  they  could  not  but 
know  whether  or  no  they  had  the  Power  of  work- 
ing Miracles,  had  fecn  Chrifb  after  his  Death,  had 
received  Divine  Communications,  l^c.  They  muft 
therefore  liave  been  pofleflTed  of  thefe  undeniable 
Evidences  for  a  future  State  •,  they  could  neither 
be  deceived  themlelves  in  this  Matter,  nor  deceive 
others. 

Fourthly,  The  v^hole  Hiftory  and  Inditutions  of 
the  JewiJJj  People,  when  interpreted  by  Chriftianity, 
are  Types  and  Prophecies  of  a  future  State.  And 
here  the  Old  and  New  Teftaments  confirm  and  illu- 
ftrate  each  other  in  the  (Irongeft  manner:  And  the 
Old  Teftament,  when  interpreted  by  the  New,  be- 
comes 
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comes  intii'ely  fpiritual,  and  equally  exprcflTivc,  with 
the  New,  of  the  Doftrine  of  a  future  State.  It  may 
be  obfervcd  of  the  Pfalms  particularly,  that  the  fpi- 
ritual  Interpretation  is  to  us,  in  the  prefent  Times, 
more  eafy  and  natural  upon  the  Wliole,  than  the  li- 
teral and  temporal  one. 

Fifthly,  If  we  compare  what  was  advanced  above, 
concerning  the  elementary  infinitefimal  Body,  with 
the  Scripture  Do6lrine  of  the  Refurrcdion  of  ths 
Body,  and  particularly  with  St.  ?au?%  Account  of  ir, 
I  Cor,  XV.  there  will  appear  fuch  a  Harmony  and  Co- 
incidence between,  the  Evidences  from  Reafon,  and 
thofe  from  Scripture,  as  will  greatly  confirm  both. 

PROP.     88. 

The  Reward i  ar.d  FunijJmenti  of  a  future  Life 
will  far  exceed  the  Happinefs  and  Mifery  of 
ihh^  both  hi  Degree  and  Duration, 

TJERE  I  will  firll  confider  the  Suggeftions  of  the 
•*■■*  Light  of  Reafon  i  fecondly,  the  Declarations 
of  the  Scriptures. 

Firll,  then,  As  Man  appears,  according  to  the 
Light  of  Reafon,  to  be  in  a  progreffive  State,  it  may 
be  conjedtured,  or  even  prelumed,  that  the  Rewards 
and  Puniftiments  of  a  future  Life  will  exceed  that 
Happinefs  and  Mifery,  which  are  here  the  natural 
Confequences  of  Virtue  and  Vice.  However,  the 
Light  of  Reafon  is  not  clear  and  certain  in  this 
Point :  Neither  can  it  determine,  whether  the  Hap- 
pinefs and  Mifery  of  the  next  Life  will  be  pure  and 
unmixed,  or  no.  It  may  indeed  (hew,  that  each 
Man  will  receive  according  to  his  Deferts ;  but  then, 
fmce  there  is  no  pure  Virtue  or  Vice  here,  fince 
alio  there  may  be  room  for  both  Virtue  and  Vice 
hereafter,  the  Rewards  and  PuniOiments  of  the  next 
Life  may  fucceed  each  other  at  fhorc  Intervals,  as 
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in  the  prefent :  Or,  if  we  adopt  the  mechanical  Sy- 
llcm  throughout,  then  we  can  only  hope  and  prc- 
fume,  that  God  will  ultimately  make  the  Happinefs 
of  each  Individual  to  outweigh  his  Mifery,  finitely 
or  infinitely ;  and  fhal!  be  intircly  uncertain,  whe- 
ther or  no,  at  the  Expiration  of  this  Life,  we  (hall 
pafs  into  another,  in  like  manner,  chequered  with 
Happinefs  and  Mifery  :  And  thus  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal Motives  to  Virtue  and  Piety  would  be  loft. 

It  is  true  indeed,  that  the  Heathens  had  their  Ely- 
/turn  and  Tartarus  \  but  then  thefe  Do(5trines  were 
probably  the  corrupted  Remains  of  fome  tradition- 
ary Revelation ;  and  fo  contribute  to  ftrengthen  the 
real  Dotfliine  of  the  Scriptures  on  this  Head,  which 
I  am  to  fct  forth  in  the  next  Place. 

The  Scriptures  then  reprefcnt  the  State  of  the 
Good  hereafter,  as  attended  with  the  pureft  and  great- 
eft  Happinefs  \  and  that  of  the  Wicked  as  being  ex- 
quifitely  and  eternally  miferable.  And  though  the 
"Words  tranflated  eternal  ^andi  for  ever^  in  the  Old  and 
New  Teftaments,  do  not  feem  to  ftand  for  an  ab- 
fulutc  mctaphyfical  Infinity  of  Duration,  as  we  now 
term  it,  yet  they  certainly  import  a  Duration  of  a 
great  relative  Length,  and  may  import  any  long 
Period  of  Time,  fhortof  an  abfolute  Eternity.  The 
Scriptures  thcrc!^ore,  in  their  Declarations  concerning 
the  Degree  and  Duration  of  future  Rewards  and  Pu- 
nifhments,  lay  before  us  the  ftrongeft  Motives  to  Ob- 
edience-,  fuch  as,  if  duly  confidered,  would  roufe  and 
alarm  our  Hopes  and  Fears,  and  all  our  Faculties,  to 
the  utmoft  •,  excite  to  the  moft  earncft  Prayers ;  and 
mortify   inftantly   to  the  Things  of  this  World. 

Now,  though  Reafon  cannot  difcover  this  to  us, 
or  determine  it  abfolutely,  as  juft  now  remarked  ; 
yet  it  approves  it,  when  difcovered  and  determined 
previoufly.  At  leaft,  it  approves  of  the  pure  and 
indefinite  Happinefs  of  the  Good,  and  acquiefces  in 
the  indefinite  Punifhment  of  the  Wicked.     For  we 
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always  fccm  ready  to  cxpe6t  a  State  of  pure  Holincfs 
and  Happincfs  from  the  infinite  Pcrfcdion  of  the 
Deity  j  and  yet  the  prefent  Mixture  of  Happincfs 
with  Mifcry,  and  of  Virtue  with  Vice,  alfo  any  future 
Degree  of  Vice  and  Mifery,  may  be  reconciled  to  in- 
finite Perfedion  and  Benevolence,  upon  Suppofition 
that  they  be  finally  overpowered  by  their  Oppofites : 
Or,  if  we  confult  the  Didatcs  of  the  Moral  Senfe 
alone,  without  entering  into  the  Hypothefis  of  Me- 
chanifm,  the  pure  Mifery  of  the  Wicked,  under  cer- 
tain Limitations  as  to  Degree  and  Duration,  may  be 
reconciled  to  the  Mercy  of  God,  and  will  be  required 
by  his  Juftice.  But  the  Moral  Senie  was  certainly 
intended  to  warn  us  concerning  Futurity. 

It  will  not  be  improper  here  to  remark,  that  the 
Scriptures  favour  our  firfl  Notions  concerning  pure 
Virtue  and  Happinefs,  by  the  Mention  of  a  Paradifia- 
cal  State,  as  the  original  one,  in  which  Man  was 
placed  •,  and  by  reprefcnting  our  future  Happinefs,  as 
a  Reftoration  to  this  State.  They  take  notice  there- 
fore of  that  greateft  of  all  Difficulties,  the  Intro- 
duction of  Evil  into  the  Works  of  an  infinitely  bene- 
volent Being;  and  by  afcribing  it  to  Sin,  the  Thing 
which  is  moft  oppofite  to  God,  raife  an  Expectation, 
that  it  muft  be  intirely  overcome  at  laft. 

PROP.     89. 

It  is  probable^  that  the  future  Happinefs  of  the 
Good  will  be  of  a  fpiritual  Nature  -,  but  the 
future  Mifery  of  the  IVicked  may  be  both  cor- 
poreal  and  mentah 

'TPHESE  are  Points  in  which  the  Scriptures  have 
^  not  been  explicit.  It  is  therefore  our  Duty  to 
beware  of  vain  Curiofity,  and  to  arm  ourfclves  with  a 
deep  Humility.  We  are  not  Judges,  what  Degree 
of  Knowlege  is  moft  fuited  to  our  Condition.     That 
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there  will  be  a  fucure  State  at  all,  has  not  been  difco 
vcrcd,  with  Certainty,  to  a  great  Part  of  Mankind  •, 
and  we  may  obfcrve  in  general,  that  God  conceals 
from  us  all  particular  Things  of  a  diftant  Nature,  and 
only  gives  us  general  Notices  of  thofe  that  are  near ; 
and  fometimes  not  even  io  much  as  this,  where  a  pe- 
culiar Duty,  or  Defign  of  Providence,  requires  other- 
wife.  However,  as  we  are  obliged  to  read  and  me- 
ditate upon  the  Scriptures,  to  examine  our  own  Na- 
tures, and  to  compare  them  with  the  Scriptures,  we 
leem  authorized  to  make  fome  Inquiry  into  this  high 
and  interefling  Point. 

Now  it  appears  from  the  foregoing  Theoi^,  as 
well  as  from  other  Methods  of  Reafoning,  that  the 
Love  of  God,  and  of  his  Creatures,  is  the  only  Point, 
in  which  Man  can  rcil ;  and  that  the  firll,  being  ge- 
nerated by  means  of  the  lad,  docs  afterwards  purify, 
exalt,  and  comprehend  it.  In  like  manner,  the 
Scriptures  place  our  ultimate  Happinefs  in  fmging 
Praifcs  to  God,  and  the  Lamb ;  in  becoming  one 
with  God,  and  Members  of  Chrift,  and  of  each  other ; 
which  Phrafes  have  a  remarkable  Agreement  with  the 
forcfToino;  Deductions  from  Rcafon :  And  we  fecm 
authorized  to  conclude  from  both  together,  that  the 
future  Happinefs  of  the  Blelfcd  will  confift  in  contem- 
plating, adoring,  and  loving  God  •,  in  obeying  his 
Commands  •,  and,  by  fo  doing,  minillring  to  the  I  lap- 
pincfs  of  others ;  rejoicing  in  it,  and  bcirig  Partakers 
of  it. 

It  fecnis  probable  alfo,  both  from  fome  Parfagcs  of 
the  Scriptures,  and  from  the  Analogy  of  our  Natures, 
that  our  Attachments  to  dear  Friends  and  ReLuions, 
for  whom  we  are  not  to  forroiv  as  they  that  have  no 
Hopey  and  our  Elleem  and  Affection  for  eminently 
pious  Perfons  in  former  Ages,  for  Abraham^  Ifaac^ 
and  Jacobs  and  the  Spirits  of  other  juji  Men  made 
ferfecfy  will  ftill  fubfift  on  our  Arrival  at  the  true 
Mount  Sion^  and  the  heavenly  Jcrufakm, 
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It  may  be  conje6lurcd  farther,  that  the  glorified 
Body  will  not  be  capable  of  Plcafurcs  that  may  be 
called  corporeal,  in  the  fame  Senfe  as  the  prcfent  bo- 
dily Plcafures  are  ;  but  only  ferve  as  the  Eye  and  Ear 
do  to  fpiritual  religious  Perfons ;  i.  e.  be  a  mere  In- 
flrumcnt  and  Inlet  to  the  refined  Pleafures  of  Bene- 
volence and  Piety. 

Is  it  not  probable,  that  this  Earth,  Air,  i£c.  will 
continue  to  be  the  Habitations  of  the  Bleflcd  ?  It  feems 
to  me,  that  a  very  wonderful  Agreement  between 
philofophical  Difcoveries,  and  the  Scriptures,  will  ap- 
pear hereafter.  Some  Inflances,  and  many  Hints,  of 
this  Agreement  may  be  feen  in  Mr.  Whifion%  Works. 
Only  let  us  always  remember,  that  we  mufl  think 
and  fpeak  upon  the  Things  of  another  World,  much 
more  imperfedlly  than  Children  do  concerning  the 
Pleafures,  Privileges,  and  Occupations  of  iManhood. 

With  refped  to  the  Punifnments  of  the  Wicked  in 
a  future  State,  we  may  obferve,  that  thefe  may  be 
corporeal,  though  the  Happinefs  of  the  Blclfed  fhould 
not  be  fo. .   For  Scnfuality  is  one  great  Part  of  Vice, 
and  a  principal  Source  of  it.     It  may  be  neceiTary 
therefore,  that  actual  Fire  fhould  feed  upon  the  ele- 
mentary Body,  and  whatever  elfe  is  added  to  it  after 
the  Kcfurredion,  in  order  to  burn  out  the  Stains  of 
Sin.     I'he  elementary  Body  may  alfo  perhaps  bear 
the  Adion  of  Fire  for  Ages,  without  being  deflroycd, 
like  the  Caput  mortmm^  or  T^crra  damnata^  of  the 
Chemifts.     P'or  this  T^erra  damnatci  remains  after  the 
Calcination  of  vegetable  and  animal  Subftanccs  by  in- 
lenfe  and  long-continued  Fires,     The  Deftru(fl:ion  of 
this  World  by  Fire,  fpoken  of  both  in  the  Scriptures, 
and  in  many  profane  Writings,  the  Phcenomena  of 
Comets,  and  of  the  Sun  and  fixed  Stars,  thofc  vail 
Bodies  of  Fire,  which  burn  for  Ages,  the  great  Quan- 
tity of  fulphureous  Matter  contained  in  the  Bowels  of 
the  Earth,  the  Deilrucfcion  of  ^odom  and  Gomorrah  by 
Fire  and  Brimftoncj  allud^^d  to  in  the  New  Tcftament, 
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the  Reprefentation  of  future  Punifhment  under  the 
Emblem  of  the  Fire  of  Gehejum^  and,  above  all,  the 
exprefs  Pafliiges  of  Scripture,  in  which  it  is  declared, 
that  the  Wicked  lliali  be  punilhed  by  Fire,  even  cver- 
lafling  Fire,  confirm  this  Pofition  concerning  the 
corporeal  Nature  of  future  Punifhment,  as  well  as 
give  Light  to  one  another. 

The  fame  Confiderations  confirm  the  long  Dura- 
tion of  future  Punifhment.  For  if  the  Earth  be  fup- 
pofed  to  be  fet  on  Fire,  either  by  the  near  Approach 
of  a  Comet,  or  by  fome  general  Fermentation  in  its 
own  Bowels,  jufl  as  the  Deluge  was  caufed  partly  by 
Waters  from  the  Heavens,  partly  by  thofc  of  the 
great  Deep,  it  may  burn  for  many  Revolutions,  cither 
in  a  planetary  or  a  cometary  Orbit  -,  and  thefe  may  be 
t\\Q  Ages  of  Ages y  fpoken  of  in  xhtApocalypfe,  Far- 
ther, if  the  Duration  of  Chrifl*s  Reign  upon  Earth 
for  a  Thoufand  Years  be  eftimated,  as  Interprc^.ters 
have  with  apparent  Reafon  eftimated  other  Durations 
in  the  prophetical  Writings,  by  putting  a  Day  for  a 
Year,  then  will  this  Reign  continue  for  360,000 
Years.  And  fince  it  appears  to  be  previous  to  the 
PuniQinient  in  the  Lake  of  Fire,  and  limited,  whereas 
that  PuniHiment  is  to  endure  for  Ages  of  Ages,  that  is, 
for  an  indefinitely  long  Period  of  Tnue,  one  may 
perhaps  conjedlure,  that  this  Punifhment  is  to  be  of 
longer  Duration  than  the  Reign  of  Chrid  upon  Earth 
for  360,000  Years.  But  thefe  Things  arc  mere  Con- 
jeflures.  God  has  not  been  pleafed  to  difcover  the 
Kind,  Degree,  or  Duration  of  future  Punifhment  in 
explicit  Terms.  However,  the  facred  Writings  con- 
cur every-where  v/ith  the  Voice  of  Reafon  in  alarm- 
ing us  to  the  utmofl  Extent  of  our  Faculties,  left  we 
come  into  that  Place  of  Torment.  The  Punifhments 
threatened  to  the  Body  Politic  of  the  Jews  have  fallen 
upon  it  in  the  heaviefl  and  mofl  exemplary  Manner. 
The  JewSy  confidered  as  a  Body  Politic,  have  now 
been  in  a  State  of  Suffering,  without  any  Interval 
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oF Relaxation,  for  almofl  1700  Years-,  during  which 
Time  they  have  been  like  Cain  the  elder  Brother,  who 
(Icv/JI^el^  becaufe  he  was  niore  righteous  than  himfclf, 
and  his  Sacrifice  more  acceptable  than  his  own,  Fugitives 
and  Vagabonds  over  the  Face  of  the  Earth :  They 
have  been  perfccuted  and  (lain  every-where,  having 
the  indelible  Mark  of  Circumcifion  let  upon  them, 
to  which  they  dill  adhere  moft  tenacioufly,  and  which 
has  been  a  principal  Means  of  preventing  their  apofta- 
tizing  from  their  own  Religion,  after  they  grow  up  to 
aduk  Age.  And  this  may  ferve  as  a  Type  and  Evi- 
dence of  the  Certainty  and  Grcacncls  of  future  Punilh- 
ment,  fhcwing  that  it  will  be  greater,  and  more  iall- 
ing»  than  human  Forefight  could  polfibly  have  con- 
jectured i  juft  as  their  final  Rcftoration  feems  to  prc- 
fage  the  final  Redemption  and  Salvation  of  the  mofl: 
Wicked.  And  therefore,  according  to  that  earneft 
and  affedionate  Admonition  of  our  Saviour,  He  tha( 
hath  Ears  to  hear^  let  him  hear. 

But  if  the  Punilhments  of  another  World  fliould  be 
corporeal  in  fome  meafure,  there  is  ftill  the  greateft 
Reafon  to  believe,  that  they  will  be  fpiritual  alfo ;  and 
that  by  Selfiflinefs,  Ambition,  Malevolence,  Envy, 
Revenge,  Cruelty,  Profanenefs,  Murmuring  againil 
God,  Infidelity,  and  Blafphemy,  Men  will  become 
Tormenters  to  themfelves,  and  to  each  other;  de- 
ceive, and  be  deceived  •,  infatuate,  and  be  infatuated  •, 
fo  as  not  to  be  able  to  repent,  and  turn  to  God,  til] 
the  appointed  Time  comes,  if  that  ihould  ever  be. 

But  we  are  not  to  fuppofe,  that  the  Degree,  pro- 
bably not  the  Duration  of  future  Punilhment,  corpo- 
real or  mental^  will  be  the  fame  to  all.  It  may  alio 
perhaps  be,  that  there  may  be  fome  alleviating  Cir- 
cumftances,  or  even  fome  Admixture  of  Happinefs. 
Only  the  Scriptures  do  not  authorize  any  fuch  Con- 
je(fhires  *,  and  therefore  we  ought  to  proceed  with  the 
utmoft  Caution,  left  we  lead  ourfelves  or  others  into 
a  fatal  Miftake.    And  indeed,  if  the  Hapoinefs  of 
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the  BlefTed  be  pure  and  unmixed,  as  the  Scriptures 
fecm  to  declare,  and  Reafon  to  hope,  then  may  the 
Mifery  of  the  Wicked  be  unmixed  alfo.  Nevcrthe- 
lefs,  fmce  the  Goodnefs  of  God  has  no  Oppofitc, 
Analogy  does  not  here  require  that  Conclufion. 

PROP.     90. 

It  fcevn  probable^  that  the  Soul  will  remain  in  a 
State  of  InaBivity\  though  perhaps  not  of  In^ 
fcnfihility,  from  Death  to  the  Refurrc5lion» 

OOME  religious  Perfons  fcem  to  fear,  left  by 
^  allowing  a  State  of  Infenfibility  to  fucceed  imme- 
diately after  Death,  for  fome  Hundreds,  or  perhaps 
Thoufands  of  Years,  the  Hopes  and  Fears  of  another 
World  fliould  be  lefTcned.  But  we  may  affirm,  on 
the  contrary,  that  they  would  be  increafed  thereby. 
For  Time,  being  a  relative  Thing,  ceafes  in  refpcd 
of  the  Soul,  when  it  ceafes  to  think.  If  therefore  we 
admit  of  a  State  of  Infenfibility  between  Death  and 
tl^e  Refurreftion,  thefe  two  great  Events  will  fall  up- 
on two  contiguous  Moments  of  Time,  and  every 
Man  enter  diredly  into  Heaven  or  Hell,  as  foon  as 
he  departs  out  of  this  World,  which  is  a  molt  alarm- 
ing Confideration. 

That  the  Soul  is  reduced  to  a  State  of  Inactivity 
by  the  Depofition  of  the  grofs  Body,  may  be  con- 
jecflured  from  its  intire  Dependence  upon  the  grofs 
Body  for  its  Powers  and  Faculties,  in  the  Manner  ex- 
plained in  the  foregoing  Part  of  this  Work.  It  feems 
from  hence,  that  neither  the  elementary  Body,  nor 
the  immaterial  Principle,  which  is  generally  fuppofed 
to  prefide  over  this,  can  exert  themfelves  without  a 
Set  of  fuitable  Organs.  And  the  Scriptures  of  the 
New  Teflament,  by  fpeaking  of  the  Refurrec^ion  of 
the  Body  as  fynonymous  to  a  future  Life,  favour  this 
Conjc(flure.     There  arc  alfo  many  Paflages  in  the  Old 
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Teftament,  and  fome  in  the  New,  which  intimate 
Death  to  be  a  State  of  Reft,  Silence,  Sleep,  and  In- 
adivity,  or  even  of  InfenfibiJity.  However,  there 
arc  other  Paflages  of  Scripture,  which  favour  the 
oppofite  Conjedture.  It  fcems  alfo,  that  Motion, 
and  confequently  Perception,  may  not  ceafe  intirely  in 
the  elementary  Body  after  Death  \  juft  as  in  the  Seeds 
of  Vegetables  there  is  probably  fome  fmall  intefline 
Motion  kept  up,  during  Winter,  fufficient  to  prefervc 
Life,  and  the  Power  of  Vegetation,  on  the  Return  of 
the  Spring.  And  thus  the  Good  may  be  in  a  State  of 
Reft,  Tranquillity  and  Happinefs,  upon  the  Whole  ra- 
ther pleafant  than  painful,  and  the  Wicked  in  a  con- 
trary State.  Some  imperfedly  good  Perfons  may  alfo 
receive  what  remains  of  the  neceflary  Purification, 
during  the  Interval  between  Death  and  the  Refur- 
redion.  And,  upon  the  Whole,  we  may  guefs,  that 
tho*  the  Soul  may  not  be  in  an  infenfible  State,  yet  it 
will  be  in  a  paflive  one,  fomewhat  refembling  a  Dream  \ 
and  not  exert  any  great  Adlivity  nil  the  Rcfurredion, 
being  perhaps  roufed  to  this  by  the  Fire  of  the  Con- 
flagradon.  For  Analogy  fcems  to  intimate,  that  the 
Refurreftion  will  be  effeded  by  Means  ftridlly  natural. 
And  thus  every  Man  may  rife  in  his  own  Order, 
agreeably  to  the  Words  of  St.  Faul 

However,  let  it  be  remembred,  that  all  our  Nodons 
concerning  the  intermediate  State  are  mereConjecflures* 
It  may  be  a  State  of  abfolute  Infenfibility  on  one  hand, 
or  of  great  Adlivity  on  the  other.  The  Scriptures  are 
not  explicit  in  this  Matter,  and  natural  Reafon  is  utterly 
Unequal  to  the  Tafk  of  determining  in  it.  I  have  juft 
hinted  a  middle  Opinion,  as  being  more  plaufible  per- 
haps than  either  Extreme.  Such  Inquiries  and  Difqui- 
fitions  may  a  little  awaken  the  Mind,  and  withdraw  it 
from  the  magical  Influences  of  this  World :  And,  *^f  the 
Children  of  this  World  find  a  Pleafure  and  Advantage 
in  ruminadng  upon  their  Views  and  Defigns  in  it,  much 
more  may  the  Children  of  another  World,  by  making 
that  the  Subjed  of  their  Meditations  and  Inquiries. 
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SECT.    IV. 

Of  the  Terms  of  Salvation. 

WE  have  fcen  in  the  foregoing  Sc£Uon  the 
Grcatnefs  of  the  Rewards  and  Punilhments  of 
a  future  Life.     Now  this  is  a  Point  of  infinite  Im- 
portance to  us  to  be  pradtically  and  duly  confidcr- 
cd.     It  is  of  infinite  practical  Importance  to  come 
within  the  Terms  of  Salvation  at  the  Day  of  Judg- 
ment.    Though  all  God's  Creatures  (hould  be  made 
happy  at  lad  indefinitely,  yet  dill  there  is  in  the 
Way  in  which  we  do,   and   mud,   and  ought  to 
conceive  of  thefe  things,  an  infinite  pra6lical  Differ- 
ence, whether  at  the  Refurrecflion  we  enter  into  the 
New  Jerufalem^  and  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven^  or  whe- 
ther we  be  caft  into  the  Lake  of  Fire,  whofe  Smoke 
afcendetb  up  for  ever  and  ever.     Let  us  inquire  there- 
fore, what  are  the  Terms  of  Salvation  after  this  (hort 
Life  is  ended,  ;.  e.  what  Degree  of  Purity  and  Per- 
fedion  is  required  of  us  here,  in  order  to  be  ref- 
cued  from  the  Miferies  of  another  World,  and  ad- 
vanced into  the  glorious  Manfions  of  the  Blefifed. 

P  R  O  P.    91. 

It  follows  from  the  foregoing  Theory  of  our  in- 
tellc&ual  Pleafures  and  Pains,  that  the  Bulk 
of  Mankind  are  not  qualified  for  pure  unmixed 
Happimfs. 

T^  O  R  the  Bulk  of  Mankind  are  by  no  means  fo 
■*-  far  advanced  in  Self-annihilation,  and  in  the 
Love  of  God,  and  of  his  Creatures  in  and  through 
him,  as  appears,  from  the  Tenor  of  the  foregoing 
Obfervations,  to  be  required  for  the  Attainment  of 
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pure  Happinefs.     There  are  few,  even  in  Chriftia^ 
Countries,  that  fo  much  as  know  what  the  true  Re- 
ligion and  Purity  of  the  Heart  is ;  at  Jeall,  that  at- 
tend to  it  with  Care  and  Earneftnefs  -,  and  in  Pagan 
Countries  dill  fewer  by  far.     How  exceedingly  few 
then  mufl:  that  little  Flock  be,  whofe  Wills  are  broken 
and  fubjcifled  to  the  Divine  Will,   who  delight  in 
Happinefs  where-ever  they   fee  it,   who  look  upon 
what  concerns  themfelves  with  Indifference,  and  arc 
perpetually  intent  upon  their  Father's  Bufinef;*,    in 
any  proper  Scnfe  of  thefe  Words !  And  as  Experi- 
ence fhews  us,  that  Men  are  not  carried  from  World- 
ly-mindednefs  to  Heavenly-mindednefs,  nor  advanced 
from  lower  Degrees  of  the  lall  to  higher  in  general, 
but  by  pafllng  through  Pain  and  Sorrow  ;  fo  there  is 
the  greateft  Reafon  from  the  mere  Light  of  Nature 
to  apprehend,  that  the  Bulk  of  Mankind  mud  fufFer 
after  Death,   before  they  can  be  qualified  for  pure 
and  fpiritual  Happinefs.     If  what  we  have  felt  here 
does  not  cure  us  of  Senfuality,  Selfifhnefs,  and  Ma- 
levolence, there  is  the  greateft  Reafon  from  Analogy 
to  apprehend,  that  feverer  PuniOiments  will  be  ap-. 
plied  hereafter  for  that  Purpofe. 

PROP.     92. 

//  folloivs  from  the  Declarations  of  the  Scrips 
tures,  that  the  Bulk  of  Mankind  are  not  qua^ 
lifted  for  the  Manfiom  of  the  Bleffed. 

"pOR,  according  to  the  Scriptures,  The  Gate  that 
^  leadetb  to  Life  is  fireight^  and  there  are  few  who 
find  ity  even  though  they  feek  to  enter  in.  The 
Righteoufnefs  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharifees,  of  the  for- 
mal Profeflbrs,  who  yet  are  no  Adulterers,  Extor- 
tioners, Cifr.  will  not  be  in  any-wife  fufficient.  Ma- 
it^  are  called,  and  but  few  chofen\  and,  agreeably 
hereto,  the  Firft-fruits,  which  are  a  Srripune  '1  yp^* 
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of  the  Chofen  or  Elefb,   are  fmall  in  Comparlfon  of 
the  Lump.     In  like  manner,  the  Jews  are  few  in 
Comparifon  of  the  Gentiles  •,  the  144,  000,  in  Com- 
parifon  of  all  the  Tribes  %  the  Jfraelites^  in  Compari^ 
fon  of  all  Jbrabam's  Seed  •,  Elijah^  and  the  7000, 
in  Comparifon  of  the  Priefls  and  Worfhipers  of  Baal 
Thus  alfo  Noah,  and  his  Family,  alone,  were  pre- 
ferved  at  the  Deluge  ;  and  of  the  Jfraelites  a  Rem- 
nant only  is  faved,  whilft  the  reft  are  rejefled.     And 
the  Reafon  of  this  Smalnefs  of  the  Eled,  the  Thing 
here  typified,    appears  from  the  Conditions.     For 
we  muft  take  up  our  Crofs  daily,  hate  Father  and 
Mother,  and  even  our  own  Lives  •,    elfe  we  cannot 
be  Chrift's  Difciples.      We  cannot  ferve  God  and 
Mammon  together.     We  muft  feek  the  Kingdom  of 
God,  and  his  Righteoufnefs,  firft  •,  Iiunger  and  thirft 
after  it ;  and  leave  all  to  follow  Chrift.     We  muft 
be  born  again,    /.  e,  have  quite  new  Difpofitions, 
and  talce  Pleafure  in  Works  of  Piety  and  Charity, 
as  we  formerly  did  in  fenfual  Enjoyments,  in  Ho- 
nour and  Profit-,   we   muft  be  transformed  by  the 
Renewal  of  our  Minds,  walk  according  to  the  Spi- 
rit, have  our  Hearts  in  Heaven,  and  do  all  to  the 
Glory  of  God.     We  muft  pray  always  •,   rejoice  in 
Tribulation  ;  count  all  things  as  Dung  in  Compari- 
fon of  the  Knowlege  of  Cl]jift,  and  him  crucified ; 
cloath  the  Naked,  feed  the  Hungry,  vifit  the  Sick, 
preach  the  Gofpel  in  all  Nations.     If  there  be  Strife 
or  Vain-glory,  Schifms  or  Divifions,  amongft  us,  we 
are  ftill  carnal.     If  there  be  Wrath,  Clamour,  Evil- 
fpeaking,  Covetoufnels,  we  cannot  inherit  the  King- 
dom of  God.    If  we  govern  not  our  Tongues,  we 
deceive  ourfelves  •,  our  Religion  is  vain.     The  Luft 
of  the  Flefh,  the  Luft  of  the  Eye,    and  the  Pride 
of  Life,  are  inconfiftent  with  the  Love  of  the  Father, 
I  €.  with  Happinefs,  with  Freedom  from  torment- 
ing Fear.     Though  we  give  all  our  Goods  to  feed 
^e  Poor,  and  our  Bodies  to  be  burnt,  even  fuffer 
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Martyrdom,  it  profiteth  nothing,  unlefs  wc  have 
fhat  Charity,  that  Love,  which  feeketh  not  her  own, 
but  rejoiceth  in  the  Truth,  i^c»  /.  e.  unlefs  v^e  be- 
come  indifferent  to  ourfelves,  and  Jove  God,  and 
his  Truth,  Glory,  and  Goodnefs,  manifefled  in  his 
Creatures,  alone.  This  World,  with  the  Bulk  of 
its  Inhabitants,  is  all  along  in  Scripture  reprcfented 
as  doomed  to  Deflrudion,  on  account  of  the  Dege- 
neracy, Idolatry,  Wickednefs,  which  rtvery-wliere 
prevail  in  it.  The  true  Jews  and  Chriftians  are  a 
feparatc  People,  in  the  World,  not  of  the  World, 
but  hated  and  perfccuted  by  it,  becaufe  they  Ihine 
as  Lights  in  the  midjt  of  a  crooked  and  perverfe  Ge- 
neraliorjj  which  cannot  bear  the  Light,  £ffr.  &c, 
for  it  would  be  endlefs  to  tranfcribe  Texts  to  this 
Purpofe.  If  a  Man  has  but  Courage  to  fee  and  ac- 
knowlege  the  Truth,  he  will  find  the  fame  Do- 
drine  exprefled  or  implied  in  every  Part  of  the  Bible. 

PROP.     93. 

T'o  apply  the  fore^ohig  Dotirine^  as  icell  as  ive 
can^  to  the  real  Circiimflances  of  Mankind, 

HERE  we  may  obferve,  Firfl,  That,  Jed  the  beft 
of  Men,  in  confidering  the  Number  and  Great- 
nefs  of  their  Sins,  and  comparing  them  with  the  Pu- 
rity of  the  Scripaire- Precepts,  and  the  Perfedion  of 
God,  fhould  not  dare  to  look  up  to  him  with  a 
filial  Truft  and  Confidence  in  him,  left  their  Hearts 
Ihould  fail,  Chrift  our  Saviour  is  fent  from  Heaven, 
God  manifeft  in  the  Flefli,  that  whofoever  believeth 
in  him  ftiould  not  perilh,  but  have  everlafting  Life  \ 
that,  though  our  Sms  be  as  Scarlet,  they  fhould  by 
him,  by  means  of  his  Sufferings,  and  our  Faith,  be 
made  as  white  as  Wool  \  and  the  great  Puniflimcnt, 
which  muft  otherwife  have  been  intlicHied  upon  us 
according  to  what  we  call  the  Courfe  of  Nature,^  be 
averted.     Faith  then  in  Chrift  the  Righteous  will  fup- 
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ply  the  Place  of  that  Righteoufnefs,  and  finlcfs  Pcn 
fedlion,  to  which  we  cannot  attain. 

Secondly,  And  yet  this  Faith  does  not  make  void 
the  Law,  and  ftri(fl  Conditions,  above  defcribed; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  eftablifhes  them.  For  no  Man 
can  have  this  Faith  in  Chrifl,  but  he  who  complies 
with  the  Conditions.  To  have  a  Senfe  of  our  Sins, 
to  be  humble  and  contrite,  and  in  this  State  of 
Mind  to  depend  upon  Chrifl:  as  the  Mediator  be- 
tween God  and  Man,  as  able  and  willing  to  fave  us, 
which  is  true  Faith,  argues  fuch  a  Diipofition,  as 
will  Ihew  itfelf  in  Works.  And  if  our  Faith  falls 
ihort  of  this,  if  it  does  not  overcome  the  World, 
and  ihew  itst^lf  by  Works,  it  is  of  no  Avail  •,  it  is 
like  that  of  the  Devils,  who  believe  and  trmhle. 
Men  muft  labour  therefore  after  this  Faith  as  much 
as  after  any  other  Chridian  Grace,  or  rather  as  much 
as  after  all  the  others  j  elfe  they  cannot  obtain  it.  For 
it  contains  all  the  other  Chrillian  Graces  -,  and  we  can 
ntver  know,  that  we  have  it,  but  by  our  having  the 
Chriflian  Graces,  which  are  its  Fruits, 

Thirdly,  Hence  it  follows,  that  a  mere  Aflurance, 
or  flrorig  Perfuafion,  of  a  Man's  own  Salvation,  is 
neither  a  Condition,  nor  a  Pledge  of  it.  The  Faith 
above  defcribed  /; ;  and  fo  are  all  other  Chriflian  Gra- 
ces, Love,  Fear,  Truft,  Repentance,  Regeneration, 
i^c»  when  duly  advanced  and  improved,  fo  as  to 
beget  and  pcrfefl  each  other.  But  there  is  great 
Rcafon  to  fear,  both  from  the  foregoing  Theory  of 
the  human  Mind,  and  from  plain  Experience,  that 
fjch  a  ftrong  Perfuafion  may  be  generated,  whilft 
Men  continue  in  many  grofs  Corruptions  j  and  that 
cfpecially  if  they  be  firll  perfuaded,  that  this  ftrong 
Perfuafion  or  Allurance  of  Salvation  is  a  Condition 
and  Pledge  of  it,  and  be  of  fanguine  Tempers.  For, 
W  they  be  of  fearful  and  melancholy  ones,  a  contrary 
Effcdh  may  be  expelled.  All  this  appears  from  the 
foregoing  Theory  of  Affcnt  and  Dilfent.     Eager  De- 
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fires  arc  attended  with  Hope  in  the  Sanguine,  the  Vain* 
glorious,  and  the  Self-conceited  ;  and  this  Hope,  as  ic 
increafes,  becomes  a  comfortable  AfTurance  and  Per- 
fuafion,  drawing  to  itfclf  by  degrees  the  inward  Sen- 
timents, that  attend  upon  Aflent.  On  the  contrary, 
eager  Defires  in  the  Scrupulous,  Superftitious,  and 
Deje(5bed,  end  in  Fear  and  Diflent.  But  if  this  De- 
jedlion  fliould  pafs  into  the  oppofite  State,  then  the 
anxious  Diffidence  may  at  once,  as  it  were,  pafs  in- 
to its  Oppofite,  a  joyful  Perfuafion. 

But  the  chief  thing  to  be  obferved  here  is,  that  the 
Scriptures  no-where  make  an  Affurance  of  Salvation 
the  Condition  or  Pledge  of  it.  Unjefs  therefore  it 
could  be  fhewn  to  be  included  in  Faith,  Love,  Fear, 
and  other  Scripture-Conditions,  the  Doflrine  of  AfTu- 
rance, at  it  feems  to  be  taught  by  fome  Perfons,  can- 
not be  juflified  by  the  Scriptures.  But  all  the  Chri- 
(lian  Graces  may  exifl  without  an  explicit  AfTurance 
of,  or  even  Refleflion  upon,  a  Man's  own  Salva- 
tion •,  and  Fear,  in  particular,  does  not  admit  of  this  Af- 
furance. At  the  fame  time  it  ought  to  be  remembred, 
that  all  A£ts  of  Faith,  Love,  Truft,  Gratitude,  exer- 
cifed  towards  God,  leave  Peace  and  Comfort  in  the 
Mind  ;  and  that  the  frequent  Meditation  upon  the 
Joys  of  another  Life,  as  our  Hope  and  Crown,  will 
excite  us  powerfully  to  Obedience.  We  ought  there- 
fore to  labour  and  pray  mod  earneflly  for  the  per- 
petual Increafe  of  the  Hope  of  Salvation  -,  yet  waiting 
patiently  for  it,  if  it  fhould  be  delayed  through  bo- 
dily Indifpofition,   or  any  other  Caufe. 

Fourthly,  If  it  be  afked,  where  the  Privilege  and 
Advantage  of  Faith  lies,  fince  Works  are  necefTary 
alfo,  according  to  the  foregoing  Account  of  it  ♦,  I  an- 
fwer,  Firfl,  That  the  Righteoufiic fs  and  Suffer- 
ings of  Chrifl,  with  our  Faich  in  them,  are  necefTary 
to  fave  us  from  our  Sins,  to  enable  us  to  perform 
our  imperfefl  Righteoufnefs ;  and,  Secondly,  Tiiac 
Faith  is  propofcd  by  the  Scriptures  as  the  Means  ap- 
pointed 
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pointed  by  God  for  rendering  impcrfcdl  Righteouf- 
nefs  equivalent,  in  his  Sight,  to  perfcd,  and  even  of 
transforming  it  into  perfedt,  as  foon  as  we  arc  freed 
from  that  Body  of  Flelh  and  Death,  which  wars 
again  ft  the  Law  of  our  Minds.  And,  as  Faith  thus 
improves  Righteoufnefs,  fo  every  Degree  of  Righte- 
oufnefs  is  a  proportional  Preparative  for  Faith ;  and, 
if  it  does  not  produce  Faith,  will  end  in  Sclf-Righte- 
oufnefs,  and  Satanical  Pride. 

Fifthly,  If  it  be  alleged,   in  favour  of  the  Do- 
ctrine of  Juftification  by  Faith  alone,  and  exclufive- 
ly  of  Works,  that  if  the  greateft  Sinner  fhould,  in 
the  Midft  of  his  Sins  and  Impieties,   ftop  at  once, 
and,  with  a  deep  Senfe  of  them,  earneftly  defire  For- 
givenefs  of  God  through  Chrift,  firmly  believing  in 
him  as  his  Saviour,  we  cannot  fuppofe,  that  God 
would  rejed  him  -,  I  anfwer.  That  this  deep  Senfe  o{ 
Sin,  this  earneft  Prayer,  and  firm  Belief,  are  things 
not  to  be  attained  in  a  fhort  Space  of  Time,  accord- 
ing to  the  ufual  Courfc  of  Nature.     A  Sinner  can- 
not be  flopped  at  all  in  the  Career  of  his  Sins,  but 
by  fuffering  ;    and  there  may  indeed  be  a  Degree 
of  Suffering  fo  great,  as  to  work  the  due  Contridon 
in  any  given  fhort  Interval  of  Time,  according  to 
the  Courfe  of  Nature.     But  it  does  not  appear  from 
Experience,  that  an  effedtual  Reformation  is  gene- 
rally wrought  in  great  Sinners  by  common  Calami- 
ties, nor  even  by  very  fevere  ones ;  though  the  Suf- 
fering, one  may  hope,  is  not  loft-,  but  will  here  or 
hereafter  manifeft  its  good  Eff^edh.     However,  fome 
few  there  are,   who,  recovering  from  a  dangerous 
Sicknefs,   or  other  great  Affli(5tion,  fiiew  that  their 
Change  of  Mind  was  of  a  permanent  Nature  •,  that 
they  were  made  new  Creatures  •,  and  that  they  had 
a   real  praflical  Faith,    fufficient  to    overcome  the 
World,    generated  in  them.     Now,   fuch  a  Faith, 
though  it  have  not  time  to  evidence  itfelf  by  Works 
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wili  undoubtedly  be  accepted  by  God ;  fince  he  knows, 
that  Time  alone  is  wanting. 

Sixthly,  It  will  be  asked  then,  What  are  we  to 
do  for  thofe  unhappy  Perfons,  who  have  negiefled 
to  make  ufe  of  the  Means  of  Grace  in  due  time,  and 
who  are  feized  by  fome  fatal  Diftafe  in  the  midfl  of 
their  5ins  ?  I  anfwer.  That  we  muft  exhort  them  to 
flrive  to  the  utmoft,  to  pray  that  they  may  pray 
with  Faith,  with  Earneftnefs,  with  Humility,  with 
Contrition.  As  far  as  the  dying  Sinner  has  thefe  Gra- 
ces, no  doubt  they  will  avail  him,  either  to  alleviate 
his  future  Mifery,  or  to  augment  his  Happinefs. 
And  it  feems  plainly  to  be  the  Dodrinc  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, that  all  that  can  be  done,  mufl  be  done  in 
this  Life,  After  Death  we  enter  into  a  moft:  dura- 
ble State  -of  Happinefs  or  Mifery.  We  muft  here, 
as  in  all  other  Cafes,  leave  the  Whole  to  God,  who 
judgeth  not  as  Man  judgeth.  Our  CompafTion  is  as 
impeffedl  and  erroneous,  as  our  other  Virtues,  efpe- 
cially  in  Matters  where  we  ourfelves  are  fo  deeply 
concerned.  The  greateft  Promifes  are  made  to  fer- 
vent Prayer.  Let  therefore  not  only  the  dying  Pcr- 
fon  himfdf,  but  all  about  him,  who  arc  thus  moved 
with  Companion  for  him,  fly  to  God  in  this  fo  great 
Diftrefs  •,  not  the  leaft  devout  Sigh  or  Afpiration 
can  be  loft.  God  accepts  the  Widow's  Mite,  and 
even  a  Cup  of  cold  Water,  when  beftowed  upon  a 
Difciple  and  Reprefentative  of  Chrift.  And  if  the 
Prayer,  Love,  Faith,  l^c.  cither  of  the  Sinner  him- 
felf,  or  of  any  one  elfe,  be  fufficiently  fervent,  he 
will  give  him  Repentance  unto  Salvation.  B'-:t  how 
fhall  any  of  us  fay  this  of  ourfelves  ?  This  would 
be  to  depend  upon  ourfelves,  and  our  own  Abilities, 
inftead  of  having  Faith  in  Chrift  alone. 

Thefe  awakening  Confiderations  may  be  thought 
to  lead  to  Dcfpair.  But  the  Defpair  arifing  from 
them  appears  to  be  infinitely  fafer,  than  that  cnthu- 
fiafti:  Faith,  or  rather  Prcfumption,  which  is  fome- 
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times  the  Confequencc  of  the  Dodlrinc  of  Juftifica- 
tion  by  Faith  alone.  If  indeed  a  Man's  Defpair 
fhould  make  him  negled  God  in  his  laft  Moments, 
put  away  the  Thoughts  of  his  Sins,  and  harden  him- 
fclf  in  a  carelefs  Stupidity  with  refped  to  his  future 
Condition,  this  would  be  the  word  State  on  this 
Side  the  Grave.  But  it  is  evident,  that  the  fore- 
going Confiderations  have  no  fuch  Tendency.  Where 
a  Man  is  fo  terrified,  that,  like  Davids  his  Heart 
fails  him,  or,  like  the  Publican,  he  dares  not  look 
up  ♦,  that  he  does  not  think  himfelf  worthy  of  the 
high  Title  of  the  Child  of  God,  or  of  Admiflion  into 
the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  all  thefe  Emotions,  all  the 
Agonies  of  this  Kind  of  Defpair,  have  a  great  Tend- 
ency to  better  him,  to  purify  and  perfedt  him,  to 
humble  him,  to  break  his  ftubborn  Will -,  and,  though 
he  Ihould  not  be  able  to  pray  but  by  the  Groanings 
that  are  unutterable^  Qod,  who  knows  the  Mmd  of 
the  Spirit,  which  is  now  working  in  him  a  Repent- 
4nce  net  to  he  repented  of^  i,  e,  if  thefe  Groanings  be 
fufficiently  earned,  will  accept  him  If  they  fall 
Ihort  of  the  Gofpel-Terms,  whate/er  thefe  be,  he 
will,  however,  be  beaten  with  fev^er  Stripes.  And 
it  mufl:  be  remtmbred,  that  theQueftion  is  not  whe- 
ther a  Man  (hall  die  here  in  apparent  Peace,  fo  as 
to  comfort  the  Friends  and  Byflanders  under  their 
alarming  Senfe  of  Fear  for  themfelves,  and  Compaf- 
fion  for  him,  but  whether  he  Ihall  awake  in  Joy  or 
Torment.  The  Defpair,  which  arifes  from  a  Fear, 
left  our  remaining  Difpofition  to  Sin  be  fo  great,  our 
Faith  and  I^ve  (o  weak,  and  our  Prayer  fo  languid, 
as  that  we  do  not  .come  up  to  the  Gofpel-Terms, 
is  no  Offence  againft  the  Divine  Goodnefs.  We  are 
to  eflimate  this  Goodnefs  in  its  particular  Manifefta- 
tions  by  God's  Promifes  alone  ;  and  to  do  otherwife, 
would  be  to  open  a  Door  to  all  Wickednefs,  and  lead 
ourfelves  irrto  the  moft  fatal  Miftakes.  The  Scrip- 
fjres  declare  in  the  moft  exprels  Terms,  that  Works 
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are  neceflary  to  Salvation.     Faith  is  never  fald  to  Sc 
effeftual,  when  not  attended  by  Works ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  the  true  Faith  is  emphatically  chara6lerized 
by  its  producing  Works.    This  Faith  is  itfelf  a  Work, 
as  much  as  any  other,  the  Caufe  and  the  Effe(fl  of  the 
others,  all  proceeding  from  one  univerfal  Caufe  thro* 
Chrift.     How  then  can  wc  flatter  ourfelves,  that  a 
mere  (Irong  Perfuafion  or  Aflurancc  of  Salvation,  of 
the  Application  of  ChriU's  Merits  to  a  Man's  Self  in 
particular,  will  be  of  any  Avail  ?  Especially  fince  it  is 
evident,  from  tlic  Nature  of  the  Mind,  that  fuch  a 
Perfuafion  may  be  generated  in  a  wicked  Man ;  and 
alfo  from  Experience,  that  it  is  fometimes  found  in  fuch. 
I  have  here  endeavoured  to  treat  this  moft  important 
Subjedl  with  the  greatefl   Fidelity,  and  Regard  to 
Truth.     God's  Ways  are  indeed  infinitely  above  our 
Ways,  /.  e.  infinitely  more  merciful  in  reality,  ulti- 
mately, than  we  can  exprefs  or  conceive.     But  all  the 
Threatenings  of  the  Scriptures  have  been  fulfilled  hi- 
therto, as  well  as  the  Promifes.     There  is  no  Peace  ttt 
iheWkked.     The  Faith,  which  removeth  Mountains, 
availeth  nothing  without  Charity,     l^ot  he  that  faith 
««/^Chrift,  Lord^  Lordy  i.  e.  merely  applies  to  him  for 
Mercy   and  Affiftance,  hut  he  that  doth  the  V/ill  of 
God,  fhall  enter  into  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.    And 
we  muft  not,  we  cannot,  explain  away  thefc  exprefs 
Paflagcs. 

As  in  the  Body,  fo  in  the  Mind,  great  and  lading 
Changes  are  feldom  wrought  in  a  fhort  time  i  and  this 
the  Hiftory  of  Alfociation  Ihews  to  be  the  necedary 
Confequcnce  of  the  Connexion  between  Body  and 
Mind.  And  yet  he  who  made  the  Blind  to  fee,  the 
Lame  to  walk,  the  Deaf  to  hear,  the  1-epers  dean, 
and  the  Maimed  whole,  by  a  Word,  can  as  eafily 
perform  the  analogous  Things,  the  Antitypes,  in  the 
Mind.  But  then  it  is  to  be  obfcrved,  that  the  bodily 
Changes  by  Miracles  were  not  made  by  our  Saviour, 
except  in  confcquence  of  previous  Changes  in  the 

Mind. 
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Mind.  And  thus  indeed  to  him  that  hath  Jljall  U 
giverty  and  he  Jhall  have  more  abundantly.  Love 
Faith,  Fear,  Prayer,  will  carry  Men  on  in  a  very  rapid 
Progrels,  But  then  the  Work  of  Regeneration  is  alrea- 
dy advanced  in  them.  It  is  of  infinite  Confequence  not 
to  lay  a  Stumbling-block,  or  Rock  of  Offence,  in  our 
own  way,  or  in  that  of  oi-.ers ;  not  to  break  the  leaftCom- 
mandmenty  or  teach  others  fo  to  do.  Let  us  not  be  de- 
ceivedy  God  is  not  mocked  -,  what  a  Man  fowethy  that 
JJjallhealfo  reap.  Indignation  andtVrathy  Tribulation 
and  Anguijhy  muft  come  u-pon  every  Soul  of  Man  that 
does  Evily  upon  every  Child  of  Bifobedience, 

Seventhly,  It  follows  from  the  Purity  of  the  Scripture- 
Precepts,  that  even  the  better  Sort  of  Chriflians  may 
be  under  confiderable  Uncertainties  as  to  their  own 
State  -,  and  that  in  many  Cafes,  as  a  Man  grows  bet- 
ter, and  confequently  fees  more  diflindlly  his  own  Im- 
purity, he  will  have  greater  Fears  for  himfelf,  and 
perhaps  think,  that  he  grows  worfe.     Now  the  final 
Caufe  of  this  is  undoubtedly,  that  we  may  make  our 
Calling  and  Eleflion  fure,  and  lell  he  that  thinketh  he 
flandeth  (hould  fall.     And  yet,  as  wicked  Perfons,  let 
them  endeavour  ever  fo  much  to  flupefy  themfelves, 
niufl:  have  frequent  Forebodings  of  the  Judgment  that 
will  be  pad  upon  them  at  the  lafl:  Day  •,  fo  good  Perfons 
will  generally  have  great  Comforts  in  the  midft  of 
their  Sorrows.     The  Scripture-Promifes  are  fo  gra- 
cious and  unlimited,  the  Precepts  for  loving  God, 
and  rejoicing  in  him,  fo  plain  and  exprefs,  and  the 
Hillories  of  God*s  Mercies  towards  great  Sinners,  and 
t!ie  great  Sins  of  good  Men,  are  fo  endearing,  that 
whoever  reads  and  meditates  upon  the  Scripture  daily, 
will  find  Light  fpring  up  to  him  /;;  the  midjl  of  park- 
nefs  \  ijuill  hope  againft  Hopey  i.  e.  will  hope  for  the 
Mercy  of  God,  though  he  has  the  greatefl  Doubts 
and  Fears  in  relation  to  his  own  Virtue,  Faith,  Love, 
Hope  •,  and  fly  to  him,  as  his  Father  and  Saviour,  for 
thac  very  Reafon.     Th'is  will   beget  earnell  and  in- 
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ceflant  Prayer,  a  perpetual  Care  not  to  offend,  and  a 
Reference  of  all  Things  to  God.  When  fuch  a  Pcr- 
fon  furveys  hin  own  Adions,  and  finds  that  he  does  in 
many  Inftances  of  Thought,  Word,  and  Deed,  go- 
vern hijnfelf  by  the  Love  and  Fear  of  God,  by  a  Senfe 
of  Duty,  by  the  Gofpel-Motives  of  future  Reward  and 
Punifhment,  ^c.  thefe.are  to  him  evident  Marks, 
that  the  Spirit  of  God  works  wirh  his  Spirit ;  he  is 
encouraged  to  have  Confidence  towards  God ;  and 
this  Confidence  fpurs  him  on  to  greater  Watchfulnefs 
and  Earneftnefs,  if  he  does  not  dwell  too  Jong  upon 
it.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  he  finds  many  un- 
mortified  Defires,  and  many  Failings  in  his  beft  Words 
and  Adions,  with  fome  grofs  Ncgledls  perhaps,  or 
even  fome  Commiflions,  this  terrifies  and  alarms  him  ; 
adds  Wings  to  his  Prayers,  and  Zeal  to  his  Endea- 
vours. And  it  is  happy  for  us,  in  this  World  of 
Temptations,  to  be  thus  kept  between  Hope  and 
Fear.  Not  but  that  very  good  Perfons,  who  have 
been  conftant  and  earned  for  a  long  Courfe  of  Time, 
who  have  paflfcd  through  fevere  Trials,  who  live,  as 
the  firft  Chriftians  did,  in  perpetual  Apprehenfions  of 
Sufferings  and  Death,  or  who,  like  their  bleffed  Lord 
and  Mafter,  go  about  doing  Good,  and  preaching 
the  Gofpel  to  the  Poor,  may  be  always  favoured  with 
the  Sight  of  the  Promifed  Land  ;  and  feveral  of  thcfe 
may  date  the  Rife  of  this  happy  State  from  fome  re- 
markable Point  in  their  Lives.  But  there  is  £^reac 
Danger  of  being  impofed  upon  here  by  the  wonderful 
Subtlety  of  the  natural  Operations  of  the  Mind. 
When  a  Man  begins  to  fanfy,  that  an  inward  Senti- 
ment, much  or  long  defired  by  him,  fuch  as  the  Af- 
furance  of  his  Salvation,  has  happened  or  will  happen 
to  him,  this  impofes  upon  his  Memory  by  impercep- 
tible Degrees  in  one  Cafe;  and  begets  the  Senti- 
ment itfelf,  the  Affurance,  in  the  other.  Such  a 
fadlitious  Affurance  can  therefore  be  no  Evidence  for 
itfelf.     It  is  a  mental  Affedion,  of  the  fame  Kind  with 
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the  red:;  and  can  Ids  be  depended  upon,  as»Tcrt, 
than  plain  Adions.  Merc  Ideas^  and  internal  Feel- 
ings, muft  be  lefs  certain  Marks  of  the  prevailing^ 
permanent  Difpofition  of  our  Hearts,  than  the  Tenor 
of  our  Actions,  which  is  the  natural  and  neceflary 
Fruit  of  it.  And  we  ought  to  judge  of  ourfelvcs  by 
our  Fruits,  as  well  as  of  thofe  who  pretend  to  be  Pro- 
phets. A  good  Tree  cannot  bring  forth  evil  Fruity  nor 
an  evil  Tree  good  Fruit,  Here  we  may  lay  our  Foun- 
dation, as  upon  a  Rock.  When  indeed  this  Perfuafion, 
or  Aflurance,  is  the  Refult  of  an  earnefl:  impartial  Ex- 
amination into  our  Fruits,  and  of  our  Confcience  not 
condemning  us,  it  may  reafonably  afford  Confidence 
towards  God ;  becaufe  our  Confcience  was  intended 
by  God  to  inform  us  of  our  State  •,  as  appears  both 
from  Scripture  and  Reafon.  But  a  conftant  abfolute 
Aflurance,  i.  e.  Appearance  thereof  (for  it  can  be  no 
more,  nil  we  have  cfcaped  all  the  Hazards  of  this  Life, 
and  our  Judge  has  palled  his  Sentence  upon  us  in  an- 
other), may  be  dangerous  even  to  good  Men,  and 
render  them  by  infenlible  Degrees  fecure,  neglectful 
of  neceffary  Duties,  and  felf-conccited.  However, 
fince  a  Hope,  free  from  all  anxious  Fears,  feems  to  be 
often  given  by  God  as  a  Comfort  in  great  Trials,  and 
a  Reward  for  behaving  well  under  fuch,  and  perfeve- 
ring  faithfully,  as  1  obferved  juft  now  -,  we  have 
the  grcateft  Encouragement  to  do  and  to  fuffer  every 
thing  that  God  requires  of  us,  to  be  fervent  in  Spi' 
rit^  ferving  the  Lord^  to  watch  and  pray  always^  &c. 
fmce  we  may  exped  to  obtain  this  Plope  thereby,  and 
in  it  an  Hundredfold  for  all  that  we  give  up  in  this 
World,  as  well  as  everlafting  Life  in  the  World  to 
come. 

And  though  it  be  proper  to  comfort  religious  Per- 
fons  under  bodily  or  mental  Diforders,  which  fill  their 
Minds  wididifproportionate Fears  and  Scruples,  by  in- 
forming them,  that  a  Solicitude  about  our  Salvation  is 
the  fure  M^ans  of  obtaining  it-,  that  this  Affli(5lion  is  to 
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be  endured  with  Patience,  and  Confidence  in  God,  as 
much  as  any  other;  that  it  is  attended  with  the  fame 
Advantages  as  common  AfRidions,  and  alfo  with 
fome  peculiar  to  itfelf,  fiich  as  putting  us  upon  a  tho- 
rough Examination  of  our  Hearts ;  and  that  this  fevcre 
Chaftening  in  the  prefent  World  is  the  (Irongeft  Mark, 
that  we  are  loved  by  God,  and  therefore  fhall  be  faved 
in  the  World  to  come  *,  yet  the  fame  Perfons  are  to 
be  admonifhed,  that  a  great  Degree  of  Fearfulnefa 
and  Scrupulofity  often  proceeds  from  fome  Self-deceit 
and  Prevarication  at  the  Bottom.  There  is  probably 
feme  fecret  Sin,  fome  Sin  that  circumvents  them  more 
cafily  and  frequently  than  the  reft,  of  which  they 
may  not  perhaps  be  fully  aware,  and  yet  about  which 
they  have  great  Sufpicions  and  Checks,  if  they  would 
hearken  to  them  fully  and  faidy.  They  ought  there- 
fore, with  all  Earneitnefs  and  Honefty,  to  defire  God 
to  try  and  examine  them,  and  to  feek  the  Ground  of 
their  Hearts ;  and,  in  confequence  of  this  Prayer,  to 
fet  about  it  themfclves  in  the  Prefence  of  God.  And 
if  this  be  neceflary  for  the  .fcrupulous  and  feeble- 
minded, even  for  the  Children  of  God,  how  much 
more  for  the  carelefs,  voluptuous,  profane  World ! 
How  ought  they  to  be  alarmed  and  exhorted  to  hear 
the  Voice  of  Wifdom  in  the  prefent  Life,  during  the 
accepted  'Timej  left  Fear  come  upon  them  as  Defolation^ 
and  Deftru5fion  as  a  Whirlwind  I 

Laftly,  We  may  obferve,  that  as  undue  Confidence 
leads  to  Security,  and  confcqucntiy  to  fuch  Sins,  as 
deftroy  this  Confidence,  unlcfs  we  be  fo  unhappy,  as 
to  be  able  to  recal  the  internal  Feeling  of  this  Confi- 
dence without  fufficienc  Contrition  •,  and  as  the  difpro- 
portionate  Fearfulnefs,  which  is  its  Oppofite,  begets 
Vigilance,  and  thus  deftroy s  itfelf  alfo  •,  whence  Per- 
fons in  the  Progrefs  of  a  religious  Courfe  are  often 
pafTing  from  one  Extreme  to  another ;  fo  it  is  difficult 
for  ferious  Perfons,  in  thinking  or  fpeaking  about  the 
Terms  of  Salvation,  to  rcfl  in  any  particular  Point ; 
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they  arc  always  apt  to  qualify  the  laft  Decifion,  what- 
ever it  be,  either  with  fome  alarming  Caution,  or 
comfortable  Suggeftion,    left   they   {hould    miQcad 
themfelves  or  others.     This  is  Part  of  that  Obfcurity 
and  Uncertainty,  which  is  our  chief  Guard  and  Security 
in  this  State  of  Probation,  and  the  daily  Bread  of  our 
Souls.     Let  me  once  more  add  this  necefTary  Obfer- 
vation  ;  viz.  That  future  eternal  Happinels  is  of  in- 
finitely more  Weight  thanprefent  Comfort  \  and  there- 
fore that  wc  ought  to  labour  infinitely  more  after 
Purity  and  Perfedion,  than  even  after  fpiritual  De- 
lights.    We  are  only  upon  our  Journey  through  the 
Wildemefs  to  the  Land  of  Canaan  •,  and,  as  we  can- 
not wnt  Manna  from  Day  to  Day  for  our  Support, 
it  is  of  little  Concernment,  whether  we  have  more  deli- 
cious Food.     Let  us  therefore  hunger  and  tmrjl  after 
Righteoufnefs  itfelfj  that  fo  we  may  firft  bejilledmih, 
it,  and  afterwards,  in  due  time,  may  obtain  that  eter- 
nal  fFeigbl  of  Glory ^  which  will  be  the  Reward  of  it. 


SECT. 
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SECT.     V. 

Of  the  final  Happinefs  of  all  Mankind 
in  fome  difiant  future  State. 

P  R  O  P.    94. 

//  /x  probable  from  Reafon,  that  all  Mankind 
will  be  made  happy  ultimately, 

FOR,  Firft,  It  has  been  obfervcd  all  along  in  the 
Couvfe  of  this  Work,  that  all  the  Evils  that  bcfal 
cith-^r  Body  or  Mind  in  this  State,  have  a  Tendency 
to  improve  one  or  both.  If  they  fail  of  producing  a 
peculiar,  appropriated,  intermediate  good  EfFcd, 
they  mult,  however,  neceflarily  contribute  to  the 
Annihilation  of  that  Selfy  carnal  or  fpiritual,  grofs  or 
refined,  which  is  an  infuperable  Bar  to  o-.ir  Happinefs 
in  the  pure  Love  of  God,  and  of  hi^  Works.  Now, 
if  we  reafon  at  all  concerning  a  future  State,  it  mult 
be  from  Analogies  taken  from  this ;  and  that  we  arc 
allowed  to  reafon,  that  we  are  able  to  do  it  with  fomc 
Juftnefs,  concerning  a  future  State,  will  appear  from 
the  great  Coincidence  of  the  foregoing  natural  Argu- 
ments for  a  future  State,  and  for  the  Rewards  and  Pu- 
nilhments  of  it,  with  what  the  Scriptures  have  deli- 
vered upon  the  fame  Heads  i  alfo  becaufe  a  fimilar 
kind  of  Reafonings  in  refpedl  of  the  future  States, 
which  fucceed  in  order  from  Infancy  to  old  Age,  is 
found  to  be  juft,  and  to  afford  many  ufeful  Diredions 
and  Predidlions.  We  ought  therefore  to  judge,  thac 
the  Evils  of  a  future  State  will  have  the  fame  Tend- 
ency, and  final  Caufe,  as  thofe  of  this  Life,  viz,  to 
meliorate  and  perfed  our  Natures,  and  to  prepare 
them  for  ultimate  unlimited  Happinefs  in  the  Love 
of  God,  and  of  his  Works. 

E  e  2  Secondly, 
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Secondly,  The  Generation  of  Benevolence,  by  the 
natural  and  neceffary  Tendency  of  our  Frames,  is  a 
flrong  Argument  for  the  ultimate  Happinefs  of  all 
Mankind.  It  is  inconfiflent  to  fuppole,  that  God 
fhould  thus  compel  us  to  learn  univcrfal  unlimited 
Benevolence  i  and  then  not  provide  Food  for  it.  And 
both  this  and  the  foregoing  Argument  feem  conclufive, 
though  we  fliould  not  take  in  the  Divine  Benevolence. 
They  are  both  fupported  by  the  Analogy  and  Uni- 
formity apparent  in  the  Creation,  by  the  mutual 
Adaptations  and  Correfpondencies  of  Things  exifting 
at  different  Times,  and  in  different  Places :  But  they 
receive  much  additional  Force  from  the  Confideration 
of  the  Goodnefs  of  God,  if  that  be  firft  proved  by 
other  Evidences  *,  as  they  are  themfelves  the  flrongcft 
Evidences  for  it,  when  taken  in  a  contrary  Order  of 
Reafoning. 

And  as  the  Benevolence  of  one  Part  of  the  Creation 
is  thus  an  Argument  for  the  Happinefs  of  the  other  j 
fo,  fince  Benevolence  is  itfelf  Happinefs,  a  Tendency 
to  learn  it  in  any  Being  is  alfo  an  Argument  for  hii 
own  Happinefs.  And,  upon  the  Whole,  fince  God 
has  commanded  his  beloved  Sons,  the  Good,  to  love 
and  companionate  every  Being,  that  comes  within 
their  Cognizance,  by  the  Voice  of  their  Natures 
fpeaking  within  them,  we  cannot  fuppofe,  that  thefc 
his  Favourites  (to  fpeak  according  to  prefent  Appear- 
ances, and  our  neceffary  Conceptions,  which  with  this 
Caution  is  juftifiable)  will  fail  of  their  proper  Reward 
in  the  Gratification  of  this  their  Benevolence. 

Thirdly,  The  infinite  Goodnefs  of  God  is  an  Ar- 
gument for  the  ultimate  Happinefs  of  all  Mankind. 
This  appears  without  any  particular  DifcufTion  of  this 
Attribute.  But  it  may  not  be  amifs  for  the  Reader 
jufb  to  review  the  Evidences  for  it  above  exhibited, 
and  their  Tendency  to  prove  the  ultimtite  Happinefs 
of  all  God's  Creatures. 

Fourthly, 
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Fourthly,  The  infinite  Happincfs  and  Pcrfciflion  of 
God  is  an  Argument  for,  and,  as  it  were,  a  Pledge 
of,  the  ultimate  Happincfs  and  Perfcdion  of  all  his 
Creatures.     For  thefe  Attributes,  being  infinite,  muft 
bear  down  all  Oppofition  from  the  Quarters  of  Mifery 
and  Imperfedlion.     And  this  Argument  will  be  much 
(Ironger,  if  we  fuppofe  (with  Reverence  be  it  fpoken!) 
any  intimate  Union  between  God  and  his  Creatures; 
and  that,   as  the  Happincfs  of  the  Creatures  arifes 
from  their  Love  and  Worfiiip  of  God,  fo  the  Hap- 
pincfs of  God  confifts,    (hews  itfdf,   13 c,   (for  one 
does  not  know  how  to  exprefs  this  properly)  in  Love 
and  Beneficence  to  the  Creatures.     As  God  is  prefent 
cvery-whcre,   knows  and  perceives  every  thing,  he 
may  alfo,  in  a  way  infinitely  fuperior  to  our  Ccmpre- 
hcnfion,  feel  every-where  for  all  his  Creatures.    Now, 
according  to  this,  it  would  fcem  to  us,  that  all  muft 
be  brought  to  ultimate  infinite  Happincfs,  which  is,  in 
his  Eye,  prefent  infinite  Happincfs. 

Fifthly,  The  Impartiality  of  God,  in  rcfpeifl  of  all 
his  Creatures,  feems  to  argue,  that,  if  one  be  made 
infinitely  happy  upon  the  Balance,  all  will  be  made  'io. 
That  Bcnevoience,  which  is  infinite,  muft  be  impar- 
tial alfo  -,  muft  look  upon  all  Individuals,  and  all  De- 
grees of  Happincfs,  widi  an  equal  Eye  \  muft  ftand 
in  a  Relation  of  Indifference  to  them  all.     Now  this 
is  really  fo,  if  we  admit  the  Third  of  the  foregoing 
Suppofitions  concerning  the  Divine  Benevolence.     If 
all  Individuals  be  at  laft  infinitely  happy  upon  the 
Balance,  they  are  fo  at  prefent  in  the  Eye  of  God ; 
/.  e,  he  is  pcrfcdlly  impartial  to  all  his  Creatures.    And 
thus  every  intermediate  finite  Degree  of  Mifery,  how 
great  foever,  may  be  confiftenc  with  the  Impartiality 
of  God.     But  to  fuppofe,  before  the  Creatures  A  and 
B  exifted,  that  A  was  made  by  God  to  be  eternally 
happy,  and  B  made  to  be  eternally  miferable,  feems 
as  irreconcilcable   to  God*s  Imparnality,    as  to  his 
Benevolence.     That  both  fliould  be  made  for  eternal 
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and  infinite  Happinefs,  one  to  enjoy  it  in  one  way, 
the  oth^jr  in  another,  one  by  pafTmg  through  much 
Pain,  the  other  by  pafling  through  little  or  per- 
haps none,  one  by  an  Acceleration  in  one  Period 
of  his  Exiftence,  the  other  in  another,  i^c,  (^c,  is 
perfeftly  confident  with  God's  Impartiality ;  for,  the 
Happinefs  of  each  being  infinite  at  prefent  in  the  Eye 
of  God,  his  Eye  mud  regard  them  equally.  And, 
even  in  the  Eye  of  finite  Beings,  if  A*s  Happinefs 
feems  lefs  than  5's,  in  one  refpedt,  becaufe  A  pafTes 
through  more  Pain,  it  may  feem  greater  in  another, 
becaufe  he  arrives  at  greater  Degrees  of  it  in  lefs 
Time.  But  this  is  all  Appearance.  Different  finite 
Beings  form  different  Judgments  according  to  their 
different  Experiences,  and  ways  of  Reafoning.  Who 
therefore  Ihall  be  made  the  Standard  ?  Not  the  inferior 
Orders  certainly.  And,  if  the  fuperior,  we  (hall  not 
be  able  to  reft,  till  we  conclude,  that  all  that  appears 
to  all  finite  Beings,  is  falfe  and  delufive;  and  that 
the  Judgment  of  the  infinite  Being  is  the  only  true 
real  Judgment.  Now  I  have  endeavoured  to  Ihew, 
according  to  the  Method  of  ultimate  Ratio's,  how, 
allowing  the  Third  Suppofition  concerning  the  Divine 
Goodnefs,  all  Individuals  are  equally  happy  in  the 
Eye  of  God.  And  thus  the  Impartiality  of  God  is 
vindicated,  according  to  the  Truth  and  Reality  of 
Things,  in  the  Judgment  of  his  own  infinite  Undcr- 
Ibnding. 

Sixthly,  All  the  foregoing  Reafoning  feems  to  be 
fomewhat  more  (hort  and  clear  upon  the  Hypothefis 
of  Mechanifm  •,  but  it  is  not  invalidated  by  that  of 
Free-will.  For  Free-will  muft  be  confidered  as  the 
Produdlion  of  infinite  Power,  and  therefore  as  be- 
ing fuited  to  the  reft  of  the  Divine  Attributes,  his 
Benevolence,  Happinefs,  and  Impartiality,  and  to  all  the 
Methods,  by  which  God  condufts  Men  to  Benevo- 
lence and  Happinefs.  Or,  if  the  Hypothefis  of  Free- 
will be  a  Bar  to  the  foregoing  Reafonings  in  their  full 
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Extent,  It  cannot,  however,  account  for  Mifery  upon 
the  Whole,  much  lefs  for  eternal  Mifery.  To  lup- 
pofc  that  God  wills  -and  defires  the  Happinefs  of  all 
his  Creatures,  and  yet  that  he  has  given  tnem  a  Power, 
by  which  many  of  them  will,  in  fad,  make  themfelves 
eternally  miferable,  alfo  that  he  forefees  this  in  general, 
and  even  in  each  particular  Cafe,  is  either  to  fuppofe 
God  under  fome  fatal  NecefTity  of  giving  fuch  a 
Power ;  or  elfc  to  take  away  his  unlimited  Benevo- 
lence in  Reality,  after  that  it  has  been  allowed  in 
Words.  If  therefore  God  has  given  Men  Free-will 
in  fuch  a  mcafure,  as  that  they  may  bring  upon  them- 
felves finite  Mifery  thereby  in  the  prcfent  State,  or 
in  any  future  intermediate  one,  we  muft,  however, 
fuppofe  it  to  be  fo  reftrained,  as  that  it  Ihall  not  occa* 
fion  infinite  and  etern.J!  Mifery.  ^he  Qaufe  of  the 
Caufe  is  alfo  the  Caufe  of  the  Thing  caufed ;  which  is 
furely  as  evident  in  the  Application  of  't  to  the  prefent 
Subject,  as  in  any  other  Inftance,  where  it  can  be 
applied. 

Seventhly,  There  are  many  obvious  and  undeniable 
Arguments,  taken  from  the  relative  Attributes  of 
God,  which  firft  exclude  the  eternal  Mifery  of  his 
Creatures,  and  then  eftablifh  their  ultimate  Happinefs 
by  necefTary,  or,  at  lead,  by  probable  Confequence. 
Thus  the  whole  Tenor  of  Nature  reprefents  God  to 
us  as  our  Creator,  Prefervcr,  Governor,  Friend,  and 
Father.     All  Ages  and  Nations  have  fallen  iiuo  this 
Language  •,  and  it  is  verified  every  Day  by  the  won- 
derful Beauty,   Harmony,   and  Beneficence,  mani- 
fefted  in  the  Works  of  the  Creation,  and  particularly 
in  the  exquifite  Make  of  our  Bodies   and  Minds. 
Shall  then  a  Creator,  who  is  a  Friend  and  Father, 
create  for  eternal  infinite  Mifery  ?  Can  any  interme- 
diate Suppofitions,  Free-will,   Pcrverfenefs,   Repro- 
batenefs,  l^c,  reconcile  and  unite  Extremes  fo  utterly 
difcordant?    Will  he  prefcrvc  an  Fxiftcnce,    which 
ccafcs  to  afford  Happinefs,  and  can  now  only  produce 
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Mifcry  without  End?  Will  not  the  Governor  tad 
Judge  of  all  the  Earth  do  right  ?  In  whatever  manner 
Sin  be  edimalcd,  it  muft  be  finite,  becaufe  it  is  the 
Work  of  a  finite  Mind,  of  finite  Principles  and  Paf- 
fions.  To  fuppofc  therefore  a  Sinner  to  be  abfolutely 
condemned  to  infinite  irreverfible  Mifery,  on  account 
of  the  finite  Sins  of  this  Life,  feems  moft  highly  inju- 
rious to  the  Juflice  of  God.  And  to  fay,  that  this 
infinite  irreverfible  Mifery  is  not  merely  the  Confe- 
quence  of  the  Sins  of  this  Life,  but  alfo  of  thofe  to  be 
committed  in  another,  is  to  give  a  Power  of  repent- 
ing, and  becoming  virtuous,  as  well  as  of  finning,  in 
another  Life ;  whence  the  Sentence  might  be  revcrf* 
ed,  contrary  to  the  Suppofition. 

The  worfl  Man  of  thofe  who  go  to  Heaven,  and 
the  bed  of*  thofe  who  go  to  Hell,  feem  to  us,  if  we 
will  reafon  upon  thefe  Subjedls,  as  we  do  upon  others, 
to  differ  but  by  an  infinitefimal  Difference,  as  one  may 
fay ;  and  yet  the  Reward  of  the  firft,  being  eternal, 
however  fmall  in  each  finite  Portion  of  Time,  mull 
at  lad  become  infinite  in  Magnitude  ;  and  the  Punifh- 
ment  of  the  lafl:  in  like  manner.  There  would  there- 
fore be  a  double  infinite  Difference  in  the  Reward 
and  Punifhment,  where  the  Virtue  and  Vice,  caufing 
thefe  refpeflively,  have  only  an  infinitely  fmall  one. 
To  fay,  that,  in  fuch  Cafes,  the  Rewards  and  Punilh- 
ments  of  another  Life  may  be  fo  conduced  by  a  Mix- 
ture of  Happinefs  and  Mifery  in  each,  as  that  the 
Balance  fhall  not  become  ultimately  infinite  in  either, 
is  to  take  away  all  Hopes  and  Fears  relating  to  a  fu-» 
ture  State-,  /.  e.  morally  and  pra6tically  to  take  away 
the  State  itfelf. 

^  Again,  Can  it  be  fuppofed,  that  an  infinitely  mer- 
ciful Father  will  caft  otf  his  .*^^.i  utterly,  and  doom 
him  to  eternal  Mifery,  without  farther  Trials  than 
what  this  Life  affords  ?  We  fee  numberlefs  InftancCw 
of  Perfons  at  prefent  abandoned  to  Vice,  who  yet, 
according  to  all  probable  Appearances,  might  be  re- 
formed 
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formed  by  a  proper  Mixture  of  Correction,  Inflruc- 
tion,  Hope,  and  Fear.  And  what  Man  is  neither 
^le  nor  willing  to  do,  may  and  muft,  as  fhould  fcem, 
be  both  poffible  to  God,  and  aflually  cffeded  by 
him.  He  muft  have  future  Difcipline  of  a  feverer 
Kind  for  thofe  whom  the  Chaftifements  of  this  Life 
did  not  bring  to  themfelves.  Yet  ftill  they  will  all 
be  fatherly  Chaftifements,  intended  to  amend  and 
perfeft,  not  to  be  final  and  vindidive.  That  the 
Bulk  of  Sinners  are  not  utterly  incorrigible,  even  com- 
mon Obfervation  Ihews ;  but  the  Hiftory  of  Aflbcia- 
tion  makes  it  ftill  more  evident ;  and  it  feems  very 
repugnant  to  Analogy  to  fuppofe,  that  any  Sinners, 
even  the  very  worft  that  ever  lived,  (hould  be  fo, 
fhculd  be  hardened  beyond  the  Reach  of  all  Suffering, 
of  all  Selfifhnefs,  Hope,  Fear,  Good-will,  Gratitude, 
6fr.  For  we  are  all  alike  in  Kind,  and  do  not  differ 
greatly  in  Degree  here.  We  have  each  of  us  PafTions 
of  all  Sorts,  and  lie  open  to  Influences  of  all  Sorts  ; 
fo  as  that  the  Perfons  A  and  By  in  whatever  differ- 
ent Proportions  their  intelledual  Affedlions  now  exift, 
may,  by  a  fuitable  Set  of  Imprcffions,  become  here- 
after alike. 

Thefe  and  many  fuch-like  Reafonlngs  muft  occur 
to  attentive  Perfons  upon  this  Subjedl,  fo  as  to  make 
it  highly  unfuitable  to  the  Benevolence  of  the  Deity, 
or  to  the  Relations  which  he  bears  to  us,  according 
to  the  mere  Light  of  Nature,  that  infinite  irreverfi- 
ble  Mifery,  to  commence  at  Death,  ftiould  be  the 
Punifliment  of  the  Sins  of  this  Life.  And,  by  pur- 
fuing  this  Method  of  Reafoning,  we  (hall  be  lea  firft 
to  exclude  Mifery  upon  the  Balance,  and  then  to 
hope  for  the  ultimate  unlimited  Happinefs  of  all 
Mankind. 
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PROP.  95. 

//  is  probable  from  the  Scriptures^      that  all 
Mankind  will  be  made  ultimately  happy. 

T  N  confidcring  the  Dodtrine  of  the  Scriptures  upon 
this  Head,  it  will  firfl  be  requifite  to  fhcw,  that  the 
Texts  alleged  to  prove  the  abfolutely  eternal  and  ir- 
reverfible  Mifery  of  the  Wicked  in  another  Life,  may 
juftly  be  interpreted  in  a  different  Scnfe. 

Now  the  Greek  Words  tranflated  eternal^  everlaft" 
ing,  and  for  ever^  in  the  New  Teftament,  do  not  by 
Derivation  (land  for  an  abfolute  Eternity,  neither  arc 
they  always  ufed  in  this  Senfe  in  the  New  Teftament, 
the  Septuagint^  or  Pagan  Authors.  The  fame  may 
be  faid  of  the  correfponding  Hebrew  Words.  It  is 
true  indeed,  that  they  generally  reprefent  a  long  Du- 
ration j  and  this  is  fometimes  limit :d  by  the  Context, 
or  Nature  of  the  Subjedt,  Ibmetimes  nor.  Now, 
according  to  this  Interpretation,  the  Punifhments  of 
the  Wicked  will  be  of  great  Duration,  fuppofe  of 
one  or  more  long  Ages  or  Difpenfations.  But  one 
might  rather  conclude  from  the  Words  of  the  Origi- 
nal, if  their  Derivation  be  confidcred,  that  they  will 
end  at  the  Expiration  of  fome  fuch  long  Period,  than 
that  they  will  be  abfolutely  eternal. 

If  it  be  faid,  That  the  Eternity  of  God  is  exprefTcd 
by  the  fame  Words  •,  I  anfwer.  That  here  the  Na- 
ture of  the  Subjed  gives  a  Senfe  to  the  Words,  where- 
of they  are  otherwife  incapable.  It  may  be  urged  in 
like  manner,  that  the  Duration  of  future  Rewards 
is  exprefled  by  the  fame  Words ;  but  then  the  ab- 
folute Eternity  of  this  Duration  is  not  perhaps  dedu- 
cible  at  ail  from  thefe  or  any  other  Words.  We 
mud  in  'this  intirely  refer  ourfelves  to  the  Bounty 
and  Benevolence  of  our  Creator,  and  depend  upon 
him  for  all  our  Expe6lations.  Befides,  the  Nature 
of  the  Subjed  differs  widely  here.     To  fuppofe  the 
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Mifcry  of  the  Wicked  to  be,  in  every  refpeft,  equal 
and  piralld  to  the  Happinefs  of  the  Good,  is  quite 
contrary  to  the  general  Tenor  of  the  Scriptures ; 
and  looks  like  fetting  up  the  Manichean  Dodtrine  of 
two  oppofite  infinite  Principles,  a  Dodtrine  every- 
where condemned  in  efFe(5t,  though  not  in  cxprefs 
Words,  both  by  the  Old  and  New  Teftament.  Wc 
may  add,  that  the  Happinefs  of  the  Good  is  alfo  de- 
noted in  Scripture  by  Incorruption,  Indififolubility, 
6ff .  as  well  as  by  the  Words  applied  to  the  Punifh- 
rtients  of  the  Wicked. 

The  Words  of  our  Saviour,  JVbere  their  Worm 
dietb  not^  and  their  Fire  is  not  quenched^  are  thought 
by  fome  to  be  a  ftrong  Argument  for  tlie  abfolute 
Eternity  of  future  Punifhment.  But  as  thefe  Words 
are  taken  from  Ifaiah^  and  allude  to  the  Punilhment 
of  the  Maiefadors,  whofe  Carcafes  were  fuffered  to 
rot  upon  the  Ground,  or  burnt  in  the  Valley  of  Hin- 
nom^  they  appear  to  be  too  popular  and  figurative 
to  juftify  fuch  an  Interpretation.  And  yet  they  feem 
plainly  intended  to  declare  the  very  long  Duration  of 
future  Punifhment  •,  and  that,  as  the  Worms,  which 
feed  upon  a  putrefied  Body,  or  the  Fire,  which  burns 
it  in  this  World,  do  themfelves  come  to  a  certain  and 
known  Period,  the  Mifery  of  another  World,  and 
the  Fire  of  Hell,  will  have  no  definite  one  ;  but 
continue  till  they  have  confumed  the  Sin  and  Guile 
which  feed  them.  In  this  Way  of  Interpretation, 
the  PafTage  under  Confidcration  would  agree  with 
that  concerning  the  Payment  of  the  laft  Farthing. 

Our  Saviour's  ExprelTion  concerning  Judas ^  <\z, 
That  it  had  been  good  for  hinu  that  he  bad  not  been 
horny  cannot  indeed  be  alleged  for  the  Proof  of  the 
Eternity  of  future  PuniHiment-,  but  it  fcems  to  op- 
pofe  the  Suppofition  of  the  ultimate  Happinefs  of 
all.  However,  this  Exprefiion  miy  be  popular  and 
proverbial ;  or  it  may  perhaps  denote,  that  his  lad 
Agonies,  or  his  Sufferings  in  another  World,  (hould 
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outweigh  all  his  preceding  Happinefs,  or  feme  way 
admit  of  an  Interpretation  confiftent  with  the  Propo- 
fition  under  Confideration.  For  it  does  not  appear 
to  be  fufficiently  clear  and  precife  for  an  abfolute  Dif- 
proof  of  it.  We  may  add,  that  as  every  Man,  who 
at  his  Death  falls  fhort  of  the  Terms  of  Salvation, 
whatever  thcfe  be,  crucifies  the  Son  of  God  afrejh^  ac- 
cording to  the  Language  of  St.  Paul  \  fo  he  will 
have  Reafon,  according  to  his  then  neceffary  Concep- 
tions, to  wi(h  with  JudaSy  that  he  had  never  been 
born.  0  that  they  were  wife^  that  they  underjtood 
this^  that  they  would  confider  their  latter  End ! 

Now,  as  the  Words  of  the  New  Teftament  do 
not  necefifarily  infer  the  abfolute  Eternity  of  Punifh- 
ment ;  fo  the  general  Tenor  of  Reafoning  there  ufed, 
with  numberlefs  PaiTagcs  both  of  the  Old  and  New 
Teftaments,  concerning  the  Mercy  of  God,  his  Rea- 
dinefs  to  forgive,  &c.  favour  the  contrary  Opinion. 
And  this  is  a  farther  Reafon  for  interpreting  thcfe  Texts 
of  an  indefinitely  long  Duration  only  ;  and  that 
cfpecially  if  the  fmall  Number  of  them,  and  the  infi- 
nite Importance  of  the  Docflrine,  which  they  are  fup- 
pofed  to  contain,  be  alfo  taken  into  Confideration. 

To  the  fame  Purpofe  we  may  obfcrve,  that  there 

is  nothing  in  all  St.  Paulas  Epiftles,  from  whence  the 

abfolute  Eternity  of  future  Punifhmcnt  can  be  at  all 

inferred,  except  the  Words,   Everlafting  Dejlru^ion 

from  the  Pre  fence  of  our  Lord,  2  ThefT.  i.  9.  though 

the  Epiftles  to  the  Romans  and  Hebrews  are  both  of 

them  general  Summaries  of  the  Chriftiim  Religion, 

and  though  he  fpeaks  in  both  of  future  Punilhment. 

In  the  Epiftle  to  the  Romans,   he  fays,   'Tribulation 

and  Angiiifh  (not  eternal  Tribulation^  fhall  be  upn 

every  Soul  of  Man,  that  doth  Evil ;  alfo  that  the  IVa- 

ges  of  Sin  is  Death,  not  eternal  Death,    or  eternal 

Punifhment -,  whereas  the  Gift  of  God  is  eternal  Life, 

In  the  Epiftle  to  the  Hebrews,  he  afks.  Of  how  much 

forer  Punifhment  than  temporal  Death,   an  Apoftatc 
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is  to  be  thought  worthy  ?  Which  feems  not  likely  for 
him  to  do,  had  he  believed  it  eternal.  In  like  man- 
ner, there  is  nothing  of  this  Kind  in  St.  Luki^  Go- 
fpcl,  or  his  A^s  of  the  Appftles^  in  St.  John\  Gofpcl, 
or  his  Epiftles,  or  in  the  Epiftles  of  St.  James^  St. 
Peter^  or  St.  Jude.  And  yet  good  Men  now,  who 
believe  the  Eternity  of  Punifliment,  fcarce  ever  fail 
to  infill  upon  it  mod  earneflly  in  their  Difcourfes  and 
Exhortations.  For,  if  it  be  a  Dodlrine  of  the  Chri- 
ftian  Religion,  it  is  fo  eflential  a  one,  as  that  it  could 
not  have  been  omitted  by  any  infpired  Writer,  nor 
fail  to  have  been  declared  in  the  moll  exprefs  Terms, 
which  certainly  cannot  be  faid  of  any  of  the  Texts 
alleged  to  prove  the  Eternity  of  Punifhment.  The 
Words  tranflatcd  eternal^  and  for  ever.,  mufl  have 
been  ambiguous  to  the  Jews^  i.  e.  to  the  firft  Chri- 
ilians  i  and  the  figurative  Exprefljon,  Their  Worm  di- 
etb  noty  &c.  is  far  lefs  determinate  than  many  Phra- 
fes,  which  our  Saviour  might  have  chofen,  had  it 
been  hi>  Intention  to  denounce  abfolutely  eternal 
Mifery. 

To  this  we  may  add,  that  it  does  not  appear 
from  the  Writings  of  the  moll  antient  Fathers,  that 
they  put  fuch  a  Conflrudlion  upon  the  Words  of 
the  New  Tellament ;  and  the  Omifllon  of  this  Do- 
dlrine  in  the  antient  Creeds  Ihews,  that  it  was  no 
original  Dodlrine,  or  not  thought  efifential ;  which 
yet  could  not  be,  if  it  was  believed  ;  or  that  many 
eminent  Perfons  for  fome  Centuries  were  of  a  con- 
trary Opinion.  And  indeed  the  Dodlrine  of  Purga- 
tory, as  now  taught  by  the  Papifts,  feems  to  be  a 
Corruption  of  a  genuine  Dodlrine  held  by  the  andent 
Fathers  concerning  a  purifying  Fire. 

It  may  perhaps  be,  that  the  abfolute  Eternity  of 
PuniOiment  was  not  received,  till  after  the  Introdu- 
dion  of  metaphyfical  Subtleties  relating  to  Time, 
Eternity,  i^c.  and  the  Ways  of  exprefilng  thefe  j  /.  e. 

not 
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not  till  after  the  Pagan  Philofophy,  and  vain  Deceit, 
had  mixed  itfelf  with  and  corrupted  Chriftianity. 

Still  farther,  It  does  by  no  means  appear  to  be  con- 
fonant  to  the  Nature  of  the  Chriftian  Religion  to  in-. 
terpret  the  New  Teftament  in  a  ftrid  literal  Manner, 
or  adhere  to  Phrafes  in  Oppofition  to  the  general 
Tenor  of  it.  Our  Saviour  in  many  Places  appeals  to 
the  natural  equitable  Judgments  of  his  Auditors. 
The  Evangelills  and  Apoftles  all  enter  into  the  Reafons 
of  Things ;  the  Gofpels  are  Ihort  Memoirs  \  the  Epi- 
files  were  written  to  Friends,  and  new  Converts  \  and 
the  Nature  of  fuch  Writings  muft  be  very  different 
from  that  of  a  precife  determinate  Law,  fuch  as 
that  of  Mofes^  or  the  Civil  Law  of  any  Country. 
And  indeed  herein  lies  one  material  Difference  between 
the  rigid  Jewijh  Difpenfation,  and  the  Chriftian,  which 
laft  is  called  by  St.  James  the  perfect  Law  of  Liberty, 
From  all  which  it  follows,  that  we  are  rather  to  follow 
the  general  Tenor,  than  to  adhere  to  particular  Ex- 
prefTions.  And  this  will  appear  dill  more  reafonable, 
when  it  is  confidered,  that  we  are  yet  but  Novices  in 
the  Language  of  the  Old  and  New  Teftaments,  the 
Relations  which  they  bear  to  each  other,  and  their 
Declarations  concerning  future  Events. 

Another  Argument  againit  interpreting  the  Pafifages 
above  referred  to,  in  the  Senfe  of  abfolutely  eternal 
Mifery,  is,  that  there  are  many  other  Parages,  whofc 
ilri6l  and  literal  Senfe  is  contrary  thereto.  And  in 
fuch  a  Cafe  it  feems,  that  the  infinite  Goodnefs  of 
God,  fo  many  ways  declared  in  the  Scriptures,  muft 
foon  turn  the  Scale,  For  the  Scriptures  muft  be 
made  confiftent  with  themfelves ;  and  the  Veracity 
and  Goodnefs  of  God  feem  much  rather  to  oblige 
him  to  perform  a  Promife,  than  to  execute  a  Threat- 
ening. 1  will  mention  a  fewPaffages,  fome  of  which 
it  may  be  obferved  even  eftablifli  the  contrary  Uo- 
drine  of  the  ukimate  Happinefs  of  all  Mankind. 

Thus  the  moft  natural,  as  well  as  the  moft  ftri(fl 
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and  literal  Senfc  of  the  Words,  As  in  Adam  ail  die^ 
(0  in  Chrtfi  Jhall  all  be  made  alive^   is  the  ultimate 
Happinefs  of  all  the  Children  of  Adamy  of  all  Man- 
kind.    God's  Mercy  is  declared  to  etidure  for  ever  ; 
and  he  is  faid  not  to  keep  his  Anger  forever :  Which 
ExpreJions,   in   th(;ir  firft  and  moft  obvious  Senfc, 
are    quite    inconfiftcnt    with    the    abfolute     Eter- 
nity of  Punifhmcnt.      Our  Saviour  fays,    that  the 
Pcrfon  who  is  not  reconciled  to  his  Brother,  fhall 
not  he  difcharged  till  he  has  paid  the  laft  Farthing  \ 
which  intimates,  that  there  is  a  Time  when  he  will 
be  difcharged.      In  like    manner  the  Debtor,    who 
owed  his  Lord  10,000  Talents,  is  delivered  over  to 
the  Tormentors,  till  he  pay  thefe.     To  fay  that  he 
can  never  pay  them,  becaufe  as  we  have  all  our  Fa» 
cultics  from  God,    fo  we  can  merit  nothing  from 
God,  is  to  embrace  the  Mechanical  Hypothefis,  which, 
in  the  Judgment  of  all,  mud  'be  utterly  inconfiftent 
with  the  Eternity  of  Punifhment.      For,   if  a  Man 
cannot  have  Merit,  he  cannot  have  Demerit.     To 
fuppofe  a  Creature  any-way  brought  into  Being  upon 
fuch  Terms,    as   to  be  only   capable  of  Demerit, 
feems  moft  highly  injurious  to  tlie  Attributes  of  God, 
by  whatever  means  this  be  effeifled,  the  Fall  of  our 
firft  Parents,  or  any  other. 

Again,  God  in  Judgment  remembers  Mercy.  This 
is  faid  in  general  -,  and  therefore  it  ought  not  to  be 
confined  to  the  Judgments  of  this  World.  And  to 
do  fo,  when  all  the  Plcafures  and  Pains  of  tu\^  World 
are  every-where  in  the  New  Teftament  declared  un- 
worthy of  our  Regard  in  comparifon  of  thofe  of  an- 
other, is  highly  unfuitable  to  the  Goodnefs  of  God. 
But  indeed  this  cannot  be  done  without  departing 
from  the  moft  obvious  literal  Senfe.  The  fame  may 
be  faid  of  the  Paflages,  God  is  not  extreme  to  mark 
what  is  done  amifs  -,  that  he  is  loving  to  every  Many 
that  his  Mercy,  his  tender  Mercy,  is  over  all  hts^ 
JVorKs,  &c.  Can  it  be  faid  with  any  Appearance  or 
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Truth,   that  God  will  give  an  infinite  Overbalance 
of  Mifery  to  thofe  Beings  whom  he  loves  ? 

It  may  very  well  be  fuppofed,  that  though  the 
Punilhmcnts  of  a  future  State  oe  finite ;  yet  this  (hould 
not  be  declared  in  fo  many  Words  in  the  Scriptures. 
For  fuch  a  Procedure  would  be  analogous  to  the  gra- 
dual Opening  of  all  God's  Difpenfadons  of  Mercy. 
Mankind  in  their  Infant  State  were  not  able  to  re- 
ceive fuch  Kind  of  Nourifhment ;  neither  are  all  per- 
haps yet  able.  But,  if  future  Punifliments  be  ab- 
folutely  eternal,  it  is  hard  to  conceive  why  this  Ihould 
not  have  been  declared  in  the  mod  exprefs  Terms, 
and  in  many  Places  of  Scripture  ;  alfo  how  there 
fhould  be  fo  many  PafTages  there,  which  are  appa- 
rently inconfiflent  therewith. 

There  remains  one  Argument  more,  and  of  great 
Weight  in  my  Opinion,  againft  interprenng  any  Paf- 
fages  of  Scripture  fo  as  to  denounce  abfolutely  eter- 
nal Mifery.  This  is,  the  Declarations  of  the  Scrip- 
tures concerning  the  omalnefs  of  the  Number  of  the 
Elcd,  and  the  great  Difficulty  of  entering  in  at  the 
flreight  Gate,  already  taken  notice  of.  To  fuppofc 
future  Punifliments  to  be  abfolutely  eternal,  is  to  fup- 
pofe,  that  the  Chriftian  Difpenfation  condemns  far 
the  greater  Part  of  Mankind  to  infinite  Mifery  upon 
the  Balance,  whilft  yet  it  is  every-where  declared  to 
be  a  Difpenfation  of  Mercy,  to  be  Glory  to  God,  and 
Good'Zvill  to  Men  ;  which  is  a  great  apparent  Incon' 
fiftency.  And  indeed,  unlefs  the  Dodrine  of  abfo- 
lutely eternal  Punifliment  be  taken  ^way,  it  feems 
impradicable  to  convince  the  World  of  the  great 
Purity  and  Perfedlion  required  by  the  Gofpel  in  or- 
der to  our  Entrance  into  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven. 
If  there  be  no  Punifliment  in  another  State,  befides 
what  is  abfolutely  eternal.  Men  of  very  low  Degrees 
of  Virtue  will  hope  to  efcape  this,  and  confequently  to 
efcape  with  Impunity :  Whereas,  if  there  be  a  purging 
fire,  into  which  all  the  Wicked  are  to  be  caft,  to 
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remain  and  fuffer  there  according  to  their  Demerits, 
far  beyond  what  Men  generally  fuffer  in  this  Life  •, 
and  if  there  be  only  few,  that  are  admitted  toHap- 
pinefs  after  the  Expiration  of  this  Life,  without  fuch 
farther  Purification  ;  what  Vigour  and  Earneftnefs 
(hould  we  ufe  to  efcape  fo  great  a  Punifhment,  and 
to  be  of  the  happy  Number  of  thofc,  whofe  Names 
are  written  in  the  Book  of  Life  I 

This  may  fuffice  to  fliew,  that  the  abfolute  Eter- 
nity of  future  Punifhment  cannot  be  concluded  from 
the  Scriptures.  We  are  next  to  inquire  what  Evi- 
dences they  afford  for  the  ultimate  Happincfs  of  all 
Mankind.  I  have  already  mentioned  fome  Paff- 
ages,  which  favour  this  Doctrine  \  but  I  intend 
now  to  propofe  two  Arguments  of  a  more  general 
Nature. 

Firft,  then,  It  may  be  obfervcd,  That  the  Scrip- 
tures give  a  Sandlion  to  mofl  of  the  foregoing  Argu- 
ments, taken  from  the  I^ight  of  Nature,  for  this  Do- 
ctrine, by  reafoning  in  the  fame  Manner.     Thus  the 
Punifhments  of  the  Jews  and  others  are  reprefented 
as  Chaftifements,  /.  e,  as  Evils  tendinp;  to  produce  a 
Good  greater  than  themfelves.     Our  Benevolence  to 
our  Children  is  reprefented  by  Chriil,  as  an  Argu- 
ment of  the  infinitely  greater  Benevolence  of  God 
our  Heavenly  Father.     God  promifes  to  make  Abra- 
ham happy    by  making   his  Pofterity  happy,    and 
them  happy  by  making  them  the  Inftrumcnts  of  Hap- 
pinefs  to  all  the  Nations  of  the  Earth  (which  they 
are   dill   to   be    probably  in   a  much   more   ample 
Manner,  than   they  have  ever  yet  been).     Now  this 
ihews,  that  the  Happinefs,   intended  for  us  all,    is 
the  Gratification  of  our  Benevolence.     The  Good- 
nefs  of  God  is  every-where  reprefented  as  prevailing 
over  his  Seventy;  he   remembers  good  Acflions  to 
Thoufands  of  Generations,    and  punifhes  evil  ones 
only  to  the  Third  and  Fourth.     Not  a  Sparrow  is 
forgotten  before  him  j  he  giveth  to  all  their  Meat 
Vol.  II.  Ff  in 
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in  due  Seafon  ;  pities  us,  as  a  Father  does  his  ChiJ- 
dren  v  and  fcts  our  Sins  as  far  from  us,  as  Heaven  is 
from  Earth,  6ff.  All  which  Kind  of  Language  fure- 
ly  implies  both  infinite  Mercy  in  the  Forgivcnefs  of 
Sin,  and  infinite  Love  in  advancing  his  purified  Chil- 
dren.    We  are  all  the  Offspring  of  God,  and,  by 
confequence,  agreeably  to  other  Phrafes,    are  Hein 
of  all  Things^  Heirs  of  God,  and  Coheirs  vAthChrifi^ 
Members  of  the  myftical  Body  of  Chrift,  and  of  each 
ether,  i.  e.  we  arc  all  Partakers  of  the  Happinefs  of 
God,  through  his  Bounty  and  Mercy.     God  is  the 
God  of  the  Gentiles,  as  well  as  of  the  Jews  j  and 
has  concluded  th°m  all  in  Unbelief,  only  that  he  migbt 
have  Mercy  upon  all.     And,  in  general,  all  the  Ar- 
guments for  the  ultimate  Happinefs  of  all  Mankind, 
taken  from  the  Relations  which  we  bear  to  God, 
as  our  Creator,  Preferver,  Governor,  Father,  Friend, 
and  God,  are  abundantly  attelted  by  the  Scriptures. 
Secondly,  There  are  in  the  Scriptures  fome  Argu- 
ments for  the  ultimate  Reftoration  and  Happinefs  of 
all  Mankind,    which  now  feem  fufficiently  full  and 
llrong,  and  which  yet  could  not  be  underftood  in 
former  Ages  •,   at  lead  we  fee,  that,   in  fad,  they 
were  not.     Of  this  kind  is  the  Hiflory  of  the  Jewijb 
State,  with  the  Prophecies  relating  thereto.    For  we 
may  obferve,  that,  according  to  the  Scriptures,  the 
Body  Politic  of  the  Jews  muft  be  made  flourilhing 
and  happy,  whether  they  will  or  no,  by  the  Severities 
which  God  inflicts  upon  them.     Now  the  Jewijb 
State,  as  has  been  already  remarked,  appears  to  be 
a  Type  of  each  Individual   in   particular,   on  one 
hand  •,  and  of  Mankind  in  general,  on  the  other. 

Thus,  alfo,  it  is  foretold,  that  Chriil  will  fubdue 
all  things  tohimfelf  But  Subjedlion  to  Chrifl,  accord- 
ing to  the  figurative  prophetic  Style  of  the  Scriptures, 
is  Happinefs,  not  merely  Subjedion  by  Compulfion, 
like  that  to  an  earthly  Conqueror.  Agreeably  to  this, 
fill  things  are  to  be  gathered  together  in  one  in  Chrijf, 
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both  thofc  which  are  in  Heaven^  and  thofc  on  Earth : 
And  St,  John  faw  every  Creature  in  Heaven^  in  Earthy 
under  the  Eat  thy  and  in  the  Sed^  and  all  that  were  in 
thenty  praiftng  God. 

The  Prayer  of  Faith  can  remove  Mountains  j  all 
Things  are  pofTible  to  it  *,  and,  if  we  could  fuppofe 
all  Men  defeftivc  in  this  Article,  in  praying 
with  Faith  for  the  ultimate  Plappinefs  of  Mankind, 
furely  our  Saviour  muft  do  this ;  his  Prayer  for  his 
Crucifiers  cannot  furely  fail  to  obtain  Pardon  and  Hap- 
pinefs  for  them. 

We  arc  commanded  to  love  God  with  our  whole 
Powers,  to  be  joyful  in  him,  to  praifc  him  evermore, 
not  only  for  his  Goodnefs  to  us,  but  alfo  for  that  to 
all  the  Children  of  Men.  But  fuch  Love  and  Joy,  to 
be  unbounded,  prefuppofe  unbounded  Goodnefs  in 
God,  to  be  manifeftcd  to  all  Mankind  in  due  time  ; 
clfe  there  would  be  fome  Men,  on  whofe  Accounts 
we  could  not  rejoice  in  God.  At  the  lame  time,  the 
Delay  of  this  Manifeftation  of  God's  Goodnefs,  with 
the  Severity  exercifed  towards  Particulars,  in  their 
ProgrefstoHappinefs,  beget  Submifllon,  Refignadon, 
Fear  and  Tremblings  in  us,  till  at  laft  we  come  to  that 
ferfeEl  Love  that  cafts  out  Fear, 

It  may  perhaps  be,  that  the  Writers  of  the  Old  and 
New  Teflaments  did  not  fee  the  full  Meaning  of  the 
glorious  Declarations,  which  the  Holy  Spirit  has  de- 
livered to  us  by  their  means  •,  juft  as  Daniel,  and  the 
other  Prophets,  were  ignorant  of  the  full  and  precife 
Import  of  their  Prophecies,  relating  to  Chrift.  Or 
perhaps  they  did  ;  but  thought  it  expedient,  or  were 
commanded,  not  to  be  more  explicit.  The  Chriftian 
Religion,  in  converting  the  various  Pagan  Nations  of 
the  World,  was  to  be  corrupted  by  them  ;  and  the 
fuperftitious  Fear  of  God,  which  is  one  of  thefc  Cor- 
ruptions, may  have  been  necelTary  hitherto  on  account 
of  the  reft.  But  now  the  Corruptions  of  the  true 
Religion  begin  to  be  difcovered,  and  removed,  by  the 
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earnefi:  Endeavours  of  good  Men  of  all  Nations  anti 
Sedls,  in  thcfc  latter  Times,  by  ihc'ii- cowparin^  fpiri- 
tual  Things  ivith  fpiritual. 

How  far  the  Brute  Creation  is  concerned  in  the 
Redemption  by  Chrift,  may  be  doubted  •,  and  it  docs 
not  feem  to  be  much  or  immeditatcly  our  Bufinefs  to 
inquire,  as  no  relative  Duty  depends  thereon.  How- 
ever, their  Fall  with  Adam^  the  Covenant  made  witb 
them  after  the  Deluge,  their  lerving  as  Sacrifices  for 
the  Sins  of  Men,  and  as  Types  and  Emblems  in  the 
Prophecies,  their  being  commanded  to  praife  God 
(for  every  thing  that  hath  Breath  is  thus  commanded, 
as  well  as  the  Gentiles),  feem  to  intimate,  that  there 
is  Mercy  in  Store  for  them  alfo,  more  than  we 
may  expe6l,  to  be  revealed  in  due  time.  The  Jews 
confidered  the  Gentiles  as  Dogs  in  comparifon  of 
themfelvcs.  And  the  Brute  Creatures  appear  by  the 
foregoing  Hillory  of  Affociation  to  differ  from  us  in 
Degree,  rather  than  in  Kind. 

It  may  be  objc6led  here,  That,  if  this  Opinion  of 
the  ultimate  tiappinefs  of  all  Mankind  be  true,  it  is 
not,  however,  proper  to  publifli  it.  Men  arc  vciy 
^vickcd,  notwithllanding  the  Fear  of  eternal  Punilh- 
ment ;  and  therefore  will  probably  be  more  fo,  if  that 
Fear  be  removed,  and  a  Hope  given  to  the  mofi: 
wicked  of  attaining  everlafting  Happinefs  ultimately. 
I  anfwer,  Firll,  That  this  Opinion  is  already  publiHied 
fo  far,  that  very  few  irreligious  Perions  can  be  fuppo- 
led  to  believe  the  contrary  much  longer :  Or,  if  they 
do  believe  abfclutely  eternal  Punifliment  to  be  the 
Do6lrine  of  the  Scriptures,  they  will  be  much  induced 
thereby  to  rejed  Revealed  Religion  itfclf.  It  feems 
therefore  to  be  now  a  proper  Time  to  inquire  candidly 
and  impartially  into  the  Truth.  The  World  abounds 
fo  much  with  Writers,  that  the  mere  Opinion  of  a 
fingle  one  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  have  any  great 
Weight.  The  Arguments  produced  will  themfelves 
be  examined,  and  a  Pcrfon  can  now  do  little  more 
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tlun  bring  Things  to  View  for  the  Judgment  of 
others.  I'he  Number  of  Tcaciicrs  in  all  Arts  and 
Sciences  is  fo  great,  that  no  one  amongft  tlicm  can  or 
ought  to  have  Followers,  unlefs  as  lar  as  he  follows 
TRith. 

But,  Secondly,  It  does  not  fccm,  that  even  the 
Motives  of  Fear  are  lefiTened  to  confidcrate  Perfons, 
by  fuppofing  the  Fire  of  Hell  to  be  only  a  purifying 
one.  For  it  is  clear  from  the  Scriptures,  that  the  Pu- 
niOimcnt  will  be  very  dreadful  and  durable.  We  can 
fet  no  Bounds  either  to  the  Degree  or  Duration  of  it. 
They  are  therefore  pra6lically  intinitc. 

Thirdly,  The  Motives  of  Love  are  infinitely  en- 
hanced by  fuppofing  the  ultimate  unlimited  Happincfs 
of  all.  This  takes  off  the  Charge  of  Knthufiafm  from 
that  noble  Expreffion  of  fome  myftical  Writers,  in 
which  they  refign  themfelves  intirely  to  God,  both  for 
Time  and  Eternity.  This  niakes  us  embrace  even 
the  mod  wicked  with  the  mod  cordial,  tender, 
humble  Affe6lion.  We  pity  them  at  prefect,  as 
Vejjels  of  JVrath  •,  yet  live  in  certain  Hopes  of  rejoi- 
cing with  them  at'laft  •,  labour  to  bring  this  to  pafs, 
and  to  haften  it  •,  and  confider,  that  every  thing  is 
good,  and  pure,  and  pcrfcfl,  in  the  Sight  of  God. 
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CONCLUSION. 

HAVE  now  gone  through  with  my  Obferva- 
tions  on  the  Frame,  Duty,  and  Expedlations  of 
MAN,   finifhing  them  with   the  Dodrine  of 
ultimate,  unlimited  Happiriefs  to  All.    This  Dodrine, 
if  it  be  true,   ought  at  once  to  difpel  all  Gloominefs, 
Anxiety,  and  Sorrow,  from  our  Hearts-,  and  raifc 
them  to  the  higheft  Pitch  of  Love,  Adoration,  and 
Gratitude  towards  God,  our  mod  bountiful  Creator, 
and  merciful  Father,  and  the  inexhauflible  Source  of  all 
Happinefs  and  Perfedtion.     Here  Self-intereft,  Bene- 
volence, and  Piety,  all  concur  to  move  and  exalt  our 
AtTeflions.     How  happy  in  himfelf,  how  benevolent 
to  others,  and  how  thankful  to  God,  ought  that  Man 
to  be,  who  believes  both  himfelf  and  others  born  to 
an  infinite  Expedation !  Since  God  has  bid  us  rejoice, 
what  can  make  us  forrowful  ?  Since  he  has  created  us 
for  Happi'iefs,  what  Mifery  can  we  fear?  If  we  be 
really  intended  for  ultimate  unlimited  Happinefs,  it 
is  no  Matter  to  a  truly  refigned  Perfon,  when,  or 
where,  or  how.     Nay,  could  any  of  us  fully  conceive, 
and  be  duly  influenced  by,  this  glorious  Expedation, 
this  infinite  Balance  in  our  Favour,  it  would  be  fuffi- 
cient  to  deprive  all  prefent  Evils  of  their  Sting  and 
Bitternefs.     It  would  be  a  fufficient  Anfwer  to  the 
ToDtv  t3  Kcuihf  to  all  our  Difficulties  and  Anxieties  from 
the  Follv.  Vice,  and  Mifery,  which  we  experience  in 
ourfelvc:,  and  fee  in  others,  to  fay,  that  they  will  all 
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tnd  in  unbounded  Knowlegc,  Virtue,  and  Happi- 
ncfs  5  and  that  the  Progrefs  of  every  Individual  in 
his  PaflTagc  through  an  eternal  Life  is  from  imperfcft 
to  pcrfcd,  particular  to  general,  lefs  to  greater,  finite 
to  infinite,  2;nd  from  the  Creature  to  the  Creator. 

But,  alas !  this  is  chiefly  Speculation,  and  mulT  be 
to  the  Bulk  of  Mankind.     Whilfl  we  continue  en- 
tangled in  the  Fetters  of  Sin,  wc  cannot  enjoy  the 
glorious  Liberty  and  Privileges  of  the  Children  of 
God.     We  cannot  cxalc  ourfelves  to  Heaven,  and 
make  a  right  Eftimate  of  Things,    from  the  true 
Point  of  View,  till  we  get  clear  of  the  Attraflion, 
and  magic  Influences,  of  the  Earth.     Whence  it  fol- 
lows, that  this  Doctrine,  however  great  and  glorious 
in  itielf,  in  the  Eye  of  a  Being  fufficicntly  advanced 
in  Purity  and  Comprehenfion,  mud  be  to  us  like  the 
Book  given  to  St.  'John^  hitter  in  the  Belly^  though 
fweet  in  the  Mouth,     The  firft  genci'.il  View  cannot 
but  charm  us,  however  groveling  and  corrupt  our 
Minds  may  be.     But  when  we   begin  to  digefb  it, 
when,  after  mature  Deliberation,  we  come  to  fee  its 
feveral  Evidences,   Connexions,   and  Confequenccs, 
our  Self-intcreft,  our  Benevolence,  and  our  Piety,  in 
proportion  to  their  Strength  and  Purity,  will  all  rife 
lip,  and  join  their  Forces,  and  alarm  us  to  the  utmoft 
Extent  of  our  Facukies.     When  we  confidcr  the  Pu- 
rity required  of  thofe,  who  are  fo  happy  as  to  efcapc 
the  Second  Death,  and  thu  purifying  Lake  of  Fire, 
whofe  Smoke  afcendeth  up  for  ever  and  ever,  i.  e.  for 
Ages  of  Ages,  we  cannot  but  be  in  Pain  for  ourfelves, 
and  work   out   our   own   Salvation   with  Fear   and 
Trembling.     When  we  view  the  Sin  and  Wicked- 
nefs,  with  which  the  World  cvery-wherc  abounds,  our 
Hearts  cannot  but  melt  with  Compalnon  for  others, 
for  the  Tortures  that  are  prepared  for  them,  after  the 
Expiration  of  this  Life,  in  order  to  fit  them  for  pure 
and  fpiritual  Happinefs,  to  burn  out  the  Stains  of  Scn- 
fuality  and  Self-love,  and  exalt  them  to  the  unbounded 
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Love  of  God,  and  his  Works.  When  we  confider 
farther,  that  God  has  Mercy  on  whom  he  will,  and 
hardens  whom  he  will,  and  that  we,  with  all  our 
PJeafures  and  Pains,  are  abfolute  Nothings  in  compa- 
rifon  of  him,  we  mud,  like  St.  John  again,  fall  down 
at  his  Feet  dead  with  Aflonifhment.  And  yet  we 
need  not  fear  •,  from  the  Inftant  that  we  thus  humble 
ourfelves,  he  will  lay  his  Hand  upon  us,  and  exalt  us  •, 
he  has  the  Keys  of  Death  and  Hell,  in  every  poiTible 
Senfe  of  thofe  Words. 

There  is  alfo  another  Con fi deration,  which,  though 
of  lefs  Moment  than  the    foregoing,  is  yet  abun* 
dantly  fuHicient  to  move  the  Compaflion  of  the  Good, 
and  alarm  the  Fears  of  the  Wicked  ;  I  mean  the  tcm^ 
poral  Evils  and  Woes,  which  will  probably  fall  upon 
the  nominally  Chriftian  States  of  thefe  Weftern  Parts, 
the  Chriftian  Babylon^  before  the  great  Revolution  pre- 
dicted in  the  Scriptures,  before  the  Kingdoms  of  this 
World  become  the  Kingdoms  of  our  Lord,  and  of 
his  Chrift.     Thefc  Evils  will  be  brought  upon  us  by 
our  Exccfs  of  Wickednefs,    joft  as  the  Deluge  was 
upon  the  old  World,  and  the  Deftru6lion  of  Sodom 
upon  its  lewd  Inhabitants,  through  theirs  j  they  nay 
alfo  be  fomewhat  delayed,  or  alleviated,  by  Rv'for- 
mations  public  or  private,  even  partial  and  tempo- 
rary ones.     1  will  therefore  make  a  few  fhort  Rv 
marks  concerning  fuch  Things,  as  feem  more  parti- 
cularly to  call  for  the  Attention  of  the  prefent  Chri- 
ftian World  i   at  leaft  of  thofe  good  Pbiladelphians^ 
who  are  defirous  to  keep  themfelves  and  others  from 
that  Hour  of  Temptation,  which  is  coming  upon  us 
all.     My  Remarks  muft  be  fuppofed  to  relate  chiefly 
to  this  Kingdom  •,  to  be  fuggefted  by  what  occurs  in 
it  •,  and  to  be  calculated,  as  far  as  my  poor,  but  fm- 
cere  and  earneft  Endeavours  can  have  any  Weight, 
to  ftem  for  a  while  that  Torrent  of  Vice  and  Impie- 
ty, which  feem  ready  to  fwallow  us  up,  and,  if  pof- 
fible,  wO  protrad  the  Life  of  the  Body  Politic.     But 
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I  prefume,  that  the  Rcfcmblancc  between  all  the  States 
of  Cbriftendom  is  fo  great  in  all  the  Points  here  con- 
fidered,  that  the  pradical  Confequences  arc  the  fame 
upon  the  Whole. 

There  are  Six  Things,  which  feem  more  efpec^aUy 
to  threaten  Ruin  and  DifTolution  to  the  prefent  States 
of  Cbrijlendom, 

Firft,  The  great  Growth  of  Athcifm  and  Infide- 
lity, particularly  amongft  the  governing  Part  of  thefe 
States. 

Secondly,  The  open  and  abandoned  Lewdnefs, 
to  which  great  Numbers  of  both  Sexes,  efpecially 
in  the  high  Ranks  of  Life,  have  given  themfclves 
up. 

Thirdly,  The  fordid  and  avowed  Self-interefb, 
which  is  almofl:  the  fole  Motive  of  Adion  in  thofe 
who  are  concerned  in  the  Adminiflration  of  public 
Affairs. 

Fourthly,  The  Licentioufnefs  and  Contempt  of 
every  Kind  of  Authority,  divine  and  human,  which 
is  fo  notorious  in  Inferiors  of  all  Ranks. 

Fifthly,  The  great  Worldly-mindednefs  of  the  Cler- 
gy, and  their  grofs  Negle(5ls  in  the  Difcharge  of  their 
proper  Funflions. 

Sixthly,  The  Careleflhefs  and  Infatuation  of  Parents 
and  Magiftrates  with  refped:  to  the  Education  of 
Youth,  and  the  confequent  early  Corruption  of  the 
rifing  Generation. 

All  thefe  Things  have  evident  mutual  Connexions 
and  Influences;  and,  as  they  all  feem  likely  to  in- 
creafe  from  time  to  time,  fo  it  can  fcarce  be  doubt- 
ed by  a  confiderate  Man,  whether  he  be  a  religious 
one  or  no,  but  that  they  will,  fooner  or  later,  bring 
on  a  total  Diffolution  of  all  the  Forms  of  Government, 
that  fubfift  at  prefent  in  the  Chriftian  Countries  of 
Europe,  I  will  note  down  fome  of  the  principal 
Fa(5tsof  each  Kind,  andlhew  their  utter  Inconfiften- 
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cy  with  the  Welfare  of  a  Body  Politic,    and  their 
neceflary  Tendency  to  Anarchy  and  Confufion. 

I  begin  with  the  Atheifm  and  Infidelity  which  pre- 
vail Co  much  among  the  governing  Part  of  thefe  Weft- 
cm   Kingdoms.     That  Infidelity  prevails,  efpecially 
in   thefe  Kingdoms,  will  readily  be  acknowleged  by 
all.     But  the  fame  Perfons,  who  treat  the  Chriftian 
Religion,    and  its  Advocates,  with  fo  much  Scorn, 
will  probably,  fome  of  them  at  leaft,  profefs  a  Re- 
gard  to  Natural  Religion  •,  and  it  may  feem  hard  to 
queilion  their  Sincerity.     However,  as  far  as  has  oc- 
curred to  my  Obftrvation,  thefe  Perfons  either  de- 
ceive themfelves,    or  attempt  to  deceive  others,  in 
this.     There  appears  in  them  no  Love  or  Fear  of 
God,  no  Confidence  in  him,  no  Delight  in  medita- 
ting upon  him,  in  praying  to  him,  or  praifing  him,  no 
Hope  or  Joy  in  a  future  State.     Their  Hearts  and 
Treafures  are  upon  this  Earth,  upon  fenfual  Pleafures, 
or  vain  Amufements,  perhaps  of  Philofophy  or  Phi- 
lology, purfued  to  pafs  the  Tin^.e,  upon  Honour  or 
Riches.     And  indeed  there  are  the  fame  Obiedlions, 
in  general,  to  Natural  Religion  as  to  Revealed,  and 
no  llronger  Evidences  for  it.     On  the  contrary,  the 
hiftorical  and  moral  Evidences  for  the  general  Truth 
of  the  Scriptures,  which  thefe  Perfons  deny,  are  more 
convincing  and  fatisfadory  to  philofophical  as  well  as 
to  vulgar  Capacities,   than  the  Arguments  that  are 
ufually  brought  to  prove  the  Exiftence  and  Attributes 
of  God,  his  Providence,  or  a  fijture  State :  Not  but 
that  thefe  laft  are  abundantly  fufficient  to  fatisfy  an 
earned  and  impartial  Inquirer. 

If  now  there  really  be  a  God,  who  is  our  natural 
and  moral  Governor,  and  who  expefts,  that  we  fiiould 
regard  him  as  fuch,  thofe  Magiftrates  who  care  not 
to  have  him  in  their  Thoughts,  to  fuflfer  him  to  in- 
terfere in  their  Scheme  of  Government,  who  fay  in 
their  Hearts^  that  there  is  no  God,  or  wifli  it,  or  even 
bid  open  Defiance  to  him  Cthough  I  hope  and  believe 
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this  laft  is  not  often  the  Cafe),  cannot  profper ;  but 
muft  bring  down  Vengeance  upon  themfeJvcs,  and 
the  wicked  Nations  over  whom  they  prcfide.  In 
like  manner,  if  God  has  fent  his  beioved  Son  Jefus 
Chrill  f.o  be  an  Example  to  the  World,  to  die  for 
it,  and  to  govern  it,  it  cannot  be  an  indifferent 
Thing  whether  we  attend  to  his  Call  or  no.  The 
Negled  of  Revealed  Religion,  efpecialiy  in  Perfons 
of  Authority,  is  the  fame  thing  as  declaring  it  to  be 
falfe  i  for,  if  true,  the  Negled  of  it  is,  as  one  may 
fay.  High  Trcafon  againft  the  Majedy  of  Heaven. 
He  that  honours  not  the  Son,  cannot  honour  the 
Father,  who  has  fent  him  with  fufficient  Creden- 
tials. And  accordingly,  if  we  confider  the  Second 
Pfalm  as  a  Prophecy  relating  to  Chrifl,  which  it  cer» 
tainly  is,  thofe  Kings  and  Magiftrates,  who  rife  up 
againft  God  and  his  Chrifl,  intending  to  fliake  off  the 
Reftraints  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion,  muft 
cxpedl  to  be  broken  in  Pieces  like  a  Potter's  Veffel. 
Since  they  will  not  kifs  the  Son,  and  rejoice  before  him 
with  Reverence,  they  muft  cxpeft,  that  he  will  rule 
over  ibem  with  a  Rod  of  Iron, 

Nay,  we  may  go  farther,  and  affirm,  that  if  there 
were  no  fatisfadlory  Evidence  for  Natural  or  Revealed 
Religion,  ftill  it  is  the  Intcreft  of  Princes  and  Govern- 
ors to  improve  tliat  which  there  is  to  the  beft  Ad- 
vantage. The  Happinefs  of  their  People,  their  own 
Intcreft  with  them,  their  Power,  their  Safety,  their 
All,  depend  upon  ir.  Neither  is  this  any  intricate, 
far-fetched,  or  doubtful  Pofition,  but  a  Truth  which 
lies  upon  the  Surface  of  Things,  which  is  evident  at 
firft  Sight,  and  undeniable  after  the  moft  thorough 
Examination.  So  that  for  Governors  to  render  Re- 
ligion contemptible  in  the  Eyes  of  their  Subjeds, 
by  Example  or  Infinuation,  and  much  more  by  di- 
redlly  ridiculing  or  vilifying  ir,  is  manife ft  Infatua- 
tion; it  is  feeing  without  perceiving,  and  hearing 
witiiout  underftanding,    through  the  GroflTnefs  and 
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Carrvality  of  their  Hearts.  And  it  may  be  part  oP 
the  Infatuation  prcdi:ted  to  come  upon  the  Wicked 
in  the  latter  Ages  of  the  World.  For  then  the  Wick- 
td  Jhall  do  wickedly y  and  none  of  the  Wicked  Jhall  un- 
derjland. 

Religion  is  often  faid  by  Unbelievers  to  have  been 
the  Invention  of  wife  Law-givers,  and  artful  Politi- 
cians, in  order  to  keep  the  vicious  and  headflrong  Mul- 
titude in  Awe.     How  little  does  the  PraL^ice  of  the 
prefcnt  Times  fuit  with  this !  The  Adminiftrators  of 
public  Affairs  in  the  prefent  Times  are  not  even  wife 
or  artful  enough  to  take  Advantage  of  a  pure  Religion, 
handed  down  to   them  from   their  Anceftors,    and 
which  they  certainly  did  not  invent  j  but  endeavour 
to  explode  it  at  the  manifeft  Hazard  of  all  that  is 
dear  to  them.     For  Mankind  can  never  be  kept  in 
Subjedtion  to  Government,  but  by  the  Hopes  and 
Fears  of  another  World  •,  nay,  the  exprefs  Precepts, 
Promifes,  and  Threatenings  of  the  Gofpel  are  requi- 
fite  for  this  Purpofe.     The  unwritten  Law  of  Nature 
is  too  pliable,  tOD  fubtle,   and  too  feeble ;  a  di(ho- 
nefl:  Heart  can  eafily  explain  it,  or  its  Motives,  away, 
and  violent  Paffions  will  not  fuffer  it  to  be  heard ; 
wliereas  the  Precepts  of  Revealed  Religion  are  absolute 
and  exprefs,  and  its  Motives  alarming  to  the  higheft 
Degree,  where  the  Scriptures  are  received  and  con- 
fidered,  in  any  meafure,  as  they  ought  to  be. 

The  Greek  and  Roman  Philofophy  and  Morality 
was  not  indeed  equal  to  ours;  but  we  may  have 
a  fufficient  Specimen  from  thence,  how  little  very 
good  Doflrines,  when  taught  without  Authority, 
are  able  to  check  the  growing  Corruption  of  Man- 
kind. Had  not  Chriftianity  intervened  at  the  Declen- 
fion  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  put  a  Stop  to  the 
Career  of  Vice,  the  whole  Body  Politic  of  the  civili- 
zed Nadons  of  that  Empire  mud  have  been  diflblved 
from  the  mere  Wickednefs  and  Corruption  of  its  fe- 
veral  Parts.     And  much  rather  may  the  fame  come 
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upon  OS,  if  after  iuch  Light  and  Evidence  we  calt  off 
the  Reftraints  and  Motives  of  Revealed  Religion. 

I  would  not  be  underftood  to  fpeak  here  to  thole 
alone,  who  are  legally  the  Governors  of  the  Nation*; 
oi  Cbrijiendom^  i.  e.  who  have  a  particular  legiflativc 
or  executive  Power  veiled  in  them  by  the  Conflitu- 
tions  or  Cuftoms  of  their  refpcdlive  Countries ;  but 
alfo  to  all  fuch  as  by  their  Eminence  in  any  way> 
their  Learning,  their  Titles,  their  Riches,  is^c,  draw 
the  World  after  them.     And  it  fjcms  requifite  to  re- 
mind the  two  learned  Profeflions  of  Law  and  Phyfic, 
that  though  they  are  no-ways  qualified  to  judge  of 
the  Evidence  for  Religion,  unlefs  i\\<iy  have  examin- 
ed it  carefully,  /.  e»  with  the  fame  Attention  and  Im- 
partiality, as  they  would  do  a  Matter  of  Law  or  Phy- 
lic,  where  it  is  iheir  Interelt  to  form  a  right  Judg- 
ment (in  which  Cafe  there  fecms  to  be  no  Doubt  bun 
they  will  determine  for  it) ;  yet  the  illiterate  Part  of 
Mankind  will  cafily  catch  the  Infedion  from  them 
on  account  of  their  general,  contufed  Reputation  of 
being  learned,  and  by  means  of  the  plaufible  Ways 
of  haranguing  and  defcanting  upon  Topics,  to  which 
they  are  formed  by  their  Educations  and  Profc/Tions. 
And  thus,  whether  they  attend  ro  it  or  no,  they  be- 
come the  Seducers  of  Mankind,  and  Rocks  of  Oi- 
fence  to  the  Weak  and  Ignorant,  and  load  themfclvcs 
with  the  Guilt  of  other  Mens  Sins.     I'his  Caution  is 
fo  much  the  more  neccflary,  as  it  is  common  for 
young  Students  in  thefe  ProfelTions  to  lift  themfelvcs 
on  the  Side  of  Irreligion,  and  become  nominal  Infi- 
dels of  courfe,  and  from  Falliion,  as  it  v/ere  -,   and 
without  pretending,  as  indeed  there  could  be  no  rca- 
fonable  Pretence,  to  have  examined  into  the  Merits 
of  the  Caufe.     Which  blind  and  implicit  Fairh  in 
the  Blind,  in  one  docs  not  know  what  or  whom, 
would  be  mod  unaccountable  in  thofe  who  protlfs 
Infidelity,  were  it  not,   that  this  is  in  every  other 
Inftance  a  Contradi<5tion  to  itfelfj  and  muft  be  fo,  on 
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account  of  the  wilful  Infatuation  from   which  if 
ariles. 

I  will  now  fhcw  briefly  how  the  Prevalence  of  In- 
fidcTity  increafes,  and  is  increafed  by,  the  other  Evils 
here  mentioned.      That  it  opens  a  Door  to  Lewd- 
refs,  cannot  be  doubted  by  any  one ;  and  indeed  the 
Scridnefs  and  Purity  of  the  Chriftian  Religion,  in  thii 
rcfpcd,   is  probably  the  chief  Thing,  which  makes 
vicious  Men  firft  fear  and  hate,  and  then  vilify  and 
oppofe  it.     The  unwritten  Law  of  Nature  cannot  fix 
precife  Bounds  to  the  Commerce  between  the  Sexes. 
This  is  too  wide  a  Field,  as  I  have  obferved  above ; 
and  yet  it  highly  approves  of  Chaftity  in  Thought, 
Word,  and  Deed.     If  therefore  Men  rejeft  only  Re- 
vealed Religion,  great  Libertinifm  muft  cnfue ;  but 
if  they  rejcdt  Natural  alfo,    which  is  generally  the 
Cafe,  we  can  expedl  nothing  but  the  moft  abandoned 
Diflblutenefs. 

As  to  Self-intereft,  we  may  obfcrve,  that  thofc 
who  have  no  Hopes  in  Futurity,  no  Piety  towards 
God,  and  confequendy  no  folid  or  extenfivc  Bene- 
volence towards  Men,  cannot  but  be  engroflfed  by 
the  moil  fordid  and  groveling  Kind,  that  which  refts 
in  prefent  PofTedions  and  Enjoyments.  And,  con- 
verfly,  when  fuch  a  Self-intereft  has  taken  Root,  they 
muft  be  averfe  to  Religion,  becaufe  it  opens  diftant 
and  ungrafrful  Views  to  them,  and  inculcates  the 
pure  and  difinterefted  Love  of  God,  and  their  Neigh- 
bour i  to  them  an  enthufiaftic  and  impoftible  Pro- 
jeft. 

In  like  manner  Infidelity  muft  difpofe  Men  to  (hake 
off  the  Yoke  of  Autiiority,  to  unbounded  Licen- 
tioiifnefs  j  and  reciprocally  is  itfelf  the  natural  Confe- 
quence  of  every  Degree  of  Licentioufncls.  Thofc 
who  do  not  regard  the  fupreme  Authority,  can  be 
little  expeded  to  regard  any  of  his  Vicegerents ;  thofe 
who  do  not  fear  God,  will  not  honour  the  King.  If 
the  Infatuation  of  Princes  was  not  of  the  deepeft  Kind, 
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they  could  not  but  fee,  that  they  hold  their  Domini- 
ons intircly  by  the  real  Chriftianity,  that  is  left  amongft 
us  ;  and  that,  if  they  do  fucceed  in  taking  away  thi9 
Foundation,  or  weakening  it  much  farther,  their  Go- 
vernments muft  fall,  like  Houfes  built  upon  Sand. 
Befides  the  great  Influence  which  Chriftianity  has  to 
make  Men  humble  and  obedient,  it  is  to  be  confider- 
cd,  that  our  Anccftors  have  fo  interwoven  it  with 
the  Conftiturions  of  the  Kingdoms  of  Europe^  that 
they  muft  ftand  or  fall  togedier.  Chriftianity  is  the 
Cement  of  the  Buildings. 

It  is  alfo  evident,  that  the  Infidelity  of  the  Laity 
tnuft  have  an  illEffedl  in  refpedt  of  the  Clergy.  Ma- 
ny of  thefe  muft  be  the  Sons  of  Infidels,  thruft  into 
the  Church  by  their  Parents  for  Subfiftence,  or  with 
a  View  to  great  Honours  and  Profits  -,  and  muft  carry 
with  them  a  deep  Tinfture  of  the  Corruption  and 
Infidelity,  which  they  imbibed  in  their  Infancy  and 
Youth.     And  it  is  not  lefs  evident,  that  the  World- 
ly-mindednefs  and  Negled  of  Duty  in  the  Clergy  is  a 
great  Scandal  to  Religion,   and  Caufe  of  Infidelity  i 
the  chief  probably  after  the  Impatience  of  Reftraint  in 
refped  of  Chaftity  in  the  Laity.     It  is  alfo  to  be  con- 
fidered,  that  unbelieving  Magiftrates  will  have  little 
Regard  to  the  Piety  of  the  Perfons,  whom  they  pro- 
mote to  the  higheft  Stations  of  the  Church,  but  ra- 
ther to  their  Flattery,    Subfervicncy,   and  apparent 
political  Ufefulnefs. 

Laftly,  As  to  the  perverted  Education  of  Youth, 
Atheifm  and  Infidelity  are  both  the  Caufe  and  Effcd 
of  this  in  fo  obvious  a  manner,  that  it  feems  fupcr- 
fluous  to  inlarge  upon  it. 

The  Lewdnefs  which  I  have  mentioned  above,  as 
a  Second  Caufe  of  the  future  Diftolution  of  thefe 
Weftern  Kingdoms,  is  now  rifcn  to  fuch  l  Height, 
as  almoft  to  threaten  utter  Confufion.  Men  glory  in 
their  Shame,  and  publicly  avow  what  in  former  Ages 
was  induftrioufly  concealed.  Princes  arejuftly  charge- 
2  able 
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sble  with  a  great  Part  of  this  public  Guilt,  Theif 
Courts  will  imitate  them,  in  what  is  bad  at  leaftj 
and  be  led  on  thereby  from  one  Degree  of  Shamelcf- 
fnefs  to  another.  The  Evil  increafes  gradually; 
for  neither  Courts,  nor  private  Perfons,  become  quite 
profligate  at  once;  and  this  may  make  fome  almofb 
pcrfuade  themfelves,  that  the  prefent  Times  are  not 
wcrfe  than  the  preceding.  The  Sins  of  this  Kind 
are,  for  the  moft  part,  joined  with  Idolatry  in  the 
prophetical  Wridngs,  and  made  the  Types  thereof. 
So  that  the  open  and  avowed  Praclice  of  them  is  an 
open  Renunciation  of  our  Allegiance  to  God  and 
Chrift  •,  and,  agreeably  to  this,  is,  as  has  been  obferv- 
cd  above,  the  principal  Caufe  why  fo  many  Perfons 
rejed  Revealed  Religion.  But,  if  we  renounce  our 
Allegiance  and  Covenant,  we  can  be  no  longer  under 
the  Frotedion  of  God. 

The  grofs  Self-intereft,  which  is  now  the  principal 
Motive  in  mod  Marriagcu  in  High-Life,  is  both  a 
Caiife  and  Confequence  of  this  Libertinifm.  The 
fame  may  be  obferved  of  the  great  Contempt,  in 
v/hich  Marriage  is  held,  and  which  almoft  threatens 
promifcuous  Concubinage  among  the  higher  Ranks, 
and  the  profeflcd  Unbelievers. 

As  to  the  Clergy,  if  they  negled  to  admonifh 
Princes  and  great  Men  through  Fear,  and  fervile  In- 
terefl,  a  great  Part  of  the  national  Guilt  will  lie  at 
their  Doors  i  and,  if  they  become,  in  general,  infect- 
ed with  this  Vice  (which  indeed  is  not  the  Cafe  now ; 
but  may  perhaps  hereafter,  as  all  things  grow  worfe^, 
it  will  foon  be  the  intire  Subverfion  of  the  external 
Form  of  Church  Government  •,  however  certain  it  be, 
that  the  Church  of  thofe,  who  worjbip  God  in  Spirity 
and  in  TrMih^  will  prevail  againfl  the  Gates  of 
Hell. 

The  Third  great  Evil  likely  to  haften  our  Ruin  is 
the  Sclf-interclt,  which  prevails  fo  much  amongil 
thofc,  to  whom  the  Adminiflration  of  pubhc  Affairs 
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is  committed.     It  fecms  that  Bodies  Politic  arc  In  this 
Particular,  as  in  many  others,  analogous  to  Indivi- 
duals, that  they  grow  more  fclfifh,  as  they  decline. 
As  Things  now  are,  one  can  fcarce  expeft,  that,  in 
any  impending  Danger,  thofe  who  have  it  in  their 
Power  to  i'dvc  a  falling  State,  will  attempt  it,  unkfs 
there  be  fome  Prolped  of  Gain  to  themfclves.     And, 
while  they  barter  and  caft  about  for  the  grcateft  Ad- 
vantages to  themfelves,    the  Evil  will  become  pad 
Remedy.     Whether  or  no  it  be  pofTible  to  adminillcr 
public  Affairs  upon  upright  and  generous  Principlcf, 
after  fo  much  Corruption  has  already  taken   place, 
may  perhaps  be  juftly  queftioned.     However,  if  ic 
cannot  be  now,  much  lei's  can  it  be  hereafter  -,  and, 
if  this  Evil  increafes  much  more  in  this  Country,  there 
is  Reafon  to  fear,  than  an  independent  Populace  may 
get  the  upper  hand,  and  overfet  the  State.      The 
Wheels  of  Government  are  already  clogged  lb  much, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  tranfad  the  comnion  neccflary 
Affairs,    and  almoft   impoflible    to   m^ke   a    good 
Law. 

The  Licentioufnefs  of  Inferiors  of  all  Ranks,  which 
is  the  Fourth  great  Evil,  runs  higher  in  this  Country 
perhaps,  than  in  any  other.  However,  the  Infedicn 
will  probably  fpread.  The  Inferiors  in  other  Coun- 
tries cannot  but  envy  and  imitate  tliofe  in  this  -,  and 
that  more  and  more  every  Day,  as  all  inurual  Inter- 
ccurfes  are  inlarged.  The  Self-intered  juil  fpokcn 
of  contributes  greatly  to  this  Evil,  the  Infolcnce  of 
the  Populace  againft  one  Party  of  their  Superiors  be- 
ing fupported,  and  even  encouraged,  by  the  other, 
from  interefled  Views  of  difplacing  their  Op|  ofitts. 
Let  it  be  obferved  alio,  that  the  Laity  of  hisili  Rank, 
by  ridiculing  and  infulting  their  Superiors  in  th;; 
Church,  have  had  a  ^reut  Share  in  introducing  the 
Spirit  of  univerfal  Dilobedicnce,  and  Contempt  of 
Authority,  amongllthc  inferior  Orders,  in  tliis  Na- 
tion. 

Vol.  IL  Gg  The 
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The  wickeci  and  notorioully  falfe  Calumnies,  which 
arc  fpread  about  concerning  the  Royal  Family  by  the 
difaffeded  Party  in  this  Country,  may  be  ranked  un- 
der this  Evil.  Thofe  who  fcruple  to  take  the  Oaths 
required  by  the  prefent  Government,  ought  at  Icafi: 
to  feck  the  Peace  of  the  Country,  where  they  live  in 
Peace,  and  the  quiet  Enjoyment  of  their  PolTeflions. 
Howtver,  the  Crime  ot  fuch  as  take  the  Oaths,  and 
flill  vilify,  is  much  greater,  and  one  of  the  high- 
c(l  Offences  that  can  be  offered  to  the  Divine  Maie* 
fty. 

That  Worldly-minded ncfs,  and  Negieft  of  Duty, 
in  the  Clergy,  mud  haftcn  our  Rum  cinnot  be  doubt- 
ed.    Thtfe  are  (be  Salt  of  the  Earih,  and  the  Light 
of  the  World,     If  they  Icfc  their  Suvour,  the  whole 
Nation,  where  this  happens,  will  be  converted  into 
one  putrid  Mafs  •,    if  their  Light  become  Darknefs, 
the  whole  Body  Polidc  mull  be  dark  alfo.     The  De- 
generacy of  the  Court  of  Romc^  and  Secular  Bifhops 
abroad,    are  too  notorious  to   be  mentioned.     They 
almoft  ceafe  to  give  Offence,    as  they  fcarce  pretend 
to  any  Funflion  or  Authority,  bcfides  what  is  tempo- 
ral.    Yet  ftill  there  is  great  Mockery  of  God  in  their 
external  Pomp,    and  Profanation  of  facred  Tides  -, 
which,  fooner  or  later,  will  bring  down  Vengeance 
upon  them.     And  as  the  Courfof  Rome  has  been  at 
the  Plead  of  the  great  Apoftafy  and  Corruprion  of  the 
Chriftiari  Church,  and  kerns  evidently  marked  out 
in  various  Places  of  the  Scriptures,  the  fevered  Judg- 
ments are  probably  referved  for  her. 

But  I  rather  choofe  to  fpeak  to  what  falls  under 
the  Obfervation  of  all  fcrious,  attentive  Perfons  in 
this  Kingdom.  The  luperior  Clergy  are,  in  general, 
ambitious,  and  eager  in  the  Purfuit  of  Riches  •,  Flat- 
terers of  the  Great,  and  fubfervient  to  Party  Intereft ; 
negligent  of  their  own  immediate  Charges,  and  alfo 
of  the  inferior  Clergy,  and  their  immediate  Charges. 
The  inferior  Clergy  imitate  their  Superiors,   and,  in 
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generali  take  little  more  Care  of  their  Parlfhc?,  thnn 
barely  what  is  neceflary  to  avoid  the  QnllTC  of  tiK 
Law.     And  the  Clergy  of  all  l^inks  are,  'n\  [general, 
either  ignorant;  or,  if  they  do  apply,  it  is  rather  to 
profane  Learning,  to  philolbpliical  or  politica!  Mr.t- 
ters,  than  to  the  Study  of  the  Scriptures,  of  the  Ori- 
ental Languages,    of  the  Fatlicrs,    and  Keck  Cad  ical 
Authors,  and  of  the  Writings  of  devout  Men  in  dif- 
ferent Ages  of  the  Church.  ^  1  fay  this  is,  in  general, 
the  Cafe  ;  /.  e.  far  the  greater  Part  uf  the  Ckrgy  (jf 
all  Ranks  in  this  Kingdom  are  of  this  Kind.     But 
there  are  fome  of  a  quite  ditt'erent  Chiracler,  Mew 
eminent  for  Piety,  facrcd  Learning,  and  the  faiciiful 
Difcharge  of  their  Puty,    and  who,  it  is  not  to  be 
doubted,  mourn  in  fecret  for  the  crying  Sins  of  this 
and  other  Nations.     The  Clergy,  in  general,  are  alfo 
for  more  free  from  open  and  grofs  Vices,  than  any 
Qther  Denomination  of  Men  amongfl:  us  Phyficians, 
Lawyers,    Merchants,  Soldiers,  (j^c,   Mowcver,  this 
may  be  otherwife  hereafter.     For  it  is  faid,  that  in 
fome  foreign  Countries  the  fuperior  Clergv,  in  others 
the  inferior,  are  as  corrupt  and  abandoned,  or  more 
fo,  than  any  other  Order  of  Men.     The  Clcigy  in 
this  Kingdom  feem  to  be  what  one  miglit  expect 
from  the  Mixture  of  good  and  bad  Influences  that  af- 
feft  them.     But  then,  if  we  make  this  can<:id  Allow- 
ance for  them,  we  mud  alfo  make  it  lor  Pcrlcns  in 
the  high  Ranks  of  Life,  for  their  Infidelity,  Lewdncls, 
and  fordid  Self-intercft.     And  though  it  becomes  an 
humble,  charitable,  and  impartial  Man,  to  ma.<e  nil 
thefe  Allowances  ;    yet  he  cannot  but  fee,  that  tr.e 
Judgments  of  God  are  ready  to  fall  upon  us  all  tor 
fhefc  things .,  and  that  they   may  fall  lirll    and  wit.i 
the  greateft  Weight,    upon  taofe,    who,  having  the 
hicrheftOIHce  committed  to  them  in  the  Ipintu.:!  Kr.g- 
dom  of  Chritt,  neglef^.  it,  And  are  becoaie  mere  Ai.r- 
charts  of  the  Earth,  and  Shepherds,  that  feed  ibc^' 
felvesy  and  not  their  Flocks. 
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How  greatly  might  the  Face  of  things  be  changed 
in  this  Kingdom,  were  any  Number  of  the  fuperior, 
or  even  of  the  inferior  Clergy,  to  begin  to  difcharge 
their  refp'rdive  Fundlions  with  true  Chriftian  Zeal, 
Courage,    and   Fidelity  !     The  Eamellnefs  of  fome 
might   awalun  and    excire    others,    and    the   whole 
Lump   be  leavened.      At  lead,  we  might  hope  to 
delhy    or   alleviate    the   Miferies,     that  threaten  us. 
AVhy  are  not  all  the  Poor  taught  to  read  the  Bible, 
all  inftruv^lcd  in  the  Church  Catechifm,  (o  as  to  have 
fuch  Principles  of  Religion  early  inftilled  into  them, 
as  would  enable  them  to   take  Delight  in,  and  to 
profit  by,  the  Bible,   and  practical  Books  of  Reli- 
gion I  Why  are  not  all  the  Sick  vifited,  the  Feeble- 
minded comforted,    the  Unruly   warned  ?  And  why 
do  noc  Minifters   go  about,   thus  doing  Good,  and 
Iceking  out  thofe  who  want  their  AfTiiftance  ?  Why 
do  not  the  fuperior  Clergy  inquire  into  thefe  things, 
punifh  and  difcourage  all  negligent  Parifh-Minillcrs, 
reward  and   p'-crnote  thofe  that  are  pious   and  dili- 
gent ?  Let  thofe  worthy  Clergymen,  who  lament  the 
Degeneracy  of  their  own  Order,  inform  the  Public 
what  is  pradicable  and  fitting  to  be  done  in  thefe 
things.     I  can  only  deliver  general  Remarks,  fuch  as 
occur  to  a  By-ftander. 

There  are  great  Complaints  made  of  the  Irregu- 
larities of  the  Methodifts,  and,  I  believe,  not  with- 
out Realbn.  The  furefl:  Means  to  check  thefe  Irre- 
gularities is,  for  the  Clergy  to  learn  from  the  Me- 
tliod ids  what  is  good  in  them,  to  adopt  their  Zeal, 
and  Concern  for  loft  Souls :  This  would  foon  unite  all 
that  are  truly  good  amonjft  the  Methodifts  to  the 
Clergy,  and  difarm  fuch  as  are  otherwife.  And  if 
the  Methodifts  will  hearken  to  one,  who  means  fin- 
ctrely  well  to  all  Parties,  let  me  intreat  them  to  reve- 
rence their  Superiors,  to  avoid  fpiritual  Selfi(hnefs, 
and  Zeal  for  particular  Phrales  and  Tenets,  and  not 
to  fow  Divifions  in  Pariilics  and  Families,  but  to  be 

Peace- 
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Peace-makers,  as  they  hope  to  be  called  the  Children 
of  God.  The  whole  World  will  never  be  converted, 
but  by  thofe  who  arc  of  a  truly  catholic  Spirit.  Let 
me  intreat  all  Parties,  as  a  finccre  Friend  and  Lover 
of  all,  not  to  be  offended  with  the  great,  perhaps 
unjuftifiable  Freedom,  which  I  have  ufed,  but  to 
lay  to  Heart  the  Charges  here  brought,  to  examine 
how  far  they  are  true,  and  reform  where-cver  they 
are  found  to  be  lb. 

If  the  State  of  Things  in  this  and  other  Nations 
be,  in  any  meafure,  what  I  have  above  dcfcribed,  it 
is  no  wonder,  that  the  F.ducation  of  You:h  fhcjuld 
be  grofsly  perverted  and  corrupted,  lb  that  one  may 
juRly  fear,  that  every  fubfcquent  Generation  v/ill  ex- 
ceed that  which  went  before  it  in  Dei^cneracy  and 
Wickednefs,  till  fuch  time  as  the  great  Tribulation 
come.  Vicious  Parents  cannot  be  fcnfiblj  of  the  Im- 
portance and  NecelTity  of  a  good  and  religious  Edu- 
cation, in  order  to  make  their  Children  happy.  They 
mull  corrupt  them  not  only  by  their  Examples,  but 
by  many  other  Ways,  dired  as  well  as  indired.  As 
Infidelity  now  fpreads  amongft  the  Female  Sex,  who 
have  the  Care  of  both  Sjxes  during  their  Ir.f.mcy,  it 
is  to  be  feared,  that  many  Children  will  want  the  ve- 
ry  F:iements  of  Religion-,  be  quite  Strangers  to  the 
Scriptures,  except  as  they  fomeiimes  hear  them  ridi- 
culed ;  and  be  Savages  as  to  the  internal  Man,  as  to 
their  moral  and  religious  Knowlegc  and  Behaviour  ; 
and  be  dillinguiflied  from  them  chiefly  by  the  tceble 
Rcdraints  of  external  Politenefs  and  Decorum.  It  is 
evident  from  common  Obfcrvation,  and  more  fo 
from  the  foregoing  Theory,  that  Children  may  be 
formed  and  moulded  as  we  pleafe.  When  ther>?fore 
they  prove  vicious  and  miferahle,  the  Guilt  lies  at 
our  Doors,  as  well  as  theirs  •,  and,  on  the  contrary, 
he  who  educates  a  Son,  or  a  Daughter,  in  rhe  Ways 
of  Piety  and  Vn'tue,  confers  the  highefl  Obligation 
both  upon  his  Child,  and  upon  the  riling  Gencraiior. ; 
^  G  s  3  ^^'^ 
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anJ  may  be  the  Inftrument  of  Salvation,  temporal  atvd 
eternal,  to  Multitudes, 

ThfTTc  are  two  things  here,  which  dcferve  more 
particular  Attention  •,  z'iz.  the  Education  of  the  Cler- 
gy, and  that  of  Princes. 

As  to  the  Fnft,  one  cannot  but  wonder,  how  it 
is  pofllble  for  the  many  fcrrious  and  judicious  Clergy- 
men, who  have  tlie  Care  of  Youth  in  public  Schools 
and  Univerfitics,  to  be  fo  negligent  of  the  principal 
Point,  their  moral  and  religious  Behaviour  •,  and  that 
cfpc'Cially  as  the  Regulation  of  this  would  make  all 
other  Parts  of  Education  go  on  with  fo  much  more 
Hale  and  Succefs:  How  Schoolmafters  can  flill  perfift 
to  teach  lewd  Poets  after  the  Remonflrances  of  pious 
Men  againll  this  Pradice,  and  the  evident  ill  Confe- 
qucrxes :  How  the  Tutors  in  the  Univerfuie^  can  per- 
mit fuch  open  Debauchery,  as  is  often  pra6lifed  there: 
And  how  facred  Learning,  which  furely  is  the  chief 
Thing  for  Scholars  intended  for  the  Chriftian  Miniltry, 
can  be  allowed  fo  fmall  a  Share  of  Time  and  Pains, 
both  in  Schools,  and  in  the  Univerfities.  But,  as  I 
iaid  before  of  the  Clergy  in  general.  Let  thofe  School- 
maders  and  Tutors,  who  have  Religion  at  Heart, 
ipcak  fully  to  this  Point.  I  fhall  fubmit  my  own 
Jucigmenv,  in  both  Cafes,  intirely  to  the  better  Judg- 
ment of  pious  Men,  that  are  converfan^.  in  thc'fe 
things. 

As  to  the  Education  o^  Princes,  the  Cafe  is  every 
thing  but  defperate ;  fo  tliat  one  could  fcarce  think 
of  mentioning  it,  were  it  not  for  the  great  Change 
in  the  Face  ot  Things,  which  would  immediately  en- 
fue,  if  but  fo  much  as  one  Sovereign  Prince  would 
fwt  afide  all  Self-regards,  and  devote  himfelf  intirely 
to  the  Promotion  of  Religion,  and  the  Service 
of  Mankind.  I  do  not  at  all  mean  to  intimiatc,  that 
Princes  are  worfe  than  other  Men,  proper  Al- 
lowances^ being  made.  On  the  contrary,  I  luppofe 
th-'y  are  jult  the  fame.     And  they  have  an  undoubted 
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Right  to  the  greatcft  Candour,  and  CompafTion  from 
their  Subje^h,  on  account  of  the  extraordinary  Dif- 
ficulties and  7  emptations,  with  wh'ch  they  are  bcfct, 
as  well  as  to  the  moft  profound  Reverence,  and  intire 
Obedience. 

Thefe  are  my  real  and  earned  Sentiments  upon 
thefe  Points.  It  would  be  great  Rafhnefs  to  fix  a 
Time  for  the  breaking  of  the  Storm  that  hangs  over 
our  Heads,  as  it  is  Blindncfs  and  Infatuation  not  to  fee 
it ;  not  to  be  aware,  that  it  may  break.  And  yet 
this  Infatuuion  has  always  attended  all  falling  States. 
The  Kingdoms  oijudah  and  IfraeU  which  are  the 
Types  of  all  the  refl,  were  thus  infatuattd.  It  may 
be,  that  the  Prophecies  concerning  Edom^  Moaby 
Ammon^  TyrCy  Egypt ^  &:c.  will  become  applicable  to 
particular  Kingdoms  before  their  Fall,  and  warn  the 
Good  to  flee  out  of  them.  And  Chrijlendom,  in  ge- 
neral, feems  ready  to  aflume  to  itfelf  the  Place  and 
Lot  of  the  JewSy  after  they  had  rejeded  their  Mediah 
the  Saviour  of  the  World.  Let  no  one  deceive  him- 
felf  or  others.  The  prefent  Clrcumftances  of  the 
World  are  extraordinary  and  critical,  bf7ond  what 
has  ever  yet  happened.  If  we  refufe  to  let  Chrift  reign 
over  us,  as  our  Redeemer  and  Saviour,  we  mud  be 
flain  before  his  Face,  as  Enemies,  at  his  fecond  Co- 
ming. 
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Agreement,  of  the  fever al  Parts  of  the  Scriptures  *uith  each 
other.  Arguments  of  their  Gejiuincncfs  andTruth,         ii.  122 
Al'^ebraic  Method  of  treattJtg  the  unknown  ^lantity  ',  An- 
Jhners  to  the  Names  given  to  ujtknovjn  Caujes,  ^alit:es,&^c. 
in  order  to  invefiigate  them,  i,  3^7 

Alphabetical  Writing,  fome  Arguments  to  prove^  that  it  luas 
communicated  to  Mofes  by  God  iJ^  Sinai,  i.  30S 

Ambition,  its  pleafures  ajid  Pains  confidered^  i.  ^^'^ 

Amufcments  of  Life,  Rules  C07tcernmg  them^  ii.  248 

Analogy  conpderea,  _  i.29i 

Analo<^ies,  very  frong  ones  violated  fofnetimes,  ii.  i^^ 

An^logy^Moral,  favours  the  Scripture  Miraclesj  ii.  i^^ 

Anga  confdered,  i'47!^ 

Animal  Spirits,  i.  20 

Approximation  to  the  Roots  of  Equatio^is^  an  analogous  Met  had 
proper  in  fciejttifcal Inquiries,  ^'349 

Articulate  Sou7ids,  the  Manner  of  difiinguifiing  them,         i.  228 
Axis,  the  polite  07:cSi  prMcal  Rules  coiiCirnmg  the  Furfuit  of 
them,  ii-^53 

Aflenc,  CQnfidercd^  i.  3^4 

AfTo' 


^^^  INDEX. 

AtTociitton,  fynchronous  and  fueeejjive^  f.  6^,  Simple  IJeat 
rat  fed  by  h,  i.  6^.  Preft^pQfes  $be  Pcfv^r  ofgtfterath^  Id^asy 
^dis  prefup^fed  hy  ity  i.  70.  A  certain  FaB^  'whatever  he 
its  Cauffy  i.  72.  CQ^ftplex  Ideas  formed  ^/  i/,  1.  7^.  AJay  af- 
ford mttch  Light  ta  L^ia.i.  j6.  14<tj  0MpUf?^  Memory ^lyZ. 
Tendf  to  make  aH  Individuals  fmi/ar,  i.  82.  Alfoto  convert 
a  Mixture  of  P/eafures  and  Pains  into  pure  Pleafure^  i.  8^. 

Attradions,  mutual^  of  the  ftnall  Parts  of  Matter ^  i.  20,  27, 

B. 

Beauty  of  the  IForh  of  Katttre,  i.  418.  0/  fhe  IVarhs  of  Arty 

i.  424.  Of  thePerfon^  '•435' 

Benevolence,  explained  fromAffociationyX.  437.  Pra^ical Rules 

for  increafing  it-,  ii.  291. 

BcDQWolencQ  of  Godj  proved.,  ii.  13.  Five  Motions  of  it  ^  ii,2^ 
Bodies  politicy  their  ExpeQations  during  (be  prefent  State  t>f 

the  Earthy  ii.  36^ 

Body,  elementaryy  may  he  one  Intermediate  hetiueen  the  Soul 

and  grofs  Body^  i.  34 

Brain,  defined^  i.  7.  Not  a  Glard,  i.  17 

BruikSj  Pains  attending  rhem  confidered,  i.   126 

Brutes,  their  jniel/eSlual  Faculties  covfidered^  i.  404 

Burns,  Paim  attending  them  cojjiieredy  i.  12(J 

c. 

CarteJ,  htsTreatife onMan,  i.  ill 

Chances,  Doiirine  of  of  Ufe  in  determining  the  Degree  of  Evi- 
dence in  general .,  J-  3^5 
ChiridieTy  moral  one  of  Chrijly  the  Prophets^  and  ApoftleSy    ii. 

167 

Charaders,  -written  ones^  may  he  immediate  Reprefentatives  of 

Obje^s  and  Ideas.,  i.  289 

Chrillendom,  ;//  prefent  Statey  ii.440 

Chriftiani'y,  its  future  univerfal  Prevalencey  ii.  y,^ 

CircumftanCfS  of  limey  Placey  and  PerfonSy  the  great  Number 

of  thefe  mentioned  in  the  ScriptureSy  a  Proof  both  of  their 

Genuinenefs  and  Truthy  ii.  99 

Colours^  their  Pha?iomena  conftderedy  i.  192.  their  Compofitions 

may  illuflrate  the  Do6iri7ie  of  AJfociationy  l.^  21 

Comavie;il,  J-  ^^ 

CompafTion,  explained  from  AJJociation,  i.  47+ 

Confufion  of  Tongues.,  i.  3*^3 

Continuity  of  the  medullary  Suhfiance,  y         »  ^^ 

Con- 
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ConvuTive  Motions^  i.  2^4 

Coughing,  l^^^j^^ 

Crymg,  Aaion  of^  i.  147 

Dcaih,  the  Ajfociatlotis  attefiding  the  ConpJeration  ef  it^  i.  4.^^ 
Dccvpherin<»,  Art  of^  way  UUfirate  the  Method  purfued  by 
Phi/ofophers  in  unravel  ling  Nature^  '•  350 

Deformicy,  Uneufniefs  arifiT/g  from  the  Vieij)  of  it^  i.  441 

Deglutition,  i.  170,  17^,188 

Diliriums,  briefly  cotifdered^  i-  39^ 

r.'eluge,  ii.  106 

Die^praflicalRulet  C0Tfcerni:ir  jf^  \\   21% 

Differential  Method,  illi/JI  rates  the  Method  of  arguing  from  In^ 
dutlion  avd  Analogy y  J-  332. 

Dillenrion,  an  Attendant  both  upon  Pleafure  andPainy         i.  36 
Diftorcions  of  the  Pace  from  naufeousTaflefy  i.  171,177 

Dodrine,  the  Excellence  of  that  contained  in  the  Scripturer^ 

ii.  17a 
Tioi^oe^  briefly  conjidered^  i- 39^ 

Drean^s,  their  Phenomena  confderedy  \.  384. 

Drunkenncfs,  ///  Phenomena  confidered^  i.  395 

E. 

Ear,  the  Ufa  of  its  fever al  Parts,  I  225 

Eiafticily  favours  the  Dodrine  of  Vibratmty  i.  27 

Elcdriciry  favours  the  Dodrine  of  Vibrationfi  i.  28.  May  be 

caufed  by  the /Ether,  i.  32 

Elegancies  of  Life^  pra^ical  Rules  concerning  them^  ii.  248 

Enthufiafm,  f«  4?^ 

En'hulialhc  SeBs  amongfl  ChriflianSy  ii.   194 

Envy  explained  front  AJfociationt  i- 482 

E'ernicy  of  God-,  J'.  34 

Eternity  of  Punijhment,  not  fohed  by  pkihfophical  Free-vjill^ 

ii.  6f 

Even  s,  all  great  ones  eminently  preparatory  to  the  Eflabliflment 

of  the  Khigdoui  ofChrifly  ii.  i\6 

Expulfion  of  the  Pieces^  Urine,  and  ^'oetuSy  (onfidered^  f.  175,  i  jS 

Excremc  Parts, peculi.-irly  irritable,  i.  43, 

F. 

Fxces,  their  Expulflon,  >•  97>  I7T»  '7^ 

Eailh  in  God,  »';3i6 

Fiife, 
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INDEX. 

Fdl  fc,  llufe  ofy  anfwers  to  the  Method  of  ms king  Uypothefet  in 

rhUo.fiphj,  i.  3^y 

Vc&r'^fGoJ,  ii.  320 

Feeling, /V;j^i;^r<7/7CWf,  i.  115 

Figurative  J^Vords  and  Phrafes^  covfidered^  i.  25 1 

Fia'hss  ofLf^^htj  from  Strokes  on  the  E^w.&c.  i.  jog 

Frce-'.vill  defined^  i.  5CO.  Vr/tl'^ieal prefuppofed  hy  Religion,  ij.  53. 
FhJhfophical  not  pref./ppofed  by  Rel'gion^  ii.  5  6  Thilojopbkal 
incoTiJipeut  'with  the  J71  finite  Power  and  Knoivlege  of  God^ 

ii.  66 

Fufjre  State ^  its  Evidejicei-i  ii.  382.     The  Rewards  andPunifj- 

p:vnti  of  it^  ii-  395 

C. 

C,\f:>-=L\^\ox\'^^hrachi.t]  and  (rural^  their  Vfey  1.98 

G en. '..)i02,ies  of  Chrjf  m  St.  Mauhcw  and  St.  Luke,  anAtteinpt 

II)  YtcC'^cilt  thcTUi  ii.  125 

GcoiiiW,  iJ?ider  a  Courfe  of  moral D':fJp!i?ie  as  well  as  //:>f  Je7/s, 

ii.  134 
Gcnuinf  ncfs  of  the  Scriptures  proves  the  Truth  of  the  FaSls  con- 

taiuedinthem.'\\.-]z.  ^IJo  their  'Divi}ie  Auth^rity^  ii.  77 
Giddinefs  co^ifdercdj  i,  200 

Glandular  Secretion,  i.  99,  174 

God,  Idea  of^  i.  ^^6 

Gra:icude  touards  Godj  ii.  32! 

H. 

Handling  explainedy  i.  104. 

Happinefo,  ulti'r/ate  of  all  Mankindy  ii.  419 

Hzrdihi^s,  occurring  in  the  daily  Intercourfes  ofLifeypr^Siical 
Rules  concerr.ing  them^  ij.  238 

Ilearin'^,  its  im^nediate  Organ,  [.  223 

Heart,  its  Force  increafed  during  Sleepyi.  52.  Its  Motion  'onfi- 
dered,  i.  ^4,  =43 

riQu^j  attended  py  Vibrations,  i.  25 

Hciz  and  Cold  J  their  Scnfjtions  confderedy  i.  1 18 

HiccoLi{>hinpr  fonfidned,  \.  97,  173 

Hiero^Jyphical  Writings  a  ConjeSiure  concerning  it,  i.  307 

Idi^a^ry,  natural  and  civiliCaifderedyX.  3^1.  Confirm  the  Scrip- 
ture Accounts^  ii.  104 
Hiftorical  Evidences  for   the  Scriptures  do  not  grow  lefs,  ii. 

149 

Holincfs  of  God,  ii.  37 

Honour,  its  Pleafures  ought  not  to  be  made  a  primary  Purjuity 

ii.  259.     The  Purfuit  of  them  to  be  regulated  by  Religion, 

^     ii.  262 
.'    tbpc 
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Hope  h  GoJ^  ii,  ^22 

hucniVnyyOhfirv/.thntftpon  if,  i.-,  264 

I. 

Idea  flffueJy  j.  2 

Idcai depend  on  the  Braittt  i.  g,  o 

Idas  of  Senjationy  their  Generation^  i.  r(J 

Idc^S)  complex  onet'  thir  GeneratioMy  J.  y> 

Ideas  generated  by  iartgible  ImpreJJions^  i,  14^.  B/  Tajfef  y't.  167. 

By  Odours y  i.  1S6.  B;-  vifh/e  I/?j£reJJious,i.  209.  B/  avdtble 

Imprejjions,  i.  254. 

Idio[i(m  /'M-^7  (onfidered^  i,  391 

JcWT^i  their  RefloratioTiy  »'-37? 

Jmaginauon  defined,  i.  3.  Confidered^  i.  385 

Imatjinuion,  Pleafurcs  and  Pains  of^  confdered^  i.  41  P>.    7// 

Pleafures  ought  not  to  be  made  a  primary  Purfuity  ii,  242. 

T/pff  Turfuit  of  them  ought  to  be  regulated  by  'Religion,   ii. 

Imi'acion,  Faculty  of  confderedy  i.  107,261 

Immateriality  of  the  Soul^  not  oppofed by  theDoSlrine  ofl^ibra* 

tioTiSy  or  the  Theory  of  thej'e  Papers,  '•  3  3>  511 

\mvr\\xizh\\\{y  of  Gody  ii.  35 

Importance  of  the  Scriptures^  an  Argument  of  their  Genuine- 

neff  and  Truth y  h.  %6 

ImprcHions  made  on  the  cxternalPartSyhov)  lue  judge  of  their 

Seaty  i.  138 

Independency  0/ Gfo^,  ii.  ^ 

Individuals,  their  Expedations  in  the  prefent  Life,  ii.  3  ^ (j 

Infinity  of  the  Univerje,  ii.  1 1 

Inflammntions,  the  Pains  attending  themy  (onfidered,  \.  \z^ 
Infpiration,  Three  Suppofitiom  concerning  ity  ii.  80 

Inltindc  briefly  conpdered,  i.  411 

Inlirumcnrality  of  Beings  to  each  other*s  Happinefs  and  Mifery 

declared  in  the  Scriptures,  ii.  i22 

Intercolhl  Nerve,  i.  9S 

Intermediate  State  of  *he  Soul^  brief y  confidered^  ii.  402 

Inclines,  their  perijlaltic  Mot  ion  coufdered^  i.  9^ 

Invcn  i  jn,  Faculty  ofy  brief  y  covfdered,  *•  454 

Itching,  iti  Ph^7iomena  confdfred^  i.   128 

Jud?;menrs  made- by  Sight  concerning  Magnitude^  Dijlance^  Mo- 

tionyFigurCyand  Pofition^  i.  200 

Judgments  concerning  the  Diflance  and  Pjftion  of  a  fou?iMng 

Body,  i.  227 

Ju'tice  of  Cod,  ii.  37 

Know- 


ii.i84. 

i.  Ill 

ii.  3^ 
i,  26 

1.358 

i.  iii-i. 
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K. 

Knowlcgc,  the  Infinity  of  the  Divine^  ii.  ^ 

L. 

X^tcer^torSy  Paint  attending  them  confideuJ,  J.  12^ 

Language  compared  to  Geometry  and  Algelfra^  i.  279.  The  ge^ 
veral  RcfcmbJancef<^  and  particriUr  Differencet^  «f  different 
Languages,  i.  281.  A.itient  ones^  Obfervations  Oft  tbem 
arifng  from  the  Do^riaf  of  AjfociatioMy  i.  297 

Laughter,  ///  Origin^  i.  129, 252  437 

'Lzv;s,Jc\\fi(\\^  their  fupcrior  ExcellcTtcef 

heibu'iizs  pre  efabli/bed  Harmony y 

Liberty  of  Gody 

Light,  t(ay  of^  a^tated  by  Vibrations^ 

Logic,  Art  of^  bricfiy  confdcred^ 

Longings  of  pregnant  JVonjen  confdcrcdt 

Love  of  Godj  confdered  according  to  the  DoSirine  of  Affocia^ 
tion^'x.  ^%().Our  primary?ur[uit  andultimateEnd^\\.  ^09,325 

Love  ofGod^  and  of  our  Neighbour^  how  taught  in  the  Scriptures, 

ii.  i:»8 

Luminous  appearances  ;;;  the  Eye^  i.  198 

M. 

Madncfs  briefiy  confdetedy  i.  55,  id^,  400 

Magiftrate,  the  Duty  of  ii.  305 

MalebranchcV  Syflcm  of  occafonal Caufes^  i.  1 1 1 

h'liikicz.iion  CO nfidercdy  i.  170 

Mathematical  Kvo'^vlege  briefly  confdered^  i.  357 

Mechanifm  of  the  human  Mind,  i.  500 

iVlclancholy  brief y  confidered^  \.  399 

hhmhnr\QS  contri:^cd  by  ?fliny  \.  .*^l.  B/ <f  Stimulu5,  i.  92 
Memory  defined^  i.  3.  lu  Vhanomena  confideri  i,  i.  374 

Mercy  of  God^  ii.  37 

"MinnzuTe  V:hrationf^  their  Generation,  i  5S 

Miracleko/  the  Sctipturcs^cannot  be  feparated  fro^  the  com  tf to  ft 

EaEis,  w.-]'^.     Obje&ion  to  them  from  the  Fixednefs  of  the 

Courfe  of  Nature  of  little  or  no  iVeight,  ii.  1 42 

Miraculous  hiterpofaiojts^  agr,eable  to  Natural  Religion^  or  even 

neccjjary  in  the  h fancy  of  the  J-For/d,  ii.  1 36 

Mirth,  pradical  Rules  concerning  /V,  ii.  25 1 

Mora!  Senfc covfdercd^'x.  4.9 3 . The inimediateGuiUc  fl^ife, ii- 3 3 7 

Pra^ical  Rules  for  the  Regulation  of  //,  "  ii.  3  ^9 

Moraliiy 
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Morality  of  the  Pagans  compared 'with  the  Chrifllan,        i.  34f 
Wofaic  Account  of  the  firji  Inhabitants  of  this  Earth  highly 
probable  initfeljy  ii.  i^.o 

Motion,  automatic^  defined,  i.  %.  Voluntary  defned^  i.  4.  De- 
pends on  the  Brainy  i.  7.  Performed  by  the  fame  Means  at 
Senjationiand  intelleHual  Perception^  i.  85.  By  VtbrationSy 
i.  X6.  Automatic  explained  in  general^  i.  94..  Voluntary  and 
femivoluntary  explained ia  generaly  i.  10^.  Secondarily  auto* 
matiCiits  Generation,  i.  104,  108 

Motions,  excited  by  tangible  ImpreJJtont,  i.  i^j.  By  ImpreJJionr 
on  the  Organ  ofTaJle,  i.  169.  By  hnprejjiom  on  the  Organ  cf 
Smelly  i.  187.  By  Imprejftons on  the  Eye,  i. 2iy.  By  Iwprefftonr 
on  the  Ear,  i-  2^7 

Mufcular  Contraiiion  confdered,  i.  88.  The  Senfations  attend- 
ing  it  confdered,  i.  130 

Mulic,  the  Pleafure  arifngfrom  it,  confdered,  i.  425 

Mufical  Sounds,  their  Phenomena  confdered,  i.  22^ 

Mufical  Strijjgs,  lean  to  their  foregoing  State^  i.  6z 

N. 

Narcotics,  i.  51 

Nature,  Courfi  of  in  luhat  Senfes  it  may  be  underfood,  ij.  142 
Natural  Religion  definedy  ii.  45.  Pollo'wsfrom  the  Divine  Attri- 
butes, ii.  46.  Confirmed  by  Peve  ale  cf,  ii.  48. 
Nerves,  Capillaments,not^uh\x\\,'\.  ll-  Pellucid,  \.  1% 
Neives,  homonymous,  may  affeS  euib  other,  i.98 
Nervous  FluiJ,  i.  20 
Numbncis  confidered,  1.131 
Nydalopia,                                                                i-  ^99 

O. 

ObCcumy  of  the  Prophecies,  no  ObjeSfion  to  them,  ii.  157 

Omniprefence  of  God,  ii.  3/,. 

Opinions  of  Mankind  afford  fome  DireSlion  in  refptSi  of  the 
Pule  of  Life,  \\.\c)%.  Va'v  our  able  to  Virtue,  ii.200 

Opium,  its  EfeSis  confidered,  i.  49 

Origin  of  Evil  not  folvedby  philofophical  Free  will,        ii.  63 

P. 

Pair  exceeds  Pleafure  in  Degree,  I  3c.  Declines  from  the  frequent 

Repetition  of  the  painful  Jwprejfton,  }-  3^ 

V'Am^yinternal,  how  we  judge  of  their  Seat,  ]■  14^ 

Painting,  the  Pleafurei  arifngfrom  it  confidered,  M2» 

°  Pura- 
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Taralytical  Infenfibilitiet  confidered^  j.  j^^ 

Parifian  Beggary  j,  ^^  ^5 

Paffions,  'violent  onesy  confdercdy  i.  •^ng 

Perilh't  c  Notion  of  the  J?iteflinefy  i.  lyi^  lyr 

Pcrplexirie.s  of  Undcrftandtng  in  abflrufe  and  important  Mat' 
tertj  pra^ical  Rules  concerning  theniy  jj.  25(J 

V\i'\o\oo^  Ijriefly  covfidered-,  \.  •^^^ 

Philof')ph'cal  Language y  fome  Hints  concemh^  the  Methods  of 
co?ijiru£ii7ig  one,  *•  3^5 

PhilGr)phyj  Naiuraly  briefly  confideredy  \.  363 

Plircnfy  brief y  co-^tfderedy  i.'^^ 

Phyfic,  Art  of  the  Relation  tchich  it  bears  to  the  Do^rines  of 
Vibrations  and  Affociationy  \.  26\ 

Pia  Mater,  way  penetratCy  divide  and  fubdivide  the  medullary 
Subflance^  '  i.  i'8 

Plcafurc,  the  different  Kinds  of  Pleafures  and  Pains  confderedj 
i.  39.  Ge7ieral  Endeavour  to  obtain  it  confideredy  ii.  112 

Plcalurc3  and  FainSy  intelleSiual,  their  Originy  i.  80 

Vk^iures  and  PaJm  of  Feeling^  how  they  contribute  to  the  For- 
mation of  our  inteHe^iual  Pleafures  and  PainSy  i.  143  Of 
Tajlcj  how  they  contribute^  dcq.  i.  166.  Of  S?nelly  how  thy 
contribute,  ^c.  i.  1S5.  OfSighty  how  they  contribute^  dec. 
i.  207.  Of  agreeable  and  difagreeable  Sounds,  how  (hey  con- 
tributCy^c.  i-  2^^ 

Poetry,  the  Pleafures  arif/igfrorn  it  confideredy  i.  42S 

Power,  thf  Jnfriity  of  the  Divine,  ii.  9 

Pracftice  of  Mankind,  affjrds  fome  Vire^Ion  in  refpe^  of  the 
RuleofLrfe^  ii.  197.  Favourable'  to  VirtuCy  ii.  199 

pT2iyer^praSIical  Rules  concerning  //,  ii.  331 

Prophcc  es  cof?tained  in  the  Scriptures,  prove  their  divive  Au- 
thority, it.  150.  May  have  douhle  Scnfes,  ii.  160.  Thofe  of 
the  Old  Tejlament  properly  applied  by  the  Writers  of  the  New^ 

ii.  162 

Propofrions,  marheviatical^  '•3-5-  Concerning  natural BodieSy 

i.  329.  Concerning  pafl  Fa^is,\.  ^31.  Concerning  future  Fa^Sy 

i.  -^32.   Speculative  and  ahpra&ed,  i   332 

Vr^iTmf^y  the  Senf.Ttions  attevding  it  confden'dy  i.  1 30 

Pulfcj  intermit  tent  y  i.  246.   t/ntteringy  i.  247 

R. 

Rays  of  Light  compared  to  Fluxions,  i.  ^5i 

Reception  of  the  J'  v  iHi  and  ChriRjan  Rel:g:ons  proves  their 

Truthy  ii.  189.  Of  fjlfe  ones,  an  Argument  to  the  fame  Pi.r- 

pofe.  ii.  191 

Recurrcncy  of  the  Jame  Ideasy  its  Ef:£is  on  the  Mind,  I  397 

Rclor- 
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Reformation  oftbt  vjboie  mrU,  nevit  attempted htfore  Chrip^ 

Religion,  prefuppojes  pra^ical  F,'e?-vjil/,  ii.  53.  Does  ruit  prl^ 

fup^fe phitofophtcal  Free-^illy  ji  .^ 

Religions, Pagan^ derived frotft patriarchal  'ReveUtiont^  ii.  iia 
Religious  Knowlege,  confidered  at  a  Brajtch  ofKnovilege  inge- 

»^^^h  \.  7.66 

Repulfions  of  the  Jmall  Particles  of  Matter. i  20  27 

Refignation  to  God's  Willy  '  jj  '2 

Kcfpimionyincreafed  during  Sleepy  l  52.  Howbeguny  aridcon^ 

tinuedy  j  oc  248 

Revelations,  Patriarchal,  Judaicaly  and  Chrifiian,  ttoeir  md 

Effect  upon  the  IVorldy  ii.  1 7 , 

Revealed  Religf'^ny  confirmed  h^  Natural^  ii.  ^2 

Reveries,  hriefiy  confidered^  i.  581 

Rifus  Sardonius,  j   i^i 

Rudtus,  i'  jU 

Rule  ofFaithy  ^  ii'.  ^^^j 

Rule  of  Lifcy  ii*  19^.    Motives  to  eyiforce  the  true  owy  ii.  343 

S. 

Salvation,  its  Terms  confideredy  ii.  404 

Sciences,  reduced  to  Seven  general  Meads  y'l.  3^3.  Pleafures  art- 

fingffom  the  Study  of  them  confideredy  i.  433.  Prailical  Rules 

concerning  this  Study y  ii.  iT^ 

Scriptures,  Truth  of  the  Fa&s  contained  in  them  proves  their 

divine  Authority y  ii*  79 

Sd f-intereft,  its  Pleafures  and  Pains  confideredy  i.  458.  ///  Plea- 

fures  not  to  be  made  a  primary  Purfuity  il  271.  The  Purfuit 

of  them  to  be  regulated  by  Religion)  ii.  279.  PraSical  Obfer- 

vations  on  Self-inter  eft  and  Self-annihilationy  ii.  280 

Senfation,  definedy  i.  2.  Depends  on  the  Brainy  1.7.  ItsConti" 

nuance  in  the  Miiidy  i.  9.  Mere  Senfations  explainedy  i.  41 
Stn(\h\Q  PleafureSy  ought  not  to  be  made  a  primary  Purfuity  ii. 

21  J.  The  Purfuit  of  them  to  be  regulated  by  Religion,  ii.  iiy 
Senforium,  to  be  plated  in  the  Brainy  i.  3 1 

S^xeSy   their  Ve fires  towards  each  other  confideredy    \.  239. 

PraSical  Rules  concerning  thefe  Defiref,  ii.  22i 

Sighing  confideredy  i.  251 

Sighty  its  immediate  Organ,  i.  ipi 

Sleep,  its  Phenomena  confideredy  i.  4^ 

Smell,  Extent  and  Pdwns  of  its  Organy  and  its  Phanomcnay 

confideredy  \.   180 

Sm'\\'\t\g  confideredy  i.  171 

Sneezing  confideredy  i-  97)  i  ^9 
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Social  Behaviour,  praffical  Jitthtfor  fegulatlng  /f,  H.  jaj 

Sofcnefs  of  the  medullary  Suhjlancey  \  I  - 

Solution  of  Continuity y  an  Attendant  upon  Pain^  il^c 

Sounds,  DoSitine  of  favours  that  of  Vibrations  ^  \.  27,  in 

Spafms  in  the  Inteflines  confidered^  '    i.  17^ 

Spiriluallcy  ofGody  *fj\  5j 

Spots,  dark  ones  before  the  Eye^  confidered^  i.  190 

Speaking,  A^iion  of  confideredy  {,  lor 

Squinting  confideredy  i.2l8J22l 

Stahl,  his  Hypothejis  c  omerning  animal  Motion,  i.  1 10, 2C6 

Stammering  confideredy  i .  260 

Stomach  and  Bov^els^  their  Senfationf  confdefedf  i.  157 

Stretching,  A^ion  of  confideredy  {,  pp,  255 

Style  of  the  Scriptures,  a  Proof  of  their  Genuinenefs,  ii.  97 

Subferviency  of  Pain  to  P/eafure,  declared  in  the  ScriptureSy 

Suction,  ASIionof  confideredy  i.  i(Jo 

Sufpen fion  of  AiiionSy  voluntary,  confideredy  i.  261 

Superftition,  a  Degeneration  of  the  Fear  of  Gody  i.  491 

Swallowing,  A^ion  ofy  confidered,  i.  97, 170 

Sympathy,///  Plea  fur  es  and  Pains  confiderea,  according  to  the 
Doarifie  of  Ajfociationy  i.  4.71.  Us  Pleafures  may  be  a  pri~ 
nary  Purjuit,  ii.  283 

T. 

Tabernacle,  yewifh^  its  exquifte  IVorkmanfhip  an  Evidence  of 
the  divine  Authority  of  the  Scriptures^  ii.  184. 

T^ns^ibk  Qualities  confderedy  i.  1^6.  The  true Beprefentatives 
of  the  Properties  of  BodieSy  1.138 

Talte,  Organ  of,  its  Extent  and  Povjers,  I  151.  The  Differ' 
encesof  Tafles  confideredy  i.  153.  Hints  for  the  better  analy 
fmg  thern^  i.  156.  The  Changes  made  in  the  Tafie  confdered, 

i.  162 
Tears,  thefJjedding  of  them  in  Grief  confdered,  i .  2  ^  3 

Temple,  Jewif/jy  its  exquifte  Workmanjhip  an  Evidence  for  the 
divine  Authority  of  the  Scriptures,  ii.  1 84. 

Thirft  confideredy  f.  l5l 

Theopathy,  its  Pleafures  and  Pains  confideredy  i.  dfiS,  Its  Plea- 
fures are  our  primary  Pur  fiat  ^  ii.309 
Time,  pafl  and  future,  prcfent  to  Gody  ii.  28 
lii\\h\\oz\y  its  Phenomena  cojffdcredy                                i.   129 
Torpedo,  the  Effeas  from  in  Stroke  confdered,                l  IV. 
Traditional  Authority  for  the  Scriptures  fuffcient  to  eftahh/fj 
their  Truth  and  Genhinenejs,                                          ii.  84 
Truft  in  Gody                                                                   ii.  322 

Typc5 
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Types  tontamedin  tht  Scrhtures  ^rove  their  divrne  Authority^ 
'^  ii.  160 

V. 

Venomous  Bites  and  Stings  con]id:red,  i.  x  U 

Ventriloqui,  I  22?,  231 

VcnciiycfGod,  .  ,         ,  .    ^  .         ^"-37 

VibrationsV*  the  medullary  Particles  explatmd,  1. 11.  Troved, 

\    12     The  Manner  in  ivhich  .hey  are  eommunicated  to  the 

Ml  midullaij  Si'bjlancey  I II.     Their  Tour  Differences^  \, 

•o.     Origin  of  the  motory  Vibrationsy  191 

Vibratiuncles,  their  Generation^  i.  58.    Raifcd  bi  AlJoctattony 

1.(57.  Generation  of  complex  ones^  i.  79.  Maybe  fo  tncreafcd 

as  to  equal  fenfory  Vibrations  in  Strength^  i.  80.      Genera^ 

tion  and  Ajfociations  of  motory  ones^  1. 10 1 

Vifion,/;/g/e  and  doubky  confdered,  1.  204. 

Undemanding  defined,  }•  \ 

Uniformity  of  the  medullary  Subftance,  j- 16 

Unity  ofDef^ny  ivhich  appears  in  the  Scriptures,  proves  the:r 

divine  Authority,  J'-  i  ^6 

UniYcrfality.  nvant  of  it  in  the  Tublication  of  Hfvealeci  Reic 

gionynoOljeaiontoit,  11.  IH 

Vomiting,  Aiiion  of  confideredy  \  97)  1 7^)  ^ 77 

Uiine,  its  Expulfion  conjidered,  t-  97>  U5)  ^7^ 

W. 

Wz\kit\^,  A^ionofyconjidered,  »-25<5 

W\\\  defined,  .      .       .        ^,      .  ?'^?i 

Wit,  the  Pleafure  arifmg  from  it  eonfderedt  1.  43 7 

Wofds,  get  Ideas  by  AJfociation,  i.  268.  The  Manner  in 'woich 
this  is  done,  i.  270.  Their  Four  Clajfes,  i.  277.  I^JiJtakes 
in  their  U/e  and  Application,  i.  283.  A  chief  Means  tn  ge- 
nerating the  intelUaual  Pleafures  and  Pains,  1.  285.  And 
in  rendering  our  Ideas  complex,  ]  287 

Wounds,  the  Pains  attending   them  confidered,  1.  I2d 

Y. 

Yawning,  Aaion  of,  confidered,  J-  99>  -5T 

Z. 

ZoroaftcrV  Jnflitutions,  fJjort  Remarks  en  them,  ii.  19I 
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DUE                                              RETURNED 

DEC  1  2  2002 

MOV    ^  R  ?00? 

nsu*    t  ^  *•""*■ 

A  fine  of  25  cents  per  day  is  charged  when  this  item  is  overdue.    1 
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